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A POLYPHEMUS CYLIX IN THE MUSEUM OF 
FINE ARTS IN BOSTON 


THE vase which is the subject of this paper is important for 
three reasons. In the first place, it was long thought to be the 
oldest known vase dealing with the story of Circe; 1?! secondly, 
it is the only vase dealing with that phase of the Cyclops epi- 
sode in which .Odysseus offers wine to the Cyclops; thirdly, a 
comparison with two similar. vases, to be described later, reveals 
pretty positively the existence of a hitherto unrecognized vase- 
painter among the masters of the black-figured technique.? 

The vase is an early black-figured cylix, fifteen centimetres 
high, with a maximum diameter of twenty-one centimetres. It 
has been put together from fragments, but nearly all of the 
vase is preserved, the only important missing pieces being the 
foot and part of the rim, which, however, have been restored. 
The vase was broken in antiquity and mended with rivets; the 
rivet-holes show plainly in the drawing.? 

The interior is not used for decoration; it is covered with 
black glaze, with four red lines encircling it. The handles, 
which are heavy and thick, with a knob at the end of each 
handle, “ strongly suggestive of metal technique,” to quote the 
Museum Report, are decorated with an ivy pattern and a heavy 
red stripe at the top and bottom. Below the painting is a 
band of lotus, separated from the painting by two lines. This 
band is interlacing, of alternate buds and blossoms; the buds 
were originally painted red over the black glaze, and the 


1 Of late, however, older vases have been published dealing with this subject. 

2¥For the excellent drawing which accompanies this article, I am indebted 
to my very good friend, Mr. Henry L. Whitney, a student of Landscape Archi- 
tecture in the Harvard Graduate School of Applied Science. 

3 The Boston Museum purchased this vase with the Pierce fund in 1899. It 
is described in the report of the Museum for that year, pp. 59-61, and a photo- 
graph of it is published in the Handbook to the Museum (1911), p. 72. 
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blossoms, with their two pointed calyces, white. Below the 
lotus are three lines, then a ray pattern. The field of the vase 
is covered with meaningless inscriptions. 

Side A (Fig. 1) represents Circe transforming the companions 
of Odysseus. There are eight figures. In the middle, Circe, 
standing in profile to right, holds a cylix, the contents of which 
she is stirring with a stick. She is nude, her flesh painted 
white over black glaze. At her feet sits a dog, looking up at 


RY LIX. 
A. CIRCE AND COMPANIONS OF ODYSSEUS! 
B, ODYSSRUG INOTHE CANE OF POLY PHEMOS. 
PIERCE FOND yiaeD. oe 





Figure 1.—Cyuix 1n Boston. CIRCE AND COMPANIONS OF ODYSSEUS. — 


her. Facing her, stand three of the transformed comrades, all 
nude. The first, who is talking with her and gesticulating, 
has the head of a boar, but is otherwise human; the second has 
the head, shoulders, and forelegs of a ram; the third, those of a 
dog. At the extreme right is a bearded man, running away to 
right, looking back. His left leg is drawn over the handle, 
and his foot is in the space under the handle. In the Museum 
Report it is suggested that this is intended to be Eurylochus, 
but it is more probably a filling figure, as Odysseus is present 
in the picture. ‘ HKurylochus” wears a chlamys without folds, 
and open in front, which is decorated with red spots surrounded 
with white dots. On his breast are two circles of red. Behind 
Circe, at the left, is another companion, nude, and with the 
head, shoulders, and forelegs of a boar, who stands looking at 
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her. Next to him Odysseus comes rushing upon the scene, his 
arms akimbo, grasping his sword in one hand, and his scabbard 
in the other. He wears a chlamys, identical in details with that 
worn by the other man, and has the two red circles on his 
breast. The last figure at the left is a fifth companion, with 
the head of a lion (breast painted red), running away.! 

It is side B (Hig. 2), however, which is the more important 
for our present purposes. It represents Odysseus in the cave 
of Polyphemus in the act of giving the Cyclops wine to drink. 
It is the only known portrayal of this subject on a Greek vase, 
and this is all the more striking because the other phases of the 
story of the Cyclops are very copiously treated in the vase- 
paintings. Polyphemus, although his head and the upper part 
of his body are missing, is easily recognized by his superhuman 
size. He is nude, the front half of his body painted red. He 
is on one knee, kneeling to right; his arms are raised. He is 
evidently in the act of beseeching Odysseus for more wine, as 
in Odyssey, 1X, 353-356 : 


e b) te € S go Ae 4 & ete. 
WS Ehapynv, 0 0 EOEKTO KAL EKTLEV, HOATO O alvws 
€eQnr % , \ >» , > : 
Ov ToTov Tivwy Kal pw yTeE SevTEpov adris 

/ » / i \ + tL pee 
dds pou ETL TPOPpwv, Kai prow TEdv OVVOMG Ei7re 


a es A 7 las / ks \ / 
QUTLKG VUV, LVa TOL do feiviov, @ KE OV XALPNS, ete. 


u 


The head and the upper part of the body of Odysseus are also 
missing, but his identification is made certain by the oenochoe 
which he holds in his left hand. He is evidently pouring wine 
into a drinking-cup. The identification of Odysseus is made 
still more certain by the presence of his patroness Athena in 
full panoply behind him. She wears a close-fitting chiton of 
red, and her flesh is in white overcolor, as is customary in the 
black-figured technique. She is armed with helmet, spear, and 
a round shield, which has for its device a swan with spread 
wings.2. This device is nearly obliterated, and can be seen 
only with difficulty. It was originally in white overcolor. At 

1T hope, at some future period, to publish an adequate drawing of this side, 
with another black-figured cylix dealing with the Circe episode, hitherto un- 
published and now in Boston, together with a list of all the known vases deal- 
ing with this subject. 


2 For other vases showing this device, see G. H. Chase, ‘The Shield Devices 
of the Greeks,’ Harvard Studies in Class. Phil. vol. XIII, 1902, p. 124. 
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the right of the picture, behind Athena, a man is running away 
to right. Like the so-called “ Eurylochus” on side A, he wears 
an open chlamys without folds, decorated with red spots sur- 
rounded by white dots. His pose is the same, and in all 
respects he is identical with the “ Eurylochus,” except that his 
breast 1s painted red. Behind Polyphemus, one of the com- 
rades of Odysseus brings up a large wine-skin. He is nude 
and bearded. ‘Two other companions appear behind him, 
the first one retreating to left, the second advancing from 
the left. The left leg of the last comrade extends beyond 
the handle and his foot is drawn in under the handle. 
Each of these comrades wears a chlamys, decorated , with 
red spots surrounded with white dots, and each has a sword. 
They are bearded, like the comrade with the wine-skin, and 
each has two red circles on his breast. Under the handles, 
on either side, is a bearded man in a mantle decorated with 
red spots. There are traces of white overcolor on these 
mantles. | 

As I have said before, this is the only Greek vase-painting 
dealing with this subject, but there are two Etruscan urns! 
and one Roman lamp? on which it appears. 

The vases which deal with the two other phases of the 
Polyphemus episode, namely, the blinding of the Cyclops, and 
the escape of Odysseus and his comrades from the cave, have 
often been discussed and listed;* but the following list will, I 
think, be found more complete than any that has yet been 
published. In this article, I have tried not only to include 
all the vases, so far as I could discover them, but also to group 
them according to types. 

There are seven undisputed vases dealing with the blinding 

1 Brunn, Urne Etrusche, I, pl. 86, 1 and 2. 

2 Annali dell’ Inst. 1863, pl. O, 3. 

8 In chronological order these articles are: H. Heydemann, ‘‘ Monumenti 
Relativi all’ Odissea,’? Annali dell’ Inst. 1876, pp. 347-858, and plate R (deals 
only with the escape of Odysseus under the ram) ; J. Bolte, De Monumentis ad 
Odysseam Pertinentibus, Berlin, 1882, pp. 2-16; Jane Harrison, ‘‘ Monuments 
relating to the Odyssey,’’ J.H.S. IV, 1883, pp. 248-265 (deals only with the 
escape of Odysseus under the ram); A. Schneider, Der Troische Sagenkreis, 
Leipzig, 1886, pp. 53-65; H. B. Walters, History of Ancient Pottery, vol. H, 


p. 186; F. Mueller, De Monumentis ad Odysseam Pertinentibus, Halle, 1908, 
pp. 2-23. 
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of Polyphemus. These can be divided into two groups, the 
first of which can be subdivided into two types.? 

Type I. Polyphemus is awake, contrary to the Homeric 
tradition. Four vases. 

A. He is eating the comrades of Odysseus. ‘Iwo vases, 
Nos. 1 and 2. | 

No. 1. Bibliothéque Nationale 190, a “Cyrenaic” cylix 
found at Nola, and acquired in 1840. Published in Monuw- 
menti dell’ Inst. I, plate 7, 1, and elsewhere. This vase is to 
be found in the lists of all the collectors. 

No. 2. Berlin 2123, a late black-figured amphora, bought by 
Panofka in Naples in 1847, and published by him in Parodien 
und Karikaturen, 1851, plate 3, 12. This vase also occurs in 
all the lists. 

B. Polyphemus is awake, but not eating. Two vases, Nos. 
3 and 4. 

No. 3. Archaic crater in the Capitoline Museum, signed by 
Aristonophos.* This is the earliest signed vase known, and 
the classification is uncertain, but probably Ionian. It has 
been frequently published, but best in Monumenti dell Inst. 
IX, pl. 4. It is found in all the lists.® 

No. 4. Boeotian skyphos in Berlin, acquired since Furt- 
wingler’s catalogue. Published by Furtwangler in the Arch. 
Anz. 1895, pp. 34, 35, and figs. 8 and 9.® 


1 Of these seven vases, five are listed in all the previous articles, and the other 
two (4 and 7 of my list) only by Walters and Mueller. 

2 Bolte, B; Schneider, B; Mueller, 2. 

3 Bolte, F ; Schneider, D; Mueller, 5. 

4 Various theories have been propounded as to the correct spelling of this 
name. The reading of the inscription is kept by Klein (Huphronios, p. 738, 
note 1, and Meistersignaturen, p. 27); by Arndt (Studien zur Vasenkunde, 
p. 3); by Heydemann (Annali dell’ Ist. 1878, p. 228); and by Benndorf 
(Griech. und Sicil. Vasenb. p. 53, note 273). Aristonomos, the first emendation 
suggested, was substituted by Foerster in publishing the vase (Annali dell’ Inst. 
1869, pp. 169 f.). Aristonous is adopted by Bolte (De Mon. ad Od. Pert. p. 5) ; 
by Ramsay (J. H.S. X, 1889, p. 187) ; and in the latest article, that of Ducati 
(Mél. Arch. Hist. XXXI, pp. 1-2). Aristonothos is read by Wilamowitz 
(Hermes, XXII, 1887, p. 118, note 1); by Kretschmer (@riech. Vaseninschr. 
pp. 10-12) ; and by Mueller (De Mon. ad Od. Pert. p. 3). Ariston, the Coan, 
is suggested by Diimmler (B. Ph. W. VIII, 1888, p. 17). For my part, I read 
Aristonophos. 

5 Bolte, A ; Schneider, A; Mueller, 1. 6 Mueller, 4. 
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Type II. Polyphemus is asleep. Three vases, Nos. 5, 6, 
and 7. 

No. 5. British Museum B154, a black-figured amphora, 
“showing Chalcidian influence” according to Walters in his 
catalogue of the black-figured vases in that Museum. Best 
published in the Monumenti dell’ Inst. X, pl. 53, 2.1 

No. 6. Louvre F342, a black-figured oenochoe from the 
Campana collection. Published in Gaz. Arch. 1887, pl. 1.2 

No. 7. A red-figured calyx crater in the possession of Sir 
Francis Cook at Richmond. Published by Winter in Jé. Arch. 
J. 1891, pl. 6. Furtwingler argues that this vase is of South 
Italian manufacture,? and it certainly seems to be influenced 
more by the Cyclops of Euripides than by the Odyssey. 

Besides these examples, two other vase-paintings have some- 
times been thought to represent the blinding of Polyphemus, 
though this interpretation is disputed and seems to me incorrect. 
For the sake of completeness, I have included these, and given 
them numbers. | 

No. 8. Fragment of a “ Cyrenaic” cylix found at Orbetello, 
and described by Helbig in the Bulletino dell’ Inst. 1869, p. 34. 
The present location of this fragment is unknown. It has 
represented upon it four figures in procession, as in the Biblio- 
théque Nationale vase, but Polyphemus is missing. Further- 
more, it has a curious inscription, 2Y4j44, reading from right 
to left, which cannot be satisfactorily explained if we believe it 
to be a Polyphemus vase. Mueller® reads this inscription to 
mean Perseus, and argues that the vase deals with a myth of 
that hero. There are two valid objections to this theory: 
(1) the letters do not spell Perseus, ana I know of no dialect 
which could allow such a spelling; (2) it is hard to find a 
myth that would agree with the representation on the vase. 
An explanation that I have not seen offered anywhere, is that 
the vase portrays a religious procession, and that the inscrip- 
tion should be restored x Y 3 49 [IH], @.e. vepeds, * priest.” 

No. 9. Fitzwilliam Museum 43, an Ionian amphora, pub- 
lished by E. A. Gardner in his Catalogue, pl. 6. This vase, 


1 Bolte, D ; Schneider, C ; Mueller, 3. ' 
2 Bolte, E; Schneider, F; Mueller, 6. 
3 Masterpieces, p. 109, note 8. Mueller, 7. 5° De Mon. etc., p. 6, note. 
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which was formerly in the Leake collection, had been at one 
time repainted and restored to represent the blinding of Poly- 
phemus: but a careful examination clearly proved that the 
original drawing had nothing to do with the story of the 
Cyclops. 

There are no less than twenty vases that have been attrib- 
uted to the escape of Odysseus under the ram, and the majority 
of them are undisputed, only two being in doubt.! These 
vases can be divided into six groups or types. 

Type I. Odysseus and his comrades escaping under rams. 
Polyphemus is in the picture, and his cave is indicated. Nos. 1 
and 2. 

No. 1. Black-figured lecythos in the Rhousopoulos collec- 
tion, in Athens. Published in the R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, 
pp. 28 f. and figs. 1 and 2.? 

No. 2. Red-figured cylix in the Castellani collection in 
Rome. Published by Miss Harrison in J.H.S. IV, 1888, fig. 
3, to face p. 252, and p. 255, fig. 4.8 

Type II. Polyphemus is omitted. Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, and 9. 

No. 8. Fragment of a hydria of archaic ware found at 
Aegina, and now in the local museum. Published in Ath. Mitt. 
1897, pl. 8, and pp. 324 f., figs. 40, 41, and 42. The ware is 
like the *“ Rhodian,” but may be of local manufacture.+ 

No. 4. Black-figured oenochoe, “in the Municipality collec- 
tion” (to quote Miss Harrison), Florence. Published by Miss 
Harrison in J.H.S. IV, 1883, p. 261, fig. 5.° 

No. 5. Black-figured lecythus formerly in the Trabbia col- 
lection in Palermo, but now lost. Published in Monuments 
dell? Inst. I, pl. 7, Nos. 3 and 4. 

No. 6. Munich 755 (Jahn): 1885 (present numbering), a 
black-figured lecythus, found at Girgenti. Unpublished.® 


1 See p. 5, note 3. Chronologically, the lists for this phase are : Heydemann, 
with 12 vases ; Bolte, with 13 vases ; Miss Harrison, with 14 vases; and Mueller, 
with 18 vases. Schneider uses Miss Harrison’s list. 

2 Harrison, 1; Mueller, 2. 

3 Bolte, a; Harrison, 14; Mueller, 18. 4 Mueller, 1. 

5 Heydemann, h; Bolte, L; Harrison, 2; Mueller, 17. 

6 Heydemann, c; Bolte, F ; Harrison, 3; Mueller, 9. 

7 J. Sieveking, Fiihrer durch die kgl. Vasensammlung zu Miinchen, 1908. 

8 Heydemann, e; Bolte, E ; Harrison, 4; Mueller, 8. 
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No. 7. Munich 1056 (Jahn),! an Etruscan panel-amphora, 
in imitation of the Attic black-figured technique. Published 
in Micali, Storza, pl. 99, No. 10.2 

No. 8. British Museum B687, a black-figured lecythus from 
the Canino collection. Published best in Gaz. Arch. 1888, pl. 
28 b.? 

No. 9. Karlsruhe 167, a celebe of the late black-figured 
technique. Published by Miss Harrison in J.H.S. IV, 1883, 
pp. 248 f. and figs. 1 and 2.4 

Type III. Odysseus and Polyphemus. Only the fore part 
of the ram appears. Nos. 10, 11, 12, 13. 

No. 10. British Museum B502, a black-figured oenochoe, 
published by Miss Harrison, in her Myths of the Odyssey, pl. 
6 b, and in J.A.S. IV, 1883, p. 263, fig. 6.6 

No. 11. Athens 772, a black-figured oenochoe, published in 
R. Arch. XXXI, 1897, p. 31, fig. 3, and Heydemann, G'riech- 
ische Vasenbilder, pl. 8, No. 2.6 

No. 12. Berlin 1913, a black-figured oenochoe of the olpe 
type. Published by Raoul Rochette, Monuments Inédits, pl. 
65, No. 1, and Overbeck, Gal. Her. Bildw. pl. 81, No. 5.7 

No. 13. Louvre A482, a black-figured oenochoe from the 
Campana collection, published by Pottier, Vases Antiques du 
Louvre, vol. I, pl 18.8 

These vases are, as will be noticéd, all oenochoae, and look 
as if they might all have been made in the same atelier. 

Type IV. Same as Type II, with the addition of supple- 
mentary figures. Nos. 14, 15, and 16. 

No. 14. British Museum B407, a black-figured cylix found 
at Naucratis, and put together from fragments. Unpublished. 

No. 15. Fitzwilliam Museum 67, a black-figured ‘“ Klein- 

1 Since this was written, Sieveking’s admirable catalogue of the Munich 
vases, vol. I, has appeared. This vase is there described and illustrated, with 
the number 832. 

2 Heydemann, d; Bolte, G; Harrison, 5; Mueller, 12. 

3 Heydemann, f; Bolte, D; Harrison, 6; Mueller, 7. 

4 Heydemann, g; Bolte, H; Harrison, 7; Mueller, 13. 

5 Harrison, 8; Mueller, 4. 

6 Heydemann, a; Bolte, B; Harrison, 9; Mueller, 5. 

7 Heydemann, b; Bolte, A; Harrison, 10; Mueller, 3. 

8 Bolte, C; Harrison, 11; Mueller, 6. 

® Mueller, 11. 

* 
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meister” cylix, formerly in the Leake collection. Unpub- 
lished.}. 

No. 16. Wiirzburg 270, a black-figured “ Kleinmeister ” 
eylix, published (but not listed) by Heydemann, in Annals 
dell’ Inst. 1876, pp. 847-358, and pl. R.? 

Type V. Combination of Types III and IV. No. 17. 

No. 17. Bibliotheque Nationale 280, a black-figured lecy- 
thus, published in De Ridder’s Catalogue, vol. I, p. 189, fig. 30. 
This vase has never been listed before. 

Type VI. Miscellaneous vases. Nos. 18, 19, 20. 

No. 18. Black-figured oenochoe in the Nowikow collection, 
Kertsch. Mentioned in the Arch. Anz. 1897, p. 7.3 

No. 19. Vase of unknown form seen by Welcker, and men- 
tioned by him in his Alte Denkmdler, vol. V, p. 235.4 

No. 20. St. Petersburg 870, a Calene phiale, with Odysseus 
bound under the ram modeled in relief inside the vase. Un- 
published.°® 

This ends the Greek vases that deal with the story of- the 
Cyclops. But the Boston cylix has another definite point of 
interest besides its unique position among the vases that por- 
tray this story. In studying the vase, I was at once struck by 
-its peculiar shape, with its heavy, knobbed handles, and by the. 
traces of an abundant use of overcolor. In an idle way I took 
up various catalogues of vase collections, and to my surprise 
and gratification, I found that the Berlin and Munich collec- 
tions each had a vase of this same shape. I then took up the 
question of technique, and have arrived at some rather surpris-_ 
ing and very interesting results. 

Let us first take up the Berlin cylix, No. 1672 in Furtwiang- 
ler’s catalogue, where it is classified by him as Chalcidian. Of 
it he says that there is much red and white overcolor on the 
varnish; that the inside is simply covered with the black glaze, 
with red stripes running round it; and that red runs also 
around the rim. All this corresponds exactly with the Boston 


1 Heydemann, k; Bolte, K ; Harrison, 12; Mueller, 15. 

2 Bolte, M; Harrison, 18; Mueller, 16. 3 Mueller, 10. 

4 Heydemann, 1; Bolte, J; Mueller, 14; rejected by Miss Harrison. 

5 Heydemann, i; not in the lists of Bolte and Mueller, and rejected by Miss 
Harrison. 
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eylix. ‘These coincidences, and others to be shown later, make 
it probable that the foot of the Boston vase should be restored 
as in the Berlin cylix, 2.e. in black glaze with a red band round 
the foot. The handles of the Berlin cylix are varnished, with 
the edges and knobs of red. ‘Traces of varnish with applied 
red can be found on the tops and bottoms of the handles of the 
Boston vase. In the Berlin vase, however, there are no figures 
painted in under the handles. 

The painting on each side of Berlin 1672 represents in each 
case a combat between two warriors (Zweikampf). Furtwing- 
ler gives a very full description of the different figures. It is 
sufficient to say that while one side represents a fight over a 
fallen warrior, on the other side only two warriors are repre- 
sented, one of whom is forced to the ground by his stronger 
opponent. On each side a woman is represented as a filling 
figure, and there is a flying eagle on each side. Common to 
each side, also, are a number of peaceful men clad in mantles, 
who may in each case be supposed to be onlookers. 

Let us now take up the points in which this vase resembles 
the Boston cylix. In each case it is to be observed that the 
woman wears a red chiton. Wherever the chlamys is worn 
(7.e. on the women and the quiet figures) we should observe 
that it is decorated with red spots surrounded with white dots. 
Now, on the Boston vase, in the Polyphemus scene, we have 
noticed that Athena wears a red chiton; so that this is a 
marked similarity to the Berlin vase. But still more impor- 
tant is the treatment of the chlamys; for the two vases exactly 
correspond in this particular. 

This seems to show pretty conclusively that the Boston cylix 
and Berlin 1672 are the work of one and the same man. But 
there are several other points of resemblance. Under the frieze 
there is a band of lotus on the Berlin cylix that is absolutely 
identical with that of the Boston vase, that is, with red buds 
and white blossoms. No ray pattern, however, appears on the 
vase in Berlin as on that in Boston. 

To sum up: the similarities in technique between the two 
vases are: (1) the abundant use of overcolor; (2) the treat- 
ment of drapery without folds; (3) the ornamentation of the 
chlamys with spots of red surrounded with white dots; (4) the 
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use of a red chiton for women; (5) the exact correspondence 
of the lotus pattern in the two vases; (6) the absolute sim- 
ilarity of the treatment of the inside of the two vases; (7) the 
unusual shape, with its heavy, knobbed handles. All this 
proves conclusively, in my opinion, that Berlin 1672 and the 
Boston cylix were made by the same potter, and painted by the 
same painter. If this is so, then it seems as if Furtwangler 
must be mistaken in calling this vase Chalcidian. For, assum- 
ing that it is, and that my premise that it and the Boston vase 
are the work of the same hand is correct, then we should 
expect that the inscriptions on the Boston vase would have 
some meaning, for this is the rule with Chalcidian vases. But 
these inscriptions are meaningless, proving that the Boston vase 
is Attic. Then so must Berlin 1672 be Attic, if my theory is 
correct, and I think I have shown from similarities of technique 
that it is. <A better title, therefore, for the Berlin vase would 
be “ Attic, with Chalcidian influence,” or “ Attic, with Oriental 
influence.”’ ee 

Let us now turn to the Munich cylix. It is of the same 
shape, with heavy, knobbed handles, and is No. 335 of Jahn’s 
catalogue.t. The subject, which is the same on each side of the 
vase, is of a Dionysiac nature. ‘There are six figures. In the 
middle of each side, Dionysus, with a drinking-horn in his left 
hand, and a vine in his right, walks to right, looking behind 
him at a nude, bearded satyr, who runs toward him, carrying a 
wine-skin full of wine on his left shoulder. Dionysus wears a 
white chiton with red spots, and a black himation decorated 
with red spots surrounded with white dots. The satyr is fol- 
lowed by a woman, clad in a black, sleeveless chiton, decorated 
with the red spots surrounded by white dots, and with a red 
fillet in her hair. Her flesh is treated in white overcolor. Be- 
hind her, a nude satyr, with red hair and beard, stands looking 
at her in astonishment. In front of Dionysus, a nude, bearded 
satyr pursues a woman, clad exactly as the other is clad, who 
runs off to right. Her pose is exactly the same as the “ Eu- 
rylochus” of the Boston cylix. Below, a band of lotus, with 
black buds and red blossoms, runs around the vase; below that, 


1 Its present number in the Pinakothek is 2016. See p. 8, note 7. In refer- 
ring to this vase, I shall use its present number. 
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three lines, then a meander, then three more lines, and then a 
tongue and ray pattern, the tongues of alternate red and black. 
The handles are of black varnish, with applied red on the tops 
and bottoms, and on the tops of the knobs. Under the handles 
there are satyrs. ‘The field of the vase is covered with mean- 
ingless inscriptions. The vase is published in Lau, Die Griech- 
ischen Vasen, pl. 18, 1. 

The similarities in technique between this vase and the Boston 
cylix are: (1) the abundant use of overcolor; (2) the treat- 
ment of the garments without folds; (3) the use of the red 
spots surrounded with white dots; (4) the presence of many 
meaningless inscriptions on the field of the vase; (5) the rela- 
tive similarity of the lotus patterns in the two vases; (6) the 
drawing in of figures under the handles; (7) the unusual 
shape, with the heavy, knobbed handles. With all these points 
of resemblance, I think it fairly safe to assume that the treat- 
ment of the inside of the Munich vase is identical with that of 
the Boston cylix. I therefore firmly believe that Munich 2016 
(as it is numbered now) belongs with Berlin 1672 and the 
Boston cylix in a class by a hitherto unrecognized master, 
whose characteristics seem to be the abundant use of overcolor, 
the decoration of garments with red spots surrounded with 
white dots, and in the cylix, the use of heavy, knobbed handles, 
“strongly suggestive of metal technique.” ?! 
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[Pirate I] 





THE extensive remains on the north of the Forum occupy- 
ing the space between the Argiletum and the street adjoin- 
ing the temple of Antoninus and Faustina are commonly 
regarded as belonging to a single monument, to which, as a 
whole, is applied the name of the basilica Aemilia. A close 
examination, however, makes it evident that these remains rep- 
resent two distinct monuments of almost equal size and impor- 
tance, which are not only structurally independent, but the 
work of two different periods. The earlier of these monu- 
ments consists of the large hall on the north, correctly recog- 
nized as the basilica Aemilia, with which was originally united 
in structure, though not in architectural plan, the row of small 
rooms, or tabernae, on the south, the remains of which are still 
visible below those of the following period. The other and 
later monument, which was but little inferior in size and mag- 
nificence to the former, consists of the long colonnade, or porti- 
cus, adjoining the Forum on the north, into which was incor- 
porated the row of larger rooms, or tabernae, which replaced 
those of the earlier period. : 

While the present discussion is, in the main, concerned with 
the later monument, a brief examination of the other and 
earlier one may not be unprofitable. The more important part 
of this monument, the basilica proper,! consisted of a spacious 
hall more than 90 m. in length and about 27 m. wide, which 
was enclosed on both sides,? originally, by walls of opus quad- 
ratum. ‘The main door of the basilica was, it is probable, at 


1 For the south wall of the basilica, see PLarsr I, the red wall on the north. 
2 The ends of the basilica, as well as a part of the north side, are not yet 
completely excavated. 
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the end opposite the Curia. On the side towards the Forum, 
however, it was entered also by three smaller coors,! one of 
which, that towards the east, has been preserved (Fig. 1),? 
The orientation of the building, which is, in general, that of 
the more important of the earlier monuments on the west of the 





Figure 1. — REMAINS OF A DooR OF THE REPUBLICAN BASILICA AEMILIA. 


Forum, notably the Tabularium and the temples of Saturn and 
Concord, did not differ materially, it is probable, from that of 


1 Until very recently the existence of the central door only has been recog- 
nized. The failure to recognize the existence of the other two has led to the 
assumption that the door of a building, identified as the basilica Aemilia, a part 
of which is represented on a fragment of the marble plan (Hiilsen, Rém. Mitt. 
XX, p. 53, and Fig. 13), was that in the centre. From a comparison, however, 
of the position of the word basilica, which is partly preserved, with that of the 
same word on the corresponding plan of the basilica Julia (Richter, Top. p. 84, 
Fig. 2; Hiilsen-Carter, Roman Forum, p. 22, Fig. 5), it is evident that the door 
is probably that farther toward the west. 

2 At a very late period this door was filled in by a rough wall made of broken 
stones and marble (see Fig. 1). 


¢ 
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the older building or buildings replaced by it.1. Though no 
remains of the pavement are left, the general level of the build- 
ing, which was about 13 m. above sea level,? is clearly indicated: 
(1) by the level of the top of the foundations of the outer 
walls; (2) by the well-preserved remains of the tufa base of 
one of the columns supporting the nave of the earlier basilica; ® 
and (3) by the depth of the walls of opus ecaementicium in 
which the bases of the columns of the later basilica are set,* as 
well as of the refuse material used as filling between these 
walls. 

The small rooms on the south, the tabernae novae (Fig. 2),° 
were at least seventeen in number, including those into which the 
three doors® of the basilica opened. ‘They were from 4.4 m. to 
4.5m. wide and at least 7.75m. long. Their orientation was the 
same as that of the basilica in their rear. Their level was, 
however, slightly lower, being about 12.75 m. above sea level. 
Though no remains of the pavements have been preserved, their 
general position is still clearly traceable not only in the height 
of the foundations of the walls, but especially in the level of a 
number of circular travertine curbs which were set in the pave- 
ment of the different rooms,’ through which the water from the 
upper stories was conducted into a small sewer underneath the 
floor. 

1 The line of direction of the street forming the eastern boundary of the 
Forum before the time of Augustus (Hiilsen-Carter, /.c. pp. 160 f. and pl. III) 
agrees practically with that of the minor axis of the basilica. The same general 
orientation is recognizable also in the very early pavement of cappellaccio, 10.6 m. 
above sea level, which has been laid bare during recent years in front of the 
temple of Julius Caesar. 

2 The fixed point of reference from which the levels given throughout this 
discussion are measured is that quoted in the valuable plan made by the School 
of Engineers of the University of Rome (Media Pars Urbis, Istituto Geografico 
Militare, Firenze, 1911) for the broad step in front of the basilica, which is 
13.87 m. above sea level. 

3 Figure 5, the tufa base on the right. 

4 Figure 3, the concrete wall on the left. 

5 The name tabernae novae was applied to these rooms until a much later 
period than is commonly supposed. 

6 It is possible that two at least of these doors belong to the later period. 
The unsymmetrical position of the one which is left (see Figs. 1 and 2), however, 
with reference to the walls of the later tabernae on either side of it, argues for 
their earlier origin. 

7 See Piate I and Figure 2. 
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The type of construction used both in the basilica and in the 
tabernae at the earlier period is opus quadratum. The outer 
wall of the basilica, which is from 1.16 m. to 1.19 m. wide, 
is composed of two narrower walls, 58 cm. to 59 cm. in width, 
which are structurally independent, though contiguous. The 
foundation of this double wall, however, which is from 1.35 m. 
to 1.50 m. wide, consists of a single structural unit. The walls 
between the shops, the alternate courses of which tail regularly 





Figure 2.— REMAINS OF THE TABERNAE NOVAE. 


into the wall of the basilica in their rear,! are from 57 cm. to 
59 cm. in width, while the foundations are from 40 cm. to 50 
em. wider. The material used in the walls both of the basilica 
and of the tabernae is reddish brown tufa. The foundations, 
however, are of the grayish yellow tufa so common in the earlier 
republican monuments.2 The blocks are from 57 cm. to 58 cm. 

1 The walls of several of the. rooms are at present traceable only by the re- 
mains of these courses, which are still left in the walls of the basilica. 


2 Van Deman, ‘ Methods of Determining the Date of Roman Concrete Monu- 
ments,’ 4.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 245. 
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high, and are normally from 1m. to 2m. long. The joints are 
closely fitted and the technique is, in general, very fine. 

Of the architectural decoration of the basilica of this period 
as a whole but little remains. The foundations and the square 
base of one of the columns on the south side of the nave have, 
however, been preserved, on top of which is a circular fragment, 
the exact nature of which is not clear (Fig. 3). The lower 





Figure 3.—TxHeE BASE OF A COLUMN OF THE BASILICA OF THE 
REPUBLICAN PERIOD. 


part of the base, which is much larger than those belonging to 
the columns of the basilica of the following period, was about 
1.65 cm. square, while the fragment which rests upon it was at 
least 1.05 m. in diameter.! The material used for the base, as 


1 The size of the base and especially of the circular fragment above it is of 
interest in its bearing upon the question of the provenience of the noted columns 
of Phrygian marble, 1.19 m. in diameter, which adorned the nave of the earlier 
church of St. Paul (Lanciani, B. Com. Rom. 1899, pp. 177-185, Hiilsen, 7.c., X VII, 
p. 52, n. 1), since the diameter of the columns represented by these remains would 
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well as for the foundation on which it rests, is the grayish 
yellow tufa of which the foundations of the outer wall are made. 
Two important restorations of the basilica are clearly trace- 
able. In the first of these, which was occasioned, as is evident 
from the condition of the walls, by a destructive fire, the greater 
part of the superstructure was entirely rebuilt. While the 
orientation and the general plan! of the building remained 
unchanged, the level was raised at this time to its present 
height, which is 14.27 m. above sea level. A marked change in 
construction is noticeable also. While the material used in the 
outer walls is reddish brown tufa of the same kind as that of 
the original structure, the blocks are from 8 cm. to 5em. higher? 
as well as considerably longer than those of the earlier period. 
On either side of the doors the earlier tufa was replaced, for 
the sake of strength, by travertine.? Instead, also, of the 
separate foundations of tufa on which the several bases of the 
columns of the earlier basilica rested, continuous walls of opus 
caementictum were built, in which the bases of the new columns 
were set.4 The opus caementicium of which these walls are 
made is composed of caementa, for the most part, of reddish 
brown and grayish yellow tufa, and dusky red mortar. 
Concerning the facade of the basilica of this period little is 
definitely known. From the numerous architectural fragments 
which remain, the general style of decoration on the inside of 
the building is, however, clear. ‘The nave and aisles were sup- 
ported by three rows of columns of African marble, 85 cm. in 
diameter, with bases and Corinthian capitals of white marble. 


be, when covered with stucco, almost identical with that of the columns referred 
to. No traces of any bases corresponding to this in size have been found, however, 
in the basilica of the later period. 

1 No exact plan of the building is, at present, possible, since the excavations 
are as yet incomplete. 

2 The courses are normally from 62 cm. to 63 cm. in height, that is, a little 
more than two Roman peek: Cf. the height of the courses in the earlier build- 
ing, p. 17. 

8 See Piats I and Figure 1. 

4 See Figure 3, the concrete wall on the left. The same method of construc- 
tion is used in the basilica Julia. The failure to recognize this has led to the 
error of assuming that the foundation walls between the bases of the pillars at 
the northwest corner of the building, which are of opus caementicium faced with 
opus reticulatum, are independent and belong to an earlier monument. 
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Above these columns was an entablature of exquisite workman- 
ship, which was also of white marble. On a portion of the 
architrave belonging to this entablature the remains of an 
inscription have been preserved which records the restoration 
of the building by Aemilius Paullus.!. A second row of col- 
umns, 55 cm. in diameter, which are of the same marble as the 
columns below, supported the wooden ceiling of the galleries 
over the aisles. | 

The row of rooms, or tabernae, on the south of the basilica, 
which had been also, in large part, destroyed by the fire, were 
not restored. The rooms by which they were replaced were of 
a larger size, and formed a part architecturally as well as struc- 
turally of the new porticus which arose in front of them. 

In consequence of the change in orientation and level which 
accompanied the restoration of the basilica and the monuments 
near it, the earlier sewers? were, in large part, destroyed. In 
their place two new sewers of massive construction were built 
at the higher level. One of these, the so-called Cloaca Maxima, 
passing to the west. of the basilica, followed the line of the 
Argiletum and of the street on the north of the Forum to a 
point a little beyond the shrine of Venus Cloacina, where it 
turned sharply to the south toward the Tiber. The walls and 
vault of this sewer are built, for the most part, of large blocks 
of tufa and travertine. In certain portions of its course, how- 
ever, opus caementicium was used instead. The second and no 
less important of the new sewers ‘ crossed the basilica obliquely 
from the northeast to the westernmost of the three doors on 
the south, and, passing underneath the porticus at right angles 
to its main axis, emptied into the other sewer not far from the 


1 Hiilsen, Rom. Mitt. XVII, p. 52. 

2 Considerable remains of one of these sewers are still left, which are visible, 
3m. to 4m. below the present level of the porticus, under one of the: later 
tabernae (PLateE la). The type of construction of this sewer, which is opus 
quadratum made of low blocks of cappellaccio, suggests a very early period. 
Since, however, the level of the top of the vault is 20 cm. to 80 cm. higher than 
that of the republican pavement near (Hiilsen, 7.c., XX, p. 67, and Fig. 21 «, y), 
which was probably not destroyed earlier than 210 B.c., it must be assigned to 
a period later than that date. 

3 Narducci, Fognatura di Roma, p. 41 and Tav. 6. 

4 Puate I. The two sewers are, strictly speaking, two branches of a single 
sewer. 
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shrine of Venus Cloacina. At the point where this sewer 
passed underneath the row of columns on the north of the nave 
of the basilica, the channel is divided by a massive pillar on 
which rests the foundation of one of the columns above. The 
level of the floor of the sewer is somewhat higher than that of 
the so-called Cloaca Maxima, while the top of the vault is but 
a little below the pavement of the basilica. The walls of the 
sewer beneath the basilica, with the vaults as well, are built, so 
far as seen, of massive blocks of tufa and travertine. Under- 
neath the porticus, however, opus caementicium is used, which 
is of the same type as that of the walls supporting the columns 
of the basilica. 

At a very late Pesca: the basilica suffered again from fire. 
The walls of opus quadratum were, at this time, partly re- 
placed by those of opus caementicoum faced with brick; the re- 
mains of which are still preserved. 

The entire space between the basilica and the Forum was 
occupied, as has been said,! by a great porticus, or colonnade, 
which, though independent in structure and in architectural 
plan, was closely connected with the basilica in its rear. The 
relative date of the two monuments is shown very clearly by 
the following facts. The more important branch of the massive 
sewer which was built at the time of the first restoration of the 
basilica passed, as has been seen, beneath the pavement not 
only of the basilica but of the porticus as well. The walls of 
this sewer, in that portion of its course which lies below the 
porticus, are not only identical in type of construction with the 
foundations of that building, but are structurally a part of them, 
as is seen clearly in the continuity of the mass of opus caemen- 
tictum of which both the sewer and the foundations are made. 
The erection of the porticus must, therefore, have been con- 
temporaneous with the building of the sewer. It is clear, then, 
that it cannot have differed greatly in period from the restora- 
tion of the basilica, in connection with which the sewer was 
built. This conclusion is confirmed by the agreement of the 
two monuments both in the materials and in the methods used 
in their construction. 

The general orientation of the porticus is the same as that 

1p. 14. 
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of the basilica. The line of the western front, however, follow- 
ing that of the street beyond, meets the fagade towards the 
Forum at an acute angle, concealing the lack of harmony in 
the orientation of the older basilica and the new Curia. The 
level of the main corridor, which is shown not only by the 
height of the concrete foundations but also by the remains of 
portions of the original pavement, is 14.03 m. above sea level. 
The level of the lower step on the south is 12.75 m. above sea 
level, differing but 15 cm. from that of the lower step of the 
temple of Julius Caesar. The entire length of the porticus in 
front is 102 m.1, and its width, including the steps and the 
tabernae, is 20.4m. At the east end of the building is a broad 
wing, the front of which projects 7.25 m. beyond the facade of 
the colonnade. 3 

The porticus proper consists of the broad flight of steps 
which surrounds the building on the south and west, the 
colonnade and the tabernae in the rear. On the south side 
four steps, 20 cm. to 22 cm. in height, lead from the street 
adjoining the Forum to a broad platform, 1.35 m. in width, 
from which a second flight of three steps ascends to the cor- 
ridor above. Owing to the higher level of the adjoining street, 
the steps at the west end of the building were but six in 
number.? The facade of the porticus towards the Forum was 
composed of an arcade of fifteen arches, which were supported 
by massive pillars of white marble, on the outer faces of which 
were engaged columns. The width of the pillars was about 
1.35 m., while the diameter of the engaged columns in front 
was 89cm. The distance between the centres of the pillars 
was 6.35m. Above the arches was a Doric eutablature, on top 
of which rested an upper arcade similar to that below. No 
traces remain of the facade at either the east or the west end 
of the building except the holes left in the mass of concrete by 
the removal of the tufa and travertine foundations on which 
the heavier portions of the structure rested. From the repre- 


1 The length at the rear of the tabernae is several metres less. 

2 The street at the east end of the building is not yet fully excavated. The 
number of steps at that end is, therefore, uncertain. 

8 For the remains at the western end of the building, see Hiilsen, J.c., XX, 
p. 57, Fig. 16. 
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sentation of the building in sixteenth century drawings,! how- 
ever, it is probable that there was a wall of opus quadratum at 
the west end, in which was a door, or doors, enclosed by pillars 
and engaged columns. The inner corridor was 7 m. wide. 
Opening upon it were sixteen rooms, the successors of the 
earlier tabernae novae, from three of which, as in the preceding 
period, doors led into the basilica in the rear. The larger of 
these rooms, thirteen in number, which corresponded in position 
to the arches of the arcade opposite, were 7.75 m. long and 
9.45 m. wide. The dividing walls between the rooms ended 
in white marble pilasters, one of which, at the east end of the 
building, is still 2m setwu. At either end of the row of tabernae 
was a smaller room® containing a stairway,* which led to a 
gallery or to a second row of rooms above, the existence of which 
is proved, further, by the remains, in several of the tabernae 
below, of concrete vaults 38.2 m. above the pavement. In front 
of two of the tabernae traces are left also of the grooves in 
which the sliding doors were placed. 

Of the projecting wing at the east end of the porticus no 
exact plan is possible. From the remains of the massive 
foundations of opus caementicium as well as from the position 
of the lower step on the south, which is still in sztw,® its size 
and general proportions are, however, clear. Its length was 
9.4 m. to 9.5 m., and its width, including the steps toward 
the west, at least 18.25 m. From the size of the holes which 
were left in the concrete by the removal of the tufa and trav- 
ertine blocks used for the foundations of the pillars on the 
south, it is probable that these were somewhat more massive 
than those of the facade of the porticus. The marble base of 
the pillar at the corner where the wing and the porticus join is 
still an setw.® 


1 For a discussion of these drawings, see Hiilsen, J.c., XVI, pp. 45 ff. ; 
XX, pp. 54 ff., with the literature there referred to. 

2 Hiilsen, J.c., XX, p. 56, Fig. 15; Htilsen-Carter, R.F. p. 129, Fig. 63. 

3 Beyond the stairway on the west, is a very small room of irregular shape, 
the purpose of which is not clear. 

4 In the second century two smaller stairways were added nearer the gence 
of the building. 

5 See Prats I, c. 

6 For the exact dimensions of this base, see Hiilsen, /.c., XVII, p. 45, Fig. 13. 
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The foundations both of the porticus, with the exception of 
the tabernae, and of the projecting wing consist of a solid plat- 
form made of opus caementicium, in which are set the travertine - 
foundations for the pillars. The lower part of the foundations 
of the walls of the tabernae is also of the same concrete, above 
which is a heavy wall 1.2 m. to 1.5 m. wide made of blocks of 
reddish brown tufa. ‘The walls above, which are identical in 
type with those belonging to the restored portions of the 
basilica, are made also of reddish brown tufa. The width of 
these walls is 89 cm. to 90 cm., and the height of the courses 
of blocks of which they are made 62cm. to 63cm. The vaults 
above the tabernae rest on projecting courses of travertine, as 
in the corresponding rooms adjoining the basilica Julia. The 
opus caementicitum of which the foundations are made is com- 
posed of caementa of medium size, which are, for the most part, 
of the reddish brown tufa used in the walls of opus quadratum, 
mixed with dusky red mortar. For the sake of lightness, how- 
ever, grayish yellow tufa was used for the caementa of the 
vaults. The material employed in the architectural decoration 
of the porticus was, so far as can be determined, Luna marble. 
The technique was of the highest order. 

At a very late period the porticus, like the basilica adjoining 
it, was, in large part, destroyed by fire. For the massive 
pillars of white marble, fourteen in number, not including those 
at the ends of the facade, were substituted twenty-four small 
columns of red granite, 50 cm. in diameter, with bases of white 
marble 75 cm. square. ‘The distance between the centres of 
of these was 8.8 m.! 

A little beyond the stairway at the east end of the row of 
tabernae, not far from the centre of the aisle of the porticus, is 
a pozzo, which from the type of construction used in the lower 
part of the wall lining it, must be assigned to a very early date. 

For the determination of the date to be assigned to the 
monument just described, a brief consideration is necessary of 
the development of the adjoining monument, with which it 
was so closely united, the basilica Aemilia. In 179 B.c., as 


1 The distance between the centres of the pillars was 6.385 m. For a recon- 
struction of the fagade, see Hiilsen, /.c., XX, p. 58, Fig. 17; Hiilsen-Carter, /.c., 
p. 182, Fig. 66. 


ond 
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is well known, Aemilius and Fulvius built, behind the tabernae 
novae, a basilica, which bore the name of basilica Aemilia et 
Fulvia. In 788.c. M. Aemilius Lepidus restored this building, 
but, so far as can be determined, without change either in size 
or in general plan. In 54 B.c. the curule aedile, Aemilius Paul- 
lus Lepidus, began, according to Cicero,! a second restoration 
of this same basilica, in addition to or in place of which, however, 
before its completion, with money given him for this purpose by 
Julius Caesar, he built another,? which was much larger and more 
magnificent. After the fire of 14 B.c., by which the greater 
number of the monuments north and east of the Forum were 
either wholly or in part destroyed, this building was extensively 
restored by the consul, Paullus Lepidus, with money furnished 
in large part by Augustus. In the fifth century, after another 
destructive fire, the basilica was again restored in the rude 
fashion of the time. ; 

Of the several groups of remains which are recognized as 
representing the basilica Aemilia of the various periods, the 
earliest is that to which belong the walls of reddish brown tufa 
with foundations of grayish yellow tufa. The erection of the 
building described above ? to which these walls belong marks the 
beginning of the structural history of the basilica, so far as it 
can be, at present,* determined. For the date of this building 
the evidence, fortunately, is conclusive. In the year 54 B.c., as 
has been said above, Aemilius Lepidus rebuilt the basilica on an 
enlarged scale on land purchased with money given him by Julius 
Caesar. Since the building just referred to, which is a single 
structural unit, occupied the entire space between the Argiletum 
and the street towards the east, any further enlargement in its 
plan, especially any extension towards the northwest such as that 


1 Ad. Att. IV, 16, 14: Paullus in medio foro basilicam iam paene texuit 
iisdem columnis, illam autem quam locavit facit magnificentissimam. Quid 
quaeris ? nihil gratius illo monumento, nihil gloriosius. Itaque Caesaris amici 

. in monumentum illud quod tu tollere laudibus solebas, ut forum laxaremus 
et usque ad atrium Libertatis explicaremus, contempsimus sexcenties HS. - Cf. 
Plutarch, Caes. 29, and Appian, Civ. 2, 26. 

2 The relation of the two buildings is not clear. From the words of Cicero, 
however, it is certain that both are to be placed on the north side of the Forum. 

3 Pp. 14 ff. 

4 It is to be hoped that the excavations now in progress may bring to light 
the remains of other and earlier walls. 
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described by Cicero,! is impossible. The building in question 
cannot, therefore, have been erected earlier than 54 B.c. That 
it was not erected after that time is equally clear, not only from 
the absence of any reference to a reconstruction on a larger 
scale,? but especially from the level of the tabernae, which, © 
towards the west, are more than a half metre below the pave- 
ment of the Forum of the following period. It is safe to con- 
clude, therefore, that the building in question is that erected by 
Aemilius Lepidus in 54 8.c. This conclusion is, further, con- 
firmed by the type of construction, which is that found in other 
monuments of the same general period. In the year 14 B.c., 
as has been said above, the basilica was, in large part, destroyed 
by fire. To the period immediately following this disaster 
must be assigned, therefore, the first restoration of the building, 
to which belong the coarser walls of reddish brown tufa which 
have been described above.? Conclusive evidence for this period 
is furnished, also, by the level of the building, as well as by 
the type of construction, which is that characteristic of the time 
of Augustus. 

With this restoration of the basilica the erection of the porti- 
cus in front of it was closely connected. It must, therefore, 
be assigned to the same general period, that is, to the later 
years of the reign of Augustus. 

~ Among the more important monuments built by Augustus 
during the latter part of his reign, especial mention is made of 
the porticus of Gaius and Lucius,® to which was applied, at a 
later time, the name of porticus Julia.6 Concerning the site 
and even the existence of this monument widely differing 
opinions prevail. According to the opinion of certain scholars,’ 
the porticus did not exist as a separate monument, but is to be 
identified rather with the north aisle of the basilica Julia, which 


1 See above, p. 25, n. ie 

2 The use of vestitwit in the inscription recording the restoration of the monu- 
ment in the following period is worthy of note (see above, p. 20). Cf. the use 
of locavit in the description of the erection of the building (see above, p. 25, n.1). 

SP ay: 4 Van Deman, /.c., pp. 390 ff. 

5 Suet. Aug. 29: quaedam etiam opera sub nomine alieno... fecit, ut 
porticum basilicamque Gai et Luci. 

6 Dio Cassius, LVI, 27, 5; Schol. Pers. Sat. 4, 49. 

7 See, for example, Jordan, Top. II, p. 210; Richter, Top. p. 361. 
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also bore originally the names of Gaius and Lucius. Other 
writers hold, on the contrary, that the porticus was a distinct 
monument on the opposite side of the Forum, the remains of 
which are to be recognized in those described above. That the 
latter opinion is correct is shown clearly by the following facts. 

In a much vexed passage of an ancient schohast we read that 
the puteal Libonis stood “in the portieus Julia near by the 
Arcus Fabianus.”? Concerning the general site of one of the 
three monuments here mentioned, the arcus, or fornix Fabianus, 
there is, fortunately, no lack of evidence. It stood, according to 
the ancient writers, on the north side of the Forum, near the be- 
ginning of the Sacra Via, not far from the Regia and the temple 
of Vesta. The monuments connected with it in the passage 
just quoted must also have been situated in the same vicinity, 
that is, on the north side of and adjoining the Forum or at the 
beginning of the Sacra Via. Since the remains of the porticus 
described above® are so situated, and since the possibility of 
the existence of a second porticus in the same vicinity is pre- 
cluded by the lack of space, it is necessary to conclude that the 
porticus in question is that of Gaius and Lucius or, as it was 
called later, the porticus Julia. It is not improbable that the 
pozzo referred to above,* which until a late period occupied a 
prominent place in the aisle of the porticus, is to be identified 
as the puteal Libonis.§ 

At the northeast corner of the Forum there have been found 
at various times a number of fragmentary inscriptions dedicated 
to Gaius and Lucius Caesar as well as one to Augustus,® which 
from their general style seem to belong to a single monument. 
In addition to these fragmentary inscriptions the excavations 
in recent years have brought to light, amid a heap of broken 
marble, on the steps at the east end of the porticus, a monu- 
mental inscription, 4.8 m. long and 1.5 m. high, which is dedi- 


1 See, for example, Thédenat, Forum Romain, pp. 148 and 255. 

2 Schol. Pers. Sat. 4, 49 : foeneratores ad puteal Scribonis Licinit (l. Scribonii 
Libonis) quod est in porticu Iulia ad arcum Fabianum. 

ee p21: it. 4 Pp, 24, 

5 A few large pieces of travertine near the front of the wing at the east end 
of the porticus which seem to be in situ may possibly belong to the fornix 
Fabianus. 

6 For these inscriptions, see Hiilsen, /.c., 1899, pp. 60-61. 
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cated to Lucius Caesar. Not only is this inscription practically 
complete, but the huge blocks on which it is cut lie still almost 
in their original order. An examination of these blocks reveals, 
further, the fact that they lie in a line parallel, in general, to 
that of the west front of the projecting wing at the end of the 
porticus. It is safe to assume, therefore, that the inscription 
belonged originally to that structure, forming a part most prob- 
ably of the lower entablature. It is probable, also, that a 
similar inscription to Gaius Caesar stood in a corresponding 
position on the upper entablature or on that facing the east, 
while the inscription to Augustus occupied a place on the front 
of the monument facing the temple of Julius Caesar. The 
exact date of the erection of the sacellum as well as of the porticus 
of Gaius and Lucius, of which it formed a part, may very well 
have been, as suggested by Hiilsen,® 2 B.c. or a little later. 

The late restoration of the porticus, as of the basilica adjoin- 
ing it, cannot have been earlier than the fifth century, as is 
shown clearly by the type of construction. It is probable, 
therefore, that it is to be assigned, as has been ue res to 
the period of Honorius. 


ESTHER Bo1isE VAN DEMAN. 
Rome, September, 1912. 


1 For a discussion of this inscription, see Hiilsen, J.c., XX, pp. 59 ff. 
2 See Vaglieri, Gli Scavi Recenti nel Foro Romano, p. 84, Fig. 38. 
8. TC. a eg PPOOU 4. 4 Hiilsen, U.c., XVII, p. 54. 
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HonoriFric INSCRIPTIONS 
(a) to Officials (Nos. 2, 3)_ 


2. Cylindrical pedestal of bluish marble found in April, 
1910, a little lower than the steps of the so-called stoa (cf. 
A.J.A. XIV, 1910, p. 406). Projecting moulding at top and 
bottom. Height 1.00 m.; diameter at top 0.81 m., at bottom 
0.83 m. Letters 0.015 m. to 0.02 m. high, the larger letters 
in lines 2-4. In centre of the bottom round hole 0.045 m. 
deep and 0.04 m. in diameter. Bottom rough, except for 
smooth bearing margin 0.14 m. wide. Similar margin at top 
about 0.18 m. wide. On top round hole in centre 0.04 m. 
deep, 0.07 m. in diameter, and running thereto from rear a 
narrow channel 0.38 m. long. The cylinder must have had 
on the top a slab bearing a statue and at the bottom a stone 
base. Letters A, E, I-l, O, M, 3, Y, 2, 6; somewhat roughly 
cut, apices very slight. Space is left uncut in Il. 6, 11, 12, 16, 
18, 21. Date first century B.c. Inv. A. 3. 


ec ial 3 jd 
6 Onpos ériunoev 
‘ToAAav ‘lodAAov xpvoots crepavors apioTy- 
\ Neues A \ » a 
ots duvoiv Kai ikove xpvon Kal dAAn xpvo7n KoAOC- 
a - ld 
on Kal GAAn xpvon edim7w Kal dAdats xaAxKais 8 
5 Kal ayaApaciv papyapivols Tpioiv Kat adAats 
yparrais 5° avopa dyabov kal piAdrarp ovta 
Kal moAAas peo Beias TeX€oavTa ErtTVXMs, Kal ToOA- 
Aovds Kiwvdvvous Kal dy@vas Kal éydiKacias brép TOD 
dynpwov avadedpevov Kal KaTopOwoavrTa, Kat oTpa- 
10 TyynoavTa € KaAALOTA, Kal TOAAG Kal peydAa TOV CvV- 
aA te 
pepovTwv Tepironcavt(a) TH TaTpidL, Kal YupvacLapynoay- 
> A 297 a E] s ND. , 
Ta €k TOU idiov Biov émipavertata, Kal aywvobery- 


1No. I was published in A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 11-82. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 29 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. X VII (1913), No. 1. 
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4 \ > / 7 pe A \ , 
cava avabynvaia kai Kigevyna rap éatod, Kai yevo- 
ec 4 A c / \ , / 
pevov lepea THS Pawns, Kat KadXrioTas ToLnoavTa Ov- 
15 (ai)as Tots Peots ToAXAKIS brép THS TOU Onpov TwTn- 
A x XN \ lal a 
plas, Kal Ta dro Tov Ovowwv mavTa dtavipavTa 
A a / \ , > ew 3QN7 t Yaad 2 S 
TaCL TOs TOAITaLs Kal E€vois ev TH idia oiKia Kal 
> an , \ N » 
€vy TH yupvaciw, Kal Tas GAAas apgavTa apxas 
Xx a oes /, > / 3 if 
TAS MEYioTAS Kal Ev TATALs dvaoTpapevTa avdpnws 
/ lal 
20 kat Kabapyws Kal diKaiws, Kat ToAAds év mavTi TO 
4 / A 
Biw rounoapevov éeriddces TH marpidu, maons 


GPETHS EVEKEV Kal EVENyETias THS Eis EaUTOV. 


Translation 


The People honored Iollas son of Iollas with two golden wreaths, 
rewards of merit; with a golden portrait-effigy, a golden colossal 
portrait-effigy, and a golden equestrian portrait-effigy; with four 
bronze portrait-effigies ; with three marble portrait-images, and with 
four painted portraits. He was a good man and a lover of his 
city. He efficiently served many times as ambassador. On _ be- 
half of the People he took upon himself and successfully terminated 
many perils, trials, and lawsuits. He five times held with distinc- 
tion the office of strategus, and secured for his city many great bene- 
fits. He most brilliantly performed at his personal expense the 
duties of gymnasiarch. He conducted at his own cost the Pan- 
athenaic and EKumenean games. He was appointed priest of Rome. 
On many occasions he offered to the gods sumptuous sacrifices for 
. the People’s welfare, and distributed all the remains of the sacri- 
fices among all the citizens and aliens at his own house and in the 
gymnasium. He filled the other principal offices, and in all of them 
displayed vigor, integrity, and justice. Many were the gifts which 
in the course of his hfe he bestowed upon his city. The above 
honors were a tribute. to his many noble qualities and his services 
to the People. 


This is one of the rare inscriptions which summarize public 
distinctions bestowed on various occasions. When two or more 
honors were simultaneously conferred, each was, as a rule, dif- 
ferent from the rest, and had, therefore, to be separately 
described. Thus at Teos (CLL. G. 3085) the six awards made at 
one time were a gold wreath, a painted portrait, a full-length 
painted portrait,.a. bronze effigy, a “golden” effigy, and a marble 
image. Six such assorted distinctions were. bestowed at Per- 
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gamum (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 246); five at Tasos 
(B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 546), at Priene (Jns. v. Priene, Nos. 
112, 118); four at Cyme (C.1.G. 3524), Mylasa (B.C. V, 
1881, p. 96), and Priene Cins. v. Priene, No. 114).  Illustra- 
tions of the prevalence of this custom might be almost indefi- 
nitely multiplied.1 But when several identical honors to 
one person are recorded together, it is usually because they 
were awarded by different bodies or at different times. Thus 
in Le Bas- Wadd. 1730 a (= Syll. 291) the sixteen golden wreaths 
and three bronze statues were given by nineteen different cities 
or leagues; in Syll. 165 (Athens) there are eight wreaths and 
several donors. So also two or more identical honors given to 
one person on different occasions might, as in Jnser. Brit. Mus. 
IV, 1, No. 787 (= Le Bas-Wadd. 1572, bis : Cnidus) and in the 
present case,? be summarily scheduled on one monument. But 
why should this ever have been done? In place of this sum- 
mary, it would have been simpler, and it was certainly more 
usual, for each honorific decree to be recorded below its own 
particular statue. Now we must remember that the award of 
a gold wreath, statue, or other expensive distinction, conveyed 
only the right to buy and display it. After being authorized 
by municipal decree it had, in most cases, to be paid for by the 
person honored or by his friends or relatives.2 Only in few 
anc special cases did the city itself meet the cost, a fact which ex- 
plains how Sardes could afford to be so munificent (cf. Francotte, 
Législation athénienne sur les distinctions honorifiques, 1900, p. 
60; Miss Welsh, B..S.A. XI, 1904-1905, p. 87). What if Iollas 


1 B.C.H. IX, 1885, p. 515 (Sparta), is not relevant, since its twelve statues 
were all given by individuals. In SyilJ. 289 the four statues may all have been 
different, since one was apparently colossal ; if. they were not, that is an excep- 
tion to the rule. In O.2.G. 2804 and R. Ft. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 148, the “third ”’ 
and ‘‘second’’ statues to the same person were probably awarded and set up at 
different times. 

2 See above, |. 20: év wavri 7 Biw. In Inscr. Brit. Mus. IV, 1, 787, the perfect 
tenses éordxe, Teriudxer, imply that past events are there reviewed, and it is 
simply incredible, though assumed in Hirschfeld’s notes, that all these honors, 
each variety in triplicate, should have been conferred at once and by a single 
decree. 

8’ Thus when Gorgias erected to himself (posuit sibi, Plin. NV. H. XX XIII, 83) 
his famous statue at Delphi, he was merely carrying into effect an honor be- 
stowed by the Delphians. 
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did not care to avail himself of all these opportunities for self- 
glorification? In that case it is possible that the statue stand- 
ing on our pedestal was the only one that he saw fit to erect. 
And, if so, it was natural that all the honors to which he was 
entitled should here be recorded as they are. This theory of 
economy on the part of the person honored affords a reasonable 
explanation of our summary, and seems applicable also to other 
inscriptions of this type (e.g. Le Bas-Wadd. Nos. 1148 and 1594 
= R. Ht. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 101; ZG. XII, 1,58). For such 
summaries see J.H.S. 1X, 1888, p. 248; B.C.H. XIII, 1889, p. 
364. After so long a career Iollas must have been, when this 
text was inscribed, considerably past middle age. That he 
was among the very richest citizens as well as a public bene- 
factor of the first rank (cf. B.C. H. X, 1886, pp. 52, 53; Rh. 
Mus. XLIX, 1894, pp. 425 f., pp. 436 f.) is shown not only by 
his list of services, but by the fact that the monuments which 
he was authorized to erect exceed in number and costliness 
those of that Cnidian inscription (Jnser. Brit. Mus. IV, 1, No. 
787) which for inexpensive municipal generosity has been till 
now the mostimportant document. ‘To Artemidorus, the friend 
of Julius Caesar (Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Artemidorus No. 28), 
Cnidus allowed the erection of three bronze, three ‘“ golden,” 
and three marble effigies. Jollas had the right to display one 
more,! not to mention four paintings, and among his fourteen 
authorized portraits, sculptured or painted, one was colossal 
and one equestrian. Artemidorus received, however, an epony- 
mous festival and quasi-divine honors of which Iollas could not 
boast. 

The date can be fixed within fairly narrow limits. The 
events referred to in the text must have preceded the rise of 
Augustus to supreme power, because the mention of the festival 
in honor of Eumenes, and of the cult of Rome only, shows that 
the cult of Augustus, which must have spread to the large cities 
of the province soon after 27 B.c., had not in [ollas’ day ap- 
peared at Sardes. On the other hand, the omission of the iota 
adscript, still regularly used in the Jns. v. Priene, Nos. 111 to 
120, about 80 B.c., and the 7 for e before vowels, point to a 
date not far from the Augustan period. The inscription cannot 


1In Syll. 289 we have also four bronze elkdves. 
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then be much earlier than 50 B.c., or much later than 25 B.c., 
and the thirty years preceding its date were those probably 
covered by L[ollas’ career. 

For honorific inscriptions of this type cf. Reinach, Zrazté 
dépigr. gr. pp. 872, 875, n. 1; Liermann, Diss. Halenses, X, 
1889, p. 16, 2; p. 52,n.7; Liebenam, Stddteverwaltung, p. 122, 
n. 2; B.CLH. V, 1881, p. 825; X, 1886, pp. 52, 533 Os ee 
ofl, and references there in note 4; K.P. I, No. 170, ll. 17, 
18; Wilhelm, Neue Beitrdge z. gr. Inschrk. (Wrener Sitzb. 
CLXVI, 1911), pp. 55 f.; Gerlach, Griechische Ehreninschriften, 
1908. 

Line 2. *I6\d\av’Id6AXov. Iollas is best known in Macedonia 
as the name of the son of Antipater (Diod. XIX, 11, 8; 35,1; 
Curtius Rufus, X, 10; Hoffmann, Die Makedonen, pp. 207 f.; 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch. II, p. 83). It is the same as the forms 
"IddXaos, *Iddras *IeAaos, so wide-spread in late Hellenistic and 
‘Roman times, but in earlier days confined to the countries 
north of Greece (cf. von Premerstein, Ath. Mitt. XXXIV, 
1909, pp. 240, 266, and references there). For Iollas as a 
name in Asia Minor, cf. the medical writer of the third century 
B.c., from Bithynia, Pliny, V.H. XX, 73, 76; in Phrygia, 
Ramsay, C.B. I, p. 148, No. 80 (Eicdras); No. 31 (three times, 
genitive “IdAXa, second century A.D.); p. 155, No. 62 (gen. 
*IddXov); “IoAXas *IerAXOv at Hierapolis (Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, 
Phrygia, p. 246); in Pisidia, Le Bas-Wadd. 1201; in Lydia, 
K.P. I, No. 187 (119-120 a.p.), and Mouseion, II, 1876-1878, 
p. 41 (gen. "IoAAa). The feminine form ’I¢dA7 occurs in CLG. 
add. 4380 b*, and Leemans, Verh. Amsterdam Akad. XVII, 1886, 
No. 11 CErythrae). In Mysia there was a place named Jolla, 
which appears on coins as early as the fourth century B.c. (cf. 
Head, Hist. Num.*, 1911, p. 528; Brit. Mus. Cat. of Coins, 
Mysia; Beloch, Gr. Gresch. II, p. 295). 7 

Line 2. xpvoots otepdvors dpiotyors. For otépavos apr- 
otetov, where apiotetov is a noun, cf. Siteb. Wien. Akad. CX XXII, 
1895, II, p. 29; Syll. Nos. 86, 82; 202, 44; O.G@./. Nos. 248, 
32, 33, 46; 3382, 6, 7, 45; 163, 26; 171, 24, note 103, Wilbeim, 
Urkunden Dram. Auffiihrungen, p. 238; B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 
365; XXXIX, 1905, pp. 179 f.; 7A. pie 
274; Ins. von Pergamon, Nos. 160, B, 31, 44; 246, 7 and 45; 
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256; C.I.G. Nos. 2376, 2424, 8601; Diod. XVII, 48, 6; Polyb. 
XVI, 26,9; Josephus, Ant. XIV,153; R. Et. Gr. XIII, 1900, 
pp- 279 f.; Curtius, Bettrdge zur Geschichte und Topographie 
Kleinasiens, p. 68. In Ath. Mitt. XTX, 1894, p. 26, we have a 
different order, ypvoéw apioteim ctepavm. 7 for et before a vowel 
as in apiotnos (cf. 1. 19 avdpjws, 1. 20 caPapyjes), occurs as 
early as 170 B.c. but is especially characteristic of Augustan or 
early Imperial date, frequent in the last half century B.c. and 
in the first half century A.p.; cf. £. G. III, 63, 292, 788, 789; 
imecre pri. Mus. III, 2, p. 209; IV, 1, pp. 62, 91; 0.4. Nos. 
Boe 200, 1); 445, 6; 456,56; 458 (9 B.c.), 21, 22, 24, 26, 
oa, 44, 46, 61) 67; 472, 5; 479, 18; 582, 41 (3 B.c.); 654, 
5; Ins. von Olympia, No. 53, 25; Wiegand, Siebenter Bericht 
uber Milet, 1911,. op. ct. pp. 7, 18; LG. III, Nos. 303-384 ; 
Larfeld, H6. I, p. 305. 

The orépavos ypvcots 1 was probably of -a standard size (cf. 
ypvca otehavat peyictar O[t]mAacio[m, Ath. Mitt. XXXV, 
1910, p. 405, 1. 835), which no doubt was fixed by law (ef. ypucau 
oTepavat Tat ex TOU vowov, Michel, Rec. Nos. 482, 483, from 
Priene*). Doubtless also the law defined the difference be- 
tween the plain ypucots orépavos and the ypucots orépavos 
aptotetov (cf. C.I.G. 2376 and 2377, in one of which the plain, 
in the other the apioreiov, is awarded); it may be assumed that 
the latter was the more honorable and probably the more expen- 
sive. When the wreath is given and paid for by the donor — 
instead of, as usual, by the person honored (see above, p. 82) — 
or when its value in gold is specified (cf. Michel, op. cit. 501, Il. 
15-17; 505,1. 11; 522, 1.50; and even in imperial times, cf. A. 
Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 118), we may assume that ypucots has its 
literal meaning, but in connection with statuary such as ours, 
especially with an ecav coXocotky or épi7ros, it means no more 
than “gilded.” Among the most sumptuous gifts of Vibius 
Salutaris was a small golden image of Artemis (ypucda” Aptepis ), 
ef. Forschungen in Ephesos, I, 1912, p. 181, 1.158; pp. 188 f. ; 


1 The illustration in Jns. v. Priene, p. 111, shows what such a wreath looked 
like. See also Hussey,:A.J.A. VI, 1890, pp. 69 f. 

2 Francotte, op. cit. p. 54, regards a wreath xara Tov vouov aS one for which 
the person honored had to pay. But the phrase may also have implied: ‘‘ and 
not exceeding the size prescribed by law.”’ 
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Inser. Brit. Mus. III, 2, No. 481, ll. 75, 76. It was doubtless 
of pure metal. But in the case of large statues or busts a literal 
meaning for ypuvoots is out of the question. The statues of 
Gorgias and Phryne, for which “gilt” (éréypuoos) is the epi- 
thet used by Pausanias, an eye-witness (X, 15, 1; 18, 7), are 
usually described as “golden” (Athen. XI, 505d; [ Dio Chrys. ] 
XXXVIT, 115 R; Plut. De Pyth. Or.15; De Alex Wortatigas 
Plin. WV.H. XXXII, 83). Thus Haussoullier correctly trans- 
lates ex@v ypucéa éf’ tov — “ statue équestre en bronze doré ” 
(B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 882). Since even a wreath cost in pure 
gold from 500 to 1000 drachmae (Francotte, op. cit. p. 61), we 
may be sure that a orépavos ypucots, which like ours had to be 
ordered and paid for by its owner, was also in most instances 
made of gilt copper or bronze. 

Lines 3, 4. ixédvi, etc. «fore alsoin 1. 16, d:aviuavtra. This 
is characteristic of imperial inscriptions, cf. Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 
1907, p. 250; Schweizer, Gram. der Perg. Ins. p. 52; Nach- 
manson, Laute und Formen der Magn. Ins. p. 404. Cf., for 
example, Paton-Hicks, Ins. of Cos, 73, ixove ypuoén; Wiegand, 
op. ett. p. 67, ll. 10, 12, 16, txdor ypucais, txnom ypuvon. Hepding 
suggests (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, pp. 250 f.) that dyadpa, a 
cult statue, is to be distinguished from ecc@y, an ordinary por- 
trait-statue. Such a distinction, observed as it is by correct writ- 
ers,! may be true of Hepding’s text, and of others such as Michel, 
Ree. 545, 1. 2 (=Siteb. Wien. Akad. CLXVI, 1911, pp. 55 f.), 
but cannot be generally accepted. Our inscription adds one 
more to a group (C.1.G. 8085; B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 546; 
R. Et. Gr. VI, 1898, p. 160 A, 1. 22; Mouseion, V, 1884-1885, p. 
50; etc.) telling strongly against that view, because, like our text, 
they mention ayad\para without hinting at divine honors. On 
the other hand, statues to which such honors are paid are called 
eixoves (Inser. Brit. Mus. TV, 1, 787, 1. 12; 893,1. 49), while Lucian 
speaks of Oedv eixoves (De Imag. ce. 24 and 25) and Athenaeus of 
etxoves Bacirkéwv .. . Kal Oeav (V, 201 f.). Yet Dittenberger 
goes too far in regarding the terms dyadAua and etcwv as indis- 


1E.g. Isocr. Hu. 57, where eikwv (of men) and dyaduwa (of Zeus) are con- 
trasted; Hyper. VI, 21, adyd\ulara 5é'] kal Bwyods kal vaovs; same phrase in 
Herod. I, 131; cf. also Lys. VI, 15, dyd\pwara rév OeGy. Pausanias regularly 
observes it. 
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tinguishable (0. G.I. No. 352,n. 28). Hepding’s theory seems 
sound to this extent: that owing to its dignified traditions 
aya\pa probably denoted a life-sized effigy! similar to that of 
some divine being, whereas evc@v, a vague term like our “ por- 
trait,” might, unless qualified by its context, mean anything 
from a big statue to a small bust or statuette. We may note 
(1) that ecco goes with epithets denoting full size (e.g. Terela, 
0.G.I, 270, 1. 7, and see below on etxka@v ypartH) which ayaApa 
appears never to need; (2) that in most lsts ot statuary contain- 
ing an ayadpa, this, as in our list, is mentioned last, as if by its 
importance it capped the climax. The distinction between the 
terms seems to be one of definiteness, dyadpa being related to 
elk@v as our “mansion ” to “ house,” the former a full-sized ob- 
ject, the latter a similar object of indefinite size.? Hence, al- 
though when used alone eeéy might mean a statue, while 
ayakpa might mean a bust, we believe that, when the terms 
were contrasted, as in this case, by being used together, eécwv 
came to denote the smaller and simpler effigy, z.e. a bust or 
statuette, dyadua the larger and more imposing, 7.e. a statue. 
Lines 8, 4. ypvof, etc. Sardes was the original home of 
such luxurious objects, the earliest example of a golden portrait- 
statue being the e’dwrov ypiceov tpimnxu (Herod. I, 51), offered 
at Delphi by Croesus, representing the bakeress (aproxozros ; 
aptotrows Plut. De Pyth. Or. 16) who had saved his life (cf. L. 
Stenersen, De hist. varitisque gen. statuarum, 1877, p. 181). That 
statue was probably of pure gold. In Iollas’ day, as above ex- 
plained (p. 36), etx@v ypvof meant, not a golden, but a gilt- 
bronze effigy. We often find ecav ypvon (cf. Wilhelm, l.c.; 
Wiegand, lc.). In O.LG. II, 3201 Crom Lydia), we have 
eixdves apyvpeos Kall y]|ptc[eos ; cf. also B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 


1 dyadua did not necessarily denote a full-length effigy, since the inscription 
on the Pergamene copy of the Hermes of Alcamenes has proved that the 
term might be applied to a mere bust (Jb. Arch. I. XXIII, 1908, Arch. Anz. col. 
516-518) ; but that dyadua did as a rule imply a statue, not a bust, seems prob- 
able, owing to the fact that dydé\uara of gods were in most cases full-length 
figures. ; 

2H.g. Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 246; B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 546; Le Bas- 
Wadd. 689. 

3 Cp. Jebb’s note to his translation of Theophr. Char. I, 34, where the exw» 
may be either a bust or a portrait-statue. 
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626, 28; XV,1891, p. 546; Paton-Hicks, Ins. of Cos, 73; CL. G. 
II, 3085 (from Lydia); Athenaeus 201d—2038b. 

Lines 38,4. koXoooukt] .. . ébittm. A figure 18 ft. high was 
called a xodroaads (Diod. I, 67, 1), so that a bust on that scale 
(eik@v KoXocotKn) would not have been more than 3 or 4 ft. 
high. Its cost, even with gilding, need not have been such as 
to overtax the resources of an Iollas. Yet, as above suggested 
(p. 83), we may well doubt whether this and other statues were 
ever ordered by him. ‘The right to erect such statues as these 
was rarely granted, and then only to kings or to the most dis- 
tinguished of benefactors. A ypvoh etxov KodoTTLKH Occurs 
in Diod. II, 84, 5; an eixa@v yarxh Kodoocotxyn in Ath. Mitt. 
XXXII, 1907, p. 246; an etxav ypuvoh ed’ imrov of Antiochus I 
in 0.G.L. 219 (= Michel, Ree. 525), 1. 85; of Eumenes II in 
B.C.H. V, 1881, p. 875; the same (é¢im7os) of Attalus III 
in 0. G.I. 332 (= Michel, Ree. 515), 1. 10; of Diodorus of Per- 
gamum in Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 246; statuae equestres 
inauratae, of Verres in Sicily, 2 Verr. II, 61, 150; an etxov 
yvarky éd’ trou in Ins. v. Priene, No. 18 (= 0.G.L. 215), 1. 22, 
and in Wiegand, Milet, II, 1908, p. 90, No. 10, 1. 12; the same 
(éfimos) in Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 1907, p. 246. 

Line 5. dyaApaciv pappapivors. In the note on éxom (11. 3-4) 
we suggest that the difference between aydApata and eixoves, 
originally one of mere definiteness in size, came, when the 
terms were contrasted as they are here, to be one of actual size. © 
Thus ecc@v pappapivn, mentioned along with other ecxdves (Ins. 
v. Priene, Nos. 112, 113, 114), may denote either a marble statue 
or a marble bust, whereas in our case d@yadpa appapivoy means, 
we believe, a marble statue as distinct from the busts (ec«éves ). 
References to dyadua wapudpwvov and eix@v yarxh will be found 
in the next note, and in Gerlach, op. cit. pp. 51-54. The use 
of the adjective with dyadpa indicates that dyaduwa does not 
always mean a marble statue, as Fraenkel believes (De verbis 
potioribus, p. 34). 

Lines 5, 6. &Adats ypatrtats &. The original text of ll. 4-6 
probably was: Kat addrals yarxais oO, kal ddrals ypartais &, 
Kal ayddpaow x«Tr., but the items were misplaced through a 
stonecutter’s mistake. In any case we must understand in 
1. 6: ixdot ypartais 6. A painted portrait of this kind was 
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sometimes placed on a gilt shield (in which case it was known 
as elK@Y ypaTTn évoTrAOS éerlypUcoS, OY ElK@V YpaTTH év OTAM 
éemuypvom, A. Baumeister, Denkm.I, p. 115; or etxav ypart év 
acrid. émiyptow, KR. Ht. Gr. VI, 1893, p. 169; or etxav yparr 
érriypuaos, Le Bas-Wadd. 1221; 0.4.1. 571, n. 4), but ours are 
a plainer sort, probably painted on a wooden panel similar to 
the miva& exouxos of Michel, Rec. 538. These plainer pictures 
are mentioned by Strabo (XIV, 648) and in countless hono- 
rific texts. As a rule they were half-length like the Fayum 
portraits, so that if a full-length was intended, the picture had 
to be called etxav yparrTn od\ocwmpatos, J.H.S. IX, 1888, p. 248, 
or eika@y ypatrTy terela (cf. Le Bas-Wadd. 1143 and C.F. G@. 3085, 
where etk@v ypar77 and etk@v ypamr7 TeXela are contrasted, also 
Le Bas-Wadd. 689; J.H.S. XXIII, 1903, pp. 89, 90; Mouseton 
V, 1884-1885, p. 50; and Boeckh’s note on (LG. 3068). 
Hence the joke of Cicero about his brother’s portrait (“‘ frater 
meus dimidius”), when he saw an exkwv yparty of Quintus 
“usque ad pectus ex more pictam” (Macrob. Sat. II, 3, 4). 
The fact that a painted evewov without further epithet meant a 
mere bust makes it all the more likely that busts, not full-length 
statues, were denoted by our etx@v ypuon Kodocotxy, and by 
the aArais yarxais, etc. etxav ypar7y is often used as here 
along with yad«H eveov and dyadpa papydpivov. On these 
terms cf. B.C.H. XIV, 1890, p. 625; Le Bas-Wadd. 1595; 
Mouseion, 1884-1885, p. 50; O.G.L 571, and references in note 
4; R. Et. Gr. VI, 1893, p. 160 A, 1. 21; B,1.7; Wiegand, 
Priene, p. 206; Wilhelm, Hermes, X LI, 1906, pp. 70, 71; CLL. G. 
II, 3085; J.G. II, 482, ll. 84, 68; Kalinka, 7.A.M. p. 17,n.5; 
eee A V,1891, p. 546; K.P. 1,170,117; Michel, Recuerl, 
O45, 1. 22. 

Line 6. dvipa dya8dv kal duddtratpiv. diAd7aTpis is some- 
times an honorific municipal title (cf. Paton-Hicks, Ins. of Cos, 
note to No. 345: mwpvraus kat diroTratpis, Le Bas-Wadd. 1384 ; 
direratpis cal aywvobérns, tb. 1201) similar to duAcKatoap and 
gptrocéBacros with which titles it is often associated (e.g. 
Ramsay, C.B. I, p. 155, 62; Le Bas-Wadd. 108, 496; B.C.H. 
XI, 1887, p. 153; 2G. III, 615). In the Sardian inscriptions, 
CLT. Gt. 3462 and Mouseion, I, 1873-1875, p. 118, it probably has 
this official meaning, as well as in an unpublished inscription 
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from Sardes copied by Hirschfeld and cited in A.P. I, p. 4: 
npoa oteparnddpov dircrartpey ; but in the present case it appears 
to be used as an ordinary adjective (cf. advdpa didoratpw kal 
ayabov, J.H.S. XXII, 1902, p. 201). 

Line 7. tmpeoBelas. Cf. 2. G. XII, 5, No. 712, McOpijs apec- 
Bevtis X[Lap|diaves. ‘The great importance in municipal affairs 
of embassies in the first century B.C. is well illustrated by Jns. 
v. Priene, 121, where a citizen serves as ambassador to eleven 
different cities G@ncluding Sardes) besides going on embassies 
to the king and to the Roman governor. Sardian ambassadors 
in that century appear to have been sent not alone, but in 
pairs (cf. O.G.L. 305, 1. 2, to Delphi, and a long unpublished 
inscription from Sardes, dated in the time of Augustus), or in 
threes (0. GL. 437, 1. 24, to Ephesus). On the frequency and 
the costliness of embassies see Lévy, R. Et. Gr. XII, 1899, 
pp. 274-275. 

Line 8. kwvdtivovs. An expression characteristic of the 
stormy later days of the Roman Republic from which our 
inscription dates. Cf. «ivduvvov, in Ins. v. Priene, No. 111, 1. 9 
(about 80 B.c.), of danger from the enmity of Roman publicant. 
Cf. also év wavtoédarrois xivdivors, B.C.H. IX, 1885, p. 75, an 
inscription dated in the second triumvirate by its editors and 
by Liermann (op. cit. p. 10). Possibly the circular of the 
propraetor of Asia (about 50 B.c.), published at Sardes and 
eight other cities, by which the scandalous conduct (avaidera, 
]. 42) of certain persons is reproved, may have been aimed at 
some such evil (Wiegand, Milet, II, 1908, pp. 101 f., No. 3). 
A striking instance of the dangers to which cities were at that 
time exposed is the sack of Mylasa by Labienus in 41 B.c. (cf. 
Strabo, XIV, 660; Dio Cassius, XLVIII, 26). 

Line 8. dyévas. Our translation, “trials,” attempts to 
render the ambiguity of this word.. It perhaps refers to trials 
in the vague sense of “struggles” or “contests,” but more 
probably to legal trials, before some court or Roman magis- 
trate, in which Iollas took part as speaker for his city. For 
this latter meaning see aya@vas éviknoe (Ins. v. Priene, No. 124, 
1. 8, first century B.c.) of a controversy argued before the pro- 
consul; and B.C.H. X, 1886, p. 149: aoAXods vrép THs tatpi- 
dos... . aya@vas eipnxota (Attaleia). Strabo (XIII, 628) calls 


| 
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Diodorus of Sardes avnp odors ay@vas Hywvicpéevos vUTep THS 
"Actas. A man might well be advocate for his city in such 
trials without possessing the full powers of an éxéixos (see next 
note). , 

Line 8. éy&tkacias. This apparently new word is related 
to éxdixaley as éxdixia to éxdixetv. The latter verb was some- 
times used for éxducafev (Oxyr. Pap. VII, No. 1020, 1. 6), and 
so here éydtcacia has the meaning of éxdveéa, t.e. “ attorney- 
ship.” The é«édccos might be appointed by an individual ( Oxyr. 

Pap. II, No. 261, 55 a.p.; No. 287, vii, 1. 39, 186 A.p.), but 
in inscriptions he usually appears as representing a city in some 
lawsuit. At this period and under the early Empire the munici- 
pal éxdveos was named only for a particular suit; hence when 
he had served, as had [ollas, in more than one suit, the plural 
is used, cf. C.\L.G. 2719: aodras mpecBelas kai éxdixias TH 
matpio. Tapacyopuevou ; tb. 2771, II, 1. 11: mpecBetas Kai éeydrxias 
teteA[e|xdta; Le Bas-Wadd. No. 1212: éyduenoavta dSnpocias 
broGéces Todas Kal weyaras. ‘The only exception at this date 
to the rule of special appointment for each suit seems to’ have 
been the é«dxos of the general council of the province of Asia 
(xowvov ’Acias), whose office was a regular annual one (0. GZ. 
No. 458, n. 40). The post held by Iollas has no relation to that 
of the municipal ékdicos of 459 A.D., mentioned in Le Bas- 
Wadd. 628, 1.8 (= CLG. 3467), as settling a strike at Sardes. 
That official Cound also in Egypt, Ozyr. Pap. I, No. 129) 
held office continuously and, as this inscription shows, had wide 
powers (cf. Lévy, R. Ht. Gr. XII, 1899, p. 275, and the still better 
article by Brandis, Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. &dueos). From 
Cicero’s mention of ecdict (ad Fam. XIII, 56,1; Tyrrell, No. 
231, B.C. 51), it may be inferred not only that they had full : 
power to settle a controversy (“ut aliquid confict possit”’), but 
that, like wpeoBevtat (see above), they were usually sent, not 
singly, but two or more together. This latter fact is now 
definitely known from Ins. v. Priene, No. 111 (about 80 B.c.), 
where an éxéuxos of that city (1. 125, spelled also éyéuxos, 1. 26), 
is stated to have had ovvékdixoe (1. 129). One of these cuvéxdi- 
xot, Who on his legal business went to Sardes, is, perhaps, 
mentioned in Ins. v. Priene, No. 120, if we read é«écxos in 1. 
14. Thus Iollas probably did not act alone in these legal duties. 
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Sardes, like so many other cities of Asia Minor, was in his day 
a borrower from Roman capitalists (Cic. Ad Fam. XIII, 55; 
Tyrrell, No. 232, B.c. 51: “cum Sardianis habere controver- 
siam”; 26. 57; Tyrrell, No. 254, B.c. 50: “negotium quod 
habet cum populo Sardiano”). It is more than likely, there- 
fore, that much of Iollas’ work had to do with lawsuits over 
money borrowed by his city (ef. éducov in B.CLH. XXIV, 
1900, p. 383, and é«dcejoavra in Mouseion, V, 1884-1885, p. 46). 

Line 9. dvadeEGpevov. Cf. B.C.H. XVIII, 1894, p. 100; 
Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, p. 403, ll. 28, 33. 

Line 9. katop§mcavta, the regular word for “successfully 
settling” (cf. cuveat[@]|pOacev peta THV ouvexdixav, Ins. v. 
Priene. Now Ali 1. 129); 

Lines 9, 10. otpatnyjoavta. Cf. Gerlach, op. cit. p. 63; 
Ins. von Pergamon, 455; Jos. Ant. XIV, 259-261. The 
otpatnyot, the chief secular municipal officials of Sardes, were 
at this time a board of four members (ef. unpublished in- 
scription). In imperial times one member became more im- 
portant than the rest and was known as otpatnyos mpa@tos 
(CLI. G. 8461). Iollas probably spent five years in this work, 
since the office was no doubt annual here, as it usually was 
elsewhere. As to its functions see Jos. Ant. XIV, 261 (where 
the Sardian strategi are instructed to assign building land at 
Sardes to the Jews); Lévy, R. Et. Gr. XII, 1899, pp. 268 f. ; 
Chapot, La prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, pp. 240 f. 

Line 11. tepitojoavt(a). For repitroetv cf. J.A.S. XVII, 
1897, p. 276, No. 27, 1.10: aodXra Kai peyara srepirro[ ijcarta |. 
Iota is omitted after o (cf., however, woujcavra, 1. 14; mounod- 
pevor, |. 21), showing that the form without iota was used in 
Roman times (cf. Nachmanson, op. ezt. pp. 45, 46, “7rodm in 
Kleinasien ziemlich selten”; O.G.I. 234, 36; 448, 7; 742, 6; 
764, 51; 765, 41, etc.), and the final alpha has been forgotten 
by the stonecutter. 

Line 11. yupvacvapyyjoavta. Cf. Gerlach, op. cit. p. 64. 
For the main function of the gymnasiarch, that of supplying oil - 
at his own cost to the gymnasium, cf. Ramsay, C.B. I, pp. 443 
ff., and for the fullest account of his activities, P.W. VII, 
1995-2001. 

Line 12. é« Tod iéiov Biov, a rare expression. For the more 
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usual é« tay idiwv, cf. Gerlach, op. cit. pp. TT-79; é« rod iSlou 
does not occur in the references cited by Gerlach, p. 80, ll. 8-9, 
but in CLG. 3450 (Lydia) we have é« t[ is tdlas] otolas; in 
Le Bas-Wadd. 1340, and Ath. Mitt. I, 156; 1G. XIV, 256, 
etc., éx Tov ldiov. 

Lines 12, 13. dywvo8etTHoavta. Cf. Gerlach, op. cit. p. 64. 
The functions of yupvaciapyos and aywvobérns were not reck- 
oned among the municipal apyad, but were expensive liturgies 
from which exemption, when it could be obtained, was wel- 
comed. Of. Ins. v. Priene, No. 174, where such exemption is 
granted as an inducement to the purchase of a priestly office. 

Line 13. Tlava€qvata kai Evpévyna. 0.4.0. 805 (= 8. G.D.L. 
2643) records the reception at Delphi of the embassy — doubt- 
less one of several sent from Sardes to the chief cities of 
Greece and Asia Minor—announcing the establishment of 
these games and requesting their recognition. They were to 
be quinquennial, their prizes wreaths, their rules the same as 
those of the Pythia at Delphi. In 1. 9 of that inscription 
Ilava@avjaca x[ai Ev|pev[ea must now be restored, in lieu 
of “A@av]aia x7X. From ll. 11, 12 it may be inferred with 
certainty that these games, commemorating Sardes’ narrow 
escape from the Gauls, through their defeat in 167 B.c. by 
Eumenes II, were founded shortly after that event, probably 
in the spring of 166 B.c. (cf. Dittenberger’s notes 1 and 12, 
following Haussoullier, B. C.H. V, 1881, pp. 383-886, and Rein- 
ach, R. Ht. Gr. XXI, 1908, p. 197, n. 1. Stengel, Pauly- 
Wissowa, s.v. Edpevera, wrongly dates the founding in 188 B.c.). 
In naming these festivals it was natural to couple Eumenes II 
with the patron goddess of his capital CA@nva Nixnddpos cai 
Ilodzas), because games in their honor, bearing these very same 
titles, had been for years in existence at Pergamum.! ‘The 
Humeneia there had been founded in honor of Eumenes I 
ie 261, n. 16, and Alo, I, 1901, p. 85, n. 5).. Our text 
shows that the celebration of the Sardian festival was kept up 
for about a century, but its survival beyond B.c. 25, when the 
cult of Augustus was coming into vogue, seems highly improb- 


1 The Eumeneia and Nikephoria at Aegina were similarly named in honor of 
Eumenes II and the Pergamene goddess (0.G./. 329, nn. 22 and 23). For the 
Panathenaea at Pergamum and Ilium cf. 0.G. JZ. 267, n. 10. 
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able.! As to the defeat of the Gauls by Eumenes II, when Sardes 
escaped its great danger and Eumenes received the title Soter, 
ef. Diod. XXXI, 12 f:; Polyb. XXIX, 22°; Oe eae 
19; Livy, XLV, 20; Niese, Gesch. der gr. und mak. Staaten, 
III, p. 201, n. 5. Eumenes died in 158 B.c., so that the 
Eumeneia must have been founded before that date (B.C.H. 
XX, 1896, p. 631). The Panathenaea mentioned in a much 
later Sardian inscription (K. P. I, 27, 1. 10) have no connection 
with our games. 

Line 13. tap éatot. Cf. Ath. Mitt. XX, 1895, p. 244; XXXV, 
1910, p. 403, ll. 29, 34; p. 404,1. 8; B.C.H. XI, 1887, p. 464, 
and references in Gerlach, op. cit. p. 78. For the omission of 
uv cf. Ta70 = To avto in K.P. I, 55; II, 166, 173; Buresch, Aus 
Lydien, p. 39,1. 10; O.G.L. 405, 1. 11, éarov ; 458, 1. 10, arau; 
B.C.H. II, 1879, p. 153; IV, 1880, p. 54535 V ei Ss ieee 
VII, 1883, p. 134, 13, éarys (= Jour. of Philology, XI, 148); 
Ath. Mitt. XIII, 1888, pp. 266, 267; XIX, 1894, p. 129; 
B.S.A. XII, 1905-1906, p. 178 Céarav); Syll. 351; LG. ITI, 
092, 575, 576, 645, 888; Inser. Brit. Mus. 1V, 1, p. 623; Ins. 
von Perg. No. 5386; and other references in Schweizer, Gram. 
der perg. Ins. p. 91,1; Croenert, Memoria Herculanensis, 126 ; 
Mayser, Gram. der gr. Papyr. 114 f.; Wackernagel, Ztschr. f. 
vergl. Sprachw. XXXIII, pp. 4 f.; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, 
Gram. der att. Ins. pp. 61, 154 (from 74 B.c. onwards). 
This spelling occurs from about 125 B.c. onwards (Ath. Mitt. 
XXXV, 1910, p. 413), but is especially characteristic of the 
Augustan period to which our inscription is near in date, though 
it is found even in the second century A.p. (cf. K.P. TI, 173). 
Our text belongs to a period of transition because éavtév occurs 
in the last line. 

Line 14. tepéa tis ‘Popns. For the cult of Rome in Asia 
Minor, at Miletus, cf. esp. Wiegand, Sted. Bericht. pp. 16f.; at 
Hierocaesareia, B.C.H. XI, 1887, p. 94; K.P. I, 118; I], 74; 
at Sardes, alone: Fraenkel, Ins. von Perg. 268 E 35 (98 B.c.) 


and Mouseion, III, 1879-1880, p. 182; with Augustus: O.G.L. | 


470, 13; at Ephesus, dns. v. Perg. l.c. 1. 34 (cf. also C.L.Z. III, 


1Tf it had survived, the name of Augustus would no doubt have been coupled 
with that of Eumenes, in some title such as YeBdorna Edwévna. Cf. the Topdudvna 
"Arrddna Kamiroda (Aprodisias), Head, Hist. Num.? p. lxxvii. 


uv rE ae) eee 
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399, 5, Pergamum); at Priene an apyepeds of Rome and 
Augustus (Ins. von Priene, 222); at Smyrna, Tac. Ann. IV, 56 
(195 B.c.); at Alabanda, Livy, XLIII, 6 (170 B.c.); Hirschfeld, 
Sitzb. Berl. Ak. 1888, p. 835; C.L. G. 3524, 3567; Ramsay, C.B. 
I, Nos. 199, 302, pp. 377, 467; and other references in Chapot, 
op. eit. pp. 423 f. About 27 B.c. a temple to Rome and Augus- 
tus was built by the provincials at Pergamum (Dio. Cass. LI, 
20; Tac. Ann. IV, 387; Klio, I, pp. 98f.; XI, pp. 147 f.), and this 
worship having been officially introduced into the province, we 
are bound to assume that in so important a city as Sardes the 
cult of Rome alone ceased soon after 27 B.c.1. That of Augustus 
must have spread rapidly, since by 3 B.c. it was practised in 
the chief towns even of Paphlagonia (0.4... No. 532, note 27). 

Lines 14,15. Ov(ot)as. This must have been meant for the 
term used immediately below inl. 16. Though we have here 
assumed a stonecutter’s error, it is possible that the spelling 
@vas is a case of syncopated abbreviation,? like @uynp for 
Ouyarnp, Sevpos for dSevtepos, cf. Nachmanson, Hranos, X, 1910, 
fase. 2-3, pp. 101 f. If our text were more ancient, one might 
suppose here the use of 0vn, as found in Homer, Od. XV, 261, 
Syll. No. 60, and in the Singers’ Regulations from Miletus (their 
original dating from about 500 B.c., though the extant copy is 
of about 100 B.c.— Wilamowitz, Sited. Berl. Ak. 1904, p. 637). 
But in an inscription so modern as this, the use of an archaic 
word such as 0vn is improbable, the more so since it is not 
repeated in 1. 16. 

Line 16. td dd Tv BvoLdv, consisting partly of miscella- 
neous eatables brought as offerings, partly of the meat of sacri- 
ficed animals. A more detailed description occurs in B.C.H. 
XXVIII, 1904, p. 22, ll. 8-10: Ta aveveyOdvta TH Oew S[ et |rva 


Kal Ta ék TMV OvolLoV yelvomeva. 


1 Since Augustus declined to accept worship except in connection with that of 
Rome (Suet. Aug. 52), cities introducing his cult were compelled to unite it with 
hers. In remote places, however, the cult of Rome alone did survive under 
Augustus (J.H.S. XVIII, 1898, p. 97, No. 37, Phrygia; in Le Bas-Wadd. 
1208, Pisidia, it appears detached from that of Augustus), and coupled with the 
cult of Augustus, it survived until the reign of Tiberius (Ath. Mitt. XXXII, 
1907, p. 321). In literature Rome is a goddess and eternal mistress of the 
world as early as Tibullus IT, 5, ll. 24, 57 f. 

2 A possibility kindly suggested by Professor A. Wilhelm. 
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Line 16. Stavipavta. Often simply véwev, as in Michel, 
Ree. No. 679. 

Line 17. woditats kai Eévors. Cf. O.1.G. 2782: éeriddcess 
TOAAGKIS . . . TeTTOLNMEVOY . . . TrOAElTaLs Te Kal E[é]vous. The 
Eévo. here mentioned are residents of the city not possessing 
citizenship (= Katotxol, tapotxo.) which, in O.G.L. 3838, is 
granted to certain persons of this class. | 

Line 18. év TO yupvacio. Cf. CLG. 2719: év dé To yup- 
vaciw mavTas Tovs TodelTas mia nuépa Serrve[vo]avtos. The 
gymnasium must have been one of the most important build- 
ings in Sardes, for it was there that C. Sulpicius Gallus sat 
for ten days hearing complaints against Eumenes II (Polyb. 
XXXI,10). At our date there was more than cone gymnasium 
at Sardes,! as at Pergamum, and in the third century A.D. the 
gerousia still had its own gymnasium (cf. yupvaci@ yepovot| axa, 
Mouseton, II, 1876-1878, p. 25). 

Line 18. ap&avta dpyas. Cf. Gerlach, op. cit. p. 61; also 
CI. G. 3462 (Sardes). How many apyaé there were at Sardes, 
besides that of strategus (see above), we cannot tell. The 
Demos must have had the usual recorder (ypappatevs), and we 
know that there was an ayopavouos (Le Bas-Wadd. 618), a 
NoyoTHS, and an €xAoytoTHs (unpublished inscription). Proba- 
bly the voyieds of Le Bas-Wadd. 631 was also a municipal 
official. On the apyaé in general see Chapot, op. cit. pp. 233— 
265; Lévy, R. Et. Gr. XII, 1899, pp. 256 f. 

Line 19. dvactpadévta. Cf. for example Ins. von Perga- 
mon, 470, é€v waco |w aveo| tpay|péevov a€iws; further comment 
will be found when another Sardian text containing this word 
is published. It is often used in inscriptions. 

Lines 19, 20. dvéipjws kat kaBapjws. 7 fore as in apiornois, 
1. 2, and Etdpévna, 1. 13; avdpnws also in Mouseion, I, 1873- 
1875, p. 101, No. 102. We see here from the adverb «a6a- 
petws that the correct form of the adjective is ca@apecos, and of 
the noun, caGapevorns. For the use of 7 for e ef. above. 

Line 21. toinodpevov éetrddcers. Cf. Gerlach, op. cit. pp. 
66, 67; Le Bas-Wadd. 883 and Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, p. 218, 
No. 45, 1. 12. 


1 Cf. unpublished inscription. Iasos had four gymnasia (R. Et. Gr. VI, 
1898, pp. 168, 175), Miletus several (Wiegand, Sieb. Ber. p. 67). 
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Line 22. taons apetis evekev kal evepyecias. Such a sum- 
marizing phrase often occurs at the end of an inscription of 
this type, the virtues therein lauded having as a rule been 
shown to the party bestowing the honors, as éautov here refers to 
the djmos in line 1; cf. Gerlach, op. cit. pp. 58-60; cf. also 
feet; K.P. 1, Nos. 18; 107; 149, 1. 3, and 170, 1. 21, 
apetns évexev Taons ; K.P. II, No. 46, waons apetis &exev. On 
éveca and its forms cf. Nachmanson, Acta Suecana, 1909, p. 74. 


3. Marble pedestal, with square flat face and projections at 
top and bottom, built into the acropolis wall, half-way down the 
southeast face of the broad 
southeast bastion, the fourth 
stone from the west corner. 
Inaceessible. Apparently 
about 1.25 m. high by 1 m. 
wide. Read with field glass 
and telescope by Robinson 


OVTOC OAT HOALDHE 

YYAY XEN ASG WKON 
YTIAPXWN TYPPFWCAL 
KAGAPOICAOTMATIN 
A XOAIOC'WIBOYAHME 
TAAWNATA OWN XAPIN 
EIKONABAIHN' CTHCAMEN 


and Buckler independently 
Scie... A~ XIV, 1910, pp. 
414 f.). Drawing by Buck- 


EYNOMIHCECMAPTYPA TI 
CTOTATHN' HAOTIAAI 
NEWNAATTEAWNK PH 
TIEAATLOPH CAL TEYSZEN 
EAEYGEPIHCENNAE 


TA VET EMeENO-E 


ler. Letters deep cut and 
well preserved without apices, 
Peace, ©,,2, E, W; verses 
separated by points ; apos- FigtrRE 2.— GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM 
mee in |. 9. Third cen- payee 

tury A.D. Inv. B. 16. Published (1870) by Le Bas-Wad- 
dington (Voyage arch. V, No. 629) from faulty copy which 
omitted 1. 8; thence by Kaibel, with notes (Epigr. Graeca, 
1878, No. 903) and by Cougny, with Latin translation and 
notes (Anthol. Pal. éd. Didot, III, 1890, cap. I, No. 301). 


(1) (2) (3) 
OUTOS 6 TIS *“Aoins | peeexea Oa Kov | VTrapKwv 





mor | kabapots Déynacey | "AxeAtos, 
@ Bown pe) yaXwv ayuliv xapev | eixova Bae 
pagar | civonins netic muloToTarny, 
ay OTL Rai! vewy | Sam eSwv Wubtes Se 


Tevéev | ean ee Sadia ee 
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This is that Acholius who, as governor, by upright measures 
built ramparts for the lofty seat of Asia. To him for his great 
services the Council set up a small effigy, as a most faithful witness 
of the excellence of his rule, and because by laying foundations 
for courses of stone! he wrought for the inhabitants a precinct of 
freedom. 


This inscription, formerly surmounted by the portrait-bust 
or statue of Acholius (1. 7) may be dated with probability in the 
third century A.D. not only by its script (C and W in O.G.J. 
519, 250 A.p.; Zin O.G.Z. 531, 215 a.p.; also Buresch, Aus 
Lyd. pp. 90, 95, 253-268 A.p.; Wilhelm, Bettrdge, p. 170, No. 
147), but because the apostrophe (1. 9), though it does occur 
earlier and later, is specially characteristic of that century 
(Kaibel, op. cit. No. 667; Larfeld, Handbuch, I, p. 429, II, p. 
564; Ath. Mitt. XVIT, 1892, p. 21; Wilhelin, Beztrdge, pp. 160, 
161). Waddington’s dating is thus confirmed, whereas Kaibel’s 
(end of fourth century A.D.) is erroneous. 

In view of the rarity of his name there is good reason for 
identifying this proconsul of Asia with the Acholius who held 
the important post of master of ceremonies (magister admissio- 
num) to the emperor Valerian (253-260) and was the only 
known historian of that period (Prosop. Imp. Rom. I, p. 5; H. 
Peter, Geschichtliche Litteratur tiber die rom. Kaiserzeit, 1897, I, 
p. 437; II, p. 888).2, We can well believe that ina time of spe- 
cial danger the defence of this province was entrusted to such 
a personage, and that the crisis came either in 258 A.D. under 
Valerian or more probably in 263 A.D. under his son Gallienus. 
After sacking Trapezus in 257, the Goths in 258 threatened 
the province of Asia by devastating Bithynia and all but cap- 
turing Cyzicus (Rappaport, Hinfalle der Goten, 1899, pp. 56- 
58). In the still darker year 263 they entered and pillaged 
the province (Asiam vastabant: Vit. Gall. 6, 2), sacked Ephe- 
sus the capital, and burnt the Artemisium (Rappaport, p. 64). 
At length they were driven from the country by defensive - 


1 Or foundations composed of stone courses. 

2 Tt might appear an objection to our identification that the historical Acholius 
was himself a writer of history. But this need be no objection to our assumption 
that he became proconsul of Asia. Not tomention Tacitus there was a historian 
proconsul, Marius Maximus, in 215 a.p. (cf. O.G.I. No. 517, n. 8). . 
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measures which the brief records do not describe in detail.} 
The sack of Ephesus fixes in our opinion the approximate date 
of Acholius’ proconsulship. For unless the headquarters of 
the provincial government had been moved from Ephesus to 
Sardes, this place could scarcely have been called the @axos, 7.e. 
“ official seat,” of Asia, and such a move is unlikely to have 
occurred except when a catastrophe was imminent or at least: 
threatening. From the data of our text we may conjecture the 
facts to have been as follows: At some time between 258 and 
263 Acholius, the governor, evacuated Ephesus and withdrew 
to Sardes, the citadel of which was by far the best stronghold 
available; it commanded the roads from Ephesus and Smyrna 
in the west, and that from Pergamum in the north, the only 
three main routes likely to be taken by Gothic hosts. The 
acropolis of Sardes thus again, after several centuries, became 
for a time literally the “seat” of government. Finding its 
ramparts decayed, as they must have become during the long 
years of “ Roman peace,” Acholius ordered them to be rebuilt, 
and thus eventually preserved the city’s freedom. ‘The last 
verse of our epigram may imply that the citadel repelled an 
actual attack, or merely that its strength made the city per- 
fectly secure. We need not assume that Acholius was still 
proconsul in 263, or when the new walls were completed ; 
the text implies no more than that his foresight decreed their 
erection and that their foundations were laid by him. This 
outline of events agrees with antecedent probability as well as 
with the hints conveyed in our epigram; and any such informa- 
tion, even though partly conjectural, may be welcomed, because 
of the deplorable meagreness of all other records. 

In script and style this text resembles in a general way 
those in (1) B.C.H. XI, 1887, pp. 387-388 (Stratoniceia), 
eleven verses, in twenty-one lines, separated by points like ours; 
(2) B.C.H. XV, 1891, p. 430 (Stratoniceia), six verses, with 
diacritic sign in 1. 2; (8) B.C.H. VIII, 1884, pp. 3879-380 
= Cougny, op. cit. III, p. 590, No. 347 b. add. (Tripolis in- 
Lydia), four verses, in fifteen lines, beneath the portrait-efigy 

1 Vit. Gall. 7, 3 (Peter Scriptores Hist. Aug. Il, p. 86), per eadem tempora 


etiam Scythae in Asia Romanorum ducum virtute ac ductu vastati ad propria 
recesserunt. 
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of Hermolaus of Tripolis,a Roman senator; (4) Mouseion, I, 
1873-1875, p. 114 = Kaibel, op. cit. add. 903 a. = Cougny, op. 
cit. III, cap. I, 822 (Hypaepa in Lydia), six verses, in twenty- 
three lines, beneath the portrait-effigy of Isidorus, a proconsul 
of Asia (script not stated). 

Line 1. obtos, etc., a favorite beginning for verses inscribed 
on the base of a portrait-statue as well as on grave-stones. Cf. 
ovTos Tor . . . on base of Marcellus’ statue (Plut. Mare. 30); 
ouros 0. . . on that of an athlete at Olympia (Cougny, op. cit. 
cap. I, 169); rodrov dv. . . C.LG. 2967; ’"AvOewiou mais ovtos 

. Mouseion, l.c.; cf. index in Anth. Pal. s.v. obtos. 

Line 2. tWavyeva 8Gxov. At this date vyavyny seems to 
have meant literally ** lofty,” whereas in the sense of “ haughty ” 
it does not appear till much later, in the works of Christian 
writers and of sixth century poets (i.e. ‘Eozepinv trravyeva, 
Anth. Pal. IX, 641, and see citations in the Thesaurus). ‘This 
being so, O@xos cannot here mean ovAXoxvos or cuvedpiov (cf. 
Thesaurus, s.v. @a«<os, and Herod. VI, 63: é» @ax@ Kkatnuer@), 
but must denote some spot or place. Obviously this is the 
Sardian acropolis, —to which all annotators take the words as 
referring, — and hence we are compelled to assume that the 
proconsul about this time had his headquarters there, an infer- 
ence upon which the above outline of events is based. The 
city itself as the seat of a conventus juridicus (Plin. W.H. V, 
111), had long been one of the centres of provincial adminis- 
tration. But that fact would not have justified even a poet in 
describing it as the “seat of Asia,” z.e. of the province, still 
less in applying that phrase to its acropolis, which towered 
above the city as a purely military stronghold with no relation 
to the law courts. The above inference seems unavoidable, if 
we would give a satisfactory sense to these verses. 

Line 3. tTapxov. Waddington, l.c., reads trapyav. Cougny’s 
translation regards 7Hs “Aoims as depending on this, but the 
order of the words suggests that it stands independently. Cf. 
Diod. XXXVI, 19; also vzatos trrapyorv, C.I.L. V, 8120, and 

vrapyou in the Hypaepa epigrams, Mouseton, l.c. 

Line 8. tupydaoas ... We take this verb literally, ea 
not in the sense of “ protecting” (by wise measures), because 
it usually denotes the building of real ramparts, a meaning 
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which ll. 9-10 render here the most appropriate. Cf. Theognis, 
773 (Bergk): oie avak, aitos pév érripywoas ted aKpny, 
and especially the fourth-century epigram on a statue of the 
governor who fortified Megara (Rh. Mus. XIV, 1859, p. 502 = 
Cougny, op. cit. cap. I, 334): 


Vy if / , A 
OUVEKA TUPywoas TOALAS Kpatepad yea Bodpov 


A 3 iy foe > , 
Tevéev arapBytov dSyiov évvaerass. 


Line 4. d6ypao. . .. Waddington’s edition was from a 
poor copy by Le Bas, reading dovpacw, out of which he made 
dopaorv, the other editors, [d ]ovuacuv. 

Line 7. Batnv. Previous editors: yarxhv. The point lies 
in the antithesis to weyarov. 

Line 7. otynoapév . . . This verb, like avatiOévar, implies 
erection at public expense, a form of honor comparatively rare 
(see above, p. 32). 

Line 8. evvopins. Instead of its usual passive sense * good 
order,” this word here has the active one of “good govern- 
ment,” as in the epigram on the statue of a Smyrna magistrate 
presented by Philadelphia CAnth. Pal. II, XVI, app. Plan.: 
IV, 34): dpaleo ras uvnwwv 7 Teds evvoins. Like ’eXevOepia 
(see below) edvouéa was sometimes the object of a cult (R. Ft. 
Gr. XXV, 1912, pp. 42 f.). 

Lines 8-9. tuiototatyv. In previous editions misread @]evo- 
tatnv; the whole of |. 8, missing from the copy of Le Bas 
edited by Waddington, was therefore wrongly restored, ornaa- 
peév[n TeLmrny @rrace 0 |evoTarny. 

Lines 9-10. daivéwv daTrédwv kpytt6a... Rightly regarded 
by Waddington as referring to fortifications built against 
Gothic invasions of the third century, whereas Kaibel and 
Cougny, followed by Reinach (R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 128) 
understand from ll. 8-12 that Acholius built a precinct sacred 
to the goddess ’EAevOepin. Quite apart from wupywaas in |. 2, 
this latter view appears untenable. The stress laid on xpn- 
mida, etc., suggests some great public work, not the mere build- 
ing of a temple enclosure ; and the well-known dearth of stone 
and marble within a radius of two miles from Sardes (where 
even stately buildings were therefore built of brick; Plin. 
N.H. XXXV, 172) rendered Aaivea Saveda far too expensive 
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to be suitable for the walls of any precinct other than the 
citadel. In Theocr. XXIII, 58 we have Aaweéns . . . aro 
Kpn7rtoos. 

Line 11. topjoas. Cougny: zopicas. 

Lines 12-13. €XevBepins . . . Téwevos. Cf. note on ll. 9- 
10, Aaivéwrv, etc. Waddington’s reading and interpretation 
seem correct. édAevfepia is a usual poetic theme (cf. epigram 
in Paus. VIII, 52, 6, on Philopoemen as xpavtop’ édXevOepias, 
and Pindar, fr. T7 Schr., on an Athenian victory as daevvay 
Kpniioa édevOepias. This last citation is from Cougny, who 
doubts Kaibel’s reading ’EXevGepins) ; and téwevos can be used 
in a figurative sense (cp. Anth. Pal. App. No. 63, where téye- 
vos refers to the soul of Aristophanes, and C.Z. G. 6088: Mapa- 
Oav, ons apetas Téuevos, of Miltiades). The cult of the goddess 
"EAevGepia practised at Cyaneae (C.1.G. 4303, h.t add. = Le 
Bas-Wadd. 1286) and Aphrodisias (R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, 
p. 128) is nowhere shown to have existed in Lydia. To infer 
its existence from, this passage is to spoil the point of an 
elegant epigram, whereas if téwevos refers to the citadel, it 
neatly sums up the statements of ll. 2-4 and 9-11. 

Line 13. évvaétats. Cf. évvadrat modtos, B.C.H. VIII, 
1884, p. 380, 1. 12. This word is essential to the meaning, if 
Téwevos refers to the citadel, but has no particular point if a 
sacred precinct is in question. 

; W. H. BucKkuErR, 


Davip M. RosInson. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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ATTIC BUILDING ACCOUNTS ! 
[Puates II-IV] 


I. THe PARTHENON 


THE Parthenon was begun during the political contest be- 
tween Pericles and Thucydides, the son of Melesias (Plutarch, 
Pericles, 12). ‘The decree which authorized the construction, 
dating probably from soon after 450 B.c., has never been dis- 
covered, but numerous fragments, seventeen of which may now 
be accepted as correctly identified, have been from time to time 
attributed to the stele containing the actual expense accounts. 
It was Kohler who discovered the first clue; to a series of seven 
fragments assembled by Kirchhoff (Monatsh. Berl. Akad. 1861, 
p- 860; J. G. I, 300-311), referring to a construction which was 
carried on through a period of at least fourteen years, begin- 
ning with 447/6,2 Kohler (Ath. Mitt. 1879, pp. 88-35) united 
four others (one of them mistakenly),? of which two mention 
marble for pediment sculptures. Kohler’s identification is now 
almost universally accepted.4 To his ten authentic fragments 
additions have been made by , 

Foucart — three new pieces — including 1G. I, 800-302 a, 


1JT am greatly indebted to Dr. B. Leonardos, formerly curator of the Epi- 
graphical Museum at Athens, for the opportunity to study these accounts on 
the original stones, and to Dr. A. D. Keramopoullos, the present curator, for 
permission to publish the already known pieces and to add some new fragments 
of the accounts of the Propylaea. 

2The date of these fragments had previously given no hint, because it was 
then supposed that the Parthenon was begun before 454/3, and to it were 
assigned the fragments /.G. I, 284-288 (Kirchhoff, Mem. d. Ist. 1865, pp. 129- 
142; Michaelis, Parthenon, pp. 287-288). 

3 7.G.1, 111; 297 a and b, suppl. p. 37; 311 a, suppl. p. 74. The first of 
these, I, 111, does not belong with the others ; the letters are too widely spaced. 

4 Bannier alone in recent times speaks of this inscription as unidentified 
(Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 220). ‘ 
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suppl. p. 147, and two pieces wrongly assigned, J. G. I, 312-318, 
331 (B.C.H. 1889, 174-178), making thirteen in all.! His 
results were followed by Michaelis CArz Athenarum,? A.H. 10). 

Bannier — four new pieces — adding J. G@. I, 220-221 (Rh. 
Mus. 1906, p. 223) and 1. G. I, 327 (Ath. Mitt. 1902, p. 304), 
and two pieces wrongly assigned, J. G. I, 330, and L. G. IT, 43238, 
suppl. p. 2938 CRA. Mus. 1906, 221; 1908, 429, 434).? 

Cavaignac —two new pieces—adding Fig. 20 and Fig. 26 
above, of his Htudes sur (histoire financiére d’Athénes au V* 
siécle (pp. 1, lvi, lx, lxii, and pl. II.), to Foucart’s eleven 
authentic pieces, and one of Bannier’s (/.@. I, 827), rightly 
discarding Foucart’s J. G. I, 312-3138 (/.c. p. Ixv) and 331, but 
unfortunately omitting Bannier’s J.G@. I, 220-221; his total 
was fourteen pieces. 

Woodward — two new pieces (B.S.A. 1909-10, pp. 187-198). 

For convenience I number the seventeen authentic pieces 
(Cavaignac’s fourteen, Bannier’s J. G@. I, 220-221, and Wood- 
ward’s two new pieces) as follows: A=J.G@. I, 220-221; B= 
297 a; C= 297 6; D+ E = 3800-302; F = 3800-802 a; G = 803- 
305; H = 306-307; | = 808-309; J = 310; K=311; L= 311 a; 
M= 827; N=Cavaignac, Fig. 20; O= Cavaignac, Fig. 26 
above; P = B.S.A. 1909-10, p. 187; Q= B.S.A. 1909-10, p. 
190. All of these seventeen fragments are now in the Epi- 
graphical Museum at Athens, even including J.G. I, 327 (M), 
which Bannier supposed to be missing (Ath. Mitt. 1902, p. 304). 
Of the five fragments wrongly assigned to the stele, two, J. G. 
I, 111 and 312-313, are in the Museum, while three, /.G. I, 
330, 331, and II, 4323, are missing; two, ZG. I, 812-313 and 
331, belong to the Propylaea, while the others remain 
unknown. | 

Five fragments of the Parthenon stele had been dated — 
J in 444/3 B.c. and | in 444/3-443/2 B.c., on account of the 


1 Both J. G@. I, 312-318 and 331 belong to the accounts of the Propylaea, as 
we shall see (Part III). 

2 Neither I, 330 nor IT, 4823 is now in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens ; 
actual comparison is therefore impossible. But I, 380 would require drastic 
emendation, and could not in any case be combined with J.G. I, 309, as Bannier 
proposed, this position being occupied by Cavaignac’s new fragment N. II, 
4323, as represented in the Corpus, seems to preserve the width of the narrow 
edge as 0.12 m., while in the Parthenon stele it was 0.198 m. 
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names of the secretaries for the Hellenotamiae,! and D + E? in 
434/3 B.c. and F in 4833/2 B.c., on account of the names of the 
archons—and formed an unquestionable sequence, before 
Michaelis in 1901 attempted the first publication of the series 
as a whole CA.H#. 10). His result was hardly successful; he 
included J. G. I, 812-313 and 331, which really belong to the 
Propylaea, and refused Christ’s dating of fragment |. Bannier 
suggested several combinations, as of B, C, and G (only B and G 
really go together) and placing A in the fourteenth or fifteenth 
year (actually the former). The first comprehensive recon- 
struction of the series was attempted by Cavaignac in 1908 (J.e. 
pp. I-lxix, pl. ID), on the basis of a study of the types of letter- 
ing as shown by squeezes; he decided that the stele was about 
20 x 60 cm. in section and of great height, inscribed on the 
front (six years), the back (six years), and the left edge (three 
years). He failed, however, because of having used squeezes 
rather than the original stones; in three cases (D, |, and O) 
fragments preserving the top or bottom of the stele are placed 
in the middle, and the marked differences of weathering on the 
back and front are completely disregarded; it happens, there- 
fore, that he mistakes the reverse for the obverse of the stele, 
that he misdates (in some cases by as many as nine years) one 
or more faces of nine of the fourteen fragments that he employs, 
that he restores only one column instead of two’ on each broad 
face of the stele, and that he does not recognize that the fourth 
face of the stele was also inscribed. Cavaignac’s publication 
brought out two new combinations, the joining of C to O, and 
the association of | with N. The discovery of other combina- 
tions, coupled with the recognition of Cavaignac’s errors, caused 
me to undertake, on the basis of the fifteen fragments known 
before 1910, a new restoration which was already complete 
when Mr. Woodward discovered the two new fragments which 
gave rise to his publication (B S.A. 1909-10, pp. 187-198); 
his own views as to the correction of Cavaignac’s arrangement 
he was so kind as to withdraw in favor of my restoration, of 
which he publishes a description (l.c. pp. 188-190) and a 
diagram (l.c. p. 198). Sct i 
1J. Christ, De publicis pop. Ath. rationibus, p. 34; cf. LG. I; 236, 237. 
2 Joined by Kirchhoff in 1861, J.c. 
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Of the seventeen authentic fragments, four (D, F, G, and N) 
are opisthographic, and exhibit in common one face badly 
weathered, with granulation of the marble near the letters and 
with vertical grooves caused by the beating of heavy rains, while 
the opposite face has the surface beautifully preserved, but with 
the letters sometimes corroded where drops of rain in compara- 
tive quiet trickled down and lodged in them. We shall find 
reason for identifying the well-preserved face as the obverse, 
the other as the reverse of the stele. Of the thirteen frag- 
ments that are not opisthographic, five (A, E, |, J, and M) are 
from the better preserved face or obverse, and eight (B, C, 
H, K, L, O, P, and Q) from the weatherbeaten reverse. 

On three of the fragments, D and O + P,! the original top 
surface, roughly dressed with the hammer and point, is pre- 
served. D has the entire thickness of the stone, 0.198 m., so 
that the other two cannot be from the opposite face at the same 
corner; these three pieces either were from two separate stelae 
or formed the two upper corners of a single stele; the latter 
is certain, as appears from the uniformity of the marble grain 
and of the corrosion of the surfaces. The words and letters 
on these two upper corners of the badly weathered face cannot 
possibly be combined in one column of inscription, so that we 
must certainly restore two columns.* Furthermore, to these 
three fragments from the upper corners may be joined five 
others which preserve parts of one of the narrow edges and of 
one or both of the broad faces. To D Kirchhoff had joined E, 
to which in turn I fitted accurately the fractures of A and H. 
To 0 + P (joined by Woodward) Cavaignac had fitted C, and 
to this again I fitted F which had formerly been placed just 
below D+ E.? We now have two groups, each of four frag- 
ments, from the upper right and left corners of the stele, and 
preserving the upper portions of six columns, two on each 

1 The junction between these was made by Woodward. 

2 This conclusion may be found repeated in Mr. Woodward’s article (p. 189). 

3 The arrangement of F below D+ E was the primary cause of Cavaignac’s 
errors ; it brought writing characteristic of the obverse below that of the reverse, 
wherefore Cavaignac assumed that the upper half of what is properly the re- 
verse, being different in character from the lower half of the reverse which was 


continued (!) into the upper half of the obverse, must have been inscribed earlier 
and was therefore the obverse. 
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broad face and one on each narrow edge. The narrow edges 
contain the fourteenth and fifteenth years respectively, as ap- 
pears from the archons’ names, so that the accounts of thirteen 
years must be distributed between the four other columns. 
O + P give the name of the first secretary of the senate for the 
year concerned as ITlev@cades,! who appears also in the Propylaea 
account of 4837/6 B.c. (1.G@. I, 314); this must, therefore, be 
the eleventh year of the Parthenon series which began in 
447/6 B.c. Since O+P form the head of the right-hand 
column of the weatherbeaten face, this column is obviously 
the fourth of the series of six, and the weatherbeaten face is 
the reverse of the stele; for after only two more years both 
broad faces had been filled and the accounts could be continued 
only on the narrow edges. Column IV must have contained 
the eleventh, twelfth, and thirteenth years; column III, also 
on the reverse, began likewise with a new year (fragment D; 
cf. the discussion of the eighth year below), and must have 
contained the eighth, ninth, and tenth years. On the obverse 
appeared, therefore, the accounts of the first seven years. Frag- 
ments | and M, both of the obverse, preserve the bottom of the 
stele; the latter has also a narrow edge of the stele at the right . 
and so forms the end of column II and of the seventh year’s 
account; this conclusion is verified by the contents of M, ex- 
penses and the surplus which concludes each annual account. 
Fragment | cannot be combined with M and so forms the end 
of column I; it ends in the middle of a year’s account, the fifth 
year as appears from Christ’s identification of the secretary for 
the Hellenotamiae. Column II therefore contained only half 
of the record of the fifth year and all of the sixth and seventh 
years; the seemingly disproportionate length of column I will 
be accounted for when we observe that the second year was 
apparently omitted. 

Each annual account began with a prescript, followed by 
two series of entries, receipts (Adupata) and expenses (avads- 
para). ‘The first receipt was always that of the surplus from 
the epistatae of the previous year; the last expense was the 
surrender of the new surplus to the epistatae of the next year ; 
besides the surplus in silver drachmae each always included 

1 Woodward, B. S.A. 1909-10, p. 188. 
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974 gold staters of Lampsacus and Cyzicus which were never 
spent. The heading for the expenses was simply the word 
dvadouata, occupying a line by itself. The heading for the 
receipts was a phrase, (TovTos) Néupata TO éviavTo (TOvTO) Tade, 
incorporated with the end of the annual prescript; the Tovtous 
and tovro were sometimes omitted because of lack of space, as 
in the third year and in the eleventh to fifteenth years inclusive 
(as read below). Each annual prescript (except the first) 
occupied the entire width of a column ; below the prescript the 
column was divided, forming a double column for each annual 
account, the left half recording only sums of money, the right 
half the items.!_ Each entry begins with a fresh line (unlike 
the Erechtheum accounts), regardless of where the previous 
entry terminated, so that the columns have no proper right 
edges. ‘The letters, however, almost always observe the stov- 
chedon arrangement, spreading only when the amount of avail- 
able space is excessive. ‘The type employed in the reproduction 
of these inscriptions resembles closely that on the original 
stones, except that the E should have the three bars equal in 
length, and in M all four strokes should slope. 

The annual prescripts are completely preserved only for the 
fourteenth and fiteenth years (D and F); the fragments of the 
eleventh year (0+ P) show that there the same formula ob- 
tained, 7.e., Tots émuctrateot hots eypappateve emi TES 
dexates Pores hér apYovTos 
"Adevaioc(tv). But fragments D (reverse), F (obverse), H 
(reverse), and N (obverse) all begin the prescript with E.-., 
EMl-.-,or ED ITE--, and then after a gap appear the letters 
-- SHE! (fragment |). The restoration might be (1) ’Emi rés 
apyés het (Kirchhoff, in 7.G. I, 304), (2) “Emi rés ----- ES 
apyés hét, as in some tribute lists and in the Propylaea accounts 
(used by Cavaignac for his ninth and tenth years), (8) ’Ewi 














MpOToS eypampateve emt 


TES apYesS TES ++--- es héu, as in some of the tribute lists, 
(4) *Esi rés Borés hés (proposed by Woodward, l.c. p. 193, 
without analogy), or (5) ’Emt Tés----- es Bordés hét, on the 


1 The same arrangement is characteristic also of the Propylaea stele. In one 
earlier account (/J.G. I, 286), the money column is at the right of the item 
column ; in another (J.@. I, 289-296), the sums are mingled with the items as 
in the later accounts of the Erechtheum. 
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analogy of the last years of the Parthenon accounts (used by 
Kirchhoff for /.G. I, 309, and by Cavaignac for his first eight 
years of the Parthenon). The solution is given by fragments 
G and |; in G we read EAP[appareve] and [apo]TOS EAPA- 
[ wwareve] in the first two lines, the latter referring to the first 
secretary of the senate and requiring the word Bode, so that 
Kirchhoff correctly used apyé with the other secretary ; in | we 
read in the corresponding positions - - e]= HEI and PPOTO,! 
again requiring apyé (formulae 1, 2, or 3) and Bord respec- 
tively. The second phrase of the prescript might then be 
restored, on the analogy of the Propylaea accounts, éml rés 
Bores hét TpOTos éypammateve,”? were it not for the fact 
that in the only two places at which the results can be tested, 
fragments G and |, the words ézt rés Bodrés hét would occupy 
so much space as to leave none for the name of the first secre- 
tary of the senate,? which would be absurd; I therefore use the 
shorter form tés Bodés onthe analogy of /.G. IH, 867. Then 
the numeral must have appeared in the first phrase, which 
would have been like formula (2) or (8); only (2) is of the 
right length to fit the allowable projection of the prescript to 
the left of the item column in fragments | + N, of the fifth 
year, and this may be retained as the invariable first phrase 





1 Kirchhoff read here, by an impossible contraction of the lines, [Eqi rés 
Bore ]= HEI TIMOOf[eos J= MPOTOL[s eypaupudreve], whereupon 
Penndorf (De scribis, p. 132) restored T|MOQf[eos ’Avapdtorw |S, identifying 
him with the father of Conon, and this was retained by Ferguson ( The Athenian 
Secretaries, p. 14) with the date ca. 4835/4 derived from Michaelis. Cavaignac 
rightly expanded the lines, but rid himself of the secretary in the second line 
by reading [? POT O[vyéves]; yet a trace of the = of rporos is actually preserved. 

2 This phrase in 1G. I, 314-315 is usually restored kal éwi rés Bod€s k.7.X.; 
but there is no space for the xaé. 

3 That is, if the lines are restored by means of the combinations G + H and 
| + N, as discussed below. 

4On N, the prescript of the fifth year begins two spaces to the left of the 
money column of the year above, the fourth (cf. Cavaignac, Fig. 20); on¥WJ, 
the money column of the fourth year, as appears from the restoration of 
[AQ PISSHIEKTE, began sixteen spaces to the left of the item column of 
the same year (cf. Cavaignac, Fig. 21) ; on | it appears that the left edge of the 
item column shifted one letter space between the fourth and fifth years (cf. 
Cavaignac, Fig. 22). The prescript of the fifth year began then nineteen spaces 
to the left of the item column of the same year; on | it appears that the item 
column begins under the E of HE! and El! TE[s wéumres dpxé]= H make 
up exactly the number of nineteen letters. 
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of the first ten annual prescripts. The rest of each prescript 
gave a list of the epistatae (omitted in the last five years) clos- 
ing, instead of opening as in the Propylaea accounts, with the 
word emiotatat. Finally came a phrase evidently beginning 
with HOIZ Cfragment |) and ending with [éyp]AMMATEY[e] 
(fragment G),' as if the person named were secretary to the 
epistatae, already named in the first line; for this reason 
Kirchhoff and Cavaignac restored the same name in the first 
and fifth lines of the prescript on G; but in the fifth year 
the two names in these positions were certainly different, 
TIMOO'[os] and AN-.-.-.? Analogous are the tribute lists 
of 443/2 and 442/1 B.c. CZ. G. I, 237, 238), when two secre- 
taries were attached to each board of Hellenotamiae; the 
first éypapparteve, the second youveypaymdrteve, and the second 
we note was permanent, at least for two years; the Erech- 
theum board of 408/7 had also a hurroypappatets, Pyrgion of 
Otryne (/. G. I, 324, a,c). Traces of the name of this third 
secretary in the Parthenon accounts are preserved only in the ‘ 
fifth year, A} ---, which Kirchhoff restored AN tv«Aés ],3 caus- 
ing Michaelis to date the fragment wrongly as ca. 435/4 B.c.4 
In the eleventh year, however, fragment P gives the name of 
the secretary for the epistatae as ANI, tempting Woodward 
(/.c. p. 188) to restore "ANT[txr€5 "O€Gev ?] EAPAMMATE[ve]; 
but to place the demotic before the verb is unusual, the spacing 
of ANI seems to indicate that there were twelve letters instead 
of thirteen before the éypappareve, and the last of these appears 
to have a vertical hasta (cf. Cavaignac, Fig. 26); I restore 
therefore “ANT[txrAé€s you]NEAPAMMATE|[ve]. ‘This longer 
verb fills also the required space on G. ‘There is no space for the 
youpv- on the reverse of F which may be identified as a fragment 
of the twelfth year (see below), and in the thirteenth year (Q 
as identified below), where the end of the name is preserved,°® 
the yovr- is certainly omitted. It would appear, therefore, 

1 The unique last lines on the obverse of F, KAIHO. - - and POISI.- ., 
will be discussed later (third year). 

2 It was to avoid the mention of three different secretaries in the fifth year 
that these first two lines have always been wrongly restored. 


3 Rejected by Cavaignac. 4 Accepted by Ferguson. 


5 Woodward reads --- JOS EAP[au]MATE[ve] (lc. p. 193), but it is a 
vertical hasta, as for... ]ES, that appears on the stone. 
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that Anticles attained the full secretaryship in the twelfth 
year. The annual prescripts may now be restored without 
difficulty ; the formulae are given below in tabular form: 


First Ten YEARS Last Five YEARS 
Emi rés +--+. es apres (Tots) émusrdrece 
het +--+. eypauudreve -+.-+-. hots ’Avtixes (xovv)eypauudreve 
Te. Borer émi Tes (+++ es kal) dexdtes Bodes 
sheen Seats MpoTos &ypauudreve héc ++ ++-+++ wporos éypauudreve 
2 \ > 
€ml sees ees dpxovros Adevatoiw (iv) 





(list of ca. 5 epistatae) 


éTLoOTATAL eS ee 








hots ( Avrikh€s) xouveypauudreve («+++ ) 
TovTos Néuwara TO émavTo (rov’To) Tdde é€umara TO émauTo (rovTo) Tade 


It is interesting to note that the change of the formulae coin- 
cides with the dedication of the chryselephantine statue and 
with the beginning of the Propylaea, and so perhaps marks an 
entire change in the administration of the Parthenon. 

The only fragment of the top of the obverse of the stele is D 
C1. G. I, 800), which appears in the seventh year of Cavaignac’s 
scheme; here the first five lines contain larger letters than the 
rest, seemingly part of the first annual prescript, though the 
preserved letters are at the top of column II; this indicates 
that, as in the Chandler Inscription of the Erechtheum CI. G. 
I, 822) and, as we have good reason to believe, in the stele of 
the Propylaea, the first annual prescript extended across the 
entire width of the two double columns. The preserved letters 
are spaced 0.02 m. on centres; if the total width of the stele 
be taken as about 1.20 m., on the analogy of that of the Propy- 
laea (cf. p. xxx), we should have space for no more than fifty- 
eight letters in the longest line (1. 5); the first six lines may 
then be restored by following the analogy of the first prescript 
for the Propylaea, observing the stoichedon arrangement. 


L. 1 — [Tap6evov] 0% is offered merely as a suggestion, the official 
name of the temple at this period being uncertain. 

L. 3 —[Avr]IKLES, Bockh (Staatsh.? II, p. 305) ; this is rather the 
name of the first epistates; there is here space for five epistatae, the 
usual number in the Parthenon, as in the accounts LG. I, 289-296. 


_ It is interesting to note that in this inscription of the summer 
of 446 B.c. the ~ and & appear regularly, perhaps for the first 
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time in regular use!; in the spring of the same year ~w and $s 
had been used in the tribute list (1.4. I, 2383). 

The next prescript, on F (7. @. I, 302 a), was in ll. 34-40 of 
column I, separated by a gap of twenty-eight lines from the 
first annual prescript, as may be calculated by its distance 
below the top of the stele.? This prescript I assign to the third 
year for the following reasons. We noted that in column I 
were accounts reaching to the middle of the fifth year. That 
of the first year occupies exactly as much space (averaging 
thirty-three lines) as the accounts in columns III and IV, 
though these contain only three years each; the fragments of 
the fourth and fifth years seem to be no less voluminous; one 
of the first years was evidently therefore omitted, unless we 
are to accept the improbable solution that two annual accounts 
were very much abbreviated. In 1. 40 we read POISI, hitherto 
uninterpreted, but which may be restored as [ To’s wporé |] POISI[v 
émiatateot|, aS if the under-secretary wrote the: following 
accounts both for the epistatae of the current year (KAIHO[és]), 
and for those of the year before, z.e. for the second and third 
years. ‘The probability that the omitted year was the second 
rather than the third is increased by the fact that in the second 
year came the revolt and campaign in Euboea, which Cavaignac 
too (l.c. pp. 76, 82, 87) supposes to have had some effect on 
the work. Michaelis had assigned this fragment to a supposed 
sixteenth annual account (432/1 B.c.), when the work had, 
however, ceased ; Cavaignac, supposing it to be the third rather 
than the second prescript, accidentally obtained what I believe 
to be the correct date, the third year. 


L. 833— [rpires Bodés |], Cavaignac. 
L. 38— [er] TIOZ, Cavaignace. 
L. 40— rovro, omitted for lack of space. 


Fragments JU (JG. I, 310) and N (Cavaignac, Fig. 20) + | 
(1.G. I, 308), dated by the names of the secretaries for the 


1 They had appeared previously in the tribute list of 449/8 (1.@. I, 231), 
and 3 in the prescript of 4583/2 B.c. (I, 227); cf. Roberts, Greek Epigraphy, I, 
p. 102, ‘ 

2 It will be remembered that F was fitted to C, the latter being a piece of the 
top of the stele. 
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Hellenotamiae, give almost the complete account of the fourth 
year, without the prescript. The numbering of the lines is 
based merely on the average of thirty-three lines for each year. 


L. 75— [A4M1SSHIJEKTE, restored from comparison with other 
years, locates the left edge of the money column. 

L. 77 — [MMMM] \PRJRHHHAAFFT, made stoichedon with 1. 75, 
and with the smallest amount possible; any larger sum would require 
T, which was not used as appears from the trace of the last M. 

L. 80— [MMMM ]XX[AH@AAP IIIII, restored for reasons given 
below. 

L. 82— XZEN odékov], restored by Cavaignac (I.c. p. lxvii), identi- 
fying them with the ypadat evias who were active in. this very year 
(Philochorus, Frg. Hist. Gr. p. 398, 90). 

L. 84—-TP[teporodv], suggested by Meyer, who prefers how- 
ever |[eyorov] (Forschungen z. alt. Gesch. II, pp. 100 n. 3, 104); 
cf. Andocides, ITI, 7. 

L. 85—[[AMMM]4, the only possible restoration, since I read 
the last figure as M, as does Cavaignac in his pl. II; others have 
read it A, as does Cavaignac himself at his p. 87. 

L. 95 —[7]O2EPIS1 [aras], Kirchhoff and Michaelis; Cavaignac 
(.c. p. 88) supposes an allusion to the makers of epistylia, but such 
specialization seems unwarranted. 


L. 96 —PEYKINAK[ai éAariva], Cavaignae (l.c. p. 88, pl. II). 


The most important of the facts revealed by this account is 
the exact size of the receipt from the Hellenotamiae, obviously 
a part of the tribute from the Delian confederacy. It was 


evidently the use of this that caused the controversy between, 


Pericles and Thucydides, and most writers, therefore, as Meyer 
(Forschungen, I, p. 99) and Furtwingler (Masterpieces, p.424), 
suppose it to have been a large amount. But it is noticeable 
that though the Hellenotamiae appear in the accounts of the 
fourth, fifth, and ninth years, and probably therefore contributed 
during the first ten years for the erection of the Parthenon,! 
in the last five years they gave nothing. From 4387/6 to 
433/2 B.c., we find that they devoted their attention to the 
Propylaea, and in the accounts of the Propylaea the sum they 
gave is specified as ,1, of the annual tribute, the arapyé which 


1 The other seven (six) are so mutilated as to give no information. 


a ee ae ita fat 
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was the rightful share of Athena (J. G. I, 260).1 It is practically 
certain that this was the very sum which had been diverted 
from the Parthenon, and which had been expended for that 
building during the first ten years. Since Pericles therefore 
used only the azrapyé in his constructions, and not the money 
in the treasury of the Confederacy, it would appear that the 
accusations by Thucydides were unfounded, a fact which would 
perhaps account for the victory of Pericles. With the knowl- 
edge that it is a sixtieth of the tribute, the exact amount is 
easy to determine. JPedroli (in Beloch, Studi di St. Ant. 
1891, pp. 101-207) estimates that in this Olympiad the total 
annual tribute amounted to 414 talents 5170 drachmae, while 
Cavaignac (l.c. pp. xliv, 91-92) gives 435 talents; the amapyé 
would have been 414864 or 43500 drachmae, respectively. 
The nearest possible approach to this in our inscription is 
[MMMM)]XX/RHAAPIIII, 426752 drachmae ; all other possible 
restorations vary so much from a sixtieth of any reasonable 
tribute as to be certainly wrong;® we may then be certain 
that the total tribute in 444/35 B.c. amounted to 426 talents 
4550 drachmae. 

The remainder of column I is taken up by the prescript and 
receipts of the fifth year, fragments N (Cavaignac, Fig. 20) + 
| (1. G. I, 809), as dated by the name of the secretary for the 
Hellenotamiae ; Michaelis had, however, assigned | to about the 
twelfth year. 


L. 101 —[Bode]=, Kirchhoff and Cavaignae. 

Ll. 101-102 — TIMOO[eos *AvadrAvors]O2, Penndorf, de Scridis, 
p. 132 (cf. p. 60, note 1). 

L. 102 — MATEY[e], Cavaignac. 

L. 102 —P POT Of yées ], Cavaignac. 

L. 104 — AN rixdAés ], Kirchhoff (rejected by Cavaignac). 

L. 109 — [7]APATAM[ or rov rés 60], Cavaignac. 


1 Furtwangler, to be sure, suggests that the sum given for the Propylaea was 
not the drapyé but a second sixtieth (Masterpieces, p. 424; cf. Busolt, II, p. 568). 

2 Meyer’s conjecture that the Hellenotamiae gave money for the Parthenon, 
for the buildings of the lower city, and for those at Eleusis (for all these except 
the Parthenon we have no evidence), at the same time that they gave the sixtieth 
for the Propylaea, is disproved by my dating of fragments of the accounts for 
the Parthenon. 

’ The nearest are [MMM] or [[MPaXX], é.e. 376753 or 596753 dr. 
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L. 110 — EABA - - , a form of éyBatvo, Cavaignae (J.c. p. Ixvii). 

L. 115 — X2E[vod/cov], Cavaignae. 

L. 116 — TEIX[ozoy], Meyer (/.c. pp. 100 n. 3, 103) ; cf. Andocides, 
III, 7, and Plutarch, de glor. Ath. 8, Pericles, 13; Calherates was 
at the head of these epistatae as well as of those of the Parthenon. 


The expenses of the same year appear at the top of column II, 
just below the first annual prescript, on D+ EC1.G@.1,300). This 
and the following fragments of Column II are so fragmentary 
that they are printed here with little attempt at restoration. 


lene 5 ae Reveal cont a paar a ae ge Nei 
— — eee a ~ON 

10 ee | 
* * * 
ae he er ny EE Bc 
Ne ee 

20 eh Ba ee Ge eee 
—- —- — — — — — 3 Tie 
—- - - err et ig me 
* * * 


L. 8 — [épyoAaBéeoa] NTI or similar, Cavaignace (J.c. p. lil). 
L. 17 — EP TE, Cavaignac. 
L. 21 — [rovrov] TIME, Cavaignace. 


Of the sixth year, we have only a few letters of the receipts, 
some appearing on A (J. G. I, 220), which we have joined to E, 
others on G C1.G. I, 305) which, as will appear from the re- 
verse (ninth year), falls in this position. , 


* * * 
30 —_ — — — — — — — NTEN 
—- — — ~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ NS Bat 
—- -—- —- —- —- — ~— — Laiees 
—- -—- SF Fe Se | 
—- — — — ~~ — — — — AP 
35 P A[pa — — — 
tee a toe 
Ah a ee 
0. i eee 


ANAL[o paral 
* 


* 
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The fragment from the bottom of column II, M (7. G. I, 327) 
gives us the conclusion of the seventh year (the sixth in Ca- 
vaignac’s scheme); the numbering of the lines is based on the 
fact that this column ends seven lines higher above the bottom 
of the stele (0.195 m.) than does column I (0.088 m.). 


* * * 
[Av.Oopyous-----------7r o]|1 KIONON 
mon ele a Kereye bt oN Outs 
Seeee-s (tet O 
105 eee eH: Vere yO LE | 


eee Oe eee fOr A Oli s 
[repteyevetotoeviavto|l O YTO 
[xpvcootatepesAapgdoak]JEN O | 
[xpuvaootatepesKvéixerv ofl 


(vacat) 


L. 102 —a payment probably for channeling colunins. 

L. 103 — [épy|OlS, Cavaignac; this was probably work on the 
ceiling and roof. 

L. 106 — cf. the Propylaea stele, col. II, 1. 69. 


The eighth year begins on the reverse of the stele, in column 
III, fragment D (/.G. I, 302); the first line is three lines 
lower, from the top of the stele, than is the first line of column 
IV. Fragment E, which should have the continuation of this 
account, is now badly worn and shows nothing. On the other 
hand, fragment L (/.G. I, 311 a), obviously from the reverse, 
cannot be assigned to the ninth, eleventh, or twelfth year be- 
cause it contains payments for stonework which are duplicated 
on fragments certainly to be assigned to these years; these 
formulae for stonework on L differ completely from those used 
in the ninth to the twelfth years inclusive; and the buying of 
ivory and silver, and the payment to gold workers, on L, must 
certainly antedate the selling of ivory, silver, and gold from 
the ninth year onward. By elimination then the only suitable 
year of the six on the reverse is the eighth; here fragment L 
does not come into actual contact with any other fragment, but 
the length is such as to agree with the allowance of thirty-three 
lines to this year, as determined by the location of H, of the 
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ninth year. The last line is given by fragment G (1G. I, 
303), which is discussed below. 


L. 7— TE[tOpdouos |, the only possible demotic, if the line begins 
with a demotic. 

L. 21 — E[dédas eovebe], Cavaignac; confirmed by the traces of L 
and E; cf. .G. I, 298, suppl. p. 146. 

L. 24— probably work on the ceiling and roof, continued from 
the previous year. 

L. 29— perhaps for the painted decoration of mouldings, but 
more probably, when taken into connection with lH. 21—22,° 30-31, 
for the pedestal of the Athena Parthenos, which contained decora- 
tions in ivory and gilded silver (.G. II, 652 B, 15; 654 6, 6; 660, 
52; 661, 22; 676, 40; 701. 11, 60; 703, 10), and must have been 
finished along with the statue itself in this same year (cf. the 
account of the ninth year). 

LL]. 30-31 — this work in silver might, like the ivory in ll. 21-22 
(cf. the accounts of the temple of Asclepius at Epidaurus, Baunack, 
Aus Epidaurus, ll. 64-65), appear to be part of the decoration of 
the doorways (.G@. II, 675, 4; 678 A, 1, 29; 701 1, 47; 704; 708), 
were it not that the doorways are not mentioned until the tenth year. 

L. 33 —- possibly [hv] ~ >[yots]. 


For the ninth year almost the complete record is preserved. 
Fragment H we have fitted accurately to the bottom of E; it 
contains the beginning of a prescript, in ll. 38-41 according to 
the distance below the top of the stele; the line above this was 
blank, wherefore the eighth year must have ended in 1. 36. 
Bannier had correctly suggested (Rh. Mus. 1908, p. 429) that 


B and G be associated on account of their contents; he is fol- — 


lowed by Cavaignac, but Woodward remains unconvinced (J.c. 
p- 195, n. 1); there is no actual point of contact. The date is 
given by the fact that, although this pair of fragments is cer- 
tainly from the reverse, the demotic of the secretary for the 
Hellenotamiae in G CL. G. I, 305) is [Paz] NOSIO[s] or [Hay |] NO- 
=10[s],4 which can belong to none of the years of the reverse 
except the ninth; the demotics of these secretaries for the five 
other years are knqwn, the eighth HuBades (1. G. I, 240), the 
tenth “Ayapvets (I, 242), the eleventh Kepapevs (I, 243), the 
twelfth Acdyoovets (I, 244, 544), the thirteenth “Ayapveds (1, 


1 Hitherto wrongly restored [Mvuppc] NO=IO[s], for which there is not space. 
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316).1 The connection of H and G to form the prescript has 
already been discussed, and confirms the location of these frag- 
ments in the ninth year.2, The ninth annual account was com- 
posed therefore of H (1G. I, 306), G CI, 305), and B (J, 
297 a). | 


L. 38 — [Ez TES apxes héc], Kirchhoff. 

L. 38 —[Avowwoi ]?ILO8, rests only on the amount of space to be 
filled; [’Apucrd|?IL OS restored here by Cavaignac. 

L. 39 — [PO[ros] hitherto restored, but B exists as the fourth 
letter. 

L. 40 — EAP[appareve|, the usual restoration, is Scan Wis after 
the same word at the end of the preceding line; it must be some 
proper name. 

L. 41— X2Y[zeradv], Cavaignac; this does not seem the proper 
place for a demotic. 

L. 42 — [— ¢iros éyp], Kirchhoff; [’Apuordduros éyp |, Cavaignac. 

L. 48 — [ Mvppt] NOZ1O0[s], Kirchhoff, as discussed above. 

LL. 49 — [ dpyvpio rpafevro |=, restored because the number of letter 
spaces fits, and because the weight is omitted, as it should be in the 
ease of unwrought silver. 

L. 50—[mpabévr JONI, Cavaignac; perhaps [oraOuJONT might 
be better. ; 

L. 51—_ [pvaio] ; Cavaignac saw here a trace rather of E. 

L. 53 —X2YLON[zpaGevro]!, Bannier; this was evidently surplus 
wood left from building the ceiling and roof in the two preceding 
years. 

L. 54— EY?EP[o], probably the father of IIpéms (Aristophanes, 
Acharn. 843; IG. I, 225 k, suppl. p. 174; Ath. Mitt. 1894, p. 163). 

L. 55 — SAYPONC [s], who contributed also to the Propylaea in 
437 /6 B.C. 

L. 59 —PENTE[A€Oev xai x.7.r.], Kirchhoff; the xaé I omit because 
of lack of space. 

L. 61— [hodora] O18, Woodward (1.¢. p. 191, n. 3), who, like Liddell 


1 For the two last see the discussions of the Propylaea accounts of the corre- 
sponding years. 

* Bannier (Rh. Mus. 1908, p. 429 n. 2) had proposed that G and B be placed 
below C, which conflicts, however, with my junction of C and F. Cavaignac 
(l.c. p. lix) rightly dated G and B in the ninth year by elimination, but rather 
accidentally, since he supposed that the secretary’s demotic in the twelfth year 
Was €k TO ---+-- (1.G. I, 244; really Aixyooveds, cf. the Propylaea stele, col. 
I, 1. 63), and that the thirteenth year was on a narrow edge. Woodward would 
assign B to either the tenth or the thirteenth year. 
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and Scott, cites Xenophon, Cyr. VI, 2, 36 and Aeschines, 57, 27; 
a better analogy is the speech of Pericles (Plutarch, Pericles, 12), 
mentioning the employment of é8oz7ouc on this very building; cf. 
LG. 11, 834 ¢, 28, also Francotte, L’industrie dans la Gréce ancienne 
(II, p. 86), and Ferguson (Trans. Am. Phil. Assoc. 1904, p. 17). 

L. 62— [émi ra xixda], Woodward (/.c. 191-192); previous restora- 
tions were ézi rds dvos (I.G. I, 297 b) or émi ra hurogiya (1, 297 a). 

L. 63 — [rés héxovras P ]ENTEV L[6ev] in previous readings. 

L. 65 — restored by Woodward (i.c. p. 192). 


The selling of gold and silver, to which ivory was added at 
least as early as 4837/6 B.c., began in this ninth year (439/8) 
and continued until the close of the work. These materials 
were sold in such large quantities (cf. the fourteenth year) that 
they cannot have come merely from the pedestal of the chrysele- 
phantine statue; the epistatae of the Athena Parthenos must 
have turned over to the treasury of the Parthenon the surplus 


material remaining after the completion of the statue. We 


may be certain, therefore, of the correctness of the generally 
received view, which makes the date given by the chronogra- 
phers (Eusebius Armen. 440/39 B.c., Hieronymus 439/8, Philo- 
chorus 438/7) that of the completion of the statue, and not of 
its inception, as Pareti would prefer (Rém. Mitt. 1909, p. 271 f.). 
The evidence seems to show merely that the actual work at 
least was finished in 439, though the dedication may have been 
postponed to the Panathenaic festival of 458 B.c.1_ In this same 


1JIn the dilapidated condition of the Geneva Papyrus (Nicole, Le procés de 
Phidias), little reliance can be placed on Nicole’s and Pareti’s rival readings 
of what are supposed to be archons’ names, Mo[p]uxédov = [A] v7[c]oxldov, and 
[Evdu](“)évous = [ A]We[v]5ouvs. From these Nicole attempts to show that the 
statue was not quite finished even in 4388/7. Pareti is even more revolutionary 
and would place all the work on the statue between 439 and 434, but his evi- 
dence (/.c. p. 278) is really adverse to his theory ; the sale of wood in the ninth 
year is hardly the surplus left from the frame of the statue, which would have 
been a petty amount, but rather that left from the ceiling and roof constructed 
in the seventh and eighth years; the sale of surplus gold and ivory does not 
begin in 4384/3, for gold was first sold in the ninth year (439/8), ivory perhaps 
in the tenth and certainly in the eleventh (437/6), when according to Pareti’s 
view the epistatae should really have bought gold and ivory. The actual expense 
accounts of the statue (I.G. I, 298 and suppl. p. 146, I, 299, 299 a@, and 556), 
which might be expected to settle the matter, unfortunately cannot be dated ; 
they are probably of the years between 443/2 and 439/8 B.c. They include 
receipts from the treasurers of Athena, who in 443/2 ceased to contribute to the 
Parthenon. 
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year, 439/8, the completion of the statue was succeeded by the 
beginning of the pediment sculptures.! In this sequence of 
events there is nothing opposed to the generally accepted view 
that the supervision exercised by Phidias over the buildings of 
Pericles was concerned chiefly with their sculptured decoration. 
The bringing of marble from the Pentelic quarries to the 
Ergasteria on the Acropolis,? in the last year of work on the 
statue, but before the pediment sculptures had been begun 
(eighth year, 1. 27), would seem to favor the interpretation 
that Phidias intended to turn from one to the other. Against 
attributing the pediment sculptures to Phidias, now that they 
must be dated after 439, is the badly contaminated passage from 
Philochorus (Schol. Aristophanes, Paz, 605), a vague reference 
in Seneca (VIII, 2), and Nicole’s dubious interpretation of the 
Geneva Papyrus (now refuted by an equally dubious interpre- 
tation by Pareti). In favor of placing the work on the Olym- 
pian Zeus before that on the Athena Parthenos, so that Phidias 
could have been in Athens from 439 to 482, is the earlier date 
of the Temple at Olympia, the evidence for placing the trial 
just before the Peloponnesian War (Aristophanes, Paz, 605; 
Diodorus, XII, 39-41; Plutarch, Pericles, 31; Pseudo-Aristo- 
demus, XVI, 1; Suidas, s.v. Bevdias), and the sequence of events 
in the Parthenon inscriptions. The second alternative seems 
to me the better; and I still believe that the pediment sculp- 
tures, dating from 439/8 to 433/2 B.c., were done under the 
direct supervision of Phidias himself.? 

Of the tenth year we have only the end, preserved on frag- 
ment K (1.G. I, 311),* assigned to this position because the 
ends of the eighth, eleventh, and twelfth years are preserved 
on other fragments, while the entry proPouarov for the ninth 

1 Mr. Woodward places the fragment B (I, 297 a), which reveals this fact, 
in the tenth or thirteenth year, making the first year of work on the pediments 
the tenth or eleventh of the series, on the principle that if the work began in 
the ninth year it would last too long, at least six years (l.c. p. 195). It actu- 
ally did last six years, if not seven. 

2 The use of the word Ergasteria in the following years shows plainly that 
they were the sculptors’ workshops. ° 

3 Mr. Woodward, to whom the discovery of the payments to the adyad\puaroro.ol 
is due, accepts Nicole’s dates and concludes that the sculptors received ‘little 


or no assistance from Phidias himself ’’ (/.c. p. 198). 
4 Dated by Cavaignac as of the first year. 
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year appears on B, and because if K were placed in the 
thirteenth year at the end of column IV it would appear, to 
avoid colliding with fragment |, too high above the bottom 
of the stele. 


L. 95 — these doors, evidently of the naos, Cavaignac supposes to 
have been those of a workshop or temporary gates of the Acropolis. 

L. 96 — HIEP|[as oixias ], Michaelis, on the analogy of the wrongly 
identified fragment IG. I, 312-313. 

LL. 97 —[ém]J=S KEYES, Bannier. 

L. 98—the salaries of the epistatae and their secretary, cf. 
col. V, 1. 38. 


The record of the eleventh year, at the top of column IV, 
can be almost completely restored from C+0+P C1.G@. I, 
297 6, Cavaignac, Fig. 26, B.S.A. 1909-1910, p. 187), as joined 
by Woodward and Cavaignac, and identified by the name of 
the first secretary of the senate, Peithiades. 


L. 1— ANI [uxdrés "O€6ev ?] EAPAM, Woodward (/.c. p. 188). 

L. 3— [pparevev ézi Et6vpev] O2, Woodward. 

L. 9— restored according to the number of missing letters, this is 
the first recorded sale of ivory. 

L. 13 —a sale of the wooden wheels used for transporting marble; 
the last two words read by Cavaignae. 

L. 15—[xa]TTITEPA, Cavaignac; but the final O is plainly to be 
seen in his Fig. 26; this is probably the surplus of what was used 
for the trappings and decorations of the Panathenaic frieze. 


The beginning of the twelfth year appears on F (1G. I, 
300 a), which joins C. The fragment Q (B.S.A. 1909-1910, 
p- 190) was correctly dated by Woodward (l.c. pp. 194-196) 
as of the twelfth year with the beginning of the thirteenth, 
though on the basis of a hypothesis which does not exclude 
the eighth and ninth years or the ninth and tenth; I therefore 
note that my location of G and B confines Q to the twelfth 
and thirteenth years. The numbering of the lines on F is 
made certain by the junction to C; the fragment Q is located 
by allowing to the twelfth year the average thirty-three lines. 


L. 34— the unusually long space for the name of the first secre- 
tary of the senate 1s confirmed by a similar long gap in the Propylaea 
record of this year. 
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L. 35 — [évavré ro ]YTO TA[de], Foucart and Cavaignac. 

L. 56 — [Avbay]OA[ tas |, Woodward. 

L. 58— [7]OL LIOO[v], Woodward implies that only one stone 
was transported in this year, and that the plural TOS in the next 
line is therefore a mistake; it is better to suppose that rds A‘Oos was 
intended as in other years, and that the mistake lay in cutting L 
twice. 

L. 62— omitted by Woodward. 

L. 63 — [rovro rade |, Woodward. 


The first line of the thirteenth year appears on the same 
fragment Q, as was recognized by Woodward. Here too must 
come the reverse of Cavaignac’s smaller fragment N, the ob- 
verse of which belongs in the fourth and fifth years; it con- 
tains only two letters, O2, perfectly preserved as when the 
chisel left them, so that it is difficult to comprehend Cavaignac’s 
inability to find them a second time (l.c. p. lx, n. 2), and his 
representation of them as one above the other. These two 
letters appear at the level of 1. 96 of column I, and so 0.43 m. 
above the bottom of the stele; the last certain line above this 
is 1. 39, opposite 1. 85 of the obverse; the restoration of the 
obverse requires sixty-one lines in the gap, equivalent to sixty- 
seven of the more closely spaced lines of the reverse, so that 
the two letters-O= would have appeared in |. 106. 


L. 67 — the choice of formulae allowed here by Woodward (l.c. 
p- 193) is impossible; we must restore that of the five last years. 

L. 67 —[. - -]O%, Woodward, but a vertical hasta, as of E, ap- 
pears on the stone. 

L. 106—the length of the line is evidence for the restoration 
proposed. 

On the analogy of the eleventh and twelfth years, we should 
restore four more lines after this entry, making 110 lines in all, 
with the account ending 0.37 m. above the bottom of the stele. 


Evidently the work was now nearly finished, and therefore, 
though both sides of the stele had been filled, it was not 
deemed necessary to set up'a second stele. The edges, hitherto 
probably left rough as they still remain in the Propylaea stele, 
were worked smooth and formed additional space for the 
accounts. That of the fourteenth year, inscribed on the right 
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edge (with reference to the obverse), is now complete, begin- 
ning on fragments D + E (1.@. I, 301), and continued on A (LG. 
I, 221) and H (I, 307), which I fitted side by side to the bottom 


of E. 
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L. 17 —the treasurers of Athena, having devoted their attention 
exclusively to the statue of Athena between 443/2 and 4389/8 B.c., 
and to the Propylaea in 437/6 to 435/4, now return to the Parthenon. 

L. 22— [AAAA (?), Kirchhoff; I complete the weight to fit the 
ratio 14:1, as described below. 

L. 25—the weight of the ivory was more than 2 talents 60 dr., 
but less than 4 talents 5960 dr.; the value, in proportion to silver 
or gold, was at most less than half of the quotations for the best 
ivory in recent times, though this is offset by the modern decrease 
in the actual value of gold and silver. 

Ll. 35-36 — the formula was suggested by Woodward (l.c. p. 192, 
n. 4) in connection with J.G. I, 307, and is now confirmed by the 
junction to J.G. I, 221, which adds the interesting fact that in 
434/3, the sixth year of work on the pediments, the sculptors were 
paid 16,392 dr. 

L. 38—no word indicating the class of people who received this 
payment, such as the use of the dative case would require, can fit 
this space; the only possible word is xarauevious, which should prop- 
erly be in the genitive case; this is the usual place, just after,the 
payment to the sculptors, for the entry xarapeviov. These are the 
monthly salaries of the architect, the epistatae, and their secretary ; 
the amount, 1800 dr., is correct for six persons paid 30 dr. a month, 
i.e. the architect, the secretary, and four epistatae (whose number 
varied, however, from three to five). 

L. 39—the amount of the surplus is unknown; the receipts 
amounted to 29,147 dr. 4 ob., of which at least 20,620 dr. 3 ob. were 
expended. 
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Herodotus (III, 95) says the ratio of values of equal weights 
of gold and silver was as 13:1; but from the slight traces on 
our inscription Kirchhoff conjectured that the ratio rose to 
rather more than 14:1 (Monatsb. Berl. Akad. 1861, 860f.). On 
a fragment of the accounts for the chryselephantine statue (1. G. 
I, 298 suppl. p. 146) one may read, according to the usual in- 
terpretation, that 6 talents, 1528 (or -9) or 1618 (or -9) 
drachmae, and 5 obols weight of gold cost 87 talents 4652 dr. 
of silver. It seems better to read the III] with the marginal 
entry, as 87 talents 4652 dr. 5 ob., a fourteenth of which would 
be 6 talents 1618 dr. 4 ob. (FATXMATHJAMFFEF[C]), exactly 
fitting the indications on the stone and giving the ratio as 
exactly 14:1. 

By the end of 4383/2 B.c. the work had been completely 
finished. As appears from the junction of F (J. G. I, 301 a) 
to C, the account of this fifteenth year was inscribed, not on 
the narrow edge below the fourteenth year, as has been sup- 
posed, but on the opposite narrow edge, so that all four faces 
of the stele were used. ‘The position of the account is remark- 
able; instead of beginning at the top of the stele, as on the 
three other faces, it begins 0.57 m. below the top. 
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The dimensions of the stele can be calculated with a fair 
degree of accuracy. The thickness, as already noted, was uni- 


1 Michaelis attempted to assign to 4382/1 B.c., the fragment of the third year, 
LG. I, 302 a. 
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formly 0.198 m., except at the very bottom, where it was 
increased to 0.21 m. by a werkzoll (as on the Propylaea stele) 
covering the reverse to a height of 0.20 m.! As for the width, 
we may estimate from J that the money column was at least 
0.21 m. wide, the item’ column at least 0.31 m., both together 
amounting to a width of more than 0.52 m. The length of 
the prescript of the eleventh year (0+ P), z.e. the combined 
widths of the money and item columns, was 0.58 m.2 The 
total width of the two double columns would be somewhat 
more than twice this amount, or about 1.20 m., a result similar 
to that which we shall obtain for the Propylaea stele. The 
height can be estimated only by the spacing of the lines. On 
the obverse, the first twenty-nine lines occupy a space of 0.51 m., 
after which the lines are spaced regularly 0.0165 m. In the 
first column we require one hundred and sixteen lines, measur- 
ing 0.51 m. (il. 1-29)+1.43 m. (ll. 80-116)=1.94 m.; the 
last line is 0.088 m. above the bottom of the stele, which would 
have been therefore about 2.04 m. high. Each broad face con- 
tained two double columns, each narrow edge one. In column 
I, including the first annual prescript which extended entirely 
across the stele, were one hundred and sixteen lines, ending 
0.088 m. above the bottom ; in column II, one hundred and 
nine lines ending 0.195 m. above the bottom; on the reverse, 
the werkzoll covered about 0.20 m. at the bottom, and the 
inscriptions ended about 0.16 m. higher; on the right edge, 
the fourteenth year’s account began at the top and covered 
forty-four lines; and on the left edge the fifteenth year’s 
account began 0.57 m. below the top, and was of unknown 
length. , 

In conclusion, the historical facts gleaned from this inscrip- 
tion may be summarized, with the assistance of other chrono- 
logical sources, somewhat as follows : 

Year I, 447/6 B.c.; Timarchides archon, of Aphidna 
undersecretary of the epistatae, Diodorus of Paeonidae secre- 





1 This appears on M, but is badly footworn, having evidently formed the 
surface of a mediaeval pavement. 

2'The letters are spaced 14 cm. on centres; the first letter of P is 0.36 m. 
from the right edge of the stele, and sixteen more spacings are needed to com- 
plete the restoration. 
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tary of the Hellenotamiae. The Parthenon begun with Ictinus 
and Callicrates as architects. 

Year II, 446/5 B.c.; Callimachus archon. Work temporarily 
suspended on account of the campaign in Euboea. 

Year III, 445/4 B.c.; Lysimachides archon, Eu secre- 
tary of the Hellenotamiae. Work on the Parthenon resumed. 

Year IV, 444/3 B.c.; Praxiteles archon, Strombichus of 
Cholleidae secretary of the Hellenotamiae. The earliest extant 
notice of the contribution of the avapyé (then 42,675 dr. 5 ob.); 
Pericles falsely accused of the misuse of the Delian funds, by 
Thucydides ; the charge dismissed and Thucydides ostracized. 
The new fleet of triremes finished and the surplus money 
(90,000 dr.) turned over to the Parthenon. 

Wood is purchased, probably for scaffolding. 

Year V, 4438/2 B.c.; Lysanias archon, Timotheus annual 
secretary of the epistatae, Anticles appointed permanent under- 
secretary ; Sophiades of Eleusis secretary of the Hellenotamiae. 
The middle long wall finished by Callicrates, and the surplus 
funds devoted to the Parthenon. The treasurers of Athena 
cease to contribute to the Parthenon, apparently because their 
money was needed to begin the chryselephantine statue. 

Year VI, 442/1 B.c.; Diphilus archon, Anticles undersecre- 
tary of the epistatae, Chalcideus of Melite secretary of the 
Hellenotamiae. 

Year VII, 441/0 B.c.; Timocles archon, Anticles under- 
secretary of the epistatae. ‘The columns channeled, and work 
begun on the ceilings and roof. 

Year VIII, 440/39 B.c. ; Morychides archon, Anticles under- 
secretary of the epistatae, Sosistratus of Hybadae secretary of 
the Hellenotamiae. Work on the ceilings and roof completed ; 
ivory bought, and gold and silver workers paid, for decorating 
the pedestal of the chryselephantine statue; marble brought to 
the ateliers, probably to be in readiness for beginning the pedi- 
ment sculptures. 

Year IX, 439/8 B.c.; Glaucinus archon, Dionysiphilus (?) 
of Probalinthus secretary of the epistatae, Anticles under- 
secretary, of Rhamnus (or Hagnus) secretary of the 
Hellenotamiae. Contributions from _ private individuals, 
hitherto given for the chryselephantine statue, now given to 
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the Parthenon. The statue completed by Phidias; its sur- 
plus material turned over to the Parthenon by the epistatae 
of the statue, and the gold and silver begin to be sold, perhaps 
to assist in paying for the carving of the pediment sculptures 
(which were probably likewise the work of Phidias and of his — 
assistants). The Parthenon virtually completed, and surplus 
wood from the scaffoldings and roof is sold. The pediment 
sculptures begun and no other work done in this year. 

Year X, 438/7 B.c.; Theodorus archon, Anticles under- 
secretary of the epistatae, of Acharnae secretary of the 
Hellenotamiae. The doors of the naos set in place, completing 
the work on the temple; the statue of Athena Parthenos dedi- 
cated at the Panathenaic festival. | 

Year XI, 4837/6 B.c.; Euthymenes archon, Peithiades first 
secretary of the senate; Anticles acting secretary of the epis- 
tatae, cus of the Ceramicus secretary of the Hellenotamiae. 
The Propylaea begun, whereupon the Hellenotamiae cease to 
contribute to the Parthenon, and the treasurers of Athena, 
instead of resuming their contributions for the construction of 
the Parthenon (now that the statue has been completed), like- 
wise divert their funds to the Propylaea. Surplus ivory 
and tin sold, and work henceforth confined to the pediment 
sculptures. 

Year XII, 4386/5 B.c.; Lysimachus archon, Anticles ap- 
pointed permanent secretary of the epistatae, Philetaerus (or 
Philemonides) of Aexone secretary of the Hellenotamiae. 

Year XIII, 4385/4 B.c.; Antiochides archon, as first 
secretary of the senate, Anticles secretary of the epistatae, 
Thoinilus (of Acharnae) of the Hellenotamiae. 

Year XIV, 434/3 B.c.; Crates archon, Metagenes first sec- 
retary of the senate, Anticles secretary of the epistatae, Crates 
(of Lamptrae) of the treasurers of Athena, Protonicus (of the 
Ceramicus) of the Hellenotamiae. As the Propylaea approach 
completion, the treasurers of Athena give part of their funds 
to the Parthenon sculptures. Of the total receipts 29,147 dr. 
4 ob. in this year, 16,392 dr. given as wages to the sculptors, 
and 1800 dr. as salaries to the epistatae and their secretary. 

Year XV, 433/2 B.c.; Apseudes archon, Critiades first secre- 
tary of the senate, Anticles secretary of the epistatae, Euthias 
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(of Anaphlystus) of the treasurers of Athena. The Parthenon 
sculptures completed and the accounts closed; Phidias accused 
of embezzlement and impiety, imprisoned, and later executed ; 
the outbreak of the Peloponnesian War at the same time 
terminates work on the Propylaea and the Erechtheum. 


. WILLIAM B. DINSMOOR. 
AMERICAN SCHOOL OF CLASSICAL 
Strupins, ATHENS. 


CORRECTION 


In the last line of the note on page 542 of the last volume of this 
JouRNAL (XVI, 1912, p. 542), for 30.95 m. read 26.40 m. 


Archacological 
Lnstitute 
of America 


GENERAL MEETING OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL 
INSTITUTE OF AMERICA 


DECEMBER 27-30, 1912 


THE Archaeological Institute of America held its fourteenth 
meeting for the reading and discussion of papers at the 
National Museum, Washington, Friday, Saturday, and Monday, 
December 27, 28, and 30, 1912, in conjunction with the Ameri- 
can Philological Association, and the Society of .Biblical 
Literature and Exegesis. Six sessions were held for the read- 
ing of papers, and at two evening meetings addresses on 
archaeological subjects were delivered. ‘The abstracts which 
follow were, with few exceptions, furnished by the authors. 


FRIDAY, DECEMBER 27. 2.30 P.M. 


1. Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University, 
Two Tabellae Defixionum in the Royal Ontario Museum. 


Two tabellae defixionuwm were purchased in Athens by Mr. C. T. 
Currelly, Director of the Royal Ontario Museum of Archaeology, 
Toronto. Nothing is known of the circumstances surrounding their 
discovery. A careful study of the chemical condition of the lead 
and of the texts makes it clear that they are not modern forgeries. 
The first tablet is a roughly rectangular layer of thin lead measuring 
9 by 7 cm. It seems to have been originally folded double. Writing 
appears on both sides, the entire text consisting of what seems to be 
a list of names, probably those of legal opponents. But as the letters 
of the several words are promiscuously confused, there is no certainty 
as to their significance. 

The second tablet is an almost circular (9 by 7 cm.) plaque of thick 
lead. It is inscribed on one side only, the text consisting of a series 
of five curses of almost mutually identical character against a certain 
Aristoboulus, the opponent at law of the framer of the imprecation, 
who is, of course, unknown. Both tablets might have been written 
at any time during the third and fourth centuries B.c. 


' American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. Journal of the 81 
Archaeological Institute of America, Vol. X VII (1913), No. 1. 
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2. Professor William N. Bates, of the University of Penn- 
sylvania, A Cylix in the Style of Brygus. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. | 


3. Dr. A. Pelzer Wagener, of Williams College, Roman 
Remains at Velletre. 


The modern town of Velletri probably occupies the exact site of 
the Volscian and later Roman town of Velitrae. In the town itself, 
where, in Roman times, stood at least four temples besides a basilica 
and an amphitheatre, there are visible now only two tufa walls of 
Roman material but obviously rebuilt, and a large underground 
reservoir. In the immediately surrounding territory, however, a 
number of Roman villas have left reminders either in walls existing 
to the present time or in the names of the localities in which they 
were situated (Tivera, Colle Otone, etc.). Thus at the side of the 
road leading from the town to the railway station the walls of a 
small Roman villa have been excavated. At San Cesario are the 
remains of a large villa popularly identified as that of the Octavian 
family. Of especial interest are a large underground cistern and a 
semi-circular room with five niches either belonging to the baths or 
serving as a fountain. Again, at Civitana a rectangular building, 
the walls of which are Roman, marks the centre of a large estate 
which stood here during the Middle Ages, and the buildings of which 
were all built within and upon old Roman constructions. At Incu- 
dini near the line of the old Via Appia are portions of a Roman 
aqueduct. 


4. Dr. Clark D. Lamberton, of Western Reserve University, 
The Madonna of the Prophet. 


There is some doubt as to which is the earliest painting of the 
Madonna in art. The distinction lies between two, both in the cata- 
comb of Priscilla at Rome. The one which is perhaps the older is 
a treatment of the Adoration of the Magi, and belongs to the scheme 
of decoration of the so-called Greek Chapel. The other is in the 
arenarium section, and is known as the “ Madonna of the Prophet.” 
This title is given to it because there stands beside the seated Virgin ~ 
an elongated male figure, bearded, clad in the pallium and sandals, 
holding in one hand a manuscript roll, and with the other pointing 
to the Virgin and Child and to a star which shines over their heads. 
The prophet is to be identified as Isaiah, whose prophecy in chap. vil, 
verse 14, was regarded by second century apologists as a direct pre- 
‘ diction of the Virgin birth of Christ. To this conclusion also points 
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the prophecy of Balaam concerning the star in Numbers xxiv. 17, 
which, through a strange error, was attributed to Isaiah by these 
writers. The painting belongs to the early second century. (Repro- 
duction in Wilpert’s Malereien der Katakomben Roms, HU, pl. 22; 
argument in text ad loc.) 


5. Mr. Lacey D. Caskey, of the Boston Museum of Fine 
Arts, The Statue of a Mounted Amazon in the Museum of Fine 
Arts, Boston. 


In his brief discussion of this fragment (Ausonia, III, 1909, pp. 
97 ff.) W. Amelung maintains that it is a part of a pedimental group, 
that the figure was designed to be seen from its left side, that it 
may come from the west pediment of the temple of Asclepius at 
Epidaurus, and that in any case its resemblance to the Epidaurian 
Amazon is so strong as to show that it also is a work of Timotheus, 
or at least a product of his school. An examination of the original 
fully confirms the first theory, but shows that the statue was meant 
to be seen, like the Epidaurian figure, from its right side. The close 
correspondence in the main lines of the two groups is an argument 
against placing them side by side, and the statue in Boston is appar- 
ently too large to have stood even in the very centre of the Epidaurian 
pediment. The attribution to Timotheus can, therefore, be based 
only on the general resemblance in the pose, the type of the horse, 
and the style of the Amazon’s drapery. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 9.30 A.M. 


Section A. Oriental. The following archaeological papers 
were presented : 


1. Dr. W. Max Miiller, of the University of Pennsylvania, 
The Doomed Island of Philae. 


Since the increase in the height of the dam at Assuan the injury 
to the buildings on the island of Philae has been great, and their 
total destruction is only a matter of time. In order to rescue the 
epigraphic material the Berlin Academy sent to Philae an expedition 
which copied the hieroglyphic and Greek inscriptions. In 1910, on 
a grant from the Carnegie Institution, Professor Miller undertook 
to copy the demotic inscriptions. As these are usually written in 
black or red ink they are quickly destroyed by water. About 200 
inscriptions were copied, some of considerable historical and philo- 
logical importance. These inscriptions belong to the latest period 
of the Egyptian language, even overlapping the Coptic. Some are 


. 
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as late as the fifth or even sixth century A.p., when the worship of 
Isis was finally abolished. They will be published by the Carnegie 
Institution. 


2. Professor W. Sherwood Fox, of Princeton University, 
Old Testament Parallels to Tabellae Defixionum. 


The hand of God was placed upon sorcery among the people of 
Israel, yet the evil practice had wide recognition among the lower 
classes. One would expect that by a sort of osmotic process it would 
pass in some degree into the higher religious life of the nation, and 
find expression in its sacred writings. This is just what occurs in 
the following passages of the Old Testament: Jud. xvi. 1-2; 
Mal. il1. 8-9; Zech. v. 2-4; Jer. li. 60-64; Ezek. iv. 1-3; II Kings 
xii. 17-19. These passages reveal a remarkable kinship with the 
Greek and Roman tabellae defivionuwm when analyzed as we should 
analyze this vulgar department of inscriptional records. The analysis 
is based on the following headings: (1) against whom the curses are 
directed; (2) authors; (3) prompting causes; (4) intended effects; 
(5) whether written or spoken; (6) materials on which written; 
(7) symbolism ; (8) secrecy or publicity ; (9) obligamentum magicum. 
In respect to the last heading the conclusion is reached that the 
populace looked on God as the Great Magician who put the magic 
hand upon Himself. All these passages are, therefore, virtually 
defixiones, and point to the Semites as the source of a pronounced 
shaping influence on the Greek practice of that name. 


8. Professor George A. Barton, of Bryn Mawr College, The 
Inscription of Enkhegal, King of Lagash. 


This inscription, on a stone tablet 47 in. long, 54 in. eel and 
13 in. thick, was seen by Hilprecht in the hands of a dealer from 
Bagdad in the summer of 1896, and acquired by the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. Hilprecht in that same year pub- 
lished a note on it in the Zeitschrift fiir Assyriologie, XI, pp. 330 f., 
in which he said that the writing indicated that it belonged to the 
general period of Ur-Nina. Thureau-Dangin, who had seen the 
tablet while in the hands of the dealer, published in the same journal 
four years later (XV, p. 403) a statement that the tablet had made 
on him the same impression that it had upon Hilprecht. Up to 
the present time that is all that has been known of this text. 
King, in his History of Sumer and Akkad, p. 106, was compelled 
to draw all his knowledge of Enkhegal from these two notes. 
King places Enkhegal before Ur-Nina, but after Lugal-shag-engur 
and Badu. The inscription proves to be a record of the purchase 
of several tracts of land in the reign of Enkhegal, some of which 
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were for the king himself. Some of this land had been captured 
from the city of Umma, between which and Lagash there was 
constant friction, and formed a part of the famous plain of Guedin, 
over which in later reigns there were fierce wars (see King, op. cit. 
pp. 117, 121 f., 126, 162). One of the landholders is designated 
the brother of Shidmal (?)ru, who is described in the same terms 
as Enkhegal, and was probably a former ruler of Lagash. One of 
the interesting features of the tablet is that copper was, along with 
grain, the medium of exchange employed at the time the text was 
written. 


4. Professor H. C. Tolman, of Vanderbilt University, The 
Grave Relief of King Darius. 


The paper treated specifically of the costume of the national 
types of the empire, as seen in the two rows of fourteen figures 
each which support the throne (ga@u) on the grave relief of King 
Darius; the long flowing robe girded at hip, upper part smooth, 
lower falling in cross folds in front and vertical folds on the side, 
and the high tiara of the Persian (confirmed by an inscription); the 
close-fitting coat and trousers, and round cap of the Mede (confirmed 
by an inscription); the knee trousers and high boots of the Ara- 
chosian; the long trousers and trimmed coat of the Scythian; the 
hip apron and Hindu turban of the Indian as seen in the Agoka re- 
liefs; the high bashlyk of the “pointed-capped Scythian”; the 
shawl-like outer garment and pointed hat with tassel of the Baby- 
lonian (confirmed by an inscription); the short, tightly fitting coat 
and cloth turban of the Assyrian (confirmed by an inscription); the 
long, smooth shirt of the Egyptian; the loose, sleeveless chiton of 
the Ionian; the chiton and petasos of the “ shield-wearing Jonians” 
(yauna takabara; the negro physiognomy of the Kushian. 

It is evident from the inscriptions over the first and second 
figures that we must reverse the customary terms “ Median” and 
“Persian” costume. The high tiara and long garment reaching 
to the ankle must be designated Persian, while the round hat, 
smooth doublet, and trousers are Median. 

This important list gives the tributary nations at the close of 
Darius’ reign, and represents the total achievements of the Great 
King. There is little doubt that this throne motive had its origin 
in the Egyptian conception of placing the subject provinces beneath 
the legs of the throne, thus symbolizing imperial dominion. 

The royal tomb, which seemed raised above earth on the steep 
mountain side and associated with the splendor of the monarch’s 
life, must have impressed his subjects with a deep reverence. 
Set out, as it was, against the rugged background, it formed a 
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magnificent mausoleum worthy of him who styled himself, not 
without authority, “the king of kings.” 

The paper will be published in full in a work which the writer is 
preparing on the Ancient Monuments of Persia. 


5. Professor James A. Montgomery, of the University of 
‘Pennsylvania, A New Aramaie Inscription from Asta Minor. 


The writer gave some preliminary notes on the rough copy of a 
five-lined Aramaic inscription recently found in southeastern Asia 
Minor, and offered a tentative translation. The inscription, which 
probably belongs to the period of the early Persian empire, cele- 
brates the erection of the image of a god, along with a curse on any 
who should mutilate it. 


Section C. Mediaeval and Renaissance. 


1. Professor James Carter, of Lincoln University, The Crypto- 
pendentive in Byzantine Architecture. 


The Byzantine architecture as universally confessed reached its 
climax in the pendentive vaulting of Hagia Sophia at Constantinople. 
Strictly the term pendentive applies only to the spherical spandrels 
at the corners of a square structure, supporting a dome having a 
diameter equal to the shorter axis of the square. Incorrectly and 
commonly the term is applied to the transitional masonry connecting 
a domical vaulting with the supporting polygonal walls. In the 
interests of clearness it would seem that a fuller nomenclature were 
required. The term Protopendentive has come into common use to 
describe the vaulting which leads directly to a dome from a polyg- 
onal wall by corbeling the horizontal courses at the angles of the 
chamber. Such work is found in the time of the Roman Empire 
from the third century onward, notably in the Baths of Caracalla 
and the temple called Minerva Medica at Rome, in the tomb of Galla 
Placidia and the ancient Baptistry at Ravenna. The Church of 
St. Sergius in Constantinople, as examined by the writer and con- 
firmed by Lethaby, Rivoira, Ebersolt, and Thiers, though apparently 
of protopendentive formation, is actually formed of alternate barrel- 
vaulted and concave sections, and may well receive the title, Pseudo- 
pendentive. The dome of 8. Vitale at Ravenna, as discovered by 
the writer in two recent visits, is constructed on arches in two tiers 
of eight each, the upper tier crowning the windows and the lower 
forming squinch arches at the angles, the latter concealed by plaster- 
ing. Because of this skilful masking of the construction the term 
Cryptopendentive seems appropriate to buildings of this sort. If the 
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terms herein suggested meet the approval of writers on the subject, 
descriptions of Byzantine architecture may gain in clearness. 


2. Mr. George Harold Edgell, of Harvard University, 
Quattrocento Perugia as Revealed in the Backgrounds of Bene- 
detto Bonfiglt’s Paintings. 


The subject of the paper was suggested by a portion of the 
material which the author has been collecting for an extensive work 
on the development of the architectural background in Italian 
Renaissance painting, and its purpose was to show the importance 
of the architectural background as an aid to archaeology. It was 
found possible, by an examination of the backgrounds in Bonfigli’s 
paintings at Perugia, to reconstruct with fair accuracy the exteriors 
of many important Perugian buildings now altered or destroyed. 
Beginning with Bonfigli’s frescoes in the Capella dei Priori in the 
Palazzo Pubblico, one finds that the important buildings that exist 
to-day, such as the Palazzo Pubblico and the churches of Sant’ Erco- 
lano and San Domenico, are reproduced so accurately that one may 
trust the veracity of the painter when he reproduces buildings more 
extensively altered. In this way one may reconstruct the appear- 
ance of Perugia as it stood before the palaces of the Baglioni were 
razed to make way for the fortress of Paul III. One may also 
reconstruct the Hpiscopio as it stood in the quattrocento, the facades 
of San Pietro de’ Cassinensi and San Francesco, now completely 
transformed, and other important Perugian buildings. — Bonfigl, 
therefore, thanks to his love for his native town and to the very 
garrulity with which he has been reproached, is revealed as the 
ideal archaeologist’s painter, faithfully reproducing scenes and build- 
ings, commonplace enough in his day, but of absorbing interest in 
ours. 


9 


3. Professor Frank J. Mather, Jr., of Princeton University, 
Giotto’s First Fresco in the Arena Chapel. 


The writer associated the first subject in the Arena Chapel, which 
Adolfo Venturi has recently correctly interpreted as God despatching 
Gabriel to the Annunciation, with its literary source in the Bona- 
venturan treatise Meditations on the Life of Christ. The first chapter 
of this famous devotional work describes a debate in Heaven in 
which God, yielding to the entreaties of the angels for mankind, 
sends Gabriel to announce the Incarnation to Mary. Giotto has 
followed his text in its broader lines, depicting a celestial assize, but 
omitting some of the more scholastic and unpictorial details of his 
literary original. 
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_ 4. Professor Charles R. Morey, of Princeton University, 
Mediaeval Paintings in the Freer Collection. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


5. Professor Allan Marquand, of Princeton University, A 
Terra- Cotta Bust of Frangois I. 


In the collection of Mr. George Blumenthal there is a glazed terra- 
cotta bust of Francois I. It once stood over the door of the Chateau 
de Sansac in a medallion inscribed Franciscus Primus set in a rec- 
tangular frame which bore the date 1529. As Jerome della Robbia 
was in the employment of Francois I at this date, one naturally 
thinks that the bust may be an example of his workmanship. How- 
ever, the construction of the bust, the quality of the glaze, the form 
of the frame, and the style of portraiture combine to show that this 
bust is French —a very early and rare example of French glazing 
of terra-cotta. 


6. Mr. E. Baldwin Smith, of Princeton University, Ivory 
Carvings from Provence. 


Although many ivories of the Early Christian Period have been 
proved of Eastern or Western workmanship, there is one group, the 
best examples of which are the Milan book covers, which is eclectic 
and difficult of localizing. Outside the fact that this group shows 
both Eastern and Western characteristics, it has a distinguishing 
feature in the Massacre of the Innocents. The seven examples of 
this massacre occurring on the ivories show the soldiers of Herod 
smashing the children to the ground, whereas the Syrian, Roman, 
and Egyptian examples have the now traditional sword type of 
massacre. ‘To locate this group, with its mixed characteristics and 
its unique smashing massacre, there must be found some region 
where the art cf the East and West met and mingled. Provence was 
the region through which poured the vast numbers of Syrian 
merchants who overran Gaul from the fourth to the seventh cen- 
tury, and it was in these Provengal cities that the traditions of 
Roman sarcophagi carvers were continued. These sarcophagi, 
moreover, reveal the same eclectic character as the ivories, and 
on a sarcophagus of St. Maximin occurs a similar Smashing 
Massacre. Furthermore, the cult of the First Martyrs existed 
from ancient times at Marseilles, where their relics were brought 
from the Orient by St. Cassien. Here, then, in Provence, about 
the cult of the First Martyrs, was a school of ivory carvers which 
reflected the mingled art of the East and West. 
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7. Professor Clarence Ward, of Rutgers College, Some Notes 
on Norman Vaulting. 


The purpose of the paper was to show first that the Norman 
builders of the early twelfth century looked to Lombardy for a 
vaulting system, and did adopt the square vault covering two bays 
of the nave; second, that they were forced to change from the 
domed up type to one with practically level crowns in order to 
preserve the original arrangement of the timber roofs, which were 
either then in place or had once been standing; third, that they 
were determined to preserve the clerestory window in each bay, 
and, when necessary, either subdivided the window severies of the 
vault, thus creating the six-part type, or even moved the window 
out of centre in order to use the simpler four-part form; fourth, 
that they always added an intermediate transverse arch with a 
wall above beneath such four-part vaults, giving them a pseudo- 
sexpartite character, the reason for the employment of such arches 
probably being, first, because they tied together the clerestory 
walls and had already been used in one or more Norman churches 
with wooden roofs; second, because they were necessarily used in 
the six-part vault as developed in Saint Etienne at Caen, which 
was one of the most important churches of the school, and may, 
therefore, have been copied in this respect; and third, because such 
an arch possessed the structural advantages of reducing the amount 
of temporary centring required, of bracing the keystone of the 
diagonals, which were generally of flattened section, and, finally, 
of carrying a certain amount of the weight of the vaults to the 
intermediate piers. | 

The paper further attempted to show that the pseudo-sexpartite 
vault was not so much a prototype as a contemporary of the true 
form, and admirably suited to the architecture of inert masses in 
which it is found. 


Section D. Prehistoric and American. 

1. Dr. Ales Hrdlicka, of the Smithsonian Institution, Wash- 
ington, The Archaeological and Other Remains in Eastern Asia 

of a Race Physically allied to that of the North American Indian. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


2. Mr. A. V. Kidder, of Harvard University, Some Unde- 
scribed Ruins of the Historic Period from the Upper San Juan, 
New Mexico. 


The paper dealt with ruins scattered over a considerable area in 
Gobernador, Ceresal, and Largo Cafions, tributaries of the upper 
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San Juan River in Northern New Mexico. The groups are built on 
easily defensible mesa-spurs, and where not entirely protected by 
their natural position are guarded by flanking walls. They are 
recognized as post-Columbian by the marks of iron axes on the roof 
beams; by certain structural peculiarities not found in prehistoric 
ruins, such as the use of hewn planks, and the so-called “ hood- 
chimney”; and also by the discovery of cow and sheep bones in the 
rubbish heaps. Closely associated with the ruins are the remains of 
structures identical with modern Navajo hogdns. The pottery is 
unlike any ancient type, but agrees in shape, texture, and probably 
in decoration with older historic wares. It is probable that these 
ruins were occupied at or shortly after the time of the Pueblo Revolt | 
of 1680, and it is suggested that they may have been the work of 
the Jeurez, which tribe is known to have fled north and to have 
lived for a period of years among the Navajos. The group is inter- 
esting because it lies well outside the previously known range of 
the Pueblos, and an investigation of its pottery should throw 
considerable light on the little known wares of the Revolt 
Period. 


3. Dr. Charles Warren Currier, of Washington, D.C., The 
City of Cajamarquilla, Peru. 


Origin of the first American; division between the savage and 
semi-civilized inhabitants of the New World; immense work remains 
to be done in American, and especially Peruvian, archaeology; diffi- 
culties to be overcome; Inca and pre-Inca civilizations in Peru — 
pre-Inca civilization divided into the megalithic of the mountains 
and the adobe of the coast; ruins of Tiahuanaco; decadence of coast 
civilization; conquests of Tupac-Yupanqui; ruins of the Rimac 
valley comparatively unknown; three principal groups: Huadcea, 
Armatambo, and Cajamarquilla; Cajamarquilla visited by Squier 
and Middendorf; my excursion to Cajamarquilla; general descrip- 
tion; extent of the ruins; elevation of the soil; description of the 
houses; the ruins described by Squier; pits of varying depth very 
numerous; burial grounds; human remains; the pits long since 
opened and despoiled of possible objects of value; absence of inscrip- 
tions and works of art; inference as to antiquity from the accumula- 
tion of soil; to what civilization does Cajamarquilla belong? origin 
of the coast civilization; change of climate on the coast; character 
of the adobe buildings; first appearance of the Incas; their con- 
quests; journey of Miguel de Estete from Cajamarca to Pachacamac ; 
Estete’s opinion regarding the antiquity of Pachacamac; density of 
the coast population; its disappearance. 
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4. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American Archae- 
ology, Santa Fé, Historie Architecture in Santa Fé. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


SATURDAY, DECEMBER 28. 2.30 P.M. 


Joint Session of the Institute and the Philological Associa- 
tion. The following archaeological papers were presented : 


1. Professor David M. Robinson, of Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, Recently Discovered Inscriptions from Sardes. 

The inscriptions will be published in later numbers-of the 
JOURNAL. 


2. Dr. Allan C. Johnson, of Princeton University, A New 


Athenian Treasure List. 
This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 


JOURNAL. 


3. Miss Edith H. Hall, of the University of Pennsylvania 
Museum, Hxcavations at Vrokastro, Crete, 1912. 


The writer described her excavations carried on at Vrokastro, Crete, 
in May and June, 1912, for the University of Pennsylvania Museum. 
The object of this second campaign was twofold: to explore further 
the geometric settlement on the summit of Vrokastro, and to locate 
the tombs belonging to this settlement. A second stretch of house- 
walls was uncovered on the north face of the mountain, which proved 
to belong to the same sort of poorly constructed dwellings as those 
excavated two years ago on the summit. They were, moreover, sin- 
gularly empty and yielded only a few complete vases, some of the 
transitional, others of the fully developed Dipylon style, and a group 
of interesting knives and fibulae. The tombs far surpassed the 
houses in importance. Six tholoi were found, one containing a hand- 
some set of vases of the stage transitional between the Mycenaean 
and geometric styles of vase-painting.. They presented a large 
variety of shapes and many new designs. The same tomb yielded 
imported Egyptian faience seals of the XX—XXII dynasties, and 
the pieces of a bronze tripod similar to one in the British Museum 
from Enkomi, Cyprus. Both inhumation and cremation were prac- 
ticed in these tholoi; sometimes the two methods of interment were 
noted in the same tomb. Iron was chiefly used for weapons, bronze 
for the smaller objects. In addition to tholoi a type of tomb new 
to this period was discovered, viz. bone-enclosures like those of the 
Middle Minoan period found at Palaiokastro. Here cremation was 
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practiced, and the pottery was largely of the fully developed Dipylon 
type. A full report of these excavations will shortly be published 
in the Anthropological Publications of the University of Pennsyl- 
vania Museum. 


4. Professor Lewis B. Paton, of Hartford Theological Semi- 
nary, Recent German Excavations at Baalbek. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


SUNDAY, DECEMBER 29. 8 P.M. 


Dr. John P. Peters, of New York, With Pick and Spade in 
Palestine. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


MonpDAY, DECEMBER 380. 9.30 A.M. 


1. Dr. Henry H. Armstrong, of Oberlin College, Studies at 
Setia. 


The writer gave a brief summary of the results of topographical 
studies made at and near Sezze, ancient Setia, during the summer 
of 1912. The course of the ancient road that led from the Via 
Appia to Setia was plotted, from the point where it leaves the 
modern highway at Acquaviva, for 1000 metres up the hill; ex- 
tensive remains of its retaining wall and a well-preserved piece 
of the pavement were found. ‘The road dates from after 312 B.c., 
the pavement probably from the end of the republic. At Sezze 
itself the entire circuit of the ancient city wall was determined 
from the numerous fragments still existing. Two types of masonry 
were employed in its construction, a carefully fitted polygonal 
masonry with smoothed face, and a quasi-ashlar, rusticated masonry. 
Both types seem to date from after the foundation of the Roman 
colony in 382 B.c. Other terrace walls of quasi-ashlar masonry, of 
unknown use, within and without the city were discussed. Various 
inscriptions and some architectural fragments indicate the presence 
of several temples and a basilica, but the location of none of them 
could be fixed. Owing to the season, no attempt was made to study 
the remains of the ancient road and numerous villas in the territory 
of Setia bordering on the Pontine Marshes and in the marshes 
themselves. 


2. Miss Hetty Goldman, of the American School, Athens, 
Excavations at Halae. 
No abstract of this. paper was received. 
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8. Dr. T. Leslie Shear, of Columbia University, Loryma, 
Castle and City: Investigations of 1912. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


4. Professor W. W. Baker, of Haverford College, A Vase 
Fragment from Vari. 

This paper will be published in full in a later number of the 
JOURNAL. 


5. Professor Walter Dennison, of Swarthmore College, A 
Byzantine Gold Treasure from Egypt Recently AER by 
Mr. J. Pierpont Morgan. 


The writer described a collection of gold objects of Byzantine 
workmanship similar in type and style of decoration to those in 
the Freer collection described briefly in A.J.A., XIV, 1910, pp. 
79-81. There are ten pieces in the Morgan collection, a pectoral, 
three necklaces, a pair of earrings, and two pairs of bracelets. The 
pectoral is decorated with a central medallion, bearing on the 
obverse the portrait of a fifth-century emperor and surrounded 
by a cluster of solidi of the emperors, Theodorus, Anthemius, and 
Justinian; the pectoral, therefore, is as late at least as the middle 
of the sixth century. One necklace is ornamented with medallion 
pendants consisting of auret of Alexander Severus set in a gold 
frame; another necklace has as a pendant an eight-sided, unpolished 
emerald; the third necklace has fifteen pendants of alternating 
groups of four sapphires and four pearls. Lach of the earrings has 
three braided chains pendant, terminating in pearls. One of the 
pairs of bracelets is profusely ornamented bern pearls, sapphires, 
and emeralds. 

A full publication will be made later. 


6. Professor Paul Baur, of Yale University, C. W. Lunsingh 
Scheurleer’s Collection of Antiquities in the Hague. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


7. Dr. Arthur Stoddard Cooley, of Lehigh University, 
Archaeological Notes. 


A brief description illustrated with slides from photographs of 
the following: 1. The restoration of the Propylaea at Athens, 
showing a view from the Nike bastion, the marble tiles on a portion 
of the ceiling which has been rebuilt, and an unusual view of the 
Nike Temple from this point. 2. The excavation on the Pnyx 
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behind (west of) the great retaining wall, revealing an earlier “ step- 
wall ” with buttresses; objection to an assigned late date for both 
walls. 38. Changes in the Dipylon cemetery, with restorations of 
earlier aspect of the monuments in situ and excavations behind the 
Demetria and Pamphile stele. 4. The altar of Poseidon (?) exca- 
vated in 1911 near the town of Corfu, and a comparison of its triglyph 
decoration with that of the Agora Fountain at Corinth. 5. Views 
of the little Doric temple of the Nymphs excavated on the east 
coast of Corfu in the spring of 1912. 6. Paestum: the ancient 
street west of the temples, and the semi-circular steps at the east 
end of the “ Basilica.” 7. Two views of tombs outside the Vesuvius 
Gate of Pompeii. 


Monpay, DECEMBER 30. 8 P.M. 


1. Professor Howard Crosby Butler, of Princeton Univer- 
sity, American Excavations at Sardes, 1912. 
See A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 465-479. 


2. Dr. Edgar L. Hewett, of the School of American Archae- 
ology, Santa Fé, American Excavations at Quirigua, 1912. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


3. Professor Francis W. Kelsey, of the University of Michi- 
gan, The Province and Scope of Archaeology. 
No abstract of this paper was received. 


July-December 


ARCHAEOLOGICAL NEWS: 


NOTES ON RECENT EXCAVATIONS AND 
DISCOVERIES; OTHER NEWS 


WiLuiAM N. Bates, Editor 
220, St. Mark’s Square, Philadelphia, Pa. 





GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BULGARIA.— Recent Archaeological Work.— Notes on some re- 
cent discoveries in Bulgaria and on recent publications of earlier work, by 
B. Fitow, are given in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 558-576 (17 figs.). In the 
church of 8S. Sophia, in Sofia, the two mosaic pavements found, one 
above the other, about 4 m. apart, are now dated by coins in the débris 
filling the space between them, as of the beginning of the fourth and fifth 
centuries respectively. With the earlier and finer one, which belonged to a 
one-naved church about 10 m. long, the picture mosaic discovered in 
the apse of the church in 1896 is to be classed. The second floor, with 
geometric patterns, is that of a somewhat larger church. Both were much 
injured in antiquity when the present church was built. The graves and 
tombs found in and about the church are not earlier than the fourth century. 
Late Roman mosaics, similar to the upper one at Sofia, were found at Stara 
Zagora, at Saparevska Bania (ancient Germania) and at Kostendil 
(Pautalia). The last, with a vase and a large snake in addition to the 
geometric designs, may show the site of the local worship of Asclepius. 
In a village near Kostendil the site of an extensive sanctuary of Zeus and 
Hera has been identified by the statues of the divinities, of good Roman 
work, and the statuettes, votive reliefs, and other offerings. A smaller 
building, two-celled like the first, and some granite capitals and a column 
from a third belong to the same sanctuary, which was destroyed by 
violence. The coins are of about 150-300 a.p. The prehistoric sites in- 
clude a palaeolithic settlement near Tirnova, the first found in Bulgaria; 
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a hill near Shumen, from which comes pottery, not yet adequately pub- 
lished, and very interesting figurines of clay and bone; and a line of settle- 
ments along the Danube, some of which were reoccupied in Roman times. 
The pottery is of some interest, especially pieces from Kutovo and Vidbol. 
A Greek slab grave near Misivri (Mesambria) on the coast contained as 
ossuary a bronze hydria of the fourth century B.c., with a handle relief of 
Boreas and Orithyia. Other objects from various sites, that are now in 
the National Museum or in private possession, include a relief of the 
Thracian god TiAddlys, thought to resemble the Roman Silvanus; an altar 
to |. O. M. TAMITENUS; one end of a sarcophagus cover which has the 
Thracian Horseman with symbolic accompaniments and two Heracles 
scenes, carved in great detail; other reliefs of the Horseman, one with 
Asclepius and Hygieia and one inscribed [iris d6pov; a marble female 
portrait head of the third century a.p., remarkable for the round shape of 
the skull and the close-lying hair; a bronze statuette of a barbarian warrior 
or gladiator, made with movable head; a bronze weight in the form of a 
bust filled with lead; several gold and silver rings; a dozen late Roman 
plain silver bowls with pointed bases; two toy horses on wheels, of clay; 
silver and bronze coins of the Roman period, gold and copper Byzantine 
coins, and Bulgarian silver groschen of the Czar Ivan Alexander, 1331-1365. 

KIRK KILISSE.— A Tholos Tomb.—In B.S.A. XVII, session of 
1910-11, pp. 76-79 (pl.; 2 figs.), F. W. Hastuck describes a tholos tomb 
near Kirk Kilisse, some thirty-five miles east of Adrianople. This was one 
of three. It was opened in 1891 and its contents are in the museum at 
Constantinople, Nos. 163, 164, 175, 195, 267, 273, and 310 in the Bronze 
Room. All are of silver, or bronze, or bronze-gilt, and (except a thin 
silver double axe) evidently of Hellenistic date. The circular tholos is 
built of horizontal courses of large, cut stones, elaborately dressed within, 
but left rough outside, where they were covered with earth. The moulding 
above the door cannot, according to Mr. Dinsmoor, be earlier than the 
fourth century B.c. The tomb represents a late survival of a primitive 
technique. 

NECROLOGY.—E. W. Moes.— E. W. Moes, director of the Print- 
Cabinet of Amsterdam, died on the 380th of October, 1912. Born 
September 5, 1864, he was appointed in 1886 assistant archivist at 
Rotterdam, then assistant librarian of the University of Amsterdam in 
1890. In 1898 he became assistant director of the Print-Cabinet, and in 
1903, director. Among other works, he was the author of IJconograjia 
Batava, of an important book on Frans Hals (1909), and of many articles 
in the Netherlandish reviews. He was regarded as an authority on the 
Dutch engraving of the seventeenth century, on which subject he com- 
posed a monumental work, which has been continued by C. P. Burger. 
(Chron. Arts, 1912, p. 283.) 

George Niemann. — The architect George Niemann died at Vienna, 
February 19, 1912, at the age of 72 years. He was a friend of 
Benndorf, and studied with him the monuments of Samothrace, Lycia 
and Caria, Gjélbaschi, Adam-Klissi, and Ephesus. (S. R., R. Arch. XIX, 
1912, p. 481.) . 

SERVIA.— Recent Discoveries. — A sketch of excavations and dis- 
coveries in Servia, in the years 1907-1911, by N. Vutreé, is given in Arch. 
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Anz. 1912, cols. 546-558 (8 figs.). Prehistoric sites at Zuto Brdo (Yellow 
Hill) and Vinéa on the Danube and Gradac in southeastern Servia yielded 
flint, obsidian and bone implements, bronzes, terra-cotta idols and statuettes, 
chiefly female, and animal figures, marble figurines, pottery, and single finds 
in iron, glass, etc., most of which have gone to the National Museum at 
Belgrade. ‘The pottery is mostly hand-shaped, sometimes with red or bluish 
slip, and simple decorations of incised and sometimes color-filled outline or 
stamped patterns, or with black glaze paint on a whitish ground. At Vinéa 
the remains of houses were found in several overlying strata. They are 
square, with wattle walls, and have hearth and oven inside. They are set 
down without any regard to streets. Two skeletons were found in graves, 
one in a crouching position. A large Roman camp (200 by 200 m.) has 
been excavated at Stojnik, south of Belgrade. It has the main entrance 
on the south side, toward the citizen settlement, and contains one long 
building (46 by 16 m.) with a row ot piers down the middle, and a com- 
plex of apartments, one of which has an apse at the west end, a well in the 
southeast corner, and a row of heating arrangements along the axis. The 
small finds include a number of coins, mostly of the third and fourth centu- 
ries, with one Greek coin of Galerius Antoninus, the son of Marcus. 
THRACE. — Greek and Latin Inscriptions.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
pp. 255-276 (6 figs.), GreorGEsS SEURE gives the text of twenty-seven 
inscriptions from Thrace. ‘Two are Latin, the rest Greek. Eighteen are 
funerary, one is from a vase, the rest are fragmentary or illegible. This 
is the fourth article in the series (cf. A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 113 and 435). 


EGYPT 


EXCAVATIONS OF THE EGYPTIAN RESEARCH STU- 
DENTS’ ASSOCIATION. —The Egyptian Research Students’ Asso- 
ciation, during the winter of 1911-12, carried on excavations at the Roman 
fort at Shurafa, identified with Scenas Mandras. At Kafr Ammar, 
50 km. south of Cairo, a cemetery from the prehistoric period to the time 
of the pyramid builders was found, and pieces of cloth, bits of wooden 
sarcophagi, bedsteads, etc., were brought to light. Three hundred ala- 
baster vases and dishes and numerous pots of terra-cotta were found, 
including one large jar with part of a zebra upon it. A seal of Narmer- 
Mena was also discovered. At Heliopolis traces of a second obelisk were 
found; and at Memphis an alabaster sphinx weighing eighty tons. 
(Kunstchr., June 28, 1912, col. 503.) 

EXCAVATIONS OF THE METROPOLITAN MUSEUM.— In 
B. Metr. Mus. VII, 1912, pp. 184-190, H. E. W(intock) reports upon the 
recent work of the Metropolitan Museum of New York in Egypt. Little 
was done at the temple of Hibis at Kharga, and no attempt will be made 
to clear the temenos until the restorations now in progress are completed. 
Rows of sphinxes were discovered flanking the approach from the east; also 
new pieces of the portico of Nectanebo. On the new concessions opposite 
Luxor, near the modern villages of Gurneh and El Baarat, excavations 
were carried on, especially at the palace of Amenhotep III, south of the 
temple of Medinet Habu. This building was under construction from 
about 1400 to 1375 B.c., and consisted of a series of rambling one-story 
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structures erected from time to time. There were dwellings for the use 
of officials and houses and shops for workmen. The whole aggregate of 
buildings was enclosed by a brick wall, with a gateway to the west and 
probably others to the north and east. The harem was separated from 
the rest of the palace by a wall in which was a single door. One passed 
through this into a vestibule which opened into a pillared antechamber. 
Passages led to the sides, and a stairway to the roof. The royal dining- 
room with apartments for the king was in this part of the palace, and 
eight suites for the ladies of the harem. The sun-dried bricks of which 
the palace was built bear the name of the king, in one place the name 
of the palace, Neb-maat-re, “house of 
rejoicing,” and in the latest part the 
names of the king and his queen Tiy. 
The floors were of brick; the roof was 
supported by palm logs. Floors, walls, 
and ceilings were covered with plaster 
made of mud and chopped straw, which, 
in the principal rooms, was covered with 
frescoes. In one room the ceiling de- 
sign consisted of spirals surrounding 
cows’ heads which have rosettes between 
the horns; in another, pigeons and 
ducks (Fig. 1). Many small objects 
were unearthed, some of them in the 
process of manufacture. At the north 
end of the hill of Sheik abd el Gurneh 
the tomb of an official of the eleventh 
dynasty with remarkably good sculp- 
* See ee ~Sstures was cleared. In the seventh cen- 
com ao tury it was occupied by an anchorite, 
) a : : ; ¢ Apa Epiphanios, who founded a small 
vo | monastery there. A considerable num- 
Ficure 1.—Cxriina my Patace or ber of papyri of this date were round, aa 
AmeEnnoTer III. RESTORED. well as a codex in which a hymn is 
given in Greek and Coptic. 
ABYDOS.—The Recent Excavations.— A year ago the excava- 
tions of the Egypt Exploration Fund at Abydos were reported as centring 
about a sloping passage lying in an axis passing through the subterranean 
chamber in the temenos of Seti’s temple, the temple itself, and so out to 
the desert (Fig. 2). The past season has brought to light the buried 
remains of a colony of predynastic Egyptians. Beneath the wind-swept 
sand, a few inches deep, is a thick, dark stratum-sand, mingled with burnt 
wood, potsherds, animal bones, and decaying vegetable matter. This 
rubbish, accumulated until decency or circumstances compelled a re- 
moval, yielded objects of interest. Two hearths, each about 20 feet in 
diameter, were buried in ashes, from which came arrow-heads, borers, 
scrapers, knives, and saws. A cylindrical seal shows four animal forms, 
one of them possibly an elephant. A small copper chisel was found. 
Grain was ground on flat slabs of stone. The abundance of bones attests 
a meat diet, the bones cracked to extract the marrow. Traces of buildings 
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have disappeared; it was a colony of the common people. In one corner 
was a primitive furnace, 23 jars, arranged 12 and 11, packed close together 





Figure 2.— Apypos. PLAN OF THE OSIREION. 


and bolstered up by vertical fire-bricks. Masses of charred logs suggest a 
slow-heat furnace for keeping things warm a long time. (W. N. STEARNS.) 

MEIR.— Recent Discoveries.— A. M. Blackman has excavated at 
Meir in Upper Egypt six decorated tombs. The earliest belonged to the 
sixth dynasty and the others to the Middle Kingdom. The latter formed 
a group by themselves and belonged to five successive generations of 
princes. Complete records were also made of two tomb-chapels, the 
earliest and latest of the Middle Kingdom group. (Nation, November 28, 
1912, p. 519.) 

MEMPHIS.— Third Dynasty Tombs. — During the past two winters 
J. E. Quibell has excavated in a small part of the cemetery at Mem- 
phis more than four hundred tombs. These are uniform in type,. and 
covering but a small period of time, mostly of the second and third 
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dynasties. The excavations showed that the burial chambers were in 
the form of a house, complete in every respect, even to the bathroom, 
indicating that the provision which it was thought necessary to make 
for the dead was more thoughtful and complete in this early age than in 
the later epochs. In all these underground chambers the antiquities found 
were somewhat disappointing. This was due to the fact that the tombs 
had been opened by ancient robbers. However, a great number of bowls 
and dishes were obtained, also ewers and copper basins, and fragments 
from a wooden draughts-board. The seals on the vases were in three 
tombs inscribed with kings’ names, thereby giving assured dates for the 
cemetery. The walls of the underground passages in these tombs were 
covered with paintings. (Nation, November 28, 1912, p. 519.) 

MEROE.— Recent Excavations.—In Ann. Arch. Anthr. V, 1912, 
pp. 73-83 (3 pls.; 38 plans), J. GARSTANG summarizes the results of the 
last expedition to Meroe. In the northeastern part of the Royal City 
a postern gate was found in the north wall, and what was probably a 
stairway leading to the ramparts. In this part of the city were remains 
of Roman baths, with a stone bathtub of modern shape, and heating 
apparatus. To the northwest a small prostyle temple of irregular shape 
was found, and to the southwest the royal baths. These included a 
frigidarium and a tepidarium with ornamental seats. The swimming bath 
was two metres deep, and adorned with glazed tiles and sculptured 
decoration between the water spouts. There were frescoes above. Several 
statues were found, including a reclining figure like the Vatican Nile. 
The original building was erected in the third or second century B.c. and 
reconstructed a century later. The sculptures are all of local execution. 
All the buildings in the Royal’City fall into three periods. (1) 700 to 
300 B.c., when the city was established, the great stone buildings erected, 
and Egyptian influence prevailed. (2) 300 B.c. to 100 a.p., period of Greek 
influence. Objects of pure Meroitic origin belong to this time. (8) 200 to 
700 A.p., Roman influence. City destroyed about 700. 

MINYHEH.— Recent Excavations. —In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, 
pp. 484-490, R. Ner_x reports upon his excavations at two sites near 
Minyeh during the winter of 1911-12. At Tuneh considerable work 
was done in the cemetery of Hermopolis, which dates from the eigh- 
teenth to the twentieth dynasties. The tombs were rectangular pits 
hollowed out in the rock, and originally had superstructures. At 
the bottom of the pitg were usually three rooms, one at the right, 
one at the left, and one between. The usual funeral furniture of the 
period was found in abundance, and great quantities of figurines. As 
many as four hundred were found in a single tomb. Few historical 
inscriptions were discovered, and these came chiefly from a demolished 
temple of Amenophis IV. A very fine sarcophagus of black granite was. 
taken to Paris. At Zawiyet el-Métin a cemetery of the Old Empire 
was discovered beneath the remains of a Roman village. A small stepped 
pyramid of the second or third dynasty was partly cleared. Some sculp- 
tured blocks of an eighteenth dynasty building were also found. 
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BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


ASSHUR.— The German Excavations. —In S. S. Times, December 
28, 1912, pp. 829 f., K. J. BAnxs describes a visit to Asshur, the original capital 
of the Assyrian Empire. At the present moment the workmen are employed 
in excavating the ancient graves. The cemetery is yielding valuable re- 
sults. The tombs are large monuments of well-dressed stone worthy of 
adorning any American cemetery. In them only the kings or nobles: could 
have been buried. They are found not without the city walls, as one might 
expect, but within the city, where they might be protected from the enemy. 
They are rectangular in shape, enclosing a chamber about eight feet long 
and half as wide. At one end, but raised from the ground, is a door of 
stone which still turns in its sockets. The walls are about ten feet high, 
and roofed above by a curving arch. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


‘AIN SHEMS. — The Recent Excavations. — In the Annual for 1911 
of the Pal. Ex. Fund, pp. 41-94 (8 pls.; 28 figs.), D. MACKENZIE reports the 
results of the excavations at ‘Ain Shems during the year 1911; and in Pal. 
Ex. Fund, October, 1912, pp. 171-178, he describes the further progress of 
the work during the summer of 1912. ‘The main results are as follows: first, 
there is the earliest period, when a Canaanite population in contact with 
some indigenous race founded the earliest settlement, represented by the 
deposits next the rock, which have a depth of from four to five feet. Fairly 
high up in this stratum the Semitic (Canaanite) deposits give distinctive in- 
dications of contact with foreign countries, including Egypt, Cyprus, and 
the islands of the Aegean archipelago. The Egyptian relations show a 
strong culminating domination, corresponding to the period of the eighteenth 
dynasty. The second stratum at Beth-Shemesh, which is from five to six 
feet in thickness, is that which contained the painted Philistine pottery. 
The culmination of this period of Philistine influence may be sought in the 
era about 1200-1100 B.c. In the third stratum, i.e. that nearest to the 
present surface of the ground, the Canaanite types of pottery maintain their 
old prominence, but there is no more of the painted Philistine pottery 
and the Philistine influence seems to be conspicuous by its absence. It may 
fairly be asumed that the third and last period in the history of Beth- 
Shemesh was one of Israelite influence and domination and that it extended 
from the eleventh to the eighth or seventh century B.c. There is every reason 
to think that it was the people of Israel who were the victors in the great 
siege represented by the burnt débris of the sacred city of Beth-Shemesh, 
as we see it encumbering the south gate of the city. The last era of the city 
would thus coincide with the period of the kings of Judah, and its final ex- 
tinction may have fallen in the time of the Assyrian invasions about the 
seventh century B.c. 

AMMAN.— The Megalithic Monuments —In the Annual for 1911 
of the Pal. Ex. Fund, pp. 1-40 (6 pls.; 11 figs.), D. MackEnzi® reports the 
results of his excavations of the megalithic monuments at ancient Rabbath 
Ammon. Tombs of simple dolmen type may be taken as representing the 
first and earliest phase of megalithic civilization at Rabat Ammon. The 
second period in the megalithic civilization is not represented at Amman 
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by monuments discernible above ground. But later investigations may tend 
to show that it has ample illustration at other sites. Its characteristic mark 
is the elongated type of dolmenic tomb with orthostatic slabs forming the 
cella, like that at Kosseir. The third or culminating period in the mega- 
lithic civilization is represented at Amman by a whole series of monu- 
ments. Its most characteristic marks are the dolmenic tomb and round 
towers with splayed masonry of Rujm-el-Meltuf. 

BEIRUT. — A Latin Inscription. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 248- 
256 (fig.), L. JALABERT publishes a Latin inscription recently found at 
Beirut dating from the second century A.p. It is a dedication in honor of 
C. Valerius Rufus and records the fact that he was sent with a body of men 
to Cyprus, evidently to suppress the revolt of the Jews in 116-117. 

OPHEL. — Recent English Excavations.— In R. Bibl. LX, 1912, pp. 
424-453, 544-574 (7 pls.; 9 figs.), H. Vincent describes the results of the 
recent English excavations in the Siloam Tunnel and the Hill of Ophel at 
Jerusalem in continuation of the report given in previous numbers of the 
same journal. 

SAKJE GEUZI. — The Excavations of 1911. —In Ann. Arch. Anthr. 
V, 1912, pp. 63-72 (3 pls.), J. GARSTANG gives some additional details of 
his excavations at Sakje Geuzi in 1911 (see A.J.A. XVI, pp. 439 f.). 
The large mound, called Songrus Eyuk, was almost entirely artificial, al- 
though 160 feet high, about 600 feet long, and 500 feet wide. On the highest 
part was an almost complete building, of the first or second century B.c. 
made of sun-dried bricks upon a stone foundation. There was no perma- 
nent occupation of the site after Seleucid times. Hittite remains were 
found at a depth of twenty feet and were still being unearthed at a depth of 
forty feet. The lowest buildings were contemporary with the eighteenth 
dynasty in Egypt, but there are outer defensive walls which are much 
earlier. These cannot be definitely dated. But remains of two other periods 
belong to the eighteenth and twenty-sixth Egyptian dynasties. A deposit of 
Syro-Hittite vases was discovered between the main walls of the eighteenth 
dynasty. The smaller mound of Jobba Eyuk, where the sculptured gateway 
was found in 1898, was completely excavated. The main wall enclosed a 
quadrangular space about 1380 m. by 190 m. ‘There was but one gateway, 
which had once been adorned with sculptures, and fragments of a lion hunt 
like the one in Berlin, came to light. Inside the outer portico of the palace 
on the right was a stairway with sculptured decorations consisting of rosettes 
and other conventional patterns. Two doors led from the portico into other 
rooms. The one in the middle was adorned with sculptured slabs.’ A third 
door at the left led to a court paved with cobble-stones from which a stair- 
way led to the main wall. The buildings and offices of the palace seem 
to have been arranged in a double row inside the main walls. Potsherds 
were found in an unbroken series from neolithic times to the time of the 
palace; that is, to about the ninth century B.c. 


ASIA MINOR 


ANTIOCH IN PISIDIA.— Further Discoveries in the Sanctuary — 
of Men.—In Athen. August 10, 1912, p. 149, W. M. Ramsay reports the 
discovery in the sanctuary of Men at Pisidian Antioch (see A.J.A. XVI, 
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p. 117) of an important inscription on the base of a statue of a certain C. 
Caristanius Fronto Cassianus, the praefect of P. Septimius Quirinius when 
he was Triumvir of Antioch. It proves what Mommsen and others argued 
that Quirinius was twice governor, once in 6-7 A.D. and once earlier, and 
that his name should be restored in the Tibur inscription. According to 
Luke he was governor of Syria when Jesus was born. The war-against the 
Homonades was fought in 8B.c. Jbid. August 31, 1912, p. 226, he shows that 
the hieron was an irregular quadrilateral surrounded by a wall 19 feet thick 
on the southwest and 5 feet thick on the other side. There were two 
main entrances, on the southwest and southeast sides. The sanctuary was 
completely wrecked in the fifth century, probably by Christians. No coins 
later than the fourth century were found. A fine statue of a certain Cornelia 
Antonia was unearthed. It seems to have been made early in the first cen- 
tury A.D. and later altered. It is almost perfect. Ibid. September 7, 1912, 
p. 252, he shows that the architectural character of the central sanctuary of 
Men is obscure, but it was probably asmall temple. The great cistern, which 
is later than the enclosing wall, was full of late inscriptions of little value. 
There was an anti-Christian movement in Antioch under Maximian IT and 
Maximin. Associated with Men was a goddess who is referred to in Greek 
as Demeter. A general account of the excavations is published by M. M. 
Harpie in J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 111-150 (18 figs.) ; and additional de- 
tails by Sir W. M. Ramsay, ibid. pp. 151-170, and by F. W. Hasuvck, did. 
p- 390. 

- CNIDUS. — Bronze and Iron. — In 1911 a deposit of eleven lance-heads 
(six of which were of bronze and five of iron, all of the same type), a small 
iron knife, and a whetstone was found at Cnidus. The coexistence of the 
two metals, as at Hallstatt and in the Homeric civilization, was emphasized 
by W. Ridgeway at the meeting of the British Association at Dundee in 
1912. (S. R., &. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 296.) 

PAMPHYLIA.— Notes and Inscriptions. —In B.S.A. XVII, session 
of 1910-11, pp. 215-249 (2 figs.), H. A. OrmerRop and E. S. G. Rosrnson 
contribute notes on the topography of Pamphylia (Bazar-ghediyi 6renlik 
and neighborhood, Indjik, and the coast near Idalia) and the text (with 
commentary) of thirty-nine inscriptions, one of which is in Latin, the rest 
in Greek. Mostof them are from sarcophagi. One conveys a life right in cer- 
tain property toa man named Harmax, after whose death itis to pass to Apollo, 
the income to be devoted to sacrifices and an annual feast. Another is of 
similar import. The Latin inscription is apparently a duplicate of one found 
at Euyukkeui and published by Mr. Woodward — a dedication to Diocletian, 
Maximianus, and the two Caesares (see under Pisidia). The article closes 
with a list of proper names. In J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 270-276, H. A. 
ORMEROD publishes a stone inscribed on four faces with the names of the 
different throws with astragali and with quatrains giving the fortunes which 
they portend, found about six hours to the northeast of Adalia in Pam- 
phylia. It was badly damaged by the natives before it could be fully 
copied, but 29 quatrains are more or less preserved, and much might still be 
done to complete the readings. 

PERGAMON. — Discoveries in 1911.— In giving an account of the 
autumn campaign of 1911 at Pergamon, at the February (1912) meeting of 
the Berlin Archaeological Society, W. Doerpfeld described the sanctuary of 
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Demeter and Core, built by the brothers Philetaerus and Eumenes, and the 
newly discovered temple of Hera, built by Attalus II, with cella of trachyte 
and marble pronaos, apparently the earliest marble building in the city. 
This would indicate that marble was not used there before the time of Attalus, 
and that the Great Altar belongs to him and not to Eumenes II. Doerpfeld 
defended his former interpretations of Strabo as to the geography of the 
coast of this region, assigning various names to places with which they are 
not usually identified. In this, A. Conze agreed with him only partially. 
The sculptures and inscriptions were described by A. Ippel. The broken 
male statue found in the temple of Hera, formerly called Zeus, is rather a 
portrait cult statue of Attalus II. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 71-75.) 
PISIDIA. — Inscriptions. — In B.S.A. XVII, session of 1910-11, 
pp. 205-214, Arruur M. Woopwarp gives the text of eleven inscriptions 
from western Pisidia and notes on others previously published. Four are 
dedications to emperors: Antoninus Pius, Caracalla, Diocletian, and Max- 
imianus (with the Caesares Constantius and Maximianus; this is for the 
most part in Latin), and (apparently, as the inscription is nearly illegible) 
Constantine. Two inscriptions are agonistic, the others dedicatory. 


GREECE 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREECE, 1911-1912.— A survey of the ar- 
chaeological work in Greek lands for the year 1911-12, derived largely 
from the unpublished notes of the excavators, is given by F. W. ‘“Hasiuck in 
J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 385-390. He attributes the most striking results 
of the year to the American excavations at Sardis, although very important 
and significant work has been accomplished also in Boeotia, Thessaly, Crete, 
and elsewhere. The occasional juxtaposition of inhumation and cremation 
suggests questions that are not yet answered. A somewhat fuller résumé, 
saab Corfu, Delos, Melos, and Thasos, also Asia Minor and Crete, by 
G. Karo, is published in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 235-270. 

ANAVYSOS. — Recent Excavations. — In Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 110- 
131 (15 figs.), P. Kasrriores and A. PHILADELPHEUS describe their excava- 
tions at Anavysos (the ancient Anaphlystus) during August and Septem- 
ber, 1911. Many tombs were opened and more than one hundred vases of 
geometric style found. In the same tombs with them were a number of 
hand-made, monochrome vases with incised decoration, similar to those 
found at Troy and on other prehistoric sites. No trace of Mycenaean ware 
was found, although Anaphlystus was a very old deme. The writers argue 
as a result of their excavations that the geometric style of vase painting 
must go back to Mycenaean times. 

ARGOS. — Discoveries of the Dutch Expedition. — Since 1902 W. 
Vollgraff of the University of Groningen has been carrying on excava- 
tions at Argos. He began work on the low hill known as the shield and in 
successive annual campaigns laid bare an important prehistoric settlement of 
about 2000 B.c. with heavy fortifications; then at the foot of the hill, a num- 
ber of large Mycenaean rock-tombs of the fifteenth and fourteenth centuries 
B.C., the contents of which are now in the National Museum at Athens. Pro- 
fessor Vollgraff then succeeded, by experimental trench-cutting, in getting a 
clear outline of the topography of ancient Argos, discovering among other 
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objects of special interest the stadium, the gymnasium, the sanctuaries of 
Apollo Pythius and Athena Oxyderces, a round temple of unknown age and 
dedication, the Roman aqueduct, the Nymphaeum, and a large stone terrace, 
which in all probability is the kritérion, or ancient place of judgment, men- 
tioned by Pausanias. The chief interest, however, lay in identifying the 
agora, an immense rectangular area of some 3000 square metres, which was 
partly roofed in and was surrounded on all sides by walls, temples, and col- 
onnades. On the north side, which is above 109 metres in length, the colon- 
nade has been unearthed almost intact, the columns still standing to a 
height of several metres, while most of the capitals are lying about near by. 
This colonnade apparently dates back to the fourth century B.c. An agora 
belonging to classical times of these dimensions and such arrangement is 
thus far unique in Greece or Asia Minor. Pausanias describes the Argive 
agora quite elaborately, and names no fewer than seventeen temples abut- 
ting on it. One of these temples has already been unearthed by Professor 
Vollgraff; it is 82 m. long by 153 m. broad, and was built of fine white 
limestone. The substructure and numerous fragments of the superstructure 
are preserved, as well as the shattered statue of the goddess, whose name 
may, perhaps, be determined when the pieces are put together. Excava- 
tions are to be continued, and one may confidently hope for even more im- 
portant discoveries. (Nation, October 3, 1912, pp. 316-317, based on London 
Times.) 

ATHENS. — Geometric Graves. — In [Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 97-104; 
308 (4 figs.; plan), P. Kasrriores describes his excavations near the church 
of Hagios Daniel in Athens, in which little of importance came to light ex- 
cept two large geometric amphorae containing unburnt bones of children. 
The vases had been broken in antiquity and fastened together with lead. 

Grave Monuments from the Dipylon.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, 
pp. 226-282 (4 figs.), G. P. Orkonomos publishes (1) the inscription on a 
stele recently removed from a wall in the northern part of the Dipylon; 
(2) the basis of a trapeza standing near by; (8) a stele from the Eridanus. 

Recent Discoveries at the Piraeus. -— The finding of a marble statuette 
of Aphrodite in the IAareia trav “YyyAGv “AXwviwv at the Piraeus when the 
square was being paved led to excavation which revealed water channels be- 
longing to baths of the time of Augustus. A terra-cotta statuette of the 
type of the Farnese Heracles, and some coins were brought to light. 
(N. Kyparisses, Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 244-246.) 

CHALCIS. — Mycenaean Tombs. — In [Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 236-241 
(2 figs.), G. A. PAPAVASILELOU reports that during 1911 several Mycenaean 
tombs containing vase fragments and a few small objects of no particular 
importance were excavated at Chalcis; also tombs of the classical period, as 
well as a few dating from Christian times. An ancient reservoir which con- 
tinued in use unti! the fourth century B.c. was found; also a potter’s oven 
of Roman date and near it a small bronze bell inscribed EY TY XE] NIKA. 

CORFU. — Recent Excavations. — The results of the excavations car- 
ried on at Corfu during the, last season have proved of great interest. An 
ancient temple, identified as that of Asclepius, has been completely laid 
bare. It is about 8} metres wide by 114 metres long. A large number of 
the columns have been found, and some of them have been reerected in their 
original places. In the middle of the temple was found the pedestal on which 
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the cult statue stood. The excavations in the temple where the relief of 
a Gorgon was discovered last year have also been completed. The space 
between the temple and the altar was cleared and a number of interesting 
objects found, among them the painted tiles from the roof of the temple. 
The altar itself is of an interesting type, being decorated on the outside with 
a Doric frieze of metopes and triglyphs. (ation, October 10, 1912, p. 342.) 

CYNURIA.— The Temple of Apollo Tyritus. — In Hpaxrixa for 1911, 
pp. 2538-279 (14 figs.), K. A. Raomaros describes his excavations on the hill 
of Hagios Elias in eastern Laconia. A few architectural fragments belonging 
to a sixth century temple were found but its exact site could not be located. 
The foundations of a fourth century temple and of an altar of the same date 
were uncovered. The small objects dated from the fifth century and earlier. 
The more important of them are two small bronze bulls dating from the sixth 
century B.c., one of them inscribed AT EAONKAE, the last three letters not 
yet interpreted ; two small bronze lions which were used as brooches, one of 
them inscribed; a dedication to Apollo from the interior of a cylix; piece of 
a bronze bowl inscribed ATEAONTVPIT, which identifies the site. The 
modern town of Nrepe, where about 400m. of the ancient walls have long 
been known, preserves the ancient name. Other finds were a bronze stat- 
uette of Heracles, a bronze horse, a siren, a few terra-cotta figurines of a 
seated and of a standing goddess, many iron spear points as well as swords, 
darts, and a trident, about ten lead crowns and a number of aryballi. The 
writer also points out that Polichna is the modern Poulithra, one hour south 
of Leonidi; that the Glympeis of Polybias is the modern Lynkia which 
should be Lympia; that the location of Prasiae near the little harbor of 
Leonidi is confirmed. 

CYPARISSIAE.— Recent Discoveries. — Tentative excavations at 
Cyparissiae have revealed the remains of a large building with columns. 
Other walls seem to have belonged to colonnades. It is suggested that these 
are on the site of the Roman forum, but nothing more definite can be stated 
until further excavations are made. A few tombs were found and 122 coins. 
(N. Kyparisses, Hpaxrixa for 1911, pp. 247-252.) 

DELPHI. — Discoveries in 1910.—In Berl. Phil. W. July 20, 1912, 
cols. 923-927 (2 figs.), H. Pomrow continues to present the results of his 
discoveries at Delphi in 1910 (see 4.J.A. XVI, pp. 128 ff.; 441 ff.). The 
architect of the Colonnade of Lysander was careless, and the materials which 
he used poor. Jbid. July 27, 1912, cols. 959-968 (2 figs.), he shows that 
Martinaud’s restoration of the facade with eight columns and two triglyphs 
to the column is improbable. There were more likely twelve columns. 
Ibid. August 10, 1912, cols. 1010-1016 (2 figs.), he attempts a restoration of 
the Colonnade of Craterus in front of the theatre. It probably had four Ionic 
columns in front, and at the back on a pedestal Craterus hastening to the 
assistance of Alexander, who is hunting a lion. Ibid. August 17, 1912, cols. 
1042-1048 (5 figs.), he contends that several fragments of an archaic Ionic 
column with palmette capitals belonged to the Treasury of Clazomenae, 
which was erected about the middle of the sixth century B.c. It was a short 
distance east of the Treasury of Cnidus. Jbid. August 24, 1912, cols. 1077-1080 
(2 figs.), he assigns to this building various archaic offerings. Just below 
the temple, and between it and the polygonal wall, was another terrace, 
upon which stood a number of statues. Reference is made to this in an 
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inscription copied by O. Miller and E. Curtius in 1837 (Curtius, Anecd. 
Delph. p. 83, No. 67). Ibid. August 31, 1912, cols. 1108-1111, he shows that 
another inscription (Inv. 4216) proves that 4 wvAis was the official name of 
the east gate of the temenos. Jbid. September 7, 1912, cols. 1140-1148, he 
points out that the line of the wall of the upper terrace can be traced. It was 
irregular, and ran outside the large rock below the temple. Ibid. September 
14, 1912, cols. 1170-1176 (plan), he gives a plan of the sacred precinct, with 
the location of all the monuments and lists of those mentioned by Plutarch 
and Pausanias. Jbid. September 21 and 28, 1912, cols. 1206-1208 and 
1238-1240, he discusses the giro of Plutarch. Jbid. October 5, 1912, cols. 
1268-1272, he discusses the giro of Pausanias. Jbid. October 12, 1912, 
cols. 1801-1304 (fig.), he suggests an arrangement for the statues in the 
twelve niches within the cella of the temple. Jbid. October 19 and 26, 
1912, cols. 1835-1836 and 1365-1368, he summarizes his conclusions as to 
the large Tholos. In Alio, XII, 1912, pp. 281-307 (2 figs.), he argues that 
this building, the temple of Asclepius, and the Thymele at Epidaurus were 
all the work of one architect, Theodotus of Phocaea. The Tholos was built 
about 380-375 B.c. It had the same sima as the temple of Asclepius at 
Epidaurus; and the Amazon frieze on both buildings was the work of the 
same sculptor, Timotheus. Polyclitus probably took up the work of the 
Thymele after the death of Theodotus. The great Tholos, like the little 
one of poros which preceded it and was the oldest round building in 
Greece, was a prytaneum, a xown éoria for the town fire. The raised 
platform inside the great Tholos was for use at dinners. In Berl. 
Phil. W. November 2, 1912, cols. 1893-1399, he comments upon the hymn 
to Hestia by Aristoxenus, and makes a few corrections to his series of 
papers. 

HAGIA MARINA.—The Prehistoric Settlement.— In I[Ipaxrixa 
for 1911, pp. 205-235, G. Sorrriapxs describes his excavations at Hagia 
Marina in Phocis, where he found, one half metre below the surface, a 
layer of Mycenaean remains 1 m. thick, below which was a pre-Mycenaean 
stratum 34 m. thick, and below that a neolithic stratum 33 m. thick. The 
houses of the neolithic period were apparently made of mud and straw, 
and those of the pre-Mycenaean period of stone, but the size and shape 
of neither can be determined. The writer discusses at length the pottery 
and the chronology of the different periods, concluding that the pre- 
Mycenaean stratum was contemporary with Early Minoan III in Crete. 
The neolithic settlement must be as early as 3000 B.c. 

NAXOS.—Pre-Mycenaean Tombs. — In Ipaxrixa for 1911, p. 357, 
K. SrepHANOS reports opening about one hundred pre-Mycenaean tombs 
near Phyrrogais in Naxos. He also made a plan of the small prehistoric 
acropolis at Polichni, excavated last year. 

PHYLAKOPI.— Excavations in 1910.— Excavations were carried 
on by the British School at Athens for two months in the spring of 1910 
at Phylakopi, on the island of Melos. The resuits of the excavations 
of 1896-99 were confirmed. Several intramural burials (in pithoi) of 
infants were found. They belong to the period of the First City. The 
manufacture of the native “Red and Black” ware was in part earlier than 
the imported Late Minoan II vases from Crete, but did not cease when the 
importation began. No certain pieces of Cretan Late Minoan III ware were 
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found. Some “ Minyan” pottery shows relations with the mainland. Late 
Mycenaean ware shows that Phylakopi was inhabited to the end of the 
Mycenaean period, ca. 1000 B.c. (R. M. Dawkins and J. P. Droop, B.S.A. 
XVII, session of 1910-11, pp. 1-22; 14 pls.; 2 figs.) 

SAMOS.—Miscellaneous Antiquities.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVII, 
1912, pp. 199-218 (pl.; 10 figs.) M. ScuEepr publishes a fragment of an 
archaic [onic crowning moulding, thirteen pieces of sculpture, and six 
inscriptions from Samos. 

TANAGRA.— Excavations in 1911.—In [Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 
132-142, N. G. PappapAkIs reports upon his excavations carried on at 
five different places in the vicinity of Tanagra in 1911. In all 152 tombs 
of different types were opened, dating from the first six centuries B.c. The 
men’s graves contained drinking cups of different shapes and strigils, but 
no arms ex¢éept one dagger; the women’s graves had afew brooches and 
pins, boxes for cosmetics, etc. About 800 complete vases were found, 
chiefly black, without painted figures or plastic decoration. One tomb 
alone contained 175 aryballi; and another about 70 canthari and 30 lecythi. 
About 100 terra-cotta figurines, none of them important, were found, 
chiefly horsemen, sileni, sirens, and animals of early date. The commonest 
types of the fifth and fourth centuries were a seated woman and a nude 
youth. At Dritsa seven tombs were opened, in one of which was a black- 
figured skyphos with a flute-player standing upon a thymele between two 
judges. At Hagios Nicolaos, south of the present town of Thebes, some 
Mycenaean remains came to light. 

THEBES.— The Palace of Cadmus.—In [Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 
143-152, A. D. KerAmMopovuttos describes his excavations in the Mycenaean 
palace at Thebes in the summer of 1911. The room with the wall-paintings, 
partly excavated in 1906, was completely cleared, as were two small rooms 
to the south of it. In one of the latter was a potter’s firing oven and 
some unfinished Mycenaean vases. The floor was covered with a hard 
layer of powdered lime in which were bits of painted stucco. Below this 
pavement was a layer of sand and pieces of fine stueco and vases. Lower 
down were pre-Mycenaean sherds. A few bronze arrowheads and a spear- | 
head were found, as well as many small objects of gold and three remark- 
able fragments of rock crystal. Remains of an aqueduct appear to go back 
to Mycenaean times. 

THESPIAE.— Excavations in the Necropolis. —In IIpaxrixa for 
1911, pp. 153-163 (4 figs.), A. D. KErRaAmMopouLtos reports that in 1911 he 
continued the excavations in the cemetery east of Thespiae, where in 1882 
Stamatakes found an ancient road and the graves of some of the men of 
Thespiae who fell in the battle of Delium. Several graves were opened, 
in some of which the bodies had been burnt before burial. Remains of 
the stone lion which was probably the prototype of the lion of Chaeronea 
were rediscovered. 

THESSALY.— Discoveries in 1911.—In [Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 
280-356 (15 plans), A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOs records the discoveries in 
Thessaly in 1911. At Porta, three quarters of an hour from Trikkala, 
the Byzantine church was examined, and plans made for its preservation. 
At Homolium the temple lay a short distance below the summit of the 
acropolis. Many tiles and fragments of terra-cotta belonging to it were 
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found. East of the acropolis are geometric tombs. The ancient Aloium 
is probably to be located where remains of houses, town walls, etc. have 
been found on the right bank of the Peneus, north of Paliokklesi. On 
top of the mountain near by probably stood the famous temple of Pythian 
Apollo, to which the embassy from Delphi came for the bay every eight 
years. At Lestiane,on Mount Pelion, three tombs of the geometric period, 
which he calls pseudo-tholos tombs, were opened; and five more near 
Sesklos. Many others of the same style were discovered, but not ex- 
ecavated. On a mountain called Spartia, above Latomeion, considerable 
neolithic remains were found. Part of the ancient paved road from 
Pagasae to Pherae was discovered, and at Ioleus a great necropolis dating 
from classical and prehistoric times. On the summit of Mount Pelion 
were two walled enclosures, in the larger of which were two temples. One 
seems to have been round, perhaps like the temple of Athena Polias at 
Gonnus (A.J.A. XVI, p. 128), but the remains of it are very scanty. In 
the eastern part of the precinct was probably a stoa. In the second 
enclosure were two other buildings, neither of which has yet been ex- 
cavated. One was perhaps the temple of Zeus Acraeus. At Gonnus the 
temple of Athena Polias was completely cleared. There was no earlier 
building on the site. About forty decrees, one in the Thessalian dialect, 
various architectural fragments, etc., have come to light. A Doric 
capital of poros seems to prove that two Doric columns stood at the 
entrance. Below the acropolis to the west, near the gate, was a small 
building, perhaps a temple of Artemis. He locates Gonnocondulon 
between Duo Dendron and Kastori. At Olympias several grave stelae 
were discovered, as well as remains of three buildings not yet cleared, of 
which one was perhaps a mausoleum. Near Baxilar are remains of an 
ancient city; and near Chatzombasi was the ancient Elatea (Livy, 42, 54), 
with remains of a temple and other structures. One hour to the south- 
east, near Mikro Kaserli, are remains of a larger town, identified by an 
inscription as the ancient Mopsion. Near Bakraina on the Peneus are 
powerful walls about an acropolis apparently dating from the sixth century 
B.c., aS well as the walls of a lower town. There are also remains of a 
building on the acropolis. This was probably the ancient Gyrtone. At 
Metropolis four more tombs of the first or second century were opened, 
containing many pieces of gold leaf and various small articles. The 
architectural remains on an elevation to the north perhaps belonged to 
the temple of Castnia Aphrodite, but the site has been plundered for 
building stone. At Kileler, near Larissa, slight remains indicate an 
ancient town near by, perhaps Armenium. At Agoriane the greater 
part of the acropolis wall still stands, and there are some traces of a 
lower wall. At Dranista, too, there is an acropolis wall, and slight 
remains of a lower city wall. In a pseudo-tholos tomb were thirty-one 
burnt bodies, and many small objects, including engraved gems. Many 
other sites in Dolopia were located, but have not yet been carefully ex- 
amined. In B.S.A. XVII, session of 1910-11, pp. 193-204 (map), A. J. B. 
Wace and M. S. THompson publish an inscription of the year 101 a.p. 
recording the settlement of the boundary between Doliche and Elemiotis. 
The inscription lies in the ruined church of the Holy Trinity, on the high 
road, some three hours north of Elassona. Doliche was probably at Kastri. 
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Other sites are tentatively identified. The boundary is determined on the 
basis of a decree of Amyntas III (390-371 B.c.). 

THASOS. — Recent Excavations.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 
193-221 (10 figs.), C. Picarp describes the excavations at Thasos in 1911. 
The south gate with the relief of Zeus and Iris was cleared, and another 
gate discovered near the road from Limenas to Panagia. The gate of 
Heracles was also cleared. On the left side was a marble slab 2.54 m. long, 
1.70 m. wide, and 0.65 m. thick, with a badly mutilated Silenus holding a 
cantharus in his right hand carved upon it. It dates from the sixth century 
B.c. Near by was a necropolis dating from the fifth or fourth century B.c. 
where a number of grave stelae, some of which had been painted, and 
twenty-three inscriptions were found. The temple on the acropolis was 
dedicated to Apollo Pythius. Within the terrace in which it stood were 
remains of a circular structure with a dromos, and in front of the temple 
the foundations of a great altar. Many small objects were found, including 
numerous pre-Ionian terra-cottas similar in type to statues from Asia Minor, 
also many female figures resembling the seated statues of Branchidae, and 
a very old statuette of a lyre player. Vase fragments were abundant and 
were chiefly Ionian, but some belong to Béhlau’s Lesbo- Aeolian style. One 
vase was decorated plastically with a head. The temple was 37.40 m. long 
and 15.80 m. wide, but had no peripteros. The walls were covered with 
inscriptions. It is probable that there was a row of columns inside. Among 
the sculptures found were a mutilated marble head of fourth century date, 
a draped torso, and a bas-relief of two female figures approaching a third 
who is seated. The triumphal arch of Caracalla was excavated, and parts 
of the dedicatory inscription found. It dates between the end of 213 and 
April, 217 a.p., and probably stood in front of the temple of Rome and 
Augustus. Ibid. pp. 222-225 (fig.) A.-J. Rermacu discusses the inscribed 
bases found with the seven life-size female statues in 1910. They were 
dedications to Artemis Polo. The attempts to find the temple precinct to 
which they belonged were unsuccessful. 


ITALY 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN ITALY IN 1911.— A summary and discussion 
of recent archaeological publications and discoveries in Italy, by R. DEL- 
BRUECK, appears in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 270-322 (35 figs.). Architectural 
terra-cottas, especially roof-members, have received much attention, the 
material coming from Nemi, Conca (ca. 500 B.c.), Falerii, and Campania, 
especially Capua (from the sixth century down). Some important tombs 
are described: that at Canosa, of the early third century B.c.; that of 
Trebius Julius on the Via Latina at Rome, of the end of the third century 
A.D., With paintings of much historical interest for their subjects as well as 
the style and execution; and that of St. Julian at Rimini, of the fourth 
century, from which figured silk fabrics with human and animal designs 
and geometric patterns were taken. The pottery of Cumae is discussed, 
from the geometric (Chalcidian?) ware of the first settlers down through 
the time when Cumaean vases were exported to many other parts of Italy. 
The Etruscan stelae in the museum at Bologna, dated about 500-350 B.c., 
contain, among other things, the earliest known representations of combats 
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with Gauls. At Rome, the removal of modern encumbrances from important 
sites and the excavation of the palace of Domitian in the Villa Mills on the 
Palatine are mentioned. Attention is called to the admirable museums at 
Bari, Tarentum, and Lecce, and to the rearrangement of the collections in 
the Ducal Palace in Venice and the Villa Papa Giulia at Rome. An em- 
bossed and engraved silver plate at Bari is especially beautiful. Work in 
Ostia, Capri, Sicily, and Sardinia is described. 

BRESCIA. — Recent Discoveries. — A tomb of the Gallo-Roman 
period was found at Brescia, containing a large number of iron implements, 
and a few vases and lamps. Near the Porta Venezia a stone urn of rough 
workmanship was unearthed, containing a number of bronze objects, among 
them two mirrors, one circular and the other rectangular; also vases of 
glass and clay, lamps, and coins of Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. Near by 
were found two Latin inscriptions. At Mompiano, a suburb of Brescia, 
were found a handsome glass ampulla and an inscribed cippus. (G. PATRONI, 
Not. Scav. 1X, 1912, pp. 10-12.) 

CROTON. — Excavations in the Sanctuary of Hera Lacinia. — The 
first campaign of excavation in the sanctuary of Hera Lacinia was devoted 
to determining the form and character of the peribolus. Architectural 
fragments were brought to light in considerable numbers, together with 
ornaments in bronze, bone or ivory, and glass, and a few inscriptions. 
A number of architectural members in terra-cotta were found, representing 
various periods, and showing the transition from decoration in color to that 
in relief, with various intermediate stages. The marbles discovered under 
the sea near the Heraeum, and supposed to belong to a cargo coming from 
Greece or carried off by the Romans from the sanctuary, were shown by an 
inscription to belong to a period as late as 206 a.p. The presence of three 
large Jabra of Luna marble seems to show that the Romans of this late 
epoch continued to make offerings to the shrine, unless the labra were 
intended for some villa in the neighborhood. (P. Orsi, Not. Scav. VII, 
Suppl., 1912, pp. 77-124.) 

FALERIA PICENA.— Hoard of Roman Coins.— A _ hoard of 7400, 
silver and brouze coins of the third century a.p. (Alexander Severus, Gor- 
dian, Gallienus) was found in a terra-cotta vessel at Faleria Picena while 
work was being carried on in a vineyard. Professor Dau’ Osso of the 
museum at Ancona announces that the hoard contains some rare and 
important coins. (Boll. Num. X, 1912, p. 43.) 

FALERII.— Excavations at Monte Cerreto.— The excavations at 
Monte Cerreto disclosed some ancient tombs which had been rifled in 
antiquity, but contained some funerary offerings abandoned or overlooked 
by the robbers, including bucchero ware of the fifth century and a cylix of 
local manufacture of the fourth century, preserving the Attic form of the 
sixth century. This was decorated with the group of Bacchus and Ariadne 
which appears on an Etruscan mirror (Gerhard, I, 83), but inferior to 
this in artistic merit. (E. GAsrict, Not. Scav. LX, 1912, pp. 73-74.) 

FANO.— Roman Victoriates.— A discovery at Fano in 1911 of 88 
victoriates, all but one in mint state, is described by LORENzINA CESANO, 
who proceeds on the text of this and other enumerated finds of victoriates to 
a full discussion of the history of this class of coinage. (R. Ital. Num. 
XXV, 1912, pp. 299-348; pl.) 
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FIUMICINO. — Discoveries in the Isola Sacra. — In the Isola Sacra, 
near 8. Ippolito, Fiumicino, foundations were discovered which showed the 
existence of large warehouses opposite the harbor of Claudius, with a court 
with colonnades at the landing place. In the course of the excavations there 
were found weights, brick stamps, fragments of sculpture, and other small 
objects. (E. Garri, Not. Scav. VII, 1911, pp. 410-416.) 

FUNDI.— An Early Christian Shrine. — About 5 km. northeast of 
Fundi, on a hill called Villa, an ancient Christian shrine was uncovered, 
with paintings of the sixth or seventh century, representing horses, female 
heads, and the like. There were also found a considerable number of pagan 
inscriptions, one of 337 A.p., and in the collection in the former convent of S. 
Francisco in Fundi some inscriptions which were unpublished or incorrectly 
published in Count Colino’s History of Fundi, 1902. Other unpublished 
inscriptions were found in the Church of S. Pietro Apostolo in Fundi. (S. 
AuRIGEMMA, Not. Scav. TX, 1912, pp. 53-61.) 

LOCRI EPIZEPHYRII.— A Report on the Excavations. — The 
preliminary report of the excavations at Locri Epizephyrii records the dis- 
covery of 266 tombs of various kinds in the necropolis, arranged from north 
to south. Both cremation and inhumation were employed, but the latter 
predominated. The tombs 
date from the sixth to the 
fifth century B.c. A num- 
ber of vases were found, 
including white lecythi of 
somewhat poor workman- 
ship, as well as other funer- 
ary objects. A very few 
gold and silver ornaments 
were found, but no less 
than 26 bronze mirrors, or 
about one to every ten 
tombs. One of these, a 
standing mirror, had for 
its handle an archaic ephe- 
bus, whose head and up- 
lifted arms supported the 
disk of the mirror. Others 
had handles richly orna- 
mented with Ionic volutes 
and palmettes. The Doric temple at Casa Marafioti was uncovered and its 
plan determined. In the course of the excavations a number of interesting 
fragments of architecture and sculpture were unearthed, of which the most 
striking was a winged sphinx with human arms ending in paws like those 
of an animal. According to the restoration of a large number of fragments 
by Sig. Rosario Carta (Fig. 3), this sphinx supported with its upraised arms 
the feet of a mounted rider, the belly of whose horse rested on the back of 
the sphinx, forming a unique group, which is believed to have been one of 
the acroteria of the temple. Two tiles were found in the excavations, bear- 
ing in Greek the name of Clodius Pulcher, but without a praenomen, besides 
a fragment in archaic Greek letters. The small temple of Athena was also 








Figure 38.— Locri Epizeruyrit. TERRA-COTTA 
ACROTERION. RESTORED. 
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examined and a number of terra-cotta statuettes of the goddess found, in a 
fragmentary condition. The exploration of the sanctuary of Persephone 
yielded a considerable number of fragments of vases and sculptures in terra- 
cotta. (P. Orsi, Not. Scav. VIII, Suppl., 1912, pp. 3-76.) 

MOLTENO. — Coins in Roman Tombs. — Among other objects found 
in ten Roman tombs opened in a private garden at Molteno (Brianza) were a 
dozen coins belonging to the period of Constantine, etc. They are of no 
numismatic importance, but serve to date the tombs. (RK. Ital. Num. XXV, 
1912, pp. 287-288.) 

MOUNT CAVO.— A Second Century Cemetery. — During some ex- 
cavations undertaken at Mount Cavo, in the Roman Campagna, the diggers 
struck upon an extensive cemetery belonging to the second century A.D. A 
gladiator, clad in iron armor, was discovered in one:of the tombs, which was 
covered with big tiles taken from the temple of Tiberius. There were also 
found a number of bronze coins bearing the head of the Empress Faustina, 
a quantity of rings and safety pins, the head of an elephant in terra-cotta, 
and a fragmentary vase with inscription. (JVation, November 28, 1912, p. 
518.) 

NAPLES. — An Inscription naming Cumae.— In the Naples museum 
an unpublished inscription naming Cumae was found, discovered in 1905 in 
the fondo Origlia. (S. AurigEMMA, Not. Scav. UX, 1912, p. 61.) 

NAZZANO.—Recent Discoveries.—In the district called Santa 
Lucia, on the south slope of Monte San Pietro, a number of interesting 
funerary offerings were found, portions of an amber necklace, bronze fibulae 
with rings suspended from them, and other small objects assigned to the 
first Iron Age, besides some coins of the Roman period. Excavations con- 
ducted by the Museo Nazionale di Villa Giulia resulted in the discovery of a 
grave containing the corpse of a woman, with vases and rich bronze orna- 
ments, resembling those found in the necropolis of the Esquiline. (KE. 
STEFANI, Not. Scav. VIII, 1911, pp. 433-442.) 

OSTIA.—Excavations in the Barracks of the Vigiles.—JIn the 
course of the excavations in the barracks of the Vigiles a number of frag- 
ments of Arretine vases with inscriptions were found, and a list of soldiers 
of the third cohort of the century of Claudius, from the Ides of August to 
the Ides of December, 166 a.p. Rare names are Cassienus and Laesina. 
Each name is followed by the letters K. C. Although there is but one freed- 
man in the list, the parentage is given in only two cases. A number of 
lamps and fragments of sculpture also came to light. (D. VaGuiierr, Not. 
Scav. VIII, 1911, pp. 403-410.) On the left and right of the entrance to 
the barracks were found mosaics in black and white, signed in Latin and in 
Greek respectively by Proclus. On the south side of the Via dei Vigili, op- 
posite the front of the barracks, were found a number of inscribed lead 
pipes, one of Gallienus, 251-253, as well as stamped bricks and small objects. 
In the small market was found an antefix with a lotus bud between two 
serpents, according to Professor Marini the symbols of Sobku. (D. VAGLIERI, 
ibid. TX, 1912, pp. 127-134.) Excavations beneath the Via dei Vigili prove 
that this street was cut through previously existing buildings. One of these 
contained a large black and white mosaic, 13 metres by 9, dating probably 
from the middle of the first century a.p. Of special interest are the squares. 
containing representations of four provinces, Sicily, Africa, Egypt, and ap- 
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parently Spain; and four of the winds. The whole has an obvious relation 
to the maritime importance of Ostia. (G. Caza, B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, 
pp. 103-112; pl.; 2 figs.) 

Excavations in the Via dei Sepolcri.— On the road connecting the Via. 
Ostiensis with the Via dei Sepolcri at Ostia were found various small objects, 
also a tomb ornamented with sculptured heads. In the latter was found a 
Boeotian coin assigned by Head (fist. Num. p. 299) to the years 244-197 B.c. 
In the Via dei Vigili numerous inscriptions were found, including lists of 
vigiles, stamped bricks, etc. (D. Vacurerti, Not. Scav. VIII, 1911, pp. 447- 
454; LX, 1912, pp. 22-26.) Under the road joining the Via Ostiensis with 
the Via dei Sepolcri was found a mass of marble fragments, destined for the 
limekiln, or to be used as building material. Among them were some inter- 
esting fragments of sculpture. The gate of the barracks of the Vigiles was. 
uncovered and found to be 3.95 m. in width, with a threshold of travertine: 
on which there were no traces of wheels. The pilasters on the outside con- 
tained some graffiti. There is a vestibule, 6 by 4.25 m. with a pavement of 
teqult bipedales, and on the right, as one enters, a portico 11.90 by 4.25 m. 
with a mosaic pavement in black and white. In a tomb on the north side 
of the barracks two tabulae lusoriae were found and a tabula defixionis. On. 
the south side of the small market were found some small terra-cotta and 
bronze objects, including a bronze bell. (D. VaAGuiiert, ibid. IX, 1912, 
pp. 47-52.) In a republican tomb on the Via dei Sepolcri were found a. 
large number of fragments of bones with figures in relief, probably used as 
the decoration of urns or caskets. According to L. Marini, such decorations. 
were frequent in late republican times in tombs found in Pentima and 
Ancona. Some recall the Etrusco-Ionic ones published by Pollak in Rém. 
Mitt. XXI, 1906, pp. 314 ff., pls. XV-XVI, but are much later. Some, per-- 
haps, formed the decoration of musical instruments. (D. VAGLIERI, ibid. 
IX, 1912, pp. 95-101.) 

PAVIA. — Minor Discoveries. — Excavations in the vicolo S. Gregorio: - 
yielded scanty results, although one tomb was found which was the oldest 
datable yet discovered in that locality. A few coins and other small objects. 
were found. In the piazza Castello a Christian tomb was unearthed, with 
an inscription and a few small objects. (G. Parroni, Not. Scav. LX, 1912, 
pp. 3-6.) 

POMPHII.— The Excavations in the Via dell’ Abbondanza. — 
In the excavations on the east side of the Via dell’ Abbondanza, at the 
crossing of the roads between Ins. vi and vir of Reg. 1, and vir and x1 of 
1x, there was found a shrine with a painted frieze, representing the twelve: 
Dei consentes or Penates publici of Pompeii (Fig. 4). These are in their 
order: Jupiter, Juno, Mars, Minerva, Hercules, Venus, Mercury, Proserpina, 
Vulcan, Ceres, Apollo, and Diana, while in the similar painting in the Vicolo: 
dei XII Dei Vesta and Neptune appear in place of Hercules and Proserpina. 
The order, too, is different in the.new painting, and the Capitoline triad, 
with the addition of Mars, appear at the ends, instead of in the centre. On. 
one of the sides of the shrine is a painting, representing a sacrifice by the 
vici magistri and the ministri vici et compiti, while an inscription preserves the 
names of the four members of the collegium compiti for a year not much 
earlier than 79. The street between Ins. vi and vir was closed by a. 
wooden door, while the passage through it of carriages was prevented by 
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three blocks of tufa. A large number of election notices were found in the 
vicinity, including one distich, some of which are of special interest; and 
two abecedaria. Outside the Porta Nolana a skeleton was found, from which 
a cast has been made, of a man lying on his back with legs upraised and hold- 
ing in his grasp the branches of a tree. (M. Detia Corte, Not. Scav. VIII, 
1911, pp. 417-482; 455-460.) In the fauces of No.7 on the north side of the road 
two paintings were found, one of a nude male figure, perhaps Hercules; the 
other of a nude Hercules with the lion skin and club, leading a white pig witha 
large red fillet about its body; also several election notices. Directly to the east 
of this was found a second-story cenaculum, the front of which projects over 
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the street. In front are columns with grooves for inserting wooden shutters, 
to close the openings between the columns. Numerous brick-stamps were 
found, including one in Oscan. On the south side of the road the continu- 
ance of the excavations yielded various bronze objects, including scales, glass 
vases, etc.; dried figs and dates, iron implements, and the remains of a wooden 
cask with a spigot; also a few election notices. In the excavations at the 
end of the same street the hanging balconies were further uncovered and 
some graffiti found. (M. DeLxia Corte, ibid. IX, 1912, pp. 27-82; 62-71.) 
The cenaculum mentioned above proved to have under it two passageways, 
one the entrance to a shop, while the other probably opened on a_ stairway 
leading to the cenaculum, on the floor of which were found many fragments 
of drinking vessels for birds, suggesting that at one end of the room there 
was a large aviary. Fragments of lamps were also found. Beyond is a 
second cenaculum, not so well preserved. On the opposite side of the street 
the passageway at No.7 of Reg. 1, Ins. iv was cleared out and several elec- 
tion notices found on the pilasters at its entrance. In Reg. rx, Ins. x was a 
hanging balcony, and to the left of it, at a lower level, four rectangular blocks 
of stuccoed stone, adorned with paintings, which although separated by nar- 
row spaces, were supported by a wooden structure and formed the architrave 
of the passageway below. The four blocks of stone were ornamented with 
paintings of four divinities: Sol, Jupiter, Mercury, and Luna. The pilasters 
at the side of the passageway were also decorated with paintings, the one 
on the right of a sacred procession, which has halted to perform a sacri- 
fice; the other of a large female figure identified as Venus Pompeiana. 
(G. Spano, ibid. TX, 1912, pp. 102-120.) The goddess is richly adorned, 
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wearing a golden diadem with a large ruby, on her right hand a ring set 
with a ruby and on her left five set with emeralds, a necklace, and pearl 
earrings. She carries in her right hand a five-branched spray of olive. The 
picture contains also three cupids, one standing on a stool by the side of the 
goddess and holding a large mirror; the others flying towards her from the 
right and left. The hanging balcony was to slope slightly from east to west, 
where there were two openings. One of these conducted the rain water by a 
lead pipe into a cistern within the shop, while the other carried it to the 
street. Thus the structure, while a genuine balcony, served also as impluvium 
pensile. On the other side of the street were found numerous election no- 
tices, a handsome bronze lamp, and a beautiful couch-back in bronze, orna- 
mented with the head of a mule or the ass of Silenus, since the head*is 
crowned with a garland of ivy leaves and berries. A large number of eléc- 
tion notices came to light at different points, some of which are of special 
interest. One mentions a college of quactiliari (coactiliari) ; another infec- 
tores. (M. Detuia Corre, ibid. LX, 1912, pp. 135-148.) 

ROME. — Recent Discoveries in the Forum. — Interesting discoveries 
have lately been made in the Roman Forum, where the south end of the nave 
of the Basilica Aemilia has been cleared. Three different strata were found : 
(1) a thin layer of ashes, with coins and remains of wood and iron (the 
latter belonging probably to the roof) lying on the pavement; (2) a stratum 
of earth, 3 feet thick, with marble fragments of the architectural mem- 
bers of the building lying upon it; (8) the west wall of the nave, which fell 
inward, probably in the eighth century a.p. From this it seems to follow 
that the building was not restored after the fire of the fifth century a.pD., as 
has been hitherto supposed, with a row of red granite columns along the 
facade in place of the arcades that had hitherto existed, but that these col- 
umns had some other use; and that it was not totally destroyed by fire, but 
lay abandoned until the collapse of the nave wall already mentioned. 
(Nation, October 24, 1912, p. 393.) 

Excavations in the Forum of Nerva. — Excavations made in the Forum 
of Nerva have led to the discovery of the base of the western of the two 
standing columns, the so-called Colonnacce, the only remnants of the portico 
of the famous temple of Minerva. ‘These columns had long remained half- 
buried in the ground; the total depth of the western column below the 
surface was shown to be no less than 16 feet 4 inches. Other excavations 
are being carried on at the foot of the celebrated Torre delle Milizie, 
commonly known as the “Tower of Nero,” though it was not erected till 
about the year 1200. It has now been shown, however, that this mediaeval 
tower rests partly upon ancient Roman ruins and partly upon an ancient 
paved street. (Nation, August 29, 1912, p. 199.) 

Recent Excavations on the Palatine. — Recent excavations on the 
Palatine have brought to light the representation of a camel at a consider- 
able depth, a marble head of a woman, a piece of gilt stucco from the dining 
room of Domitian, some fragments of mother-of-pearl and a number of 
writing styli. A piece of pavement proves that opus Alexandrinum existed 
before the time of Alexander Severus, probably as early as Nero. (Nation, 
August 29, 1912, p. 199.) The excavations will soon be opened to the pub- 
lic. When the clearing of the débris from the atrium of Domitian’s palace 
has been completed, a good view will be obtained of the vast impluvium of 
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the palace of the Caesars. This colossal fountain had a capacity of a 
thousand cubic metres. The water was distributed in lead pipes from 
Nero’s acqueduct, fifteen feet below the impluvium. 'The foundations of the 
Golden House and earlier Caesarian dwellings have been laid bare. Below 
these have been found some interesting remains, including twelve ancient 
lifts. One of these lifts, which descends into the earliest known city, is be- 
ing cleared and put into working order. (Jbid. October 8, 1912, p. 317.) 

The Excavation at the Baths of Caracalla. — The results of the exten- 
sive and important excavations on the north side of the Baths of Caracalla 
are summarized, by G. Gatti in B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 158-159. 

The Horrea Seiana.— During the continuation of the Via Giovanni 
Branca there were found, in the area included between this road, the Via 
Beniamino Franklin and the Tiber, remains of walls and several inscriptions 
(see A. J. A. XVI, p. 446). Among the latter is a dedication to Silvanus by 
the vilici horreorum (Seianorum), and one by a collegium thuraniorum et un- 
guentariorum. There was also found a hoard of 770 coins, from Antoninus 
Pius to Gallienus, so badly damaged by fire that 115 were wholly illegible. 
Since the walls probably belong to the horrea Seiana, these must have been 
nearer the river than has been supposed, south of the street leading from 
the Marmorata to the Tiber. (E. Guisiazoni, Not. Scav. VIII, 1911, 
pp. 444-447.) 

The Horrea Galbiana. — In laying the foundations of a building in the 
space bounded by the Vie Amerigo Vespucci, della Marmorata, Giovanni 
Branca, and Cristoforo Colombo numerous walls were discovered, forming a 
part of the horrea Galbiana. A handsome column base in marble, a metre in 
diameter, was also found, which was taken to the Capitoline Museum. This 
seems to have come from the shop of a worker in marble, since with it were 
found a number of blocks of precious marbles (mainly cippolino and serpen- 
tine), chips of various kinds of alabaster, and two female heads in ala- 
baster. (E. Guis~tanzont, Not. Scav. LX, 1912, pp. 121-122.) 

A Large Tomb.— Near the eighth milestone, on the right of the Via 
Anagnina, was found a large tomb. Near it was a fine portrait head 
of a triumphator in Luna marble, ascribed to the end of the first or the begin- 
ning of the second century, and another head, badly damaged, of the same 
person or of his wife. These seem to have formed a part of the external 
decoration of the monument. There were also found fragments of a large 
and richly decorated sarcophagus, ascribed to the middle of the second cen- 
tury of the empire, and near by the traces of a road running from west 
to east on the left of the Via Latina. (G. Mancini, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, 
pp. 84-38.) _ 

Ancient Roads. — In constructing the new Via dei Parioli, 60 m. from 
its junction with the Via di Porta Pinciana, were found the remains of an 
ancient road running in the same direction as the Via dei Parioli. A num- 
ber of tombs and inscriptions were discovered, including one slab inscribed 
on both sides and a Christian inscription with z for consonant 7 (huzus =huius)- 
(O. Manornt, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, pp. 43-47.) Excavations for a church on 
the Via Sicilia, at the corner of the Via Toscana, at a depth of 2.40 m., 
brought to light an ancient paved road. running from north to south, 
(E. GuisLanzonl, ibid. VIII, 1911, p. 443.) At the corner of the Via Porta 
Maggiore and the Via Principessa Margherita a road was found running 
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north and south, and near by a columbarium and two sepulchral chambers. 
Several inscriptions and pieces of sculpture were also discovered. (EK. 
GHISLANZONI, ibid. VIII, 1911, pp. 393-403 ; fig.) 

A Marble Group.— At Tre Fontane was found a statue of a youth in 
Luna marble, lying on a couch without supports, but provided with pillows 
and stragula. At his right are the feet of another person, and a part of the 
legs and arms; at his left a serpent, which is approaching to eat an egg, 
which the youth holds in his left hand. The group is assigned to the first 
part of the first century of our era. (E. GuisLanzont, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, 
pp. 38-42.) 

Fragments of Sculpture.— Near the seventh milestone, and about 
600 m. from the Via Salaria, traces of a small bridge were found, 
besides numerous fragments of marble. Among the latter was a female 
torso, probably a Diana; a fragment of a marble dog, probably forming 
part of a group with the latter; a Doric capital with a fragmentary in- 
scription; and part of an inscribed cippus. (A. Pasqur, Not. Scav. IX, 
1912, pp. 21-22.) 

Inscriptions.— At the corner of the Via Tre Madonne and the 
Vicolo Sachetti remains of tombs were found with several inscriptions, 
one of which is noteworthy as recording the day of a child’s death. (EK. 
GHISLANZONI, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, pp. 15-16.) At No. 219 of the Via 
Casilia, about 3 km. from the Porta Maggiore, were found a sepulchral 
chamber containing a sarcophagus in Luna marble, and in and near it a 
number of inscriptions, including a fragment of Acta ad sepulcra spectantia . 
(cl. C.L.L. VI, pp. 1855 and 3502). (KE. Guiztanzoni, Not. Scav. IX, 
1912, pp. 16-21.) Forty-five inscriptions were found in a columbarium 
on the Via Labicana, and a few others in the Via Portuense. (EK. Guis- 
LANZONI, ibid. pp. 122-127.) Other recently found inscriptions are published 
by G. Gatti, B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 160-175. 

A Temple of Mithra.— One of the largest, most complete, and 
most important temples of Mithra is being unearthed in the vast excava- 
tions now proceeding at the Baths of Caracalla at Rome. The temple 
proper underlies the stadium, which consists of a central nave 75 feet 
long, flanked on either side by an aisle. Many relics of Mithra worship are 
coming to light, among them a number of valuable inscriptions. (ation, 
October 3, 1912, p. 317.) 

Changes in the Capitoline Museum. — The Egyptian and Christian 
monuments in the Capitoline Museum have been recently rearranged. 
Ot the former the most important were discovered in the excavation of 
the large temple of Isis and Serapis, near the church of 8. Maria sopra 
Minerva, in 1883. (O. Maruccar, B. Com. Rom. XI, 1912, pp. 3-14.) 

The International Congress of Archaeology.—In the Nation, 
November 14, 1912, pp. 467-468, is a brief account of the third Interna- 
tional Congress of Archaeology, held at Rome, October 9 to 16, 1912. 


SPAIN AND PORTUGAL 


DISCOVERIES IN SPAIN AND PORTUGAL. — The biennial 
review of work in the Iberian peninsula, by P. Paris, occupies cols. 403-468 
of Arch. Anz. 1912 (56 figs.). He mentions, with frequent reference to the 
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original publications, the grottoes and rock-shelters of the Asturias, Aragon, 
and Andalusia; the Iberian city of Numantia underneath the Roman 
remains; the native, Greek, and Roman settlements at Emporiae; and the 
Roman Merida; and illustrates their art, both native and imported. 
Among the objects to be noted are the palaeolithic rock-paintings of the 
grottoes, which display an extraordinary life and vigor; some primitive 
anthropomorphic stelae from Portugal, which are equally remarkable 
for their infantile lack of skill; some fragments of Iberian sculpture, of 
varying degrees of merit; the native pottery of Aragon and Catalonia, 
with some idols and a terra-cotta from Numantia, all extremely crude; an 
Iberian vase from Ampurias (Emporiae), in which the vivifying effect 
of Greek influence is seen; Greek vases and Arretine and Gallic terra 
sigillata, with one doubtful little amphora having a raised design; a 
beautiful marble head of a goddess, suggestive of the school of Scopas; 
a Graeco-Roman colossal statue of Asclepius; a fine archaic statuette of 
Demeter; two plaques from bronze-coated coffers, one a Dioscurus, the 
other a complicated Mithraic composition, — these, too, all from Ampurias ; 
a colossal seated statue of Demeter which vividly recalls the Demeter of 
Cnidus; some incredibly primitive native stelae of the Roman period; 
and two Greek bas-reliefs, the Dioscuri from Javea and a puteal from 
Cordova, which represents the rivalry of Athena and Poseidon on the 
Acropolis. Among the inscriptions the most interesting are those which 
give the names of native divinities—the Lucoves, Jupiter Ahoparalio- 
megus, a goddess Reva (patroness of the Arevaces?), the god Aernus, and 
the goddess Stelatesa. 

AGUILAR DE ANGUITA.—The Excavations of the Marquis 
of Cerralbo.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 4383-448, J. DECHELETTE 
describes the excavations of the Marquis of Cerralbo in Spain. At 
Torralba he has uncovered an elephant hunters’ camp. At Aguilar de 
Anguita (Guadalajara) he has opened about 2200 graves, and at Luzaga, 
6 km. to the southeast, 1813 more, and in addition 300 other graves at 
Arcobriga. The bodies in all of these had been burned and the ashes 
deposited in urns. In the women’s graves were bracelets, etc., and in the 
men’s graves weapons. They were chiefly of iron, consisting of daggers 
and lances; but bronze disks, adorned with simple geometric designs and 
fastened together by means of bands, were used to protect the chest 
and back. A curious iron object resembling a collar was perhaps used 
to support a woman’s headdress. Many pieces of harness were found, and 
nine iron horseshoes. Another iron horseshoe has recently been found on 
a Hallstatt site near Nancy. The graves probably date from the fourth 
century B.c. and later. The weapons show Greek influence, but no im- 
ported objects were found. 

MADRID. — An Iberian Lion. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 162-164 
(fig.), E. ALBERTINI publishes a lion from Cerro del Minguillar recently 
acquired by the museum in Madrid. It is 1.07 m. long, carved out of a 
soft calcareous stone and carefully polished. It is an interesting specimen 
of early Iberian art. 

NUMANTIA.—The Seventh Campaign.— The seventh campaign 
of the German excavations, that of 1911, 1s reported by A. SCHULTEN in 
Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 82-89 (2 plans; 6 figs.). The work was chiefly on 
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the five overlapping camps on the hill of Renieblas, to the east of the 
city, completing the outlines and adding many details of the inner con- 
structions, especially of Camp II, by which the dates and purposes of 
the different enclosures may be learned. Nos. I-III are of quite irregular 
shapes, adapted to the contour of the hill. -Camp II is now held to be an in- 
dependent work, near to I in date, and not an enlargement of III. The last- 
mentioned camp, assigned to Nobilior in the year 153, received the greatest 
amount of attention. It presents interesting variations from the normal 
arrangements for that epoch as given by Polybius, resembling, in the 
position of the forum and quaestorium, behind the praetorium, the older 
plans of the period 294-178, described by Livy. The number of victoriati 
found in this camp is noticeable, as these coins were all stamped’ before 
217 B.c. It is evident in the plan that the Roman citizen troops took 
much the best positions in the camp, leaving the steep and exposed parts 
for the Italian allies. Camps IV and V, both quadrangular in shape, 
appear to be a summer and a winter camp, and of the same epoch, perhaps 
of the same year. One of the gates, on the plan of the Porta Praetoria 
at Aosta, of the time of Augustus, having a court flanked by two strong 
towers, is of interest for the early date. We see here a bracchium, a wall 
running from a corner of the camp down to the river, as a means of secur- 
ing the water supply. The tribunes’ quarters have a triclinium and other 
evidences of some luxury. Two other camps, also apparently belonging 
to the Celtiberian War, have been found at Soria and Almazan. The 
latter, which is 40 km., or two days’ march, from both Numantia and 
Ocilis, where the Romans had their stores in 153, probably marks a 
stopping place of Nobilior on this road, and the intermediate stations on 
both sides of it are still to be sought. Much other important work, at these 
places and at Renieblas and elsewhere in the region, including the site 
of Numantia itself, is urgently needed to complete our knowledge of this 
war. In the Journal of Roman Studies, I, 1911, pp. 180-186 (pl.; 3 figs.), 
G. L. CHEESMAN gives an account of the excavations at Numantia to 
date. 


FRANCE 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN FRANCE IN 1911. — Among the discoveries, 
-most of which have been published, the following may be mentioned: A 
cast of the Venus of Arles, made before the restoration by Girardon, in a 
school at Arles; at Merveille (Nord), three bronze figures (A.J.A. XVI, 
p. 184); at Alesia, parts of the fortifications, in the Gallic timber and 
stone construction, a large atrium, 26-20 m., with porticoes supported by 
square pillars, and the first example found on Mont Auxois of a grave-stone 
with portrait of the dead; at Nantes, in the foundations of the ancient 
church of St. John, two basins, one of them certainly Roman, which are 
thought to be the fonts of the original fourth-century Baptistery; on the 
hill Fourviére near Lyons, the somewhat elaborate mausoleum of a boy 
or young man, erected by his parents, and a large mosaic floor, 14 m. 
square, with a picture of Bacchus riding on the panther, a very fine specimen 
of the style of the Antonine period; at Vaison (Vaucluse), a double herm 
and other objects in the theatre, where also some investigations of impor- 
tance for the architecture of ancient theatres have been made; at Castel- 
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Rousillon (Eastern Pyrenees), the dimensions of the ancient forum, 
ca. 48-33 m., and forty large pedestals arranged about the sides, one of 
which bears the name of P. Memmius Regulus, consul suffectus in 31 a.p., 
who was intrusted by Tiberius with the arrest of Sejanus in the Senate; at 
Vaugines (Vaucluse), an altar table carved with Christian symbols, which 
is perhaps later than those of the fifth or sixth centuries, but still ancient. 
(E. Micuon, Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 469-477; 4 figs.) 

DORDOGNE. — Prehistoric Skeletons. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, 
pp. 449-454, Dr. Capiran and M. Pryrony call attention to two skeletons 
of children recently found in graves in the lower part of the Mousterian 
level at La Ferrassie; and another skeleton dating from the Magdalenian 
epoch found at Cap Blanc. The last mentioned lay on its left side with 
elbow touching the knee. Both sites are in Dordogne. 

LYONS. — Recent Discoveries. — B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 283-286, 
A. Heron DE VILLEFOSSE calls attention to the excavations of S. de Mon- 
tauzan and P. Fabia at Lyons last winter. Among the objects found were 
an ivory mask of Pan, some marbles, clay moulds for making money, and 
some pieces of pottery. One of the vase fragments has an erotic scene 
known from the other examples and inscribed tene[o te]. 

MONTELS.— A Primitive Figure in Relief. — In Bul. de la Soc. Arch. 
du Midi de la France, No. 40, 1912, pp. 141-148 (fig.), Abbé Hermer pub- 
lishes a stone 80 cm. high, 60 cm. wide, and 12 to 15 cm. thick, upon one 
side of which is carved a very primitive human figure. It was found at 
Montels, Commune of la Serre, in 1907, and has recently been removed to 
Toulouse. 

PARIS. — A Glass Cup. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 172 (4 figs.),S. R. 
briefly describes a glass cup from Heraclea on the Pontus which was sold at 
the Hotel Drouot for 64,000 francs to Mr. Sambon. The real purchaser is, 
perhaps, Mr. J. P. Morgan. The cup is blue, with white figures. The 
subjects are related to the cult of Priapus. 

REIMS.— Gallic Vases.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 279-283, L. 
DerMAISON calls attention to two Gallic vases found in the commune of 
Bétheny and recently acquired by the museum at Reims. One is urn- 
shaped and decorated with horses in light on a dark ground. The second 
vase, which is badly broken, had a similar decoration. He also publishes 
three small Latin inscriptions. 

SAINT-MICAUD.— A Menhir with Decoration. — In 1871 a menhir 
at Saint-Micaud (Sadéne-et-Loire) which had long been known was thrown 
down. This has now been set up again and upon it has been discovered a 
carved decoration consisting of several figures. One of these evidently 
represents a horned serpent, which proves that the figures were added to the 
stone in Gallo-Roman times. (J. DécuELetrn, M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXI, 
1911, pp. 1-13; 4 figs.) 

TOULOUSE. — The Roman Town Wall. — In Bul. de la Soc. Arch. du 
Midi de la France, No. 40, 1912, pp. 57-62 (plan), J. CHALANDE describes 
two pieces of the Roman town wall recently discovered at Toulouse. They 
are about 25 m. long and apparently date from the reign of Diocletian. 

A Horned Deity. — In Bul. de la Soc. Arch. du Midi de la France, No. 
40, 1912, pp. 237-239 (fig.), J. pe LAuonp#s publishes a crude bas-relief at 
Toulouse representing the horned deity of the Gauls. 
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BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN BELGIUM IN 1911.— The chief event of the 
year, important for prehistoric chronology, was the discovery near Liége of 
worked flints underneath certain geological strata five metres or more in 
depth. Neolithic stations have been found in East Flanders, and at Vaux- 
et-Borset (Hainaut) sixteen new hut floors have been examined. The 
numerous small objects found here include fragments of two remarkable 
jars of fine black clay, and with geometrical ornament incised or punched. 
The foundations of an important Belgo-Roman villa were found (A.J.A. 
XVI, p. 448) at Haulchin (Hainaut). A stairway leads down to an under- 
ground story, with niches in the walls. Another at Try Solet (Namur) 
shows the now well-known type, with wings projecting forward from both 
ends of the long building behind which is the court or farmyard. Excava- 
tions carried on outside the gates of Tongres (Limburg) have produced a 
variety of objects from Belgo-Roman graves, including coins of Antoninus 
and Marcus Aurelius. Outside the gate of St. Trond was found a huge jar 
of gray earthenware, measuring 90 cm. in height and perhaps 2 m. in 
girth. Merovingian burial places were examined at Vyle-Tharoul and at 
Barse (Liége) and at Brecht (Anvers). Opposite the last was found one 
belonging to the Hallstatt period. (L. RENARD-GRENSON, Arch. Anz. 1912, 
cols. 477-482.) 

VAUX-ET-BORSET. — Recent Discoveries. —In B. Mus. Bruz. XI, 
1912, pp. 43-48 (9 figs.), 81-84 (5 figs. ), 95-97 (4 figs.), A. pz Lo# reports 
the discovery of another hearth at Vaux-et-Borset (Province of Liége). 
Stone implements and potsherds were found in abundance. Ancient re- 
mains of little importance were unearthed at Wenduyne, Renaix, Fur- 
fooz, Ciney, and Goyet; andasmall circular fort probably of Belgo-Roman 
date near Heinstert. 

VORBURG.— A Roman Fort.—In Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, pp. 71- 
75, J. H. HoLWERDA reports on the results of excavations conducted during 
a period of two years on the Arentsburg, an estate at Vorburg, Holland. 
The wall of a Roman fort was traced on the north and west sides; one of 
the gates was located and remains were found of wooden barracks, belonging 
to different periods. Judging from the pottery, the fort was originally gar- 
risoned by native troops; the later barracks date from the middle of the 
second century. Most interesting results were obtained on the south side, 
where it developed that the wall, resting on piles, continued into the water of 
the canal. The fort was evidently a naval station. 


SWITZERLAND 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN SWITZERLAND IN 1911-1912. — An 
account of the work done and results reached by various societies and 
individuals excavating in Switzerland in 1911 and 1912, with especial atten- 
tion to Vindonissa, is given by O. ScHuttuHeEss in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 
496-525. At La Téne the arms of a warrior and remains of the ox cart 
with which he must have been drowned were found in the river. At Basle, 
on the bank of the Rhine, a number of round Gallic house floors or pits 
were found. A decorated vase from here is of the late La Téne period, 
about 50 a.p., In Lake Neuchatel a massive oak rudder, 54 feet long, was 
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found, the date of which is uncertain. At Avenches (Aventicum) were 
found some interesting underground waterworks, with a vaulted reservoir 
and a fine marble basin or labrum; also a fragment of a bronze inscription, 
which seems to mention the vicani. At Grenchen (Solothurn) a villa 
rustica with hypocaust, frescoed walls, and abundant remains of roof tiles, 
appears to belong to a series of Roman country estates which were founded 
along the valley of the Aire, on the Vindonissa-Aventicum road, in the third 
century. At Geneva, a fine female head of Carrara marble, said to have 
come from Martigny, is of the first century a.p., and illustrates the taste of 
the Roman ladies for archaistic styles in hair dressing. At Vindonissa, 
the date of the so-called Celtic moat or ditch on the east side of the camp 
is still uncertain. It was apparently open and used by the Romans as part 
of the defences, when they had their first earth-and-timber fort there, and 
was then reénforced by two smaller parallel ditches. The wider ditch was 
filled up and built over at the time that their stone camp was built, about 
47 a.p. The Biel tower is judged to be part of the first-century stone 
fortifications. ‘The Roman road in the Steinacker, which has been followed 
for some distance, is not earlier than Tiberius. An imposing grave monu- 
ment (2.90 by 2.60 m.) and other remains indicate the existence of a road 
and a bridge over the Aare at the Black Tower near Brugg. Other graves 
belong to a burial place on the road leading to the amphitheatre. At 
Steinacker are two square buildings with carefully prepared floors, one of 
which was a wine cellar, and the larger and more pretentious may have 
served a similar purpose. They are of the first century A.p., and were 
reduced to their ruined condition in antiquity. An inscription found in the 
larger building, not in situ, may belong to the later occupation of Vindonissa, 
before 260 a.p. It gives the name cives Romani to the inhabitants, and has 
the name of an emperor erased. Some fifty types of the brick stamps of 
the XXI and XI legions, which are found here and in many other parts of 
the site of Vindonissa, have been published by V. Jahn. The clay pits and 
kilns for their manufacture are between Rupperswil and Hunzenschwil. 
The pre-Roman refugium at Obergésgen on the Aar is found to have been 
occupied in the time of Marcus Aurelius, as well as in mediaeval times. 
Burgundian graves were found at Lausanne, at Cressier (Neuchatel), and 
probably at St. Maurice; an Allemannic cemetery at Beringen (Schaff- 
hausen), and an Allemannic skull with earrings at Oberkirch near Frauen- 
feld. A Celtic and Roman burial field was explored at Gudo, south of 
Bellinzona. The burial ground at Kaiseraugst (Augusta Rauraca) is 
barbarian, but contains many Roman coins, especially in the graves of 
children, and other imported objects, besides those of the Bronze Age. The 
Roman and other foreign objects found in the Celtic graves of the early 
La Téne period at Darvella (Eastern Switzerland), and at many other 
places in this region, indicate a trade route from the south through S. 
Bernadino, Vals, and Rheinwald. 

GENEV A. — Bronzes in the Museum. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 32- 
42 (68 figs.), W. Dronna publishes outlines of most of the bronzes in the 
museum at Geneva, with brief notes. The types are for the most part 
familiar. This article is intended as a supplement to Reinach’s Répertoire, 
aud includes notes on those bronzes in Geneva which are already published. 
by Reinach. 
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Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology. — A brief account of the four- 
teenth Congress of Prehistoric Archaeology held at Geneva is published in 
Athen. September 28, 1912, pp. 349-350. 


GERMANY 


MUSEUMS OF THE RHINE. — Reports of the acquisitions of the 
museums of Bonn, Trier, etc., together with an account of the excavations 
conducted under their auspices, also of the activities of sundry archaeological 
societies in the Rhineland, appear in the Bonn. Jb. 1911, Bericht, pp. 74-149. 

BERLIN. — A Red-figured Lecythus. — In Ber. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, 
cols. 219-222 (3 figs.) KoOsTreR publishes a red-figured lecythus recently 
presented to the Berlin museum. It has represented upon it a bearded man 
wearing chlamys and petasus and holding two spears, seated upon a rock. 
In front of him stands Heracles who grasps him by the hand and tries to 
raise him from his seat. The artist evidently had in mind the story of the 
rescue of Theseus or Peirithous by Heracles in Hades. The vase resembles 
in style the work of the “ Meister mit dem Kahlkopfe,” but also shows dif- 
ferences. . | 

An Etruscan Helmet. — In Ber. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, cols. 244-250 (8 
figs.), B. ScurRODER publishes an Etruscan helmet from Lombardy recently 
acquired by the Berlin museum. On top of the helmet is the head and neck 
of a swan which supported the crest, while below, covering either side, is a 
swan’s wing. In front, below a moulding, are two large eyes with eyebrows, 
and between them a mask with what looks like wings attached. At the back 
is another mask. The helmet dates from the end of the sixth or beginning 
of the fifth century. The writer also calls attention to another recent acquisi- 
tion, — a Roman legionary helmet from Egypt. 

Reminiscences of Eduard Gerhard.—The tribute paid to his old 
teacher, Eduard Gerhard, by the late R. Kekulé von Stradonitz, at the last 
meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society at which he was present and 
presided (Winckelsmannsfest, December, 1910), has been printed as a 
separate pamphlet by G. Reimer of Berlin. The speaker gave his personal 
reminiscences of the founder of the society together with an account of his 
other services to archaeology, including the organization of the German 
Institute at Rome. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 23-24.) 

BRANDHOF. — Prehistoric Bronzes.— Near Brandhof an isolated 
grave of the early Hallstatt period has been found, containing several bronze 
objects, — bracelets, part of a girdle, etc. (HE. WaGnrEr, Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 
1912, p. 55.) ee: 

BRUMATH.— Roman Graves. — Seventeen Roman graves have been 
opened at Brumath. The pottery, consisting of urns, one-handled jugs, 
Belgian and sigilla ware, points to an early Roman occupation. (A. Rirr, 
Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 58 f.) 

BURLADINGEN. — A Roman Fort. — Excavations near Burladingen, 
in a district which had yielded many Roman antiquities, brought to light 
remains of a stone fort, which occupied the site of an earlier entrenchment. 
Enough of the south wall was excavated to disclose its dimensions, and the 
-praetorium and three of the gates were located. The width of the fort was 
140 m. The length cannot be determined until the north wall has been 
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located. The ceramic finds show that the fort dates from 90-110 a.p. 
(G. Bersu, Rim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, pp. 65-70.) 

ESCHWHILER HOF.—A Roman Pottery.—A factory for the 
manufacture of sigilla ware with a very well preserved kiln was recently 
discovered at Eschweiler Hof (near St. Ingbert). The pottery was placed 
in the Pfalz museum at Speyer. (F. Sprater, Rim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, 
p- 78.) 

FRANKFORT. — The Gans Collection.— F. Gans, of Frankfort-on- 
the-Main, has presented to the Antiquarium at Berlin his entire collection, 
amounting to 643 numbers, of specimens of the minor arts of antiquity, con- 
sisting chiefly of gold objects and glass. The collection is valued at more 
than a million and a half marks. (Arch. Anz. 1912, col. 144.) 

HALBERSTADT. — Origin of the ‘“‘Spool” Handle.— A. curious 
parallel in clay to the spool-shaped handles of the silver dove-vase from 
Mycenae, the gold cups from Vaphio, and other contemporary silver cups, 
whether from the graves at Mycenae or on Egyptian tomb paintings of 
about 1500 B.c., has appeared in the museum of Halberstadt. It came from 
an early bronze-age burial field at Nienhagen, in Saxony, and perhaps from 
the same grave as a handled pot which is of the type called Aunjetite, prob- 
ably as early as 2000 B.c. This circumstance and a study of the form itself 
suggest that the handle of the clay cup is not modelled after a similar one 
in metal, but both are copied from an original in wood. (H. Morrerrinpt, 
Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 99-104; 6 figs.) 

KNIELINGEN.— Roman Graves.— In Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 55 f., 
E. WaGNneEr reports the finding of a number of Roman graves, dating from 
an early Roman occupation and containing urns and other pottery, glass 
ware and metal objects. Near-by graves were found from the La Téne period 
containing sundry bronze ornaments. 

MAINZ. — Roman Gravestones.— At Weisenau near Mainz, four 
Roman gravestones were recently found. The inscriptions are published 
and discussed by KOrBER, Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 75 f. 

MUNICH. — Acquisitions in 1910. — The additions to the public col- 
lections of antiquities in Munich in 1910, some of which have been pub- 
lished elsewhere, are described by P. Wouters and J. SIEVEKING, and 
illustrated in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 104-110 (11 figs.). Among the works of 
sculpture are a nearly perfect though badly weathered Apollo statue some- 
what later than the Apollo of Tenea; the gravestone of Mnesarete, a piece 
worthy to stand beside that of Hegeso, but slightly later; a funeral lecythus 
with figures in half relief, giving a plastic rather than the pictorial effect of 
earlier vases of the kind; a female head from an Attic relief, showing the 
earliest attempt to vary the traditional type by marks of age; a female 
panther, which apparently stood as a single figure on a funeral monument. 
There are five bronzes, including a pair of connected mirrors for giving 
double reflection ; sixteen terra-cottas from Athens, Boeotia, Asia Minor, 
and Rome, consisting of heads, statuettes, vessels, and one relief; also a 
curious lead relief from Rome; and fourteen vases from Athens, Aegina, 
Boeotia, Corinth, Rhodes, and Crete. 

NASSENFELS.—A Roman Gravestone.— A Roman gravestone 
with inscription found in the Roman cemetery near Nassenfels, Bavaria, 
is published by WINKELMANN, Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 77. 
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NEU WIED. — Recent Discoveries. — A preliminary report of excava- 
tions by E. RirrerLine at the Roman castellum at Niederbieber, not far 
from Neuwied, and lying between the Rhine and the limes as the latter ap- 
proaches its western terminus at Rheinbrohl, is published in Bonn. Jb. 1911, 
pp. 259-278 (pl.; 3 figs.). It was one of the largest stations on the whole line 
of the limes, and was maintained from about 190-260 a.p. To this report 
H. Leaner adds a description of a number of the finds, chiefly articles in 
gold, silver, and bronze. (Jdid. pp. 279-285; 4 pls.; 4 figs.) 

PLAIDT A. D. NETTE.— The Prehistoric Settlement. — Further 
excavations on the site of the prehistoric settlement near Plaidt (A.J.A. XV, 
1911, p. 481) disclosed the fact that the settlement had been enclosed in two 
successive periods by elliptical trenches, partly open, and in part with a 
palisade. Additional dwellings and storehouses from the La Téne period 
were discovered. (H. LEHNER, Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 53 f.) 

SAALBURG. — Jupiter Column.— A fine reproduction and restora- 
tion of the Jupiter column now in the museum of Mainz has been placed on 
the Saalburg, near Hamburg. (Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 64.) 

TREVES.— Roman Kilns.— Two Roman kilns recently discovered 
near Tréves are described by P. Sterner, Rém.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, p. 59. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN HUNGARY IN 1911.— A summary of recent 
work in the Roman provinces of Dacia and Pannonia, by G. v. FINALY, is 
published in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 526-546 (7 figs.). In Transylvania, at 
Carlsburg (Apulum), the Roman remains are now divided into four sections, 
the garrison camp, the earlier and later civil settlements (Municipium 
Apulense and Colonia Apulensis), and the street of tombs between these. 
Pottery found in the kilns is Roman in shape but of La Téne technique, 
hence is earlier than the occupation by Marcus Aurelius. A study of the 
capitals from Pannonia and Dacia in the museum at Apulum shows Doric 
and Tuscan, Corinthian and Egyptian styles, with Oriental influence, but no 
examples of Ionic or Composite. In the mining town of Zalatna (Ampe- 
lum) remains of the Roman mine shafts and a water reservoir were found. 
Further north, the garrison camp at Szamosujvar is identified as Congri. 
The foundations of round buildings found at Thorda (Potaissa) probably 
belong to wooden watch towers. A Roman villa at Klausenburg (Napoca) 
shows how the Romanization of the country had spread outside of the 
province. Of twenty Latin inscriptions from Dacia, about a third come 
from north of Klausenburg (dedications by Aelius Julius and P. Aelius 
Maximus) and the same number from in or near Varhély (Sarmizegetusa, 
capital of Dacia). Among the latter is a dedication to the moon-god Men 
and one to Caelestis Virgo, both new in Dacia. Others are dedications 
by Roman officers who are already known epigraphically. A number of 
medallion-shaped Roman gravestones from Dacia have been published. 
They have one or more portrait heads on a concave circular surface. In 
Pannonia a plan of the ruins at Dunapentele (Intercisa) has been made, 
but is somewhat incomplete owing to the depredations of plunderers. It 
shows that the military camp was on the north side and the necropolis 
on the south side of the hill, Oreghegy. The inscriptions include two 
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milestones, of Elagabalus and Gordian. A bronze statuette of a river-god 
belonging to a group of which the other figure is lost, may be the river 
Danube with the Tyche of Intercisa, after the model of the Antiochia and 
Orontes of Kutychides. Among the reliefs from some fourth-century 
graves, one gives a detailed rendering of the Pannonian woman’s costume. 
Some bronze helmets found at Intercisa are made in halves joined by a. 
ridge or crest which shows Greek rather than Roman models. Three. 
reliefs with the Thracian horseman, one of them with a Greek inscription, 
are evidence of the wide range of this cult. Various Roman remains were 
found at Oedenburg, on the Neusiedler See (Scarbantia), and include: 
dedications by three veterans of Italian, probably Campanian, birth. A 
very delicately carved gravestone bears the names of the wife and three 
children of C. Sextilius Senecio. Inscriptions, coins, etc., were found at. 
Fiinf-Kirchen (Sopranae), in southern Pannonia, and objects found in 
the barbarian tract between the Danube and the Theiss show an active 
Roman trade in this extra-provincial region. A study of the gold coinage 
of these provinces distinguishes several classes, of native, Bohemian, and 
imported impressions. The nations to the northwest imitated the gold 
coinage of Alexander, while the peoples of Hungary followed the earlier 
silver coinage of Phillip. The gold used for minting in the Danubian 
lands was taken as booty, as none is mined there. 

CSOKLOVINA. — Diluvial Remains.— In Dolgozatok az Erdélyt 
Nemzeti Muzeum, II, 1912, pp. 201-249 (86 figs.), M. RosKxa describes his. 
recent excavations in the cave of Cholnoky at Csoklovina, Hungary.. Many 
stone implements, some objects of bone,and numerous remains of the cave 
bear were found. The objects belong to a transition period between 
Mousterian and Aurignacian. 


RUSSIA 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN RUSSIA IN 1911. — The results of excavations. 
in Southern Russia in 1911, together with some acquisitions of the Imperial 
Museums from other sources, are described by B. PHARMAKOWSKY in Arch. 
Anz. 1912, cols. 823-381 (74 figs.). The excavations were conducted in the 
Kuban region and at Kertch (Panticapaeum) by W. W. Shkorpil; at. 
Chersonesus by R. C. Loeper and M. M. Petchowkin; in Tanais by W. W. 
Miller; in the interior of Tauris by N. J. Wesselowsky, and in Olbia by the 
writer. The cemetery on the peninsula of Taman, in the Kuban District, 
consists of simple shaft graves dating from the sixth century to Roman times. 
Many of them contain remains of food and almost all some of the small 
glass vessels known as Phoenician, which were a favorite article with Ionian 
colonists on the Pontus. The pottery is Corinthian, Ionian, and Attic, of all 
periods and shapes. A high-footed cylix, with simple decoration of bands. 
and a rosette in dark glaze, has a double-axe irregularly painted in red on. 
the outside. Other objects from Taman are a terra-cotta doll with movable 
arms and legs, and a spray of gold oak leaves and acorns, dated by a stater 
of Alexander the Great. Some elaborate gold objects, perhaps used as cas- 
ings for glass vessels, are of the Roman period, about the first century A.D. 
They are supposed to have been found in the Kuban region. That the site 
of New Chersonesus was occupied as early as the sixth century is shown by 
the archaic terra-cottas found there. Other objects are a Megarian bowl, 
Hellenistic figurines, a Roman relief bowl, and Byzantine glazed vessels. 
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The remains on the site of Old Chersonesus give a good picture of the ap- 
pearance of a Greek cleruchy. Three small bronze painter’s tools, a sort of 
spoon and a blunt-pointed instrument in a bronze case, and another object 
like the second, with wooden handle and silver ornamentation, were found 
at Chersonesus. Objects from Panticapaeum were found chiefly in graves, 
most of which belong to the archaic period following 550 B.c.; but some are 
of Hellenistic date. Among them are a terra-cotta relief of an elephant, a 
small vase of Egyptian porcelain in the form of a bear with her young, a car- 
nelian ring-bezel with a fine intaglio figure of a standing lion, dated by a 
pelice in the same grave as of the period 550-500 B.c.; several reliefs from 
the bottoms of cylices, one showing the head of a Silenus with thyrsus and 
cantharus, another the head of Selene; also several marble and limestone 
stelae with gables and panels in relief, one of them of colossal size. Two 
Panathenaic amphorae, one from Panticapaeum of the end of the sixth cen- 
tury and one from Tanais of the second half of the fifth, have pictures of 
musical contests on the reverse, an evidence that such contests received 
prizes. Brauchitsch’s chronology of the prize amphorae, which excludes the 
fifth century, seems to be faulty. At Olbia, a second area was carefully exca- 
vated and the relations of the various strata studied. A square well at this 
spot belongs to the sixth layer from the top. The house of the fifth stratum 
had two periods, with floors at slightly different levels. The walls of the 
house of the fourth stratum rest directly on the upper of these pavements. 
The third stratum is dated by an inscription of the time of Alexander 
Severus, dedicating a temple to three pairs of divinities, Sarapis and Isis, 
Asclepius and Hygieia, and Poseidon and Amphitrite. There were probably 
three cellae. The earliest graves in the necropolis are of about 600 B.c. 
Before this time, as at Berezany, the dead were burned and the bones buried 
in jars among the houses. One grave contained seventeen pointed amphorae 
arranged in a circle around the ash-urn, the points inward. ‘The grave of a 
little girl, with rich furnishings of ornaments and small vases, is dated at 
about 560 B.c. <A circular space in the cemetery, surrounded with masonry 
and containing no graves, was probably a place for religious services. A set of 
four bronze goat’s feet, found at Olbia, must have belonged to some piece of 
wooden furniture. An amulet of glass paste, in the form of a ram’s head 
with a scorpion outlined on the flat end, suggests that the ram’s head was 
apotropaic. A curious object found in a woman’s grave is a sprinkler vase, 
from which, when filled by immersion, a shower could be dropped through 
the perforated bottom by unstopping the opening in the hollow handle. 
Some tumuli were opened in the Taurian Government. The horses here 
were not buried alive, as has been supposed by some to have been the 
custom. Bronze and silver horse trappings with plastic and incised decora- 
tion were found here and at other places. Two small bronze implements 
enclosed in wooden cases which fitted them exactly were found in the Gov- 
ernment of Kiev. They may be primitive surgical instruments. The 
bodies in the graves of this region show signs of partial burning and seem 
to have been wrapped ina pelt. A vast quantity of imported pottery of all 
kinds was found on all sites, some of it being of great value and interest. 
Much of the Ionian pottery may have been made in Samos. Among the 
small articles are many beautiful pieces of Greek and Roman goldsmith’s 
work, the earrings being especially numerous. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN GREAT BRITAIN IN 1911-1912. — Excava- 
tions were carried on in 1911-1912 in Scotland at Cappuck, Corbridge, and 
Birdoswald; on the Yorkshire coast; and at Cartle Collen in Wales. Cap- 
puck, on the Roman road formerly called Deer Street, running from York 
through Corbridge to Newstead on the Tweed, is about twenty-six miles 
from the latter place at the north foot of the Cheviot Hills. It has a small 
fort 60-70 metres, surrounded by an earth wall on stone foundation and a 
moat, these defences being strengthened on the east side where the entrance 
was. ‘The enclosure contained a granary, a bath, a central building and 
apparently barracks. A corner has been washed away by the river Oxnam. 
The place seems to have been occupied first under Agricola and again in 
the latter half of the second century and abandoned about 180 a.p. At 
Corbridge (Corstopitum) a horde of 159 gold coins, from Nero to Marcus 
Aurelius, was found buried in a court or house, and is now in the British 
Museum (A./.A. XVI, p. 141). It is the largest find of the kind made in 
Great Britain except one at Cleeve Priory, about a hundred years ago. It 
must have been buried at the time of an uprising in North Britain soon 
after 160 a.p., when the place was plundered and burnt, and it gives a date 
for the sherds found in the ruins of a pottery about five years ago. Of the 
two inscriptions found this year at Corbridge, one is a simple gravestone 
for Barathes of Palmyra, already known by the lavishly decorated monu- 
ment that he erected for his wife, a British woman, at South Shields, some 
twenty-four miles away. He is now seen to have been a soldier and nota 
Syrian merchant. The other inscription is a military dedication to Sol 
Invictus, of about 160-165, with the name of the god erased, possibly at the 
time of the fall of Elagabalus in 222. Among the sculptures are a relief of 
a woman churning, in the attitude of a goddess pouring a libation on an 
altar, which is possibly a gravestone; part of a panel carved with a grape- 
vine, and two badly injured slabs, with a satyr playing the double flutes 
and the wolf and twins. The road body in which they were found will 
be further searched. At Birdoswald (Amboglanna), in that section of 
Hadrian’s Wall where a turf wall running near the river Irthing seems to 
have been replaced by a later stone wall on a different line, it has been 
assumed that the two periods were those of Hadrian and Septimius Severus, 
but objects found in the towers and stations of the outer wall are much 
earlier than Severus, and the question of date is again unsettled. The fort 
at the eastern end of Hadrian’s Wall and one in the Wall of Antoninus 
have been found where they were supposed to be. Onacliff high above the 
sea near Saltburn, on the north coast of Yorkshire, a small stone fort, half 
of which has fallen into the sea with the wearing away of the cliff, has been 
excavated, and from the coins and sherds found is seen to belong to the 
last years of the fourth century. Similar fortified posts at Peak on Robin- 
Hood’s Bay, at Filey and near Whitby, evidently were parts of a guard 
system for watching the approach of a foe by sea. Excavations at Collen in 
Wales were not very profitable because not scientifically carried on. Better 
results are expected from the complete and systematic excavation of the 
Roman-British settlement of Viroconium at Wroxeter, near Shrewsbury. 
This was at first a garrison post for the Legio XIV Gemina and later a civilian 
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town, the capital of the Cornovii. (F. HAVERFIELD, Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 
483-496 ; 10 figs.) 

LONDON.— Greek Coins acquired by the British Museum. — The 
late Warwick Wroth was in the habit of contributing to the Num. Chron. 
descriptions of recent acquisitions of coins by the British Museum. The 
last of his articles covered the year 1904. A new series has now been begun 
by G. F. Hitz, who describes a selection of the acquisitions made during the 
six years 1905-1910, and intends to carry on the series with regularity. 
The present publication is of thirty-one specimens, from various localities. 
(Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 184-148; 2 pls.) 

The Dispater of Vienne (Isére).— The Dispater found in 1866 at 
Vienne and published in the Gazette Archéologique in 1887, after which it 
disappeared, was sold (No. 364 of catalogue, inset illustration) July 1, 1912, 
at the sale of the collection of Mr. John Edward Tylor in London. It was 
formerly in the Wills collection which was sold in 1894. The Dispater went 
to an unknown amateur for $8000 or more. (S. R., R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
p-. 173.) 


AFRICA 


ARCHAEOLOGY IN NORTH AFRICA IN 1911.—In Arch. Anz. 
1912, cols. 381-403 (8 figs.), A. ScHuLTEN publishes a general survey of 
archaeology in North Africa in 1911. 

ALGERIA. — Report of an Expedition in 1912.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1912, pp. 335-338, R. Basser reports upon an expedition made by 
Boulifa among the Kabyles in 1912. He discovered another Libyan stele 
with an inscription in two lines, and six small fragments of Latin 
inscriptions. 

AMMAEDARA.— Recent Excavations.—In Mel. Arch. Hist. XX XII, 
1912, pp. 69-229, A. Priaaniot and R. LAURENT-VIBERT make an elab- 
orate report upon recent investigations at Ammaedara (Haidra), a colony in 
the Roman province of Africa. The history of the town is outlined, exist- 
ing ruins described, and upwards of two hundred and thirty new inscriptions 
published. 

CARTHAGE. — The Island of the Admiral.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1912, pp. 277-286, A. MERLIN gives an account of the excavations of Captain 
Chardenet on the little Island of the Admiral at Carthage. There were, as 
Beulé discovered, two surrounding walls about 7.50 m. apart, in places con- 
nected by cross walls. The inner wall does not completely surround the 
island but bends back on the south side. In the middle of the island a 
number of squared pillars with masons’ marks upon them were found. 
These belonged to the foundations of Carthaginian buildings as the Phoe- 
nician letters on some of them show. The other remains unearthed were 
very scanty. 

A Corinthian Amphora.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 341-344 (fig.), 
D. ANZIANI publishes a Corinthian amphora 35 cm. high recently found in 
a tomb dating from the sixth century B.c. in the cemetery of Bordj-Djedid 
at Carthage. This is the only large Corinthian vase yet found at Carthage. 

HENCHIR-BELLONE. — A Latin Inscription. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1912, pp. 236-237, P. pE LesserT publishes a Latin inscription dating from 
the year 228 a.p. in which the formula dedicata ex VI kal. jan. occurs. 
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MEDEINA.— Recent Excavations. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 
417-426, A. Meruin reports upon the excavations made last spring at Medeina, 
the ancient Althiburos. In the northeast part of the forum a series of small 
buildings was uncovered. To the southwest a road with a monumental 
gateway at each end led to the capitol. An inscription shows that one of 
the gates was erected in honor of Hadrian. About 30 m. south of the forum 
was a large structure, which was, perhaps, a fountain. 

SAHEL.— A Recent Expedition.—In Arch. Miss. N.S. 4, 1911, pp. 
17-52, F. pE ZELTNER reports upon an expedition made by him in the 
country between Kayes and Timbuctoo. Starting from the colony of Haut- 
Sénégal-Niger, he went to Nioro, then to Goumbou, Sokolo, and Niafunké, 
and by boat to Timbuctoo. He calls attention to the prehistoric remains, 
especially the cave paintings in the valley of the Senegal. They are in the 
front part of the caves and consist of scenes in red ochre representing men 
and horses; also squares and dots. Jackals or dogs are found painted in 
white, and hands in silhouette. Dark blue, black, and, rarely, pink were 
also used. The writer discusses the anthropology of the region, the various 
local industries, dress, ornaments, ete. 

THAPSUS.— Phoenician Cemeteries. —In Mel. Arch. Hist. XXXII, 
1912, pp. 245-303, D. Anzranr describes his recent excavations in the 
Phoenician cemeteries on the Tunisian coast between Thapsus and Acholla, 
the most important group of Phoenician tombs after that of Carthage. He 
supplements earlier incomplete reports, and is able to arrive at some definite 
conclusions with respect to the historical development of this district. 

THUBURBO MAJUS.— Recent Discoveries. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1912, pp. 347-860 (8 figs.), A. MERLIN reports upon the recent excavations 
of L. Drappier at Henchir Kasbat, the ancient Thuburbo Majus. Building 
G was a temple of Saturn as an inscription shows. It stood within an en- 
closed precinct. Building F, at a distance of about 150m., was more com- 
pletely excavated. It was originally a temple, probably dedicated to Baal- 
Saturn and Tanit-Ceres, and in later times transformed into a Christian 
church. There was an open court with Doric porticoes on three sides, and 
at the back a chamber 6 m. square which was the sanctuary. An interest- 
ing ex-voto was found in the form of asmall temple, Hellenic and Oriental 
in character. On the facade was a Phoenician inscription in three lines, 
now almost wholly destroyed. In front of the entrance to the church were 
four column bases arranged in a square, and within, a woman’s tomb. A 
necklace of gold pendants and glass beads alternating, two earrings, a ring, 
-and two fibulae were found in the tomb. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. — An Exhibition of Electrum Coins.— In B. Mus. F. A. 
X, 1912, pp. 38-41 (46 figs.), L. D. C(askeEy) gives a general account of elec- 
‘trum coinage in calling attention to 367 electrum coins recently put on ex- 
hibition in the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. They are chiefly from Cyzicus, 
Lydia, Lesbos, and Phocaea. The majority came from the Warren collec- 
tion, of which 1432 specimens were acquired by the Museum. 
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EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CHRISTIAN AND BYZANTINE INSCRIPTIONS. — In *"Apx- 
"Ed. 1911, pp. 97-107 (supplementary note p. 245), N. A. Bry publishes new 
readings for fifty Christian and Byzantine inscriptions. 

CAPPADOCIA. —Byzantine Churches and their Iconography. — 
G. D. JERPHANION contributes to C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 820-826, an 
account of his archaeological exploration of Cappadocia, enumerating the 
unknown churches which he visited, and describing their frescoes, one of 
which, a Crucifixion at Soghanle, he is inclined to ascribe to the eighth 
century. Ibid. pp. 826-336, G. MILLET points out the importance of these 
discoveries from the point of view of the historian of Byzantine art and. 
iconography, showing that the art of Cappadocia up to ca. 1000 was impreg- 
nated with the Oriental style, which was gradually supplanted by the Hel- 
lenistic art of Constantinople in consequence of the Byzantine conquests in 
Asia in the tenth century. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — A Byzantine Temple.—Some Turkish work- 
men, while digging a canal near the mosque of Mohammed the Conqueror, 
in Stamboul, unearthed a number of remains which have been identified as 
belonging to a Byzantine temple. Well-preserved capitals with reliefs of 
Greek crosses were found, as well as a number of columns, and parts of the 
walls of the temple. The digging went on for a number of days without 
competent supervision, and when the director of the museum was at last in- 
formed of the discoveries, it was found that a number of valuable objects 
had already disappeared. (Nation, October 17, 1912, p. 368.) 

SAMARRA.— Early Mohammedan Art.— The history and remains 
of Samarra on the Tigris, two days’ journey north of Bagdad, were described 
and pictured at the April (1912) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society, by E. Herzfeld and F. Sarre, who carried on explorations there in 
1907-1908 and 1911. The city was founded in 836, by the second son of 
Harun-al-Rashid, who got into difficulties with the populace of Bagdad, 
and after a phenomenal growth and an equally rapid decay under his suc- 
cessors, it was abandoned in 876. Thus its material remains, belonging to 
a single period of forty years, must present an unmixed picture of early Is- 
lamic art and customs, from which the degree of Hellenistic influence at that 
period can be studied. They form the largest ruined site known. ‘The work 
of excavation in 1911 was spent upon the great mosque, the largest in exist- 
ence (flat roof, mosaic floors, walls covered with glass mosaic on gold 
ground); on some twenty private houses, a fortress on the river bank with 
the tombs of three of the Caliphs; and a huge palace, in the southern part 
of the city, which was a sort of camp-palace, modelled after a Roman 
cohort’s quarters in a legionary camp, like the palaces of the earliest Islamic 
times, near Babylon and elsewhere. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 185-189.) 

WORKS OF NICCOLO ALUNNO. — In Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 248- 
262, U. Gnoxr describes a number of unknown or undetected works of 
Niccolo Alunno. He points out that two panels of the predella of Niccolo’s 
triptych in the Pinacoteca Vaticana are to be found in a little Ascension in 
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the museum of Compiegne and a“ Presepio” in Moulins. The panels which 
originally adorned the lateral pinacles are in the museum of Tours. Other 
decorative panels of the triptych are to be found in Caen and elsewhere. The 
writer adds to the euvre of Niccolo a “ Pentecost” in the episcopal palace 
of Camerino, a standard in the possession of the Contessa Crivelli in Snase- 
verino (Marche), and another standard in S. Maria Maggiore at Bettona. 
The article closes with a list of lost works by the painter. 


ITALY 


BRESCIA.—The Discovery of Raphael’s First Altarpiece. — In 
1500 Raphael undertook, with Evangelista di Pian di Mileto, an altarpiece, 





Figure 5.— RAPHAEL. ANGEL. BRESCIA. 
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“The Coronation of S. Niccolo di Tolentino ” for the church of S. Agostino 
in Citta di Castello. The picture in time came into the possession of Pius 
VI, a copy by Constantini being left in Citta di Castello. At the taking of 
Rome by the French in 1798 the picture, which was already in fragments, 
was lost. Raphael’s drawings for various figures of the picture are pre- 
served in Lille, Oxford, and the British Museum, and have long been known. 
It is not known, however, that portions of the original still exist, viz. the 
figure of God holding the crown at the top of the picture, which is in the 








FicurE 6.— RapHarEL, Gop THE FATHER AND THE VIRGIN. NAPLES. | 


Naples museum, and the head of an angel in the Galleria Martinengo at 
Brescia, there ascribed to Timoteo Viti. Neither of these fragments shows 
any trace of the assistance of Evangelista, and it is probable that his part in 
the work was limited to details like the architecture. (O. FiscuHe., Jd. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, pp. 105-121.) Further articles supplement- 
ing Fischel’s discovery are contributed to Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 329-339, 
by Corravo Riccr, G. Zappa, and V. Sprnazzouta. The picture in Brescia 
was cleaned in consequence of Fischel’s article, and as a result the wings of 
the angel may now be seen, and in the upper left-hand corner a portion of 
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§S. Niccolo’s book. Another fragment, the upper part of the figure of the 
Virgin extending a crown, has been found.in the Naples museum. The 
recovered fragments may be seen in the accompanying illustrations (Figs. 5 
and 6). Ricci points out that the lack of distinctively Peruginesque quali- 
ties bears out the theory that Raphael worked first with Timoteo Viti. 

BOLSENA.—A Barbarian Cemetery.— Behind the church of S. 
Cristina there was recently brought to light a series of tombs of the 
fifth or sixth century, forming a cemetery the limits of which were marked 
by columnar cippi, of which fragments were also discovered. The tombs 
are constructed of blocks of tufa cemented with plaster and paved with 
tiles. The bodies were oriented with the feet towards the east. Some 
Weapons and ornaments were found, among them gold earrings with 
filagree decorations. (KE. GAuut, Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 345-353.) 

BOVILLE ERNICA (BAUCO).— Fragments from Old St. Peter’s. — 
A. MuNoz, in a supplementary article to his discussion of the fragments of 
monuments of Old St. Peter’s existing in this locality (cf. A.J.A. XVI, 
1912, p. 147), points out that the statue of St. Andrew now in the Metro- 
politan Museum in New York once formed part of the altar erected in 
the basilica by Guglielmo Perrier in 1491. The Madonna and two angels 
existing in the Simoncelli chapel at Bauco belonged originally to the 
tomb of Ardicino Della Porta (d. 1493) in St. Peter’s. (Boll. Arte, VI, 
1912, pp. 239-245.) 

CARPI.—The Frescoes of the Cappella Pio. — The history of the 
erection and spoliation of the Cappella Pio at Carpi forms the subject 
of an article by P. Foresti in Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 303-822. He 
describes at length the frescoes of the chapel, which represent scenes 
from the life of Christ and the Virgin, shows that they are clearly the 
work of Loschi, the court painter of Prince Alberto Pio, the builder of the 
chapel, and reconstructs the biography and the ewuvre of this Parmesan 
painter. 

DOVERA.— A Langobardic Tomb. — A Langobardic tomb has been 
discovered at Dovera, with iron weapons and around shield; also a Gallic 
tomb, with vases and small bronze and glass ornaments. (G. PATRONI, 
Not. Scav. 1X, 1912, pp. 6-7.) 

FLORENCE. — Niello Proofs in the Marucelliana. — In Boll. Arte, 
VI, 1912, pp. 231-238, P. N. Ferri publishes the series of niello proofs: or 
imitations thereof existing in the R. Biblioteca Marucelliana at Florence. 

Newly Discovered Frescoes.— Frescoes of the fourteenth century 
have recently been discovered in the church of S. Agostino at Florence. 
One represents the Birth of the Virgin, another the Annunciation. (Kass. 

d’ Arte, XII, 1912, Aug.—Sept., p. 1.) 

FOLIGNO.— La Maesta Bella. — In Gaz. B.-A. VIII, 1912, pp. 1381-136, 
P. Povzer publishes a description and some good reproductions of the 
fresco in the wayside shrine at Foligno, which passes under the name of 
the “ Maesta bella.’ It represents the Madonna between Saints John Baptist 
and the Evangelist. The author is Pier Antonio de Mezzastis, who was a 
pupil of Benozzo Gozzoli. 

MILAN.— Discovery of Frescoes. — Removal of the whitewash in 
the chapel of S. Michele in the church of S. Pietro in Gessate has brought 
to light a series of frescoes, three of them representing episodes in the life 
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of the Baptist, which are attributed to Butinone, Zenale, and to Giovanni 
Donato da Montorfano—the same artists who decorated the neighboring 
Capella Griffi and the chapel of S. Antonio Abbate. (Rass. d’Arte, XII, 
1912, July, p. I.) 

A Portrait of Borso d’Este.—A portrait in the Trivulzio collection, 
Milan, is identified as the likeness of the Duke of Ferrara by F. Mata- 
Guzzi VALERI (Rass. d’Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 101-103), by comparison with 
the portrait of the duke in the frescoes of the Palazzo Schifanoia at 
Ferrara, and the painter of the picture is, according to the writer, the 
court painter Baldassare da Reggio. 

The Identity of the Pseudo-Boccacino Discovered.—In Fass. 
d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 99-100, F. Matacuzzi VALERI publishes a small 
panel with the heads of two apostles in the collection of Carlo Bazzero in 
Milan, which shows an evident relation with the works of the Pseudo- 
Boceacino, and is the original of the copy in Nurnberg published 
by Frizzoni (ibid. 1909). The panel, moreover, is signed: JIOHES 
AVGVSTINVS LAVDESIS. P. (lohannes Augustinus Laudensis pincxit). 
The painter, thus baptized into Giovanni Agostino of Lodi, shows an 
evident derivation from Bramante. 

Acquisition of the Poldi-Pezzoli.— The Poldi-Pezzoli gallery has 
recently placed in its Venetian room a beautiful Madonna by Cavyazzola. 
The picture is described by G. Frizzon1 in Rass. d’Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 
117-122. The writer adds a brief account of the other paintings of this 
department of the gallery. 

NORCIA.—An Annunciation by Giovanni della Robbia.— Two 
glazed terra-cotta figures of the Virgin and an Angel, in the Church of 
the Annunziata, near Norcia, are assigned on internal evidence to Giovanni 
della Robbia, by F. Mason Perkins in Rass. d’Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 78-79. . 

RAVENNA.—A Porphyry Statue and a Head in Venice. — In 
Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, pp. 147-153, Sir Martin Conway publishes a 
headless porphyry statue in the Archbishop’s Museum at Ravenna, repre- 
senting some personage of the time of Constantine, which he believes to 
be an Eastern emperor. A head, also of porphyry, crowned with a gem- 
studded diadem, adorns the corner of a balustrade of St. Mark’s at Venice, 
where it is commonly known by the epithet “ Carmagnola’s Head.’ The 
proportions seem to be those of the Ravenna torso, and it is quite possible 
that the fitting of a cast of the head to the shoulders of the statue would 
restore a valuable portrait statue of the later Empire. 

RIVIERA DI CASTELFIUMANESE.— A Madonna by Iacopo 
Bellini.— The painting of a Madonna by Jacopo Bellini in Riviera di 
Castelfiumanese (Fig. 7), in tempera on canvas applied to a panel, is signed 
with an inscription in hexameter verse which was only recently noticed. 
It reads: HAS DEDIT INGENVAS BELINVS MENTE FIGVRAS. 
The apse of the local church, in which the picture is now kept, has a 
fresco representing the Visitation, by the painter Pier Paolo Agabiti. (C. 
Ricct, Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 289-290.) 

ROME.—A Third-century Baptistery.— In demolishing a portion 
of the old Palazzo Costa, close to the Church of St. Marcellus, workmen 
have brought to light many fragments of inscriptions, among them one 
attributed to Pope St. Damasus. Considerably below the level of the city, 
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walls were discovered which appear to date from the third century a.p., and 

perhaps belonged to a baptistery. (Nation, November 14, 1912, p. 468.) 
The Mediaeval Pantheon. — Investigations by A. MuNoz have brought 

to light a number of fragments of the decoration of the Christian Pantheon 





Ficgurkt 7.—Iacorpo BELuini. Maponna AND CHILD. 


in the Middle Ages. These fragments are of two periods, one set belonging 
to the eighth or ninth century, and consisting of remains of chancel balus- 
trades of pavonazzetto, carved from blocks of the old marble veneering of 
the Pantheon of Hadrian. The other set consists of colonnettes, a ciborium, 
cornices with mosaic decoration, and the twisted columns which are now in 
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the tabernacle of the apse. Some tomb-slabs were also found and the re- 
mains of a fourteenth-century fresco. (NV. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1912, pp. 25-35.) 

S. POLO DEI CAVALIERI.— A Mediaeval Madonna. — In the 
campanile of the local church at 8. Polo dei Cavalieri was recently discovered 
a Madonna and Child carved in wood, which was afterward covered with 
canvas and painted, traces of the paint still remaining on the dress of the 
Child. The statue dates in the early thirteenth century and shows evidence 
of French derivation. (E. Ear, Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 342-344.) 

S. SEVERINA IN CALABRIA.— Unpublished Monuments. — In 
Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 181-198, 217-230, 263-284, P. Orsr publishes a mono- 
graph on the monuments of the little-known village of S. Severina in Calabria. 
After sketching the history of the place, which seems to begin with the 
eighth century, the writer describes the baptistery, an interesting and well- 
preserved rotonda of the eighth or ninth century, the old cathedral, which 
appears, in the light of a Byzantine inscription hitherto unknown, to have 
been dedicated by a certaim bishop, Ambrosius, in the year 1036, the new 
cathedral, with its pulpit ornamented with a fifteenth-century relief repre- 
senting Christ among the Doctors, and minor edifices and works of 
sculpture. 7 

SARDINIA. — Artistic Monuments. — W. Brent contributes to Z. 
Bild. K. XXIV, 1912, pp. 17-24 and 26-32, a rather summary description of 
the monuments of Sardinia which are of interest to the student of art. The 
most important are: the churches of S. Nicola di Silanus, S. Giusta at Oris- 
tano, SS. Trinitaé di Saccargia near Codrongianus, S. Pietro di Immagini 
near Bulzi, and S. Pietro at Zuri; a relief of Daniel in the Den of Lions of 
the twelfth century from the cathedral of Oristano, the carved chancels of 
the cathedral of Cagliari, originally in Pisa, another chancel in the portico 
of 8. Michele at Cagliari, a Pisan polyptych of the fourteenth century in the 
Caghari museum, another in the choir of the church of 8S. Maria del Regno 
at Ardara (by Giovanni Muru, 1515), another in Castel Sardo, and a marble 
tabernacle in the church of S. Giusta at Oristano. 

SIENA.—The Mostra di Duccio. — An account of the exhibition of 
the works of Duccio and of his followers which was held recently in Siena 
is given by G. pE Nicoxa in Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, pp. 188-147, in the 
course of which the writer makes some interesting attributions. Of the 
works at the Exposition he gives but one new one to Duccio —a Madonna 
in the church of S. Maria at Montepulciano. Three works appeared in the 
collection which may be classified as of Duccio’s school: a Madonna from 
Asciano, a “ Mater Misericordiae ” of the Pieve of Vertine, and the fine trip- 
tych representing the Madonna with Saints, the Coronation, Annunciation, 
and three scenes from the Life of Christ, which is in the Galleria di Siena. 
To Ugolino the writer ascribes a Madonna in the possession of the Com- 
pagnia della Misericordia of S. Casciano, while assigning a number of paint- 
ings to his school. 


SPAIN _ 


DRAWINGS BY SPANISH ARCHITECTS. — The King of Spain 
has recently donated to the Pedagogical Bureau of the Museums and Libra- 
ries of Spain a set of drawings which disappeared at the time of the burn- 
ing of the old Alcazar of Madrid in 1734. The majority are plans for the 
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Escurial, but two are of particular interest. They are the work of the 
architect of Charles V, Pedro Machuca, and furnish us with a detailed plan 
of the Alhambra at least two hundred and fifty years earlier than any other 
plan known. (H. Sarint-EpMeE, Chron. Arts, 1912, p. 171.) 

BARCELONA. —A Byzantine Statue. — A fisherman of Barceloneta, 
near Barcelona, recently found in his net a magnificent marble statue of the 
Virgin, represented as protecting three children, of Byzantine workmanship. 
It is believed that the statue is one of those brought to Spain by the soldiers 
of Don Juan of Austria after his expedition against the Turks. (Rass. 
d@’ Arte, XII, 1912, p. II, Aug.—Sept.) 


FRANCE 


TWO SIGNED PAINTINGS OF CORNEILLE DE LYON. —In 
Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 125-144 (2 pls.; 14 figs.), F. pe MéLy publishes 
two paintings of which several replicas are known, one representing a Banker 
and his Wife, now in the collection of Prince Hohenzollern-Sigmaringen ; 
and the other an Accountant in the collection of Baron Oppenheim of 
Cologne. They have been attributed to Quentin Matsys and Marinus. 
The first bears the name Cornelis van der Capella, and the second Corneille 
de la Chapelle. This was the famous Corneille de Lyon, painter to Henri IT, 
Francois II, Charles LX, and Catherine de Medicis, of whom no painting 
was definitely known to exist. 

BOURBON-LANCY.— A Merovingian Cemetery. — Recent excava- 
tions at Bourbon-Lancy (Sadne-et-Loire) have brought to light sixteen 
sarcophagi of the Merovingian epoch, of which two only were intact and 
contained skeletons. A number of gold and silver ornaments were found, 
together with some coins, among them a fine piece of Faustina Augusta. 
(Chron. Arts, 1912, pp. 214-215.) 

PARIS. — New Acquisitions of the Louvre. — A. MICHEL continues 
his discussion of the sculptures recently added to the collections of the 
Louvre in Gaz. B.-A. VIII, 1912, pp. 17-34 and 295-318 (see A.J.A. XVI, 
1912, p. 457). The most important pieces mentioned are: a polychrome 
stone Virgin of the Annunciation from the south of France, of the fifteenth 
century; a stone bas-relief representing the Combat of St. George and the 
Dragon, Nivernais of the fifteenth century; a polychrome stone Virgin and 
Child, from the east of France, ca. 1550; another marble Madonna of the 
same period from St. Florentin; a medallion in marble representing 
Charles IX or Henri ITI, from the atelier of Germain Pilon; and a series 
of portrait and other statues of the modern epoch. 

A Virgin and Child of the Fourteenth Century.—In Mon. Piot, 
XVIII, 1910, pp. 117-124 (@ pls.; 3 figs.), A. Micnen publishes a 
seated figure of the Virgin and Child recently acquired by the Louvre. 
The Virgin is crowned, and with her left hand supports the Child, who, 
attired in a long dress, is standing on her knee. With his right hand he 
caresses his mother’s chin, and with his left takes a bird which she offers 
him. The group is said to have come from the vicinity of Joigny. He also 
publishes a standing Virgin and Child, acquired by the Louvre in 1905, 
which retains some of its original color. Both are charming pieces of 
French sculpture of the early part of the fourteenth century. 
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SAINT-ARMAND.—A Portrait of Charles d’Amboise.— There 
was recently discovered in an out of the way corner of the Mairie of Saint- 
Armand (Cher) a portrait on wood of a personage who seems to be identical 
with the Charles d’Amboise, governor of Milan under Louis XII, whose 
portrait by Andrea Solario hangs in the Louvre. The new portrait is signed : 
Bernardinus de Comite, pinzit, 1500, 18 aug. This Lombard painter was 
born at Pavia, and his career can be traced from 1499 to 1522. A portrait 
of a Cardinal by him is in the Berlin gallery. (Chron. Arts, 1912, pp. 214 
and 246.) 

BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS. — Acquisitions of the Museum. — The Brussels gallery 
has recently acquired: a Temptation of St. Anthony, by Lucas of Leyden; 
an Apollo and Diana, by Cranach the Elder; an Adoration of the Magi, by 
Peter Brueghel the Elder; an Annunciation, by the Maitre de Flémalle; 
and other later paintings of minor importance. (P. Baurier, Rass. d’ Arte, 
XII, 1912, pp. 107-111.) 

GERMANY 


BERLIN.— A New Rembrandt Drawing. — L. BurcHarp publishes 
in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, pp. 173-175, a drawing recently 
acquired by the Berlin museum, iene is a study for the famous Rembrandt 
Susanna and the Elders, in the Berlin gallery. 

A Picture by Goosen van der Weyden. — In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, 
pp. 26-382, G. H. pe Loo gives a résumé of his researches on the subject 
of Goosen van der Weyden, grandson of Roger, which will be published 
later in extenso in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. He has succeeded in identifying 
one picture by this artist, a Madonna with Donors in the Kaiser 
Friedrich Museum. It was painted between 1511 and 1515 to commemo- 
rate the donation of the estate of Calmpthout to the abbey of Tongerloo. 
Affinity in style between this picture and the great altarpiece representing 
the legend of St. Dymphna, recently in this abbey, convince the writer 
that the latter work is also by the artist. This work, painted in 1505, 
is the first work of certain date produced in Antwerp in the sixteenth 
century, and, therefore, of prime importance for the history of the Antwerp 
school. 

A New Donatello. — In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, pp. 225-228, 
W. Bove suggests that the Madonna and Child, a statue of three-quarters 
life size, acquired by the Kaiser Friedrich Museum in Florence in 1893, 
is a youthful work by Donatello. For comparison he cites two of the 
prophets on the Duomo, and the David in the Bargello. 

Papal Busts by Bastiano Torrigiani.—In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 
1912, pp. 252-274, G. SoporKa solves the riddle of the authorship of the 
well-known bust of Gregory XIII in the Berlin museum, by establishing 
its community of origin with a bust of Sixtus V in the Royal Palace. This 
in turn is clearly by the same hand as another portrait bust of the same 
Pope in the cathedral of Treja Macerata, whose authentic history may be 
traced back to the hand of Bastiano Torrigiani. 

Acquisitions of the Kaiser Friedrich Museum. — The Kaiser Fried- 
rich Museum has frecently added to its collection: an early seventeenth- 
century copy of a Crucifixion by Griinewald (Ber. Kunsts. X XXIII, 1912, 
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cols. 137-142); a number of Italian plaquettes, among them a Doubting 
of Thomas by Valerio Belli; a Christ statuette in bronze by Andrea Pisano 
(?) (bid. cols. 239-244); fragments of early mediaeval Italian decorative 
sculpture; a twelfth-century relief from Italy, representing a Pope; a 
fourteenth-century Cosmatesque reclining Madonna and Child in marble; a 
late fourteenth-century double capital in marble, Italian Gothic, with scenes 
from the life of Mary (zbid. cols. 261-279) ; a Burgundian triptych, ca. 1400, 
representing the Trinity and the Four Evangelists; a diptych from the Weber 
collection, the Martyrdom of St. Sebastian, German, ca. 1490; ard a series 
of gifts to the museum by friends of Dr. Bode on the fortieth anniversary 
of his appointment to the museum staff, viz. a polychrome Madonna in 
stucco, Sienese of the second half of the fifteenth century, an early six- 
teenth-century bronze statuette of David, a Wedding Procession by 
Magnasco, a male portrait by a pupil of Diirer, a Trophies of the Chase 
by Albert Cuyp, an Abraham and Hagar by Nicolaes Maes, a relief of the 
Madonna, terra-cotta, by Niccolo dell’ Arca, a fifteenth-century terra-cotta 
statuette of the Madonna of the Sienese school, three painted stucco replicas 
of German bronze reliefs of the fifteenth century, a bronze statuette of the 
Madonna, probably by Ercole Ferrata, etc. (ibid. cols. 285-312). 

BURG LICHTENBERG.— Repairs to the Castle.— The ruins of 
the very extensive castle of Lichtenberg, near St. Wendel, some distance 
southeast of Trier, have recently been carefully strengthened and secured 
against further decay. (v. Brur, Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 9-28 of the Bericht ; 
3 pls.; 19 figs.) ; 

LHIPZIG.— A Drawing by the Hausbuchmeister.—In the Kunst- 
gewerbemuseum at Berlin is a series of four painted glass panes, each 
displaying a coat of arms surrounded by four lunettes adorned with little . 
scenes. The cartoon for one of these is in the collection of F. Becker in 
Leipzig, and shows clearly the style of the Hausbuchmeister. The drawing, 
some details of which have been changed in the glass, dates from about 
1485. (F. Beckrr, Z. Bild. K. XXIII, 1912, pp. 219-222.) 

MUNICH.— A New Velasquez.— The picture now in the possession 
of Julius Béhler in Munich, which bears the title “ Young Woman of 
Madrid,” was originally in a private collection in Milan, and assigned to 
an “unknown master.” <A. L. Mayer, in Z. Bild. K. XXIV, 1912, p. 41, 
assigns it on internal evidence to Velasquez. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


VIENNA. —Identification of a Portrait in the Imperial Gal- 
lery.—A portrait of a Niirnberg patrician, dated 1520 and signed with 
the monogram HB, is identified by E. Rerckr, Jb. Kunsth. Samm. 1912, 
pp. 228-255, as the likeness of Hans Pirkel, the painter being Brosamer. 
A replica of the picture in the library of Niirnberg, signed with the Durer 
monogram, is a forgery of about 1600. 


RUSSIA 


PULTAVA.— Byzantine Treasure.— At Molaja Bereshtshabina, a 
village of the district of Pultava, Russia, some children discovered in the 
summer of 1912 a great treasure of gold.and silver. The gold objects alone 
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weigh over 50 kilograms, and number over 400. A silver plate with Sassanide 
decoration belongs to the fourth century, a necklace of gold pieces to the 
seventh. The treasure was probably plundered from the sack of some Greek 
city. (S.R., R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 297, after the Neue Freie Presse, Sep- 
tember 13, 1912.) 


GREAT BRITAIN 


TWO FLORENTINE CASSONE-FRONTS. — These panels are now 
in the possession of Sir Hugh Lane. They were evidently painted by the 
same master, and represent respectively the Battle of Anghiari and the 
Taking of Pisa by the Florentines. Details of the latter picture show that 
the panels were done toward the middle of the fifteenth century. P. Scuu- 
BRING, who describes them in Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, pp. 158-165, does not. 
attempt to define very closely their artistic position, contenting himself with 
pointing out analogies to the work of Ucello Baldovinetti, Lorenzo Monaco, 
and the Sienese school. 

A PICTURE BY SASSETTA.—In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, p. 131, 
R. Fry publishes a very interesting panel in the collection of the Marchioness. 
of Crewe, representing the “ Journey of the Three Kings.” The picture has. 
been ascribed traditionally to Ucello, but in the opinion of the writer is 
better given to the Sienese. 

LONDON. —Italian Sculpture at the Burlington Club.—A brief 
account of the Spring Exhibition of Italian Sculpture at the Burlington 
Fine Arts Club appears in the Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 278-284, con- 
tributed by A. M. Daniet. The chief works noted are: a stucco replica 
from Birmingham of Donatello’s relief of the Crucifixion in the Bargello; 
a marble relief of the Virgin and Child with Angels, perhaps an early work 
of Agostino di Duccio; a terra-cotta relief of the Madonna with Six Angels 
in the Morgan collection, ascribed to Luca della Robbia; a stucco Madonna 
in the collection of Mr. Diblee; two bronze putti of the school of Donatello ; 
and a Nude Slave in terra-cotta, in the collection of Mr. Oppenheimer, 
evidently done under the influence of Michelangelo. Further notes on the 
exhibition are given by P. Scuusrinea, Z. Bild. K. XXIII, 1912, pp. 301- 
308. 

REPTON.— Remains of a Norman Building. — In Athen. August 17, 
1912, p. 170, J. C. Cox reports the partial excavation of a building of 
Norman date at Repton. Potsherds were found to prove the Roman occu- 
pation of the site. 


APRICA 


CARTHAGE. — Excavations at Damous-el-Karita.—In C. R. Acad. 
Insc. 1912, pp. 460-476 (12 figs.), Father DELATTRE reports upon the recent. 
excavations at the basilica of Damous-el-Karita, Carthage. In the wall 
facing the road which runs through the ruins was a series of chapels, of 
which two were opened. They contained sarcophagi with women’s remains. 
A large vaulted tomb approached by a stairway had the floor divided into. 
seven compartments. A circular structure, 9.15 m. in diameter, was cleared. 
It had, surrounding it, columns, sixteen in all, alternating with niches, and 
a floor of mosaic with large slabs about it. There were corridors on opposite: 
sides connecting with it by stairways of nine steps. This rotunda was, 
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perhaps, originally a baptistery. A number of inscriptions, one in mosaic, 
were discovered. 

DRA-BEN-JOUDER.— An Epitaph. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 
237-239, P. MoncEAvux publishes a fragmentary epitaph recently found at. 
Dra-Ben-Jouder, Tunis, beginning, Gloria in [ex]selsis (sic) deo. The 
beginning of the song of the angels has often been found on architectural 
fragments, but not before on a tombstone. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. — Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts. — The Mu- 
seum of Fine Arts has recently acquired: a collection of Russian crucifixes 
and icons; a Portrait of a Lady by Maes (B. Mus. F. A. X, 1912, pp. 21- 
23; a triptych of 1511 by the Master of St. Severin, of the Cologne school 
(ibid. pp. 25-27); anda Portrait of a Lady by Lucas Cranach the Elder 
(ibid. p. 10). 

NEW YORK. — Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — 
Recent acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum include: a Pieta by 
Moretto da Brescia (B. Metr. Mus. VII, 1912, pp. 112-118); a polyptych, ca. 
1500, of the Bruges school representing scenes from the life of St. Godeliéve ; 
a relief by Donatello representing the Madonna and Child (cid. pp. 126-130) ; 
a Portrait of a Man by Conrad von Creuznach; a German Altar-shrine with 
painted doors, ca. 1500 (ibid. p. 186) ; a painting by Ribera, “Lucretia”; a 
Millefleurs tapestry of the latter half of the fifteenth century; two stone 
reliefs of adoring angels, Florentine of the second half of the fifteenth cen- 
tury (ibid. pp. 150-152); and a marble niche and statue of St. Andrew, at- 
tributed to Andrea Bregno (ibid. pp. 165-167). The last-mentioned work 
once formed part of the altar erected in Old St. Peter’s in 1491 by Guglielmo 
Perrier (cf. A. Munoz, Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 239 ff.). Further acces- 
sions are: a series of stained glass panels of the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries (ibid. pp. 212-214); an early sixteenth-century Descent from the 
Cross (ibid. p. 216); and two wooden statues of the Virgin and St. John, 
Italian (?) late thirteenth century (ibid. pp. 230-231). 

Byzantine Enamels in J. P. Morgan’s Collection.— O. M. DALTon 
continues his account of the Byzantine enamels in Mr. Morgan’s collection 
in Burl. Mag. X XI, 1912, pp. 219-224 (see A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 460). This 
last article is concerned with the description of the two triptychs, probably 
of the twelfth century, which are mounted in the great triptych made by 
Godefroid de St. Claire, or one of his school, for the Abbey of Stavelot. The 
larger triptych is a reliquary of the True Cross. The inner panel contains 
the cavity for the relic, busts of the archangels Gabriel and Michael above 
the arms of the cross, and figures of Constantine and Helena below. The 
wings are ornamented with figures and busts of Saints. The smaller triptych 
displays a Crucifixion, and an Annunciation on the wings. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


COLORADO. — Ruins at Pesedeuinge.—In Rec. Past, XI, 1912, pp. 
28-87 (10 figs.), J. A. JEANCON gives the results of explorations, in 1911, at 
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the Pajaritan settlement of Pesedeuinge on the south bank of the Rio Oso, 
where eight barrels of pottery, implements of bone and stone, etc., were found. 

LOWER CALIFORNIA. — New Petroglyphs. — In Rev. Anthrop. 
XXII, 1912, pp. 200-211 (16 figs.), J. ENGERRAND describes and figures 
new petroglyphs discovered by him in 1911 at San Fernando, La Sierrita, 
San Julio, etc.,in Lower California. These petroglyphs are in white, red, 
red and yellow, and brown-red; and the figures occurring are human and 
animal (very much conventionalized), circles, linear and other geometrical 
forms. According to the writer, only the Sierrita paintings have real . 
analogies with those of American California. The same data are published 
in Spanish in the author’s article in Bol. Mus. Nac. (Mexico), I, 1912, pp. 
197-201 (18 figs.). Other petroglyphs from Lower California were described 
by A. W. North in the Am. Anthr. 1908. 

NEW MEXICO.— Ruins of Tyuonyi.—In Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris, N.S. LX, 1912, pp. 111-115 (8 pls.; fig.), H. ALLIoT 
describes briefly the explorations of the American School of Archaeology 
during 1911 in the ancient Tewa pueblo of Tyuonyi, New Mexico. Cave- 
dwellings, a large kiva, etc., were investigated. 

MEXICO. — Discovery of an Important Manuscript.—In Amer. 
Anthr. N.S. XIV, 1912, pp. 582-583, mention is made of the discovery by Mrs. 
ZELIA NUTTALL, in the department of manuscripts of the National Library at 
Madrid of Francisco Cervantes de Salasar’s Cronica de la Nueva Espana (a 
manuscript of 885 closely written pages, —it has been freely censored with 
fortunately no destruction of the text). The many harangues or rhetori- 
cal speeches, which it records as having been delivered by Montezuma, 
Cuahtemoc, and the cacique of Tlaxcalla, Texcoco, etc., are a noteworthy 
feature of it. The manuscript is anonymous, but Mrs. Nuttall has identi- 
fied the author beyond question. De Salazar began to write his Crénica 
in 1559. 

PERU.— Prehistoric Human Remains near Cuzco.—In Amer. J. 
Sci. 4th S., XX XITT, 1912, pp. 297-305 (2 pls.; 7 figs.), H. BrincuHam writes 
of the discovery of prehistoric human remains (fragment of a cranium, long 
bones, ete.), with bones of animals (dog or wolf, bos, llama), under from 
75 to 100 feet of gravel in a gulch near Cuzco, representing, presumably, 
remote pre-Inca man; also a “pre-Inca” stone wall. Jbid. pp. 806-825 
(6. figs.), IsaAram Bowman discusses the geologic relations of the Cuzco 
remains, reaching the conclusion that “a conservative statement is that the 
bones appear to be from 20,000 to 40,000 years old, that they have been 
buried from three to six times longer than the historical period.” The 
bison (?) bone found with the human bones must be, however, more exactly 
identified before certainty can be reached. Jbid. pp. 325-333 (2 figs.), G. F. 
Eaton makes a report on the human bones and those of the lower animals, 
concluding that the human bones per se furnish no evidence of any great 
antiquity, — “‘ agreeing, as they do, in all essential respects, with the bones 
of a recent people.” The Canis tibia closely resembles that of C. occidentalis ; 
the llama bone may belong to LZ. guanacus, the wild ancestor of the llama 
and the alpaca; the fragmentary bovine rib seems to be that of a bison, but 
pre-Hispanic bisons have not yet been reported from South America. Jbid. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 497-509 (6 figs.), I. Bowman concludes that the buried 
wall at Cuzco “not only is pre-Inca; but the possibility exists that it 
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may antedate the period in which ruled the legendary pre-Inca kings.” 
Moreover, it represents “the earliest type of architecture at present known 
in the Cuzco basin.” The geological data are treated with some detail. 

Pre-Columbian Remains.—In Arch. Miss. N.S. 4, 1911, pp. 53-126 
(24 pls., of which 8 are in colors; 20 figs.), P. BrertHon reports upon his 
explorations in the vicinity of Lima, Peru, covering a period of more than 
five years. The burials, mummies, funeral furniture, relative dates of the 
burials, and orientation of tombs are examined, as well as the motifs found 
on the pottery, its religious character, the antiquity of Nazca, etc. The 
writer divides the pre-Columbian epoch into six periods. He describes his 
excavations at Ancon, Chorrillos, Pachacamac, the Plain of Lima, etc., and 
concludes with a discussion of the manufacture of the pottery and the orna- 
mentation of the huacos of Nazca. 
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Greek Architecture 


By ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Art and 
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Cloth, $2.25; postpaid, $2.45. 
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Greek Constitutional History 
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Cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.35. 
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The Destruction of Ancient Rome 
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Cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.37. 
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Cloth, $2.50; postpaid, $2.63. 
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By ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Sometime Associate 
Director of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, and 
formerly Professor of Archaeology and Ancient History in Prince- 
ton University. 
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Cloth, $2.25; postpaid, $2.43. 
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By WALTER LOWRIE, M.A., Late Fellow of the American 
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GROTESQUES AND THE MIME 





[Prates V-VI] 





THE Metropolitan Museum of Art purchased last year an 
exceptionally fine bronze figure, of the type usually styled 
“ srotesque.” In this article I propose first to publish this statu- 
ette, and then to offer a new explanation for such “ grotesque ” 
figures, which I venture to hope may prove more satisfactory 
than those advanced hitherto. 

The statuette acquired by the Metropolitan Museum is 818 
in. (10 cm.) high. It ‘represents a man standing with his 
weight on both feet, the right slightly advanced. Both fore- 
arms are missing, but enough remains to indicate their original 
attitude. The right arm is lowered, and was bent sharply at 
the elbow; the left arm was extended sidewise. He wears a 
sleeved tunic, which reaches to below his knees and has a 
fringed border at the bottom. The grotesque character of the 
figure is brought out by the hunch on his back and his chest, 
the large phallus, the enormous head, and the exaggerated 
features (large ears, long hooked nose, and crooked mouth 
with protruding teeth at the corners). He has whiskers and 
short, straight hair, which leaves the temples bald. On the 
crown of the head is a round, shallow depression, of which 
the most probable explanation is that it was originally inlaid, 
perhaps with silver, to indicate a shiny bald spot;! even now, 
with the inlay fallen out, it gives the appearance of a large 
tonsure. 

The execution is excellent; it is both careful and spirited ; 
and the rendering of the face with its half leering, half pathetic 


1¥or another statuette with the crown of the head inserted separately cf. 
Arch. Ztg. 1877, p. 78, pl. 10. 
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expression makes of this deformed creature a work of high art. 
Moreover, technically, this figure is of great interest, illustrat- 
ing as it does the extreme care with which some ancient bronzes 
were worked and decorated. Both forearms were evidently 
made in separate pieces and inserted.!| The whites of the eyes 
are of silver; the irises and pupils have fallen out, but were 
probably either of bronze, glass paste, or precious stones. The 
two protruding teeth are of silver; the hair and whiskers are 
covered with a thin foil of niello, and the little buttons on the 
sleeves of the tunic are also of niello. While the insertion of 
silver eyes was a common practice in ancient times,? and that 
of silver teeth is also known from other examples,’ the appli- 
cation of a separate metal for the hair and beard as distin- 
guished from the rest of the figure is, to my knowledge, not 
known from other examples of classical art. Though the 
black niello can now hardly be distinguished from the dark 
patina, it must originally have been most effective when con- 
trasted with the golden color of the bronze.® 

The period to which this statuette belongs must be late 
Greek: at least it is inconceivable that a work of so much 
spirit and animation and of such masterly technique originated 
in Roman times; and its style and conception do not permit 
an earlier dating. The statuette is not a recent find, but has 
been known for a long time. It formed part of the Ficoroni 
collection and is described and illustrated in: Ficoroni, De larvis 
scenicis, pl. 9, No. 2 (1754) ; in Wieseler, Denkmdler des Biihnen- 
wesens, 1851, pl. XII, No. 11;® in Dieterich, Puleinella, p. 151; 
and in Reinach, Répertoire, II, p. 815, 8. Its provenance ap- 
pears to be unknown. Wieseler in his short description of the 
figure calls it a “ Mimus oder Privatpossenreisser.” That his 
appellation is correct and applies not only to this and the few 


1 For a case of two ears worked separately cf. Diitschke, Ant. Bilder. in 
Oberitalien, IV, p. 137, No. 342. 

2 Wieseler, ‘ Ueber die Einlegung und Verzierung von Werken aus Bronze,’ in 
Nachrichten von der Ges. der Wiss. zu Gottingen, 1886, p. 49. 

3 Cf. Wieseler, op. cit., p. 63. 4 Cf. Wieseler, op. cit., p. 61. 

5 In this connection it is interesting to compare modern Japanese bronzes in 
which various metals are frequently combined in one figure. 

6 Wieseler describes the tongue as protruding ; he was evidently judging from 
the illustration of Ficoroni, De larvis scenicis, where it has that appearance. 
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similar figures he enumerates, but to the whole varied class 
of grotesques, I shall endeavor to show in this paper. 

In discussing this subject we must first consider the theories 
commonly held concerning “grotesque” figures. For, as is 
well known, a large number of such statuettes have survived, 
chiefly in bronze and terra-cotta,! and various explanations 
have been given with regard to them.? The most popular 
and widely held theory was that they were products of the 
Alexandrian school, their grotesque character being supposed 
to illustrate the realistic tendencies of that art. A.J. B. Wace, 
however, in an interesting article on these grotesques in the 
Annual of the British School at Athens, X, 1903-1904, pp. 103 ff., 
has pointed out that few of them have certainly been found in 
Egypt, and that the majority came from Italy, Greece, and 
Asia Minor; also that the workmanship in many cases is rather 
crude, and belongs to the Roman period. His theory is that 
at least a large number of them? served as charms against the 
evil eye. 

In order to show the probable identity of the “ grotesques ”’ 
and the actors in the ancient farcical plays called mimes, I 
shall first briefly enumerate the chief characteristics of the 
former, then shortly review what we know of the mimes, and 
finally see how far the two correspond with each other. 

The main characteristics of the grotesque figures, reviewing 
them as a whole, are the following: they invariably show bodily 
deformities, such as a hunch, a protruding paunch, crooked 
legs, and exaggerated features, and they all have one distin- 
guishing mark, a large phallus. Baldness is common, and it 
is noticeable that many of them have a decidedly moody ex- 
pression. Their dress is that of everyday hfe, such as a short 
tunic, a mantle, a pair of short trousers. Besides caricatures 


1 For the terra-cotta examples cf. Winter, Die jfigiirlichen Terrakotten, II, 
pp. 411, 482 ff.; for those in bronze cf. the list given by Wace, B. S.A. X, 1903-4, 
pp. 105 ff. The marble figures he enumerates on pp. 103-104 do not, to my mind, 
belong to the same class; they are in no sense grotesques or caricatures, but 
merely realistically treated genre figures. They have therefore not been in- 
cluded in this article. ; 

2 Cf. Pottier-Reinach, La Nécropole de Myrina, pp. 476 ff., and the references 
there cited. 

8 He seems to include all the bronzes and a few of the terra-cottas, 
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of ordinary men and women, some are more specifically repre- 
sented as hawkers, soldiers, peasants, magistrates, and officials. 

Our knowledge of the so-called piuos is limited, being gleaned 
merely from a few extant fragments, a number of references by 
ancient authors, and the recently discovered Mimes of Hero(n)- 
das, which, however, are not the genuine popular mimes, but a 
more refined kind of court mimes. Recently E. Reich, in an 
admirable work entitled Der Mimus, ein litterar-entwickelungs- 
geschichtlicher Versuch, I, Berlin, 1903, has brought together the 
various sources of our information and has convincingly shown 
what an important part the mime played in Greek and Roman 
life. In its broad outlines its history appears to have beeri as 
follows: While the epic, the tragedy, and the comedy represented 
the ideal tendencies of Greek life, there was.developed at the same 
time a strongly realistic drama, entitled piuos, which with its 
mimicry, buffoonery, and treatment of everyday topics made a 
strong appeal to the “man in the street.” It originated appar- 
ently from the mimic dance, which was occasionally varied by 
the introduction of stray remarks, and was thus gradually de- 
veloped into a drama. With the increase in power of the 
populace the mime grew in importance. In the fifth century 
B.C. we hear of the actors of mimes travelling from ‘one city 
to another and appearing as clowns or jugglers at festivals. 
In the fourth century they were welcome guests at the courts. 
of kings and of distinguished men. One more century and they 
have obtained a recognized place in literature and on the stage. 
This was during the Alexandrian epoch, in which the realistic 
spirit of the lower orders permeated all classes of the community. 
Then the Romans, practical and material by nature, enthusias- 
tically took up the mime, until the idealistic drama was pushed 
more and more into the background, and during the first, sec- 
ond, and third centuries A.D. the mime reigned supreme.} 

From what we know of the mime it appears to have been a 
real drama, in which a number of actors took part.2 Besides. 
the principal characters who could impersonate persons of every 

1 Closely associated with the mime are the Oskan Atellanae, the South Italian. 
Phlyakes, etc., which may all be regarded as local varieties of it; cf. Reich, 
op. cit., p. 257, note 1. 


2 Cf. G. Boissier in Daremberg et Saglio, Dictionnaire, under Mimus, pp. 
1904 f., and the references there given. 
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variety, from deities and aristocrats to the humblest specimens 
of humanity, there seems to have been always present a sort of 
pantaloon, called we@pos, sannius, or stupidus, got up to present 
a ridiculous appearance. He had to stand a lot of abuse from 
the other actors and apparently played very much the same 
role as the modern clown.! With regard to the costumes worn 
by the actors on the stage we have some references to show that 
they wore a variegated coat or centunculus,? and a pointed cap 
or apex.? But this seems to apply only to the buffoon, and his cos- 
tume would naturally not always be the same.’ Asa rule the 
dress of everyday life seems to have been in use,‘ just as we see 
it worn in most of the grotesque figures. No masks or buskins 
were worn; ° and an enormous phallus was a distinguishing mark 
of actors of mimes.® 7 

The importance of the mime during Roman Imperial days is 
amply attested by continual references to it by contemporary 
authors. ‘To the early Christian fathers the mime was abhorrent, 
and again and again they issued warnings against it. Chryso- 
stomus writes: * Through the mouth of the monks Christ speaks, 
through the mouth of the mime the devil”;’ “The subjects of 
the mimes are fables of the devil”’;8 and again “The whole mimic 
play is a pageantry of Satan.”’® The classical writers are divided 
in their opinions, some, the Latin grammarians, for instance, 
condemning it wholesale,!® others, such as Cicero and Seneca, 


1Cf. Mart. Epigr. II, 72,4: Os tibi percisum quanto non ipse Latinus Vilia 
Panniculi percutit ora sono. ‘ert. Spect. 23; Arnob. VII, 33. 

2 Apuleius, Apologia, XIII, p. 416: Si choragium thymelicum possiderem, 
nune ex eo argumentarere etiam, uti me consuesse tragoedi syrmate, histrionis 
crocota, mimi centunculo? 

3 Cf. Reich, op. cit., p. 448, note, and the references there cited. 

4 Cf. Reich, op. cit., pp. 578 ff. 

5 For the absence of masks see Athenaeus, p. 452: éomep kcal r&v "Iradikdv 
pluwy dpurtos yéyovev avtompiawros vroxpirns, and G. Boissier in Daremberg et 
Saglio, Dictionnaire, under Mimus, p. 1900 ; of buskins, see Juvenal, Sat.. VILL, 
p. 191; Gellius, Noct. Att. I, 11,12; Festus, p. 277 M, where the mimes are called 
planipedes. 

6 Cf., e.g., Scholiast on Juvenal, VI, 276 (phallum ut habent in mimo) ; Arnob. 
VII, 38; and the other references cited by Reich, op. cit., p. 258, note. 

T VII, p. 675 B. 8 IV, p. 770 D. 9 VIII, p. 6 C. 

10 Cf.,¢.g., Evanthius, de trag. et com., who speaks of the mimus as ‘‘ a diuturna 
imitatione vilium rerum et levium personarum’’ (an imitation of vulgar acts and 
coarse people). 
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being more prone to see its good side.’ The occasional descrip- 
tions they give of actors in mimes are important for our pur- 
pose. Cicero,in the chapters on ridicule in de Oratore, II, chaps. 
68-72, often refers to the mimes and speaks of their general de- 
formity, their baldness, and their foolish and ridiculous gri- 
maces. He warns the orator from that sort of ridicule: “quid 
enim potest esse tam ridiculum quam sannio est? Sed ore, 
vultu, imitandis moribus, voce, denique corpore ridetur ipso; 
salsum hune possum dicere atque ita, non ut eius modi oratorem 
esse velim, sed ut mimum. qua re primum genus hoc, quod 
risum vel maxime movet, non est nostrum : morosum, supersti- 
tuosum, suspiciosum, gloriosum, stultum; naturae ridentur ipsae, 
quas personas agitare solemus, non sustinere” (II, 251 f.). 
“ What can be so ridiculous as a clown? But we laugh at 
his grimaces, his mimicry of other people’s characteristics, 
his voice; in short, his whole person. I can call him witty, 
not, however, in the way I should wish an orator to be 
witty, but only the mime. That is why this first method, 
which particularly makes people laugh, does not belong to 
us. I mean the crossness, superstitiousness, suspiciousness, 
boastfulness, foolishness. Such characters are in themselves 
ridiculous; we jeer at such roles on the stage; we do not act 
them.” 

A comparison between such descriptions and the characteris- 
tics of the grotesque figures enumerated above, at once shows 
the intimate connection of the two. There is the same bodily 
deformity, the grimaces, the large phallus, the baldness, the 
occasional moodiness of expression ; in fact, the generally ridicu- 
lous and coarse appearance. ‘The mimes represented various 
characters taken from everyday life, and so do the grotesques. 
The mimes had reached their greatest popularity during the 
Hellenistic and Roman periods, and it is to these two periods 
that the extant examples of grotesques belong.” 

It would in fact be curious if, intensely popular as we know 
the mimes to have been, we should not find representations of 
them in ancient art. Bronze and terra-cotta statuettes of actors 
in the “idealistic” dramas have been readily identified from the 


1 Cf. Reich, op. cit., pp. 61 ff. 
2 Ci. A.J. B. Wace, BoS:A. Xo he: 
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masks they wear. Representations of the Phlyakes, or com- 
edies given on Dionysiac festivals in Magna Graecia, are familiar 
from a certain class of South Italhan vases.2 But representa- 
tions of the famous mimes have hitherto been identified in very 
few monuments.? Perhaps the reason the “ grotesques”’ have 
not readily suggested actors is that they do not wear the mark 
of what we have been accustomed always to associate with 
ancient theatrical personages—the mask. But, as we have 
seen above, we are expressly told that the actors in mimes 
wore no masks and no buskins, so that that difficulty is 
removed. 

In conclusion, I wish to point to an argument which certainly 
favors the identification of grotesque figures with mimic actors 
rather than the theory that they were used as charms against 
the evileye. If we regard them as charms, each figure stands 
as a unit; if as actors, they are not units, but, so to speak, part 
of a company. Not that the statuettes were not probably made 
to be sold singly, but in their character as actors they necessarily 
must be conceived as associated with other figures. Now, we 
actually have some monuments in which figures, unmistakably 
like our “grotesques,” are brought together, evidently acting a 
drama. One is the terra-cotta group, published by Watzinger,' 
in which three men, identified by an inscription as ppordyor, 
are apparently impersonating a disobedient slave, an angry 
master, and an amused youth. Even more striking are the 
representations found on Arretine ware where grotesque figures 
of every description are engaged in what are evidently various 
dramatic scenes.° 


1 Cf., e.g., Winter, Die Typen der figiirlichen Terrakotten, Il, pp. 414 ff. ; 
Korte, Jb. Arch. I. VIII, 1893, pp. 77-86. 

2 Cf. Heydemann, Jb. Arch. J. I, 1886, pp. 261 ff., and the later literature 
cited by Dorpfeld-Reisch, Das griechische Theater, p. 311. 

3 E.g. the terra-cotta group from the Acropolis, which actually bears the in- 
scription Miuordyoa (cf. C. Watzinger, Ath. Mitt. XX VI, 1901, p. 1, pl. 1); the 
few monuments cited by Reich, op. cit., pp. 579, note and 258, note ; and the figures 
in Wieseler, Denkmdler des Biihnenwesens, pl. XII, 9 ff. 

"Atha Mitt. XX VI, 1901, p. 1, pl. I. . 

5 Cf. H. Dragendorff, Terra sigillata, p. 78, pl. IV, 28; U. Paqui, Not. Scav. 
1896, pp. 458-461, figs. 2-7. It is interesting to compare the figure with the 
head of a donkey on fig. 2, with the terra-cotta figures with animals’ heads in 
Winter, Typen d. jig. Terr. Il, p. 411. 
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If our detailed knowledge about the mimes were greater, it 
would be a fascinating study to pursue this subject further and 
try to identify the various types of grotesque figures with spe- 
cific characters in the plays. In the present state of our knowl- 
edge, however, this would be so largely conjectural that it would 
hardly be wise even to attempt it. 
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INSCRIPTIONS FROM THE CYRENAICA1! 


_ THE epigraphical copies and notes made by Herbert Fletcher 
De Cou, whose tragic death occurred at Cyrene on March 11, 
1911 (cf. Bulletin, I1, 1911, pp. 111 f.), have been assigned to 
me to prepare for publication. It is to be deeply regretted 
that Professor De Cou did not live to edit the inscriptions in 
his scholarly and painstaking way and to give to the archaeo- 
logical world a rich harvest from his own interpretation and 
great learning. This article is offered as a tribute to one who 
was loved and admired by all who knew hin, a skilled archae- 
ologist, who sacrificed his very hfe to the excavation of Cyrene 
and to the copying of these inscriptions. Some (Nos. 69-104) 
were copied by Mr. Richard Norton, and one or two from Tol- 
meta by Mr. Oric Bates. For the important inscriptions and 
many of the minor ones I have had the use of photographs as 
well as copies. Most are unimportant except for African pros- 
opographia, but the epigrams (Nos. 11, 35, 74) and No. 104 will 
surely prove of great interest. Where not otherwise stated, the 
inscriptions are from Cyrene itself. For the sake of completeness 
even fragments with only a few letters preserved are included. 

1. Slab of marble 0.015 m. thick, 0.07 m. x 0.09 m. ; bought 
from an Arab, February 2, 1911. Letters,0.02m.,and poorly cut. 


M Bao- 
-a.0wp- 





Ficgurr 1.— Inscription No. 1. 
1 A few other inscriptions from Apollonia were published by A. W. Van 
Buren, J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, pp. 198-201. 
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2. Fragment of marble with right edge cut, 0.09 m. long. 
Bought from an Arab, February 26, 1911. Letters, 0.01 m. to 
0.02 in. 


-LOS. 





FicureE 2. — Inscription NOze2: 
3. Slab of marble 0.015 m. thick. Found in tomb 6 in 
January, 1911. Letters, . 02 m. high, poorly cut. Height of 
fragment, 0.09 m. 


vo[a? ] 

Ovyar |p 

v joune 
UTE 





Figure 3.— Inscription No. 3. 
4. Slab of marble 0.017 m. thick. Bought from an Arab, 
January 4, 1911. Letters, 0.015 m. to 0.02 m. high, poorly 
cut. Height, 0.085 m. 3 


-ov0o 


TLoLs 


de 





Figure 4.—Iwnscription No. 4. 
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5. Slab of marble 0.04 m. thick. Found in tomb 6 in 
January, 1911. Letters, 0.02 m. high. Height of fragment, 
0.04 m. Curved edge, which is possibly intentional. Only 
—W is preserved. 


6. Slab of marble 0.02 m. thick, 0.11 m. long. Bought 
from an Arab, February 18, 1911. Upper letters, 0.015 m.; 
lower, 0.02 m.; rather roughly cut. 


pyeve 


TATEPK 





Ficgurt 5.— Inscription No. 6. 


7. Slab of marble 0.02 m. thick, 0.09 m. high. Right edge 
worked. Found in front of photograph tomb, January 20, 
1911. Letters, 0.02 m., poorly cut. 


may or vray 





Figure 6.—JInscripTion No. 7. 


8. Slab of marble 0.017 m. thick. Lower edge worked. 
Width at bottom, 0.125 m.; height, 0.185 m. Bought from 


an Arab, December 30, 1910. Letters poorly cut, 0.015 m. 
high. 
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ev 

pois m[a 
Anmuas €k 
TENOOTES 


oY 





Figure 7.— Inscription No. 8. 


9. Flake of marble. Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.125 m. 
Bought from an Arab, February 16,1911. Right edge worked. 
Surface much weathered. Letters deeply and fairly well cut; 
irregular, but average height 0.012 m. 


- One 
vyT ws 
"Avridxeta 
~aTpaora 
-Lopos 
-wa 





Figure 8. — Inscrirtion No. 9. 


10. Slab of marble 0.012 m. thick, 0.102 m. long. Found 
in Apse Building, 4.5 m. below surface, March 16, 1911. Top 
much rubbed; letters scarcely visible. 
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Figure 9.—AInscription No. 10. 


11. Marble stele, found face up in front of tomb on left of 
Fresco Tomb, March 22, 1911, 1.06 m. high, 0.855 m. wide at 
top, 0.415 m. wide at bottom. Letters, 0.025 m. to 0.03 m., 
well cut but of irregular width. At top of stele a wreath with 
fillets, surrounding a spindle with a whorl on the end and a rod 
with ball of wool. These seem to be the myjmopa (cf. Anth. 
Pal. VI, 283); xepxis, and nAaxarn mentioned in the epigram. 
Between the wreath and the inscription is a rosette, below 
which is the age sign which is so common in late Greek in- 
scriptions and papyri, especially of Africa; LK = én etxoov. 
On top is a small hole, perhaps for fastening a bust. ‘The epi- 
gram adds one more to the lst of pretty epigrams in honor of 
those who died in childbirth; cf. the citations in ’Apy. ’E@¢. 
1908, p. 24, notes 2 and 3; cf. Robinson, A. J. Phil. XX XI, 
1910, pp. 888-889. Inl. 1 @& is probably a mistake for @eén 
rather than the noun which would personify vécos, especially 
since Oefa vecos is a common phrase, though with different 
meanings, in Greek literature (cf. Soph. Ajax, 186; Ant. 421). 
Here the meaning is explained by «al toxero, the datives de- 
pending on $@:uévny without a preposition, as in Soph. O. 7. 962 
(vooos ---épi7To). Another mistake occurs in ll. 7, 8, nrAexarn 
for nAakdtn. In 1. 8 the feminine THs is used for Tod, owing to 
the forms #ieTn and the Latin vita. In the last line the fourth - 
letter of pedrdov was corrected from P to E, the stonecutter 
thinking evidently of NEAPOY. MEAEOY is certain because 
the third letter has no cross-bar. 
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Ficgure 10.—Inscriprion No. 11. 


LK 
THV SutdKov povorratoa Oe|(/)n SuKednv ode Aavrav 


vovlow kal ToKeTo TULBos | exer POwevnv 
5 axréa 0 ev | oxotin myvicpata Kal Ad\Aos avTws 
KEpKis O00 TLVUTH KElTaL er 7 AEKATY 
10 Kai THs pev Buorov Kré€os ddeTaL Go|cov éxeivys 
toacov | Kal eA€ov mévOos del mat os. 
12. Slab of marble, 0.025 m. thick, 0.10 m. high, found in 


central room of Apse Building, 4.5 m. below surface, March 10, 
1911. Letters well cut, 0.012 m. high. 


Se alae (a7 \ PRS 
Saal A P ry tap trevovTos 
Sa lane tyl — érip[ qoev 


4VP [Tvp]- 
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13. Ona column drum of Malta stone built into the inside 
of the west wall of the central room of the Apse Building, 
about 4 m. below surface, found March 15, 1911. Letters well 
cut and apicated, 0.045 m. high. Beginning of inscription 
hidden. Since its discovery the inscription has been damaged. 


-ius Bassus. 





FigurrE 1]1.—JInscriretion No. 18. 


14. Slab of marble 0.062 m. broad, 0.09 m. high, 0.022 m. 
thick. Top and left side slightly bevelled. Found in south- 
east corner of central room of Apse Building, 3.25 m. down, 
March 26, 1911. Letters, 0.012 m. high, slightly apicated. 
The first letter of each line is on the bevel, as though the 
marble had served some other purpose before being inscribed. 
Right side and bottom broken. 


ey TL El evia 
“Hpaida [6 
—Tis Oey 


KaAAv 





Figure 12.—Insocription No. 14. 


15. Slab of marble 0.06 m. broad, 0.055 m. high, 0.022 m. 
thick. Left side bevelled. Other details same as in No. 14, 
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with which it is probably to be connected. Top, right side 
and bottom broken. 


, 
(TO. 
KOLALAV 


-UT- 





FigturE 13.—Inscrierion No. 15. 


16. Slab of marble, 0.09 m. high, 0.055 m. broad. All sides 
broken, but other details as in Nos. 14 and 15 and from same 
place. In line 3 &ev- is undoubtedly part of the same word as 
in line 1 of No. 14, whatever that word may be. 


K | 


17. Small marble stele, bought from an Arab, March 26, 
1911, 0.17 m. high, 0.185 m. wide, 0.05 m. thick. Broken 
below inscription. Simple moulding at top. Letters well cut 
but thin, 0.0075 m. high. 


APIZTEA= “Apioréas 
APIMNASTO "A puvacro 


18. Fragment of round marble object, bought from Arab, 
February 27, 1911, 0.10 m. high. Inscription on top member 
of moulding, below which are remains of figures, one carrying 
a lyre, another with crested helmet on head. Letters, 0.012 m. 
high, blackened by Arabs; deeply but not very well cut. 
Top surface smooth and on it are painted some illegible 
letters. 
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Anpntpiov 





Figure 14. — Inscrierion No. 18. 


19. Fragment of marble, found in front of Sculptured Tomb 
east of the excavators’ house, April 10,1911. Top and right 
edge cut. Width, 0.08 m.; height, 0.09m. Traces of another 
surface rising from top, circ. 0.01 m. back. Letters, 0.017 m. 
high. 

JNLM 
lIKA 


20. Slab of marble 0.14 m. high, 0.11 m. broad. Bought 
from an Arab, March, 1911. Back of slab roughly smoothed. 
Moulding below inscription. Letters, 0.01 m. high. 


Lr Lick AST 


YU CMM 
YM 


21. Block of marble, rather coarser than Pentelic, bought 
from an Arab, March, 1911. Height, 0.145 m.; width, 0.12 m. ; 
thickness of block 0.18 m.; back surface roughly smoothed. 
Letters, 0.025 m. high. Block broken on all edges except right, 
along which runs an egg-and-dart and a leaf-and-dart moulding. 


eS A 
Bigs 
eye t AIO 

TOY 


22. Cut on side of lid-projection of sarcophagus about 20 
yards west of Fresco Tomb. Letters, 0.14 m. 
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Figure 15.— Inscription No. 22. 


Adpa 


23. Cut on sloping side of lid of sarcophagus above and west 
of Fresco Tomb. Nevocés is a new name, perhaps the same as 
Navas, a place in the Cyrenaica. 





Figure 16.—Inscrierion No. 28. 


Nevoois 


24. Stele of white marble. Broken at bottom and upper right 
corner. Height, 1.04 m.; width, 0.33 m.; thickness, 0.205 m. 
Letters, 0.033 m. Surface much weathered and inscription 
mostly illegible. Bought from Arab, November, 1910. 
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ep igre Ee Cr An TAS 
Ue NCO. G 
KC 


een Ona 
VW AW ENOI 


> a see Vat 
ti 24 
~ } LAI 


25. Cut in rock on right of stairs leading to Sculptured 
Tomb, east of excavators’ house. Letters, 0.18 m. Roughly 
and deeply cut. Discovered, March 29, 1911. 





Figure 17.—Inscrirtion No. 25. 


PiAoKpateias 


26. On sarcophagus east of excavators’ house. (a) Rather 
roughly cut on slope of lid. (6) Deeply cut in good letters on 
edge of lid. 


ene AGO N’ A ” ArAowva. 
Pee ei. 2 nuToo- 


27. Fragment of marble, bought from an Arab, June, 1910, 
0.17 m.high. Letters,0.012m. The inaccuracies in De Cou’s 
copy (1. 2, -AAwvos, 1. 4, -das for -odus, 1. 10, pras for epitas) 
I have corrected by means of the photograph. B is on the 
right side of A, on an adjoining side of the block, so that the 
letters there cannot well be combined with those in A, as De 
Cou suggested. For similar lsts of military officers, priests, 
etc., at Cyrene, cf. Smith and Porcher, History of the Recent 
Discoveries at Cyrene, Nos. 6 and 7 (=S.G.D.L. 4833, 4834), 
and C.l. G. 5148 f. 
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A B 

mn! v 

Mariwvos Ia- 

Aapacdavopos Ka- 

-oAus Hepetiuw TIo- 

(for Peperipw) 5 Oe 

5 -os TAaowvos T)- 

-ros Muptwciw “A ke- 

-Ons “Ayabapyw Aa-  ? 


-apXOs “Tonvatw 
(for Kipnvaiw) 





FIGURE 18)— ine ; 
SCRIPTION No. 27 A. -odas Zeunpo(v)s 
10 -epiras Aaortpatw 


6 or X Jas *Avakiw 





Fictre 19; ix 
SCRIPTION No.27 B. 


a 


Line 6, Muprwovos = Muprove.s is connected with Mt. Mup- 
Tovoa at Cyrene; cf. Malten, Ayrene, pp. 205f. Line 9, Sep7)- 
pns is a new name, but cf. Leunpwvios. Line 10, Adadotpatos 
is also new, but cf. Aaotparidas. Line 11, Avdéos or "Avakis 
(gen. “Ava£vos ) occurs as a name also at Cyrene in 0.7. @. 6133; 
cf. also Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 109, No. 3; p. 110, No. 6, 
line 46, "Ava&is Aapovaxrtos OS. G.D.I. 4840, 4833, 4836). 


28. Slab of gray marble, given by an Arab, April 4, 1911, 
0.14 m. broad, 0.022 m. thick. Letters, 0.08 m. to 0.04 m. 
Much weathered. Back covered with flat bands. 


29. Found in tomb 6, January 23, 1911. Greatest length, 
0.10m. Letters, 0.02 m. 





Figure 20. — Inscription No. 28. Figure 21. — Inscription No. 29. 


30. Found in tomb 6, January 23,1911. Top edge cut and 
others broken. Height, 0.09 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. Letters, 
0.02 m. 
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31. Fragment of marble 0.08 m. high, 0.022 m. thick. Let- 
ters, 0.03 m. 





Figure 22. — Inscriverion No. 80. Figure 23. — Inscription No. 81. 


32. Marble block, flat on top, hollowed below, broken in 
two. Shght moulding at top and bottom. “Width, 0.13 m. ; 
height, 0.14 m.; front to back, 0.19 m. Letters, 0.027 m. 
Bought from an Arab, November, 1910. 


-LOS 


> lal cd 
er | WV ta 





\. 


Figure 24. —Inscription No, 382. 


33. Fragment of marble slab from Marsa Susa, bought April 5, 
1911. Height, 0.115 m.; width, 0.045 m.; thickness, 0.03 m. 
Back worked smooth. Right edge and bottom cut, top and 
left edge broken. Letters, 0.01 m. _ 


IC | 
\A 
€ 

| TTA 
ial A. 
I BIO 
AA 


34. Fragment of local stone found in tomb 6 in January, 
1911. Width, 0.16 m.; height, 0.18 m. Back broken. ‘Top 
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and right edge cut, and decorated with rough palm branch 


pattern. 
[ IwAr 


WV 


35. White marble stele found November, 1910, in a tomb 
cleared by soldiers, just east of the camp, now in the camp. 
Height, 0.93 m.; width at top, 0.415 m.; thickness, 0.28 m. 
Letters, 0.018 m. to 0.025 m. Moulding on top lke a Doric 
capital with abacus. 





Figure 25.— Inscription No. 365. 


Ovvopua pev Aroviars | épu dé zatpis Kupava 
ss A / \ lan A > a 
3 Kal matdes yevouay Kal | rad@v ra°das évetdov 
kal Buotas Aaxouav 7A | Ov’ eTuV ExaTov 


OvyoKxw 8 od vovoo.cr | dapeis evdwv 8 evi Koiry(e) 





9 rovTov éxw pcbov 8 ‘\cO.ov edoe Bins 


There is a space left between the verses; and the end of lines 
1, 3, and 7 corresponds with the caesura in the three hexameters. 
Such is not the case with the pentameter verses (ll. 5 and 9). 
In No. 11 no attention at all is paid to the caesura, and the end 
of a line does not even correspond to the end of a verse. Line 1, 
Avovvats is for Avovictos. For -ts instead of -tos ef. Ath. Mitt. 
XXIV, 1899, p. 419; XXV, 1900, p. 440; Wilhelm, Wiener 
Studien, XXIV, 1902, p. 599; Mayser, Gramm. der Gr. Papyri, 
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260, note 2 with references; Keil und Von Premerstein, Bericht 
liber eine Reise in Lydien (Denks. d. k. Ak. in Wien phil.-hist. 
Kl. Bd. LIL), pp. 15, 66; Zweiter Bericht (op. cit. Bd. LIV), 
pp. 09, 59, 64, 65, 68 (Acovuars bis), etc. ; B.C_LH. XXXVI, 1912, 
p- 586 (Acovdors), and references there; Hatzidakis, Kinlettung 
in die neugr. Gram. pp. 814 ff. ; Nachmanson, Laute und Formen 
der magn. Insc. 125, etc. Line 3, maides yevouav, taides is a 
mistake for vatéas, and yevouar for (é)yevaynv. In No. 11 we 
also have a writing of ¢ for ain nAexatn. For this weakening 
of a to ecf. Dieterich, Unters. zur Gresch. der gr. Sprache, pp. 3f.; 
Mayser, op. cit. pp. 50-06. For interchange of oand acf. Mayser, 
Peep. Ol; UHatzidakis, op. cit. 186; Rh. Mus: XLVI, 1891, 
p. 194; Schweizer, Gram. der perg. Ins. 184; Keil und Von 
Premerstein, op. cit. Zweiter Bericht, p. 106 (éotjcopev and éve- 
ypayouev). Lines 9 and 10, dvc@cov for dvcGeov, cf. Mayser, op. 
cit. pp. 81 ff. This epigram for the Cyrenaean Dionysius, who, 
like Philemon and Isocrates (Paus. 1, 18, 8). died at the age of 
ninety-eight, reminds us, especially in ll. 7-8, of the epigram by 
another Dionysius for the Cyrenaean geographer Eratosthenes, 
who also lived to a good old age (Anth. Pal. VII, 78: spnite- 
pov ynpas ce Kai ov KaTa vovaos auaupi | ésBecev, evvnOns So 
UTvoOV opelAcpevory, etc. ). 

36. From the house of the Mudir (Northern Necropolis). 
Stele of white marble with a moulding at the top about all 


Mevdwpos 


3 Va 
Iacovos - 





Figure 26.—Inscrietrion No. 86. 
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four sides. Height, 0.9183 m.; top, 0.292 m. x 0.282 m.; 
width of shaft at inscription, about 0.272 m. Inscription be- 
gins 0.05 m. below moulding. Length of upper line, 0.233 m. ; 
of lower, 0.205 m. Height of letters, 0.02 m. to 0.035 m. 

Line 1, Mr. Norton reads Evéwpos, but the © is clear in the 
photograph. The bottom stroke of = is faint but certain. The 
line which looks like a fifth hasta has a depression only at the 
lower end; the remainder is discoloration. The name @evdwpos 
occurs also in Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 110, No. 6, line 44 
(=S.G.D.I. 4833). For "lacwv cf. CLG. Nos. 5146, 5160, 
5161, 5163; Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 108, No. 4, p. 110, 
No. 6, lines 19, 28; p. 111, No. 7, née’ 255( = NG) aie re 
4834, 4857). 

37. From Northern Necropolis, from tomb 6, used as stable. 
Stele of white marble with a moulding at the top about all four 
sides. Height, 0.99 m.; top, 0.388 m. x 0.380 m3 }widthwor 
shaft, 0.84 m. to 0.875 m. Inscription at distance of 0.01 m. 
below moulding. Length of upper line, 0.22 m. Height of 
letters, 0.019 m. to 0.021 m. Roughly cut. 


Evavdpos 
Apociw 





Figure 27.— Inscrierion No. 37. 


Line 1, the first letter is cut in an erasure, which seems to have 
been due to a desire on the part of the engraver to begin the 
line a little farther to the left. Line 2, the end of the line is 
poorly preserved, but there are apparently remains of two Qs, 
the first of which was partly erased as being too close to the 
preceding letter. The names Apdcos and Apdotov occur in 
Pape-Benseler, Higennamen, but not Apéovos. On the other 
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side of the stele, opposite the inscription, there is a heavy gar- 
land tied with ribbons. 

38. From Northern Necropolis, January, 1911. Stele of 
white marble. In top, rectangular hole for fastening capital. 
Height, 1.47 m. ; width, 0.39 m. to 0.43 m.; thickness, 0.25 m. 
Inscription begins 0.225 m. from top. Height, 0.885 m. 
Height of letters, 0.02 m. to 0.03 m. 


fe pk Tlayev € 
‘Podvdos A. “EAGiouv 
‘Povdov vids 
Ypappareds 
5 aoAeos 'Kupynvys 
évOdde erady L rs 
L px Iaowt fx K. Tovmyjuos 
Twrddov L EB _ 
Lp ) py Mexip du KAavoia 
10 ‘Povidda L As. 
L pry @6v x IL. 
‘Epevvios Kazitwv 
L vs. 
LS pry Xovaxi xe M. 
15 Maukidtos exovdos 
L 8. 
L pA Pawgi 8 T. Tardrdc 
kos IlwAAfov L ”: 
KA. "A dpodecia L Is. 
20 KA. Anpytptos Le 








Figure 28.—Inscriprion No. 88. 


Line 1, for L cf. Wilcken, Gr. Ostraka, I, p. 819, n.1. For 
the use of the Actian era cf. O.0. G. 5144, commentary. Line 5, 
moXdeos: error in orthography, as Apopuéos for Apowews in Keil 
und Von Premerstein, op. cit. I, p. 60, No. 128, rather than 
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intrusion of dialect, since the inscription is otherwise in the co.v7. 
Lines 6, 10, 18, 19, for s = 6, cf. the character on an inscrip- 
tion from Sparta, B.S.A. XIV, p. 105, No. diel) Gee 
C«: the unit before the decimal, an imperial characteristic, 
occurs also in line 9, and C.J. G. 5305, and Roberts-Gardner, 
Greek Epig. 11, pp. 887-388. On the opposite side of the stele, 
beginning at 1.10 m. from the top, is the inscription CLL. G. 
5167. Length, 0.82 m. Height of letters, 0.02 m. 


ee ENO) s Swavi0s 
bm G Ad aie el YeAvpatw 


The letters are clear, the reading of the C.LG., 2«[AH] mos 
Lervpaia, is incorrect. In line 2 Norton reads at end OY, De 
Cou Q. Norton gives A, not A. 

39. Found a short distance east of the camp of the expedi- 
tion, just below the road to Marsa Susa (Apollonia) and close 
to the painted tomb. Round pillar of soft limestone, top and 
lower part missing, perhaps a milestone. Height, 0.62 m. ; 
diameter, 0.47 m. Height of letters, 0.06 m. to 0.16 m. 


Imp. Caesar 
divi Nervae f. 
Nerva Traianus 





Figure 29.— Inscription No. 39. 


40. From top of West Hill, from Roman building. Rec- 
tangular basis of white marble, 0.283 m. long. Back and left 
half missing. Height, 0.12m. On top, oval depression for 
insertion of base of statue. Length of inscription, 0.12 m. 
Letters shallow, the last partly effaced. Height, 0.022 m. 


IPAS pws 
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The lost portion contained the name of the person heroized, 
whom the statue represented. On such inscriptions and the 
use of the word 7pws, cf. Ramsay, Cities and Bishoprics of 
Phrygia, I, p. 384; Lévy, R. Ht. Gr. XII, p. 258; OLG. 
3492; B.C.H. X, 1886, p. 412; Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, p. 227; 
De Coulanges, Cité Antique, 1905, p. 20; Rohde, Psyche, pp. 
142 f.; Thieling, Der Hellenismus in Klein-Afrika, p. 34; Keil 
aay on bremerstein, op. cit. 1, p.4; Il], p.42; B.C. #. XXXVI, 
1912, pp. 584 ff. 

41. From tomb No. 8, east of camp (Northern Necropolis). 
Stele of white-shell limestone, found in February, 1911. Height, 
0.84 m.; width, 0.54 m.; thickness, 0.22 m. Inscription be- 
gins 0.175 m. from top; length, 0.38 m. Height of letters, 
0.07 m. to0.11 m. Traces of other letters. 


py avorye(u)y 





Figure 30.—Inscription No. 41. 


This evidently belongs along with the class of inscriptions so 
common in Asia Minor, forbidding any one to open the tomb 
under penalty of fine (cf. A.J.P. XXXI, 1910, p. 403). A 
similar idea that the tomb is full and there is no room for more 
occurs in the next inscription. 

42. Inscription cut in rock over door of tomb east of the 
camp. Letters, 0.07 m. to 0.08 m. in height, deeply cut. 


Tee bP 
H.C 


43. Broken white marble block, found April 2, 1911, in sec- 
ond opening east of Fresco Tomb. Top and right edges worked. 
Block 0.22 m. thick, 0.34 m. wide. Letters, 0.025 m. 


TAnpys 
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eA TayakA€ds 
KAEYs (cf. Attic Tayxixr€ws) 





: 2 
7 @ 


Figure 31. — Inscription No. 48. 


44. On block of white marble (probably Parian), which had 
served as doorstep of house on upper lane just beyond and to 
the west of wady descending from Fountain of Apollo. The 
letters at left were broken off (but preserved) in transporting 
to camp. Stone is probably right front corner of larger basis. 


Front and right side have the form . Inscription at top. 


Top rough and slightly converse. Probably not the original 
surface. Hole in bottom with small channel running from it 
to edge (for lead). Back roughly broken and hacked. Left 
edge fractured. Length of stone, about 0.5385 m.; height, 
0.215 m.; depth, 0.825 m. Inscribed face, length, 0.31 m. ; 
height, 0.087 m. Letters, 0.015 m. high. 


\ 3 , 
TA aya para. 
> 4 
ereokevac | Onoav 





Figure 32.—Inscrietion No. 44. 


45. From Northern Necropolis, found in front of tomb used 
as photographic dark room, January 22,1911. Stele of white 
marble, on which is sculptured in high relief the nude male 
figure of an athlete, with short beard and portrait features, 
turned slightly to left (cf. Bulletin of Arch. Ist. II, 1911, p. 
160 and pl. lxxi). Beside his left leg a small stele is carved on 
the background of the relief. On it is the small inscription (a). 
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Height of letters, 0.014 1. Beneath same a wreath. The fig 
ure is represented as standing on a base, the front edge of 
which bears the longer inscription (6). Length, 0.315 m.; 
height of letters in upper line, 0.027 m. to 0.08 m.; in lower 
line, 0.011 m. and 0.012 m., except ¢ (0.025 m.). Date second 


century A.D. or later. 
TAPH 


[muta 


ANTWNIANO@KAIMWPOC 
E?ECIOC 


(@) mapryyopis 
(b) “Avrwvavds 6 kat Mopos 
"E@éeotos 


Ilapnyopis in (a) may be for wapnyopeis, addressed to the vic- 
tory (personified), to which the principal figure refers, or the 
proper name Ilapnyopis (cf. Bechtel, Die Attischen Frawenna- 
men, p. 47). In (6) o «aé is like the Latin et qui connecting 
the two names, one of which is often a native name or nick- 
name. I prefer to take Mapos as an African name (cf. CLL G. 
4984, 5035, etc.) rather than as a nickname, as is done in the 
Bulletin, l.c. (* Antonianos, otherwise known as the Fool, the 
Ephesian,” which would be cai o M@pos rather than 6 cat Mo- 
pos). For o «cai between alternative or double names, cf. Ram- 
say, Cities and Bishoprics of Phrygia, I, pp. 687 f.; Hastern 
Provinces, p. 859; Cl. Rev. 1898, p. 337; other references in 
Apy. “Ep. 1911, p. 240; cf. especially now Lambertz, Glotta, 
Pee teiszpp., (81.; VY, 1915, pp. 99 f. For another, example. 
from Cyrene, cf. C.l.G. 51387 = Smith and Porcher, op. cit. 
p- 116, No. 26 (S.G.D.I. 4845). 

46. White marble block, bought from Arab, April, 1911. 
Edges badly chipped. Height, 0.85 m.; length, 0.59 m.; 
width (from one inscribed surface to the other), 0.33 m.  Bot- 
tom roughly cut flat. Top hollowed. Letters, 0.035 m. (a) 
on one side, (0) on other. [lodAvKerAAs Medavirmw occurs in 
Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 110, No. 6, line 15 (S.G.D.L 
4833). Nor can this be the famous philosopher of Cyrene, 
Carneades, though the letters could date from his time, since 
his father’s name was Epicomus or Philocomus (cf. Diog. L. 
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iv, 62). For the name at Cyrene, cf. C.L.G. 5143, 5144, 5160, 
5309 CS. G.D.I. 4846, 4847, 4864), and Pindar, P. ix. 





Ficure 33. —InscriprTion No. 46a. FicureE 34, — Inger No. 46 b. 
(a) TIoAvKA| ous (dD) Paov vio Kapveado [v 


47. White marble stele, found face down on Northern 
Acropolis. Height, 0.95 m.; width (at top below moulding), 
0.384 m.; thickness, 0.18 m. to 0.21 m. Letters, 0.08 m. In- 
scription begins 0.44 m. from top. Letters O in first line and 
second M incomplete. 


Evaydopas 
"A Monto 





Figure 35.— Inscription No. 47. 


48. White marble base, bought from an Arab, April 7, 1911. 
Height, 0.25 m.; length, 0.73 m.; width, 0.58 m. Mouldings 
at top and bottom. Letters, 0.025 m. KupBSactas is new, but 
IIparis occurs at Cyrene, also in C.L.G. 5146, 11 CS. G.D.Z. 
4835). 

KOyY ee eae ase ee KvupBaoras 
et Po Ag ol See II paruos 


49. White marble base, bought from Arab, March, 1911. 
Height, 0.29 m.; length, 0.45 m.; width, 0.38 m. Front and 
both sides panelled. Back rough worked. Mouldings above 
and below panels. Letters, 0.03 m. For name @evypyotos at 
Cyrene, cf. (.I.G. 5135, 5158, 5162. Probably not CLG. 
5158, which has Ywodpyo in line 2. Cf. Smith and Porcher, 
op. cit. p. 110, No. 6, lines 10, 39, 41, 505 Speeuige tee 
GS.G.D.I. 4833, 4836, 4843). 


Sen ee. Cd eed pes TEN) © |evypnotos 
=A) DEN eae Swyevevs 
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50. Cut on edge of sarcophagus lid, east of camp and close 
to sarcophagus No. 1. Letters, 0.09 m. and roughly cut. 
Found April 16, 1911. The name Aristotle occurs also at 
Cyrene in (.J.G. 5154= Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 116 
» (S.G.D.L. 4861). 





Figure 36.— Inscription No. 50. 


"ApuoroteAes (= ns) 


51. Over door of tomb at foot of rock-cut stairs, on east side 
of Wady Tahouna. Letters heavily cut, 0.14 m. high, but 
some are higher. Kvpu7vAiédas is not in Pape, op. eit., but 
Evpurvros and EvpurvAn occur. 


EeyorerayY A 1 A.A HipumvAiba 


52. In tomb on east side of Wady Tahouna. Letters very 
rough, circ. 0.14 m. high. 


Reser ta: 8? Xwpcogirw 
53. In same tomb as preceding. Letters, 0.04 m. 
Pere aeo NH LIE . “Eppuovn é(rav) vy 


54. Letters, 0.08 m., very roughly cut and scarcely legible. 
In same tomb as (J. G. 5181. . 


WiN TON 


55. Marble base with moulding at top and bottom. Height, 
0.35 m.; length, 0.77 m. Letters, 0.04 m. 
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"ExureAns 
Avaio(v) 





Figure 37. — Inscrietion No. 55. 


56. Fragment of marble slab. Length, 0.17 m.; thickness, 
0.055 m. Bought from an Arab. 


Lat is eres 


57. Fragment of poros. Width, 0.16 m.; thickness, 0.12 m. 
Letters, 0.03 m. Found April 22, 1911, in Room 4 behind 
Passage. 

\ \ 
Et Yea 
She wd ES Ss Z 


Pay ie 


58. Slab of marble. Length, 0.09 m.; width, 0:05 m7; 
thickness, 0.02 m. Letters (what remains), 0.02 m. Brought 
by an Arab, April 24, 1911. 


Te. Gaia 


59. Badly cut on living rock outside tomb 14. Letters 
roughly and irregularly cut. 


LUM HAN Eee NY ei) -wLn aVKEV pLyTe 
\INEILA\EMH pe tas 

MAP HISTO EO AaK ae xpyooueba Kare 

ESOVN UN: On MeN TOV VOMOV 


60. Fragment of marble slab. Length, 0.08 m.; thickness, 
0.02 m. Letters, 0.02 m. Bought from Arab. 


JON ESI 


61. From Gubba (six hours east of Cyrene). Copied and 
photographed, December 1, 1910, by R. Norton. 
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Figure 88.— Inscription No. 61. 


Geot: ceBal or- y-joros dnul[ap- 
ov | éxyovos [| K- xin |s e&ov [ ofa- 
ai|oap S<Baor| os s [é]varos at[7- 
Te] ppavixds o |Kpatwp 


5 a |pxepeds pe- 


If éxyovos (line 2) is used here in the sense of “‘ grandson,” the 
emperor would probably be Claudius or Hadrian, and the date, 
measured by the ninth tribunician year, 49 or 125 a.p. The 
style of the letters points rather to the earler possibility. 

62. In same tomb as next one. Cut over door of inner 
tomb chamber. Letters slightly apicated, about 0.00. m. high. 
Whole inscription 1.08 m. long. 


Emer NEP EIA EMHOENA.- My évepeds wnbeva 


Cf. OL. G@. 5154 = Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 116, No. 27 
CS.G.D.I. 4861): pnbéva évri6n. aa 

63. Marble block (base of statue?). Length, 0.56 m. ; 
height, 0.382 m. (height of flat surface, 0.21 m.); thickness, 
0.35 m. Moulding at top and bottom. Description and copy 
by R. Norton. “In tombs on right of road to Turt, about two 
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miles and a half from Cyrene. January 24,1911.” Letters, 
0.04 m. high, and slightly apicated. 


AT Pale eOanhed GEGLaA "A our TK eta 
LINEN fEs 210 Pave lise Meveotparw 


64. On the lintel of a rock-cut tomb, about five minutes 
southwest of camp. Length, 0.69 m.; height, 0.085 m. 
Height of letters, about 0.04 m. 


NY =. GoCaleXeO CEN ay ROTA Vi 
XW ae UENeN Aiceryos Avowdxyw érov v 


Avoeyos is not given in Pape-Benseler, Gr. Higennamen, but 
cf. Avoiya at Thespiae (J.G. VII, 2148). De Cou and Norton 
read Avowayo (an unknown name). Probably it should be 
Avotpmayo, since C! would resemble O. 

65. Ona stele of white (probably Parian) marble set in the 
right side of the gate of a courtyard, about ten minutes west of 
camp, on east side of Wady Zaghonia. Found November, 1910. 
Height of stele, 1.00 m.; width, 0.3845 m.; thickness, 0.235 m. 
Smooth on all sides. Moulding at top on three sides. Height 
of letters, 0.025 m. to 0.047 m. 


KK: TTAW)T HN OS) Meat Kee 


T ANIA ae 


EKabs 


K. HAwrtivos LE: Maxeoreéa “Aoia Lr- 
TiAwriva “Acta Lx Tlaxwvia TataAda L «ps: 


66. On marble base, brought to camp, April 26, 1911. Width, 
0.48 m.; height, 0.24 m. Letters, 0.02 m. AaoxAyjs not in 
Pape-Benseler, op. cit. 

Aa Ri he, erates “A pxias 
N*RLOPK Oc ee tee AaoxAeds 
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67. Marble base, top and bottom much battered. Width of 
inscription panel, 0.48 m.; height of block, 0.37 m.; letters, 
0.03 m. Hole in top surface for fixing statue, with channel 
running towards front to let out solder. 


Pee 2. AO KvBwro|[ s 
PaO N-O-A OPC “AmoAXobwp[ wo 
68. 
eed OC Il. Snorcos 


For name Xnotios at Cyrene, cf. C.L.G. 5208, 5276, 5277, 
5297. 

Here it is convenient to add the inscriptions copied by Mr. 
Richard Norton during the spring of 1909, when he visited the 
Cyrenaica on the yacht Utowana, belonging to Mr. A. V. Ar- 
mour; and also an inscription found in 1910 at Apollonia 
(No. 69). Except in the case of one or two short inscriptions 
copied by Mr. Oric Bates, the copies, in most cases without 
measurements, were made by Mr. Norton. Mr. David Hogarth 
rendered much help and Mr. C. H. Turner gave valuable advice 
for No. 104. 


69. Apollonia. Found October, 1910, northeast of the mod- 
ern village and transported to the house of Senussi Effendi. 
Block of white marble, the left half of which is missing. 
Height of inscription, 0.185 m.; length, 0.86 m.; height of 
letters, 0.03 m. to 0.034 m. 


Pelee Pw NA YP avtoxpatopa K jaécapa A- [ A |ipy- 
meee AS el O-N AP Avov Kopupodov &]eBaorov ap- 
i) > BAN al A xlepea Wy 7O]Ats [’AmoAAw via. 


70. In cemetery west of town, stone with U,V KG: 


We 
Yi CHA Puoaeesetish2)) a OAC 
MNG; pv[ nens xapv | 


Over niche, below windinill, on west side. 
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72. 
7 
| 
PN MAAS 
NA 
eet ere Nelaal 
rT A-N 
Cet R ated 
In cemetery west of town. 
73. | 
LOH1AAN:KE Lrovs oy, Bad(povdl) Ky 
B Gell eNce rekon Bepeve'xa 
AHMOCIWNWN Socio wv 
Lae €TOUS € 


In cemetery west of town. Berenice is a natural name in the 
Cyrenaica, whence came the famous Berenice, wife of Ptolemy 
Euergetes. ‘There was a town there by that name. 

74. Ona marble block serving as left jamb of door of hut 
near soldiers’ quarters. Right end broken. Cross on left end. 
Edges at top and bottom broken. | 


JAVAVLTVON 1 Yaa saree 
ENOANOAYFAMENOLCTICAHARTAAALCALTIPIN® PF 

AYOICTENNATAINNEYMATIKAICAOXIAIL - - 
TONKTIFTFINKEAXANHNTAAOXONKAITEKNA $Y, 
MICUONANAZTOYTONCWIOEPATTONTIAIAOY®™ 


> ‘sat / , e / Ay \ » 
ev? amodvodpevos Tis dpaptddas as mpiv épe| Se 
adOls yevvarat tvevpatikats Aoy(€) tats 

TOV KTLOTHV KEOVAV T GAOXOV Kal TéKva Pv AaccE 


puobov, "Avak, rodtov o@ Oeparovte d.6ovs. 


The thought in these elegiac couplets reminds one of the New 
Testament, and yet the language is different. “AXoyos, Aoyveia, 
ava&, etc., are not New Testament words. “Ava& is very un- 
usual for the Lord, Kvpre being the common expression, but 
probably it refers to Christ rather than to Apollo, who was 
often addressed as dva& ’AmeAXwy. At Apollonia, Apollo’s 
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town, the epithet could easily have been borrowed for Christ. 
In the last line in Mr. Norton’s copy the word after tovdrov 
looks like c@v with a ligature of the last two letters WV; but 
since no other ligature occurs, I have adopted the reading CWI. 
The use of cas (sound or secure), however, in this connection 
would be quite possible; cf. Arist. Lys. 488: apytpiov cov; 
Piaioeitep. 905 ©; Hur. Hec. 994; Xen. Cyr. VII, 4, 13; 
OT. G. 82, 14. 

In regard to the date of these inscriptions from the tombs 
west of Apollonia, it should be noted that in several cases the 
seven-branched candlestick is roughly incised at the side of the 
entrance. Many of the tombs look as though they had been 
re-used, as those at Cyrene have been, and it seems not im- 
probable that this cemetery was the one used originally by the 
Greek colonists. No. 74 probably dates as late as the age of 
Hadrian. 

Tolmeta. From Tolmeta (= ancient Ptolemais, cf. Am. J. 
Phil. V, pp. 4 f.) are the following: 


79. On block upside down in late wall east of temple. 
Perel GsAuN DeA-S) E 
feet Acow Pel HY Di! 
a ledificandas e[t 
| valvas et hyd[ragogium 
76. In same wall as preceding. Letters, 0.25 m. high. 
SI Cols iif 
T7. On sandstone grave stele of warrior. 
(a) YNTIOXA----- E Ore. CrlG 
Pane Her OoOFENAMHN 


VekKoevielekK A AY -M GALIM O | 
pe rieGe eA PA Ak T Al 


below 
(d) PABIA Pda Bravos oikoddpos 


NOSOI 
KOIDOMOS 
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78. In carved panel on rock southeast of “« Ptolemy’s tomb.” 


AZTOTA ATU NaPORY: *A7roAXwviov 
aude eTOV 
US Oey ale @Oo6v ia 

(es? 
LIGZH 
NAC 
K | W 
Le 

80. On north side. 

KO TeheX | Xouax[ ¢ 
FOE CAN a) fb 1 “Toavys (é€rav) id 


81. On rear of preceding. 
heal Onan te T(afw) “Iovdte 
82. Over door (and divided by mouldings) on south side. 
AWG GZNOC ®i |Awvos 


83. On east side of door of preceding. For name ®idap at 
Cyrene cf. S.G.D.I. 4846. 


PIAWNOC DiAwvos 


84. On rock southeast of ‘“ Ptolemy’s Tomb,” beside door of 
soldiers’ house. 


lOVAITY © TWN Touvdi(ov) érav 
85. Same as preceding. 
CAC én |oac[a 
CT .00N érOv 


86. In niche above (.1.G. 5232. The name Stephanus 
occurs also in Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 67,4 (= CLG. 
5235, S.G.D.L. 4868). 


KEG K(ai +) Bre 
PAN av [os 
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87. East side of cemetery. Last A broken from rest. The 
name Apaxoy occurs also in C.J. G. 5198. 


porerew ONT OG //A Apaxovros *A[. 
88. On north side. 

AABOY K Ie TEES 
SY. 

KA KO. 
Kecra.O: MoH C & |Kodduna | ev 
ween tO N TO pw |vnpiov 

30. 

BPotsGeA N76 N 6s | tus av év- 
OAAEKAKON ~ Odd_ Kaxdv 
fetoracHOMAO  * TEL TOUnT 7 O7AoV 
Tee WSO. X W TOLXW 
OYKAINAN Kal Tav- 
PACVOE FO | Ta 

KA'YHTYXAITOOABHC kat [t]y[e] Tvxae 70 ? 


For mrovjon instead of wrounoe, cf. avd&ac for avotEa in CLL. G. 
6241; J.H.S. XXVIII (1908), p. 183; and p. 196 below. In 
B.C.H. XXXIIT (1909), p. 67, we have wuyot. v for ot is 
very common; cf. references below, p. 196. For v=oz and 
pv v, ci. Mayser, Gram. der Gr. Pap. pp. 110 f.; 116 f. 


Lebida. 

91. On block near standing columns, 0.95 m. x 0.52 m. 
All edges cut. Upper letters, 0.16 m.; lower ones, 0.11 m. 
high. 
| SRLS men eae 
ENDVM 


92. On block near standing columns; 0.34 m. x 0.71 m. 


Edges cut. 
DeBeDehO AV betel MP 


93. On block used as flagstone near modern quay, 0.65 m. x 
0.45 m. Letters, 0.10 m. high. 


OMBAWIG Fil On PsO N “TaeM Ax. 11 
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94. On block in wall towards the sea, near standing col- 
umns. The stone could not be measured, but is about same 


size as the following. 
Shlma€) 1h 


95. On similar block, 0.50 m. x 0.72 m. 
Ors 


96. On similar block in wall; 0.96 m. x 0.50 m. Letters, 
0.16 m. high. 


Levis 
97. On block 2.21 m. x 0.58 m. Letters, 0.35 m. high. 
pitmnine de ANU 


98. On block 0.51 m. x 0.67 m. Letters, 0.09 m. and 
0.08 m. high. 


N | ni 

ONIAE Col joniae [ Ulpiae Traianae Leptis Magnae 
VODONAVIT no|vo donavit 

lech Retinitis i] Parthice 


The foregoing not improbably all belong, as Mr. Hogarth 
suggests, to one inscription, though it cannot be certainly 
restored till more pieces are found. Perhaps it began with 
No. 91, though how to bring the second line into relation with 
the following lines is not clear: 


Mar |tialis dedicavit Imp. [Caes 
refici Jendum 


Q. Traian ]o Aug. Pio. Pont. Max. In[victo Trib. Pot. Cos. IT Imp[ 
Procos. et. Q] Herrenn[io Etrusco Messio Decio Caes. et C. Vale Jnti[ 
Coljoniae [ Ulpiae Traianae Leptis Magnae 
no |vo donavit[ 

i] Parthice 

99. On broken blocks, which probably join together. 

(a) P Ocandjeleres 
On block 0.85 m. x 0.49 m. Letters, 0.12 m. high. 


(b) SERNIO 
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100. On small base in the sand near modern quay. 


MVLPIVSBAISIIVS M. Ulpius Baispus (?) 
CERIALISMACARI Cerialis Macari[i filius 
BONEMAEMORIAEVI bone maemoriae vi- 

Rl ri. 


101. On much weathered block (1.01 m. x 0.50 m.) near 
shore below standing columns. 
\MCCIOSSONCVMPANT 


Ns | 
oalake 
Benghazi. 

102. On stele in house of British consul. 
feo MT AS TloAepitas 
HPAKAEIAA TH pat eloo 
Pris =A A O'S @ecoados 

103. On cippus in dealer’s house. 

i OF BIER *Aora- 
GileAaG aias 


104. On slab of white marble 0.49 m. x 0.95 m. About 
0.07 m. thick. Letters, 0.03 m. high. It is now in the Ameri- 
can School of Classical Studies in Rome. 


ors UNE Nt ALY sO ACO 
oscars 1 OrN-Osle KiO,N AY eT OLY 
PehenyY ONC NT GNC AMIA KA ETH N 
Paieu No 6 OK TON WN TOY AA TWN KA 
’PONTIZONTWNTOYNAOYCOYTOY 
MeeeowomOonre MHEKAECIMHTOFENOCE 
TEAIACTOYAIWNOCAMHN# | 
"Hy tus adixynoy Tov vadv | cod Tov évTadOa Ge- 
oveBovvtwv, Katatat |yoov Tov oikov avTov 
Kal TO dvoua avtov € |EadiWov ev yeved pia Kal THV 
pepioa abtod pet |a Tov GeoxTovwy ‘lovdaiwy Ka- 
5 tales, tov d€| hpovtilovtwy Tov vaod cov Tov- 
tov, mapOev |e DeordKe, pn ExAeELtN TO yévos & 


“A / aA an 3 , 
ws THS ory |TeX(€)ias TOD aidvos* duyv. 
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Line 2, xatarratnoov suggested by Professor W. M. Ramsay. 
Line 4, cf. Matt. xxiv 51: to wépos avtod pera Tov brroKpLToLV 
Once; and Luke xii 46: To pépos avTov peta Tav ariotov Once. 
In the above restoration we have been much helped by Mr. 
C. H. Turner, Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford, to whom 
Mr. Hogarth showed a photograph of the inscription. Professor 
Ramsay considers the. inscription to be of the time of Justinian. 
The person from whom the stone was bought said it had been 
found at Cyrene. ‘This inscription shows the ecclesiastical use 
of the language of the curse-tablets. For the cursing of one’s 
oixos or otxia, cf. J.G. III, 3, Nos. 58, 59, 69; Audollent, 
Defixionum Tabellae, No. 85 A; and a curse in the Royal 
Ontario Museum of Toronto, published by Professor Fox in 
A.J.P. XXXIV, 1913, pp. 76 f.; cf. Zechariah c.v.; Her. VI, 
86. The reference to the Jews is also of great interest. 

105. At Benghazi, in the house of the British consul, Mr. 
Jones. 


Lprd 
KadXots 
Pid doT pa- 
ros L xy 





Figure 39.—Inscription No. 105. 


For the Actian epoch (A.U.c. 723-24), so common in these 
inscriptions, from which the year 134 is reckoned, cf. OL G. 
5144, 5145'a, line 2. Probably KaA)ois is genitive of the femi- 
nine Kado rather than of the Egyptian name Kandndos or Kad- 


Ans (cf. Pape-Benseler, op. cit. s.v.; and Fick-Bechtel, Gr. 


we 
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Personennamen, p.158). Kaddous = T'addos is also improbable. 
For the use of the mother’s name instead of the father’s, cf. 
references in A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 85, and on pntpdbev Kareic Aa 
ef. also Braunstein, Die politische Wirksamkeit der gr. Frau, 
eee py. ip. 1911, p. 58; Her. I, 170; Polybius, XII, 
5 f. ete. Since, however, this is rather the custom in Asia 
Minor than in the Cyrenaica, De Cou’s suggestion that we 
should translate ‘“ Callo’s slave Philostratus” is a good one. 


Tokra or Teucheira. 
The following inscriptions copied at Tokra, which I have not © 
been able to find in the C./.G., are unpublished, so far as I 
know. 
106. At Tokra in tower of the wall, south of the guard house. 
Block, about 1.25 m. long. Letters, about 0.20 m. high. 


{KEAAC 


"AxéA[a]s for ’Axédys or possibly M[a[p]«erA[os or w]axerA[ ov 
(macellum). . 

107. On block of sandstone, upside down. Diameter of 
wreath, inside of which is inscription, about 0.80 m. In tower 
southwest of guard house near palms. Copy probably inaccu- 
rate. 


L 
KAMA 
AWCKAN L xa b[apevod [x 
i) Sexe 3 "Avt[ wvtos | PA aod Jos 
>A OC 


108. In quarry just behind barracks. 


Sil hk H 


Pe ae On 
AHCANT 
Teh NAG 


"Ejmix[X]H#s, a name which occurs in Smith and Porcher, 
op. cit. p. 110, No. 6, line 23, or Earéens or "Emenys ex dovlAns 
‘Av7|tdXas. 
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109. In the third quarry on the south side. 


E 

KAAALE 

Time ered KadAelretpa | "Avreyd|vou L 
ANTITFO 

Naya) 


KavaAérepa is a new name, but cf. KarrcOepis in Fick-Bechtel, 
op. cit. p. 1dT. 


110. Same place as preceding. 


AO Le) emer ion 

KoAsAeNo heli NEO Ka. ‘Avti[ yo |vo[s 

\ [Les ila ASP. \ "Ap |uorap[xou 
Lael L[cly 


The name Aristarchus at Cyrene occurs also in (I. G. 5135. 


111. In quarry just behind guard house. 


Ls AO. Oy L [v]a @d6v 
LP ALORYe Keir t Aov«tos 
Kell Awol KiAXuy- 
NOZANI vos “Avi- 
Kai Ore KnTOS 

LA | LA y] 


112. In south wall of guard house. 
ACTAONHCIW 
pCa *Aot[¥]Aov (v)noww- 
Ell A TV | 
NK CY 


118. In quarry north of city. 


ERNE New & VG L y PDap[ povbi 
OTTEIPHYG 6 Uepy[v 
MHNA Mnval yopa 


LIA L ia 
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114. In same place as preceding. Possibly we can read as 
follows : 


Nee ee | AY L] py [Xo]a[« 
AIA a “18[o- 
Seach N peve |d[s 
eerewite || Anp| nrpiov 
asl L ky 
115. In same place as preceding. 

IAPA-EC L] ta P[awde- 
KIAATEI i] KerAcy- 
NOCKAA vos Kad(A)- 
IMAXOC (wayxos 
ETA L xd 


Line 2 uncertain. Possibly we should read K. Tadinvds. For 
KiAAunvos, cf. No. 111. 
Corrections to C.I. G. 

From the notes of Mr. De Cou I have been able to make the 
following corrections to the inscriptions from the Cyrenaica 
_ published in C.J.G. 5129 f., which may prove useful for the 
new Corpus. 

OG. 6141-5142: In 5141, line 4, 0.2 G. has F instead of T 
and €, not @, occurs throughout. In 5142, col. 2, line 1, for 
F read [; line 2, for EYITATEY = é€[]e[o]tatrevovtos read 
OYTTATEY = av ]@utatevorvtos; line 5, for OANO read OANOY-— 
TTATO. Probably in the place of o at the beginning and at 
the end, we should read Q, and restore, instead of I[louzarwmava 
T® K[ ads aro |Oa- 
vo|vtos, Lopreve- EK F 
avaTo k[ aro |avOv- ee ie 
mwat|@, as do Smith / xe 
and Porcher, op. is *! q 
cit. p. 118, No. 15. / \ 

These two in- / \ 
scriptionsarefrom | : 
ee a Ue 
low the Fountain A B C D 
of Apollo, on a 
recut drum of a 
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column, 0.59 m. high. C./.G. 5141 is on the flat cut back, 
and 5142 on the front curved side. The left side of both 
inscriptions is now missing. Assuming that the shape of the 
block (in section) was as in the annexed sketch, C.l.G. 5141 
occupied the surface E-G, 5142 the surface A-C. At the time 
(1827) that the copies used for the C.J. G. were made, a fracture 
already existed at the points F and B. The slabs then loosened 
were subsequently cut off, leaving the block E-F to B—-C with 
only the right side of either inscription. 

5144, col. 2. Block found just below the fountain, 0.81 m. 
high, 0.75 m. wide. ‘The side of the block opposite the inscrip- 
tion is cut for the insertion of a draped figure. Col. 2, 1. 2, 
read APTISOENEYS®S for TTISOENEYS. Line 3 read NOSYIOS— 
PAT KAPS for NOSYOISTTAT KATTS, Iladyxap(o)s perhaps bet- 
ter than Ilayxa[Ao]s, the reading of (1G., or Hay«rjs in 
S.G.D.I. 4846. Line 5, read KAAYAIOSISTPO® for KAY- 
AIOSISTP...3. Line 9, read M. SINIOS®JAQNO for |v e. 
SINIOS ... IAQNO. In CLOG. read A for A in every case. 
Lines 9-11 in col. 2 should read as lines 9-11 in col. 1 in the 
C.I.G. On the left side of CLG. 5144, col. 2, is an inscription 
which is not given in the (LG. 


Ilavo.v 








IIv[p japatiov YO 
“as 

-os IroAe| parov 
II roAe- 

S 


The question as to the provenance of C.J. G. 5144, col. 1, 
lines 1-8 and 14-18 will have to be examined again. Mr. 
Norton feels certain that there are at present no inscriptions 
on the block other than column 2 and that given above. He 
suggests that the missing lines may have been on other blocks 
above and below. It is not certain how much of the block is 
lacking at the top. What is certain is that the stone found by 
the Americans is the same as that seen by Della Cella, and his 
readings in general are confirmed (cf. S.G.D.Z. 4846). 
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C.I. G. 5153: Marble stele found in the tomb called Gnesia 
(the church), January, 1911. Remains of moulding at top. 
Height, 0.95 m.; width, 0.34 m. Letters, 0.02 m. Wrongly 
classified among the unpublished inscriptions. The sigma has 
the lower and upper bars spread, not parallel asin 12G. In 
line 2 read AENIOS for INIOS = Ae(é)mos. S.G.D.L. 4864 
also wrongly reads Aeév(0)s in 1. 4. 





Fieurr 40. — C..G. 51538. 


O1.G. 5167: Cf. No. 88 above. It should be demos 
LDervpaio. 

C.I.@. 5178: From tomb east of the camp. TTTOAMAIOC| 
TT .AMAIOY. -The reading IIroA(e)matos IItor(e)patov, rather 
than II[vpa]paios II[vpa]puaiov as in C.L.G., seems certain. 
It is probable that the e came to be but faintly pronounced ; 
ef. modern Tolmeta from Ptolemais. Ptolemaeus occurs also as 
a name in Smith and Porcher, op. cit. p. 75. Of KAAITYXHIN 
at the left, only A remains. Above on same face of the block 
is the inscription TTCHCTIOC, probably not (as De Cou thought) 
the same as O./. G. 5297, where we have FCHCTOC. 

OT. G. 5194: Last letter in first line is © = OC (Kaicapos). 
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The inscription is above the door of a tomb on the south side. 
Letters, 0.13 m. 

C.I.G. 5199: Line 2, there is space for one letter between 
K and Y; line 6 the second letter is Z. 

C.I.G. 5200 6. There are so many mistakes in the copy 
in the C.L.G. (from Pacho) that it is simpler to reprint the 
whole text. 


APPOAEICAIKAIT'T -- EMAICE™ WNAYOENOAAE KEITAI 

TAYTHCONATHPATNAIIPEYE - TAYTAAET WNOCANA.- £ZH 

TOAAPNAKIONTOYTONO- KAIOAS HTINAEICOICEIT py 

IEPNTATNTAMEINAHNAPIAnC NTA'OCIA - OAPCEI 
HPWICOYAEICAOA - - TOC 


“Adpodeioa [4] Kat Ir (oA Jepais ér@v duo évOade Ketrar 
ravTns 6 tatnp ama[ylopeve[e] TatTa A€ywv* os dv al v]véy 
TO Aapvakiov TovTO 7o[ Te| Kal Gal Wy Twa, civoica THO 
lepwratw Tapelw Synvapia trevtakdota* Oapoet, 

npwis, ovdets a0al va |Tos. 

This inscription is just below CLL. G. 5204. “Adpodeioa (an- 
other form probably of “A¢podecta) is found also in J. ALS. 
XXVITI, 1908, p. 198. In C.Z. G. in line 1 we have a [ér]o[u]s 
Ei[p]la[v]a [Kazit]wv[o]s. On the use of two names, cf. 
above. In lne 38 tovro zro[te] is a better restoration than Tov 
torov in C.J.G. On the use of v = ot in avv&n for avoién, cf. 
CI. G. 5241; Judeich, Altertiimer von HMierapolis, p. 104, No. 
97; J.H.S. XXVIII, 1908, p. 183; Meisterhans-Schwyzer, Gr. 
der Att. Ins. p. 59; Bechtel, Aeolica, p. 54; Nachmanson, 
Laute und Formen der Magnetischen Inschriften, p. 45; Bettrdge 
zur Kenntnis der Altgriechischen Volkssprache, pp. 49, 61; May- 
ser, Gram. der Gr. Papyri, pp. 110 f.; Ath ieee 
1911, p. 293; Sh. Oest. Arch. I. Betblatt, XT Vea ieee 
B.C.H. XXXVI, 1912, p. 619. This inscription reminds one 
of the type so frequent in Asia Minor, and especially Lydia 
(cf. Am. J. Phil. XX XI, 1910, pp. 402 f., and references there ; 
cf. also B.C. H. XXXVI, 1912, pp. 606 ff.; Chapot, La Prov. 
Rom. Proc. d Aste, pp. 513 ff.; Daremberg et Saglio, Dict. s.v. 
Sepulcri Violatio; R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 257 ff.). On jpwis 
like jpws as applied to the deceased, cf. above. The sentiment 
at the end is frequent in Greek literature; cf. Eur. Alcestes, 
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Pemeioomes Anth. Pal. XI, 62; from Africa, C.0.0. VIII, 
13392 (ovdi[s aba]vatos e[drvy.]); 17584 (ovdels aPdvaros). 
So in Hamlet, 1, 2,7: ‘“’Tis common; all that lives must die.”’ 
Evwvye is the usual expression in African inscriptions, though 
Oapoe occurs in C.1.G. 4827, cf. CLL. VIII, 10536, 10998, 
12580, 12924, 13392, 18213, but @dpoe is more literary; cf. 
Eur. Ale. 38, 326. On mummy labels (cf. Le Blant, R. Arch. 
1874 and 1875) etwiye, not Pdpoe, occurs. Odpoe wry: 
ovodeis aBavartos occurs frequently in Syrian epitaphs, cf. Le Bas- 
Wadd., lms. d’As. Min. 1829, 1897, 2459, etc.; Rh. Mus. 
XXXIV, 1879, p. 196; CLG. 4463; Prentice, Gr. and Latin 
Ins. of Syria (exp. 1899-1900), Nos. 241, 817; Arch. Rel. VIII, 
1905, pp. 390 f.; X, 1907, pp. 893 f.; R. Ht. Gr. VII, 1894, 
p. 296. 

CLI. G. 5204 from Pacho is very different from the reading 
of Mr. Norton. 


meee A Il WAN HCEY PA 
NeOor.O GF Se WaWweN 1 C4 

Pee AON EY? PANOPOC L's 
Peep eae A. A KOEOAO 


ae eOY Eb) PA 
OPO .C.0f a ¢ 


Levy [X]o(i)a [x or [Meo Jopa- -wavns Evdpd- 
vopos L Xap |ywwv Lk ? 
L -ovdiov Etdppavopos L uf’ 
L uo Papp[ovbi] x Oeddo- 
tos Eidpa- 


vopos bs le 
OT. G. 5207 should read : 
KAXAAIBIA Kavdru Bia 
€TWNLP eran: 
Piven AN 10.0 €.f WN Z "Apapavtos éra@v € 


It is on the right of C1. G. 5194. 

OT. G. 5213. On the south side of necropolis at Tolmeta. 
Norton read in first line for second letter A, not A, and line 2 
for fourth letter A, not A. 
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CI. G. 5216. On north side of cemetery at Tolmeta. 


ILBA:KASTAXA K >Tadak- 
KO aye) Mie Kiov €TOV pe 


O.TGs-5225) line IytoreXOIKY treaq XOlA me 

O.T. G. 5232 is above 5235. In line 1 read M; in line 3 T 
for, and.O-tor'G;- 1n line 4-Avior 

0.2. G. 5235: Line 1 (1st letter) F, (5th) A, (8th) €, as in 
Smith and Porcher, (10th) T. Line 2, (3d and 4th letters) AP, 
(21st and 22d) IT. Line 38, (20th letter) after the | is an A, 
IAIAN. A very incorrect copy is given in Smith and Porcher, 
Toma ath Akl 

- CLL. G. 5238 should read : 


CAABIA LarBia 
AGU OG aA Awoabéa 
| M_H eTov un 


The (1G. has [®da]@Bia, and Smith and Porcher, op. cit. 
p. 67, pl. 54, Ist line, fourth from left, give a very incorrect 
and quite different facsemele. 

C.I. G. 5271, col. 1, line 8, read TOSBAX for TOS LAX. In 
the fourth inscription of C.J G. 5271, to right of preceding 
one, lines 8, 4, De Cou read KAAAAIE|/PAS|KA = KadA(a)tépas. 
But the reading of the C.L.G., KAAAME|PAS = Kadapeépas, 
seems to me better, in view of the African name Kalemerus 
Maurus ; cf. Thieling, op. cit. p. 101, and C.LZ. VIII, 2929. 
Kaddacépa is unknown as a name. 

OI. G. 5275, line 1, should have L at beginning, confirming 
the restoration, and line 8 A for A, confirming KAvtots. In 
line 4, De Cou read A for A, but AH seems more probable 
than AH. 

OI. G. 5289, col. 8, is correct except in last line, where read 
LIH = Lu rather than Ly. In fourth inscription, lines 3, 4, 
read AHMA\TTPQPO = Anua[s] Ipapov, not Anua[wv]e[t]o[s 
asin O.L.G. For name [papos = ®podpos, cf. Fick-Bechtel, 
Gr. Personenn. 243; C1.G. 5157 and 5289; Smith and Porcher, 
op. cit. p. 110, No. 6, lines 20, 55 (IIpapos Kvxvw); p. 111, 
No. 7, line 18 (S.G.D.I. 4833, 4834). 
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CTI. G. 5296, line 2, at end read = for Y; line 4,1 for K: 
line 5, A for A; line 6, KAAAIKEA for KAAAPFKAEA = Kaa- 
[Ad ]|«rAea; line 8, read LEA, missing in CLL. G. 

C1. G. 5298, line 1. De Cou’s copy is not so complete as, 
but different from, C.J.G. line 1. ©@€ Y hs ees As 
ee wee rs CENT POTOICNAPICTOC; 
[OAS ee Herecewitee Gee NA CO SO G, 
@ev|[ wpotros €|vOdde xe[itat O|s €v mpwtoloww aptotos ; 6K[ TwKaL- 
dexé|tns érreto [wa]v[t]a copes. This is much better than 
the many various readings given in the C.l.G. The inscription 
is at Tokra in quarry behind the guard house. 

C.I. G. 5305, line 1, read ¢ for T. For @c’ (numeral before 
decimal), cf. above and CUl. G. 5325, 5851. Line 8, De Cou’s 
copy reads EPENAOY; C.J.G. has EPENNOY = ‘Epevy(d)ov, 
which seems better. In last line read LIO, missing in OL G. 

O.I. G. 5318, line 1, read A for A; ¢ for final |. The form 
Praovyavos = (Praov(i)aves) seems certain. Perhaps the 
name has been corrupted and y developed, as often in Modern 
Greek ; cf. voydet for vodes = voei. 

C.I. G. 5319, line 3, for T read I. 

CI. G. 53821, De Cou’s copy reads: 


ad PARED NS, 
NIBA 
(SAGE oa sf 
A P 


Instead of E[dv]on KaA[mevtos, De Cou suggested ’A[pé ]dop- 
k[os] or E[v]ddpx[ wv] ’Ap[ (uma, which, however, are unknown 
names. 

Cel, G. 5344,'col. 8, line 1, for O read TT. 

CLG. 5851, line 1, for | read E; line 2, for AE read AK (= 
KO; cf. above); line 3, for AGS read IAGo. 

Cor, G. 5358 ¢, line 3, for E read L. 

The copies given in CL.L.G. 5221, 5325, 5336, 5341 are abso- 
lutely correct. Two of the inscriptions published by Smith 
and Porcher, op. cit. pl. 81, No. 18, and pl. 84, No. 24, are now 
in a dismantled tomb which is used as a stable on the left side 
of the road leading to the Roman Theatre. No. 18 is in ex- 
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actly the same position as when copied by Smith and Porcher. 
No. 24 has been much injured. In the uninjured part the only 
difference from Smith and Porcher’s copy is at the beginning 
of lines 6 and 8, where there is no L or trace of such a sign, 


according to Mr. Norton. 
Davip M. ROBINSON. 
Jouns Horpxins UNIVERSITY. 
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GIOTTO’S FIRST BIBLICAL SUBJECT IN THE 
ARENA CHAPEL 


As one enters the Arena Chapel at Padua the most promi- 
nent fresco is that which adorns the triumphal arch immediately 
above the Annunciation. It represents a celestial potentate 
enthroned and surrounded by hovering angels, four of whom 
are in a more distinct attitude of attention (Fig. 1). This de- 
lightful composition, in the swaying lines of which Giotto an- 
ticipates the later perfections of Fra Angelico, has not received 
the attention to which both by intrinsic beauty and topical im- 
portance it is entitled. Ruskin in his essay for the Arundel 
Society, published in 1854, Crowe and Cavalcaselle,! Thode,? 
Brousolle,? Dobbert,4 Pératé,®> and Sirén® were content with 
the title Christ surrounded by Angels. Schnaase-Dobbert,’ 
Moschetti,’ Bayet,? and others have adopted the more satisfac- 
tory designation God the Father surrounded by Angels. But 
this does not account for the prominence given to the compo- 
sition in a scheme that is severely logical. Adolfo Venturi ” 
first perceived the fact that this fresco, being the pendant of 
the great Last Judgment on the entrance wall, must be the 
prologue of a scheme of which the Last Judgment is the epi- 
logue. And further, noting that the figure who stands at 
God’s left hand is identical with the Archangel Gabriel in the 
Annunciation below, Venturi interpreted the subject correctly 
as God despatching Gabriel to announce the Incarnation to the 


1 Hutton, Ed. I, p. 229. 2 Giotto, Leipzig, 1899, p. 106. 

3 Les Fresques-de l’ Arena, Paris, 1905, p. 7. 

4 Dohme, Kunst u. Kiinstler, Italien, I, p. 19. 

5 Michel, Histoire del’ Art, Il, p. 799. 

6 Giotto, Stockholm, 1906, p. 49. 

7 Allge. Gesch. d. Kunst (1876), vol. V, p. 365. 

8 La Cappella degli Scrovegni, Florence, 1904, p. 54. 

9 Giotto, Paris, 1907, p. 68. 10 Storia del’ Arte Italiana, V, 328. 
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elect Virgin. Thus the first subject in the Arena Chapel is 
God decreeing the Incarnation, the last the final act of judg- 
ment and redemption. No more appropriate preface and se- 
quel to the life of Christ and the Virgin as depicted in the 


Figure 1.—Guorro’s First BisLicAL SUBJECT IN THE ARENA CHAPEL. 





Arena Chapel could be imagined, and Venturi’s interpretation 
seems definitive. It is confirmed by the Gospel narrative, 
Luke 1, 26, 27, “ And in the sixth month the Angel Gabriel 
was sent from God unto a city of Galilee, named Nazareth, to 
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a virgin espoused to a man whose name was Joseph, of the 
house of David, and the Virgin’s name was Mary.” This sub- 
ject, though quite rare in art, exists. Emile Male notes it in 
an early fifteenth century manuscript illumination. My friend 
Professor Keyes of Dartmouth has kindly reported an ampli- 
fied version of the theme in the famous tenth century homilies 
of the monk Jacobus. This Greek preacher ventures to put a 
considerable speech in the mouth of the Almighty which may 
be read in Rohault de Fleury’s French translation.!_ There is, 
however, no reason to suppose that the subject was ever common 
or that Giotto followed any immediate iconographic original. 

Study of this charming picture of a celestial court long ago 
convinced me that Giotto’s pictorial amplification of the theme 
was not merely decorative in intention, nor to be explained by 
the brief words of Luke’s Gospel. It seemed likely to me 
that the subject was based on a literary source, and it was 
natural to seek first in the famous devotional text which Gi- 
otto is known to have followed elsewhere in the Chapel, the 
*‘ Meditations on the Life of Christ ” 2 often, but apparently erro- 
neously, attributed to the great Franciscan saint, Bonaventura. 

The first chapter of the Meditations describes the intercession 
of the angels for mankind. (De solicita pro nobis intercessione 
Angelorum.) Several angels prostrate themselves before the 
Most High, reminding him that man has lain long in sin and 
misery and begging that a means of salvation be found. The 
case is argued by Truth and Righteousness against man, by 
Mercy and Peace in his favor. The gentler Virtues finally pre- 
vail over the sterner. According to the prophecy of David 
(Psalm 84, Vulgate version), Mercy and Truth meet together, 
Righteousness and Peace kiss each other. The celestial court 
closes with the despatch of Gabriel to Nazareth after long in- 
structions from God. The author of the Meditations alleges 
the authority of St. Bernard (Homily X, Concerning the 

1 La Sainte Vierge, I, p. 480. The miniature is described as follows: Trois 
personnages assis sur un méme trone et representant probablement la trés sainte 
Trinité environnée d’anges, d’archanges et de seraphins. Au bas l’archange 
recoit l’ordre, 4 gauche il part en volant. The recent Vatican publication of 
these Homilies is not accessible to me. 


21 have used the Venice edition of Bonaventura, Opera Omnia, 1756. The 
Meditationes Vitae Christi are in the 12th tome, pp. 380 ff. 
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Annunciation), and Emile Male,! who has paraphrased this 
scene and very interestingly traced its influence upon French 
miniatures and dramatic mysteries of the fifteenth century, 
accepts the statement. There is, however, no such scene in St. 
Bernard’s famous Homily on the Annunciation, and so far as 
the fairly complete index in the Migne edition serves, the au- 
dacious conceit of transferring the initiative for human salvation 
from God to the Angels seems never to have been entertained 
by the great Cistercian. I suspect St. Bernard is cited in the 
loose mediaeval fashion simply as a notable authority on the 
cult of the Virgin. Possibly the author of the Meditations 
squared his eminently heterodox notion with Divine omniscience 
by the general statement that “the fulness of time had come.” 

However that be, in this description of a celestial court pre- 
paring the way for the Annunciation we surely have the literary 
source of Giotto’s first fresco in the Arena Chapel. Even in the 
present half-effaced condition of the painting it seems safe to 
say that Mercy and Peace, Truth and Righteousness are absent. 
The four most prominent figures —two near the throne; two 
at the front of the angel choirs—are most obviously to be 
explained as the four archangels. Unlike the Northern minia- 
turists cited by Male, Giotto avoids the fantastic personification 
of his original text and treats the subject concretely and exph- 
cably as a celestial audience with God speaking the word which 
Gabriel is to carry to Mary at Nazareth. The only earlier pic- 
torial version of such a theme, that contained in the Homilies of 
Jacobus, represented the three persons of the Trinity seated 
together on a throne, and for that, as for other evident reasons, 
cannot be regarded as Giotto’s original. It appears that, as 
was his usual practice, Giotto read carefully the text he was 
illustrating and selected from it those features which seemed 
most significant and most pictorial. 


1D Art Religieux de la jin du Moyen Age en France. Paris, 1908, pp. 21 ff. 
M. Male gives a complete illustration of Bonaventura’s scene from a late fifteenth 
century Ms. of the Golden Legend, Ms. frangais No. 244, Bibliothéque Nationale. 
He cites as an earlier incipient version, a miniature of Gabriel kneeling before 
God in the Breviary of the Duke of Bedford, 1450. Ms, lat. 17, 294, Bibl. Nat. 
His other examples are later. In fact, the ‘‘ Meditations ’’ seem to have arrived 
late in the North. Henry Thode in Franz von Assisi has cursorily analyzed the 
Meditations, omitting, however, this scene and its significance. 
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Giotto’s seems to be the only instance of this theme being 
used in Italy, and this is another reason for supposing that he 
took it directly from that highly fanciful and by no means or- 
thodox tract, the Meditations. The swelling current of Mari- 
olatry willingly let the conceit of a celestial audit sink into a 
perhaps deserved oblivion. The blessed Virgin herself so fully 
engrossed men’s interest and devotion that no one felt any curi- 
osity as to what may have preceded the fateful words Ave Marta, 
gratia plena, even though such antecedents lay in the eternal 


purposes of God himself. 
FRANK J. MATHER, JR. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY, 
Princeton, New JERSEY. 
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A VASE FRAGMENT FROM VARI! 


THE bit of an ancient vase which is reproduced herewith 
(Fig. 1)? was picked up at Vari in March, 1911. Just below 
the mouth of the cave is a small pile of earth, which was doubt- 
less thrown out at the time of the excavation of the cave by 
members of the American School in 1901.3 And at the foot 





Figure 1.— Vase FRAGMENT FROM VARI. 


of this pile, lying face upward and perfectly clean, on a little 
grassy spot, this fragment was found. It had recently been 
broken in two, and still bears near the top what are perhaps 
the marks of the hob-nailed shoe that trod upon it. 


1 This paper was read at the meeting of the Institute in Washington, Dec. 30, 
1912. 

2I am indebted for the excellent photograph to the kindness and skill of 
Mr. Albert W. Barker of Haverford College. 

8 Cf. A.J.A. VII, 1903, pp. 263 ff. 
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The two pieces joined measure about 3} inches (8.4 cm.) 
between the extreme points, and this line is very nearly paral- 
lel with the wheel marks on the back of the fragment. The 
greatest height at right angles to this line is about two inches. 
The completed picture, however, to judge from the space re- 
quired to complete the figures that partially appear at present 
—vz.e. enough for a head and shoulders at the top and probably 
enough for a full-length figure at the left, possibly also for 
Pan at full length below the centre — must have been at least 
eight inches from top to bottom. 

The curvature of the fragment also shows that it is from a 
vase of some size. Two of my colleagues from the depart- 
ments of physics and mathematics, Professors Frederic Palmer, 
Jr., and Albert H. Wilson, kindly gave me their help in cal- 
culating the diameter of the vase. Three methods were tried: — 
by the use of a pair of compasses and measurement of different 
chords, results of from 9 to 184 inches were obtained for the 
external diameter; by the use of a spherometer, 12.38 inches. 
The simpler, but in such a case, perhaps, not ineffective, method 
of applying the fragment experimentally to circles of various 
diameters, showed that its curvature coincided pretty closely 
with a circle of fourteen inches. The variation in results by 
the first two methods is, needless to say, sufficiently accounted 
for by the irregular thickness of the fragment, viz., from 
5.46 mm. to 5.91 mm. Since the other pieces of red-figured 
vases, large enough for an eight-inch picture, which were found 
at the time of the excavation, seem, as reported, to be probably 
all of the oxybaphon, or bell-shaped, type of erater,! it is not un- 
reasonable to infer that this is also probably a part of a vase 
of the same sort. 

_ As for the subject matter of the painting, we have first in 
the centre, the upper part of what seems pretty clearly to be 
a head of Pan, with horns and animal’s ears, and a fillet or 
band.? On the very edge of the fragment, just in front of the 
lip, is a tiny angle of white. The upper lip also protrudes 
slightly, so that it would seem that we have here the tip of a 


1See A.J.A. 1903, pp. 320 ff. 
2 It resembles rather closely a Pan on a Cyrenaic hydria (British Museum, : 
E 228). 
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syrinx or a pipe. The position of Pan’s head, tilted slightly 
backward, would also agree with this supposition. The horns 
show very delicate, curved, interior markings. On and above 
the left horn and elsewhere on the background various lines 
can be made out which seem to be part of the artist’s prelimi- 
nary sketch on the clay. Behind Pan’s head is the corner of a 
rectangular white object, which might be either a cista (doubt- 
less in that case in some one’s hands), or a stele, or an altar. 

In front of Pan’s forehead is a woman’s left hand and fore- 
arm, and part of the sleeve and embroidered front of her 
chiton. On this hand, held palm up and not quite as high as 
her shoulder, rests the lower part of a white open-work basket, 
through which the edge of the bearer’s shoulder can be seen. 
This object is apparently a new example to be added to the 
group of seven collected by Miss Richter in A.J.A. XI, 1907, 
423 ff.,1 which, if we accept her interpretation of them, are 
baskets of metal in which high-born Athenian maidens carried 
offerings of the first fruits in Dionysiac processions. The posi- 
tion in which this is held in our fragment would seem to indi- 
cate that the holder is standing rather than sitting. The missing 
right hand may well have been resting upon the top to steady 
it, as in a lecane from Kertsch cited by Miss Richter.2 The 
presence of Pan in our scene is certainly not at variance with 
the idea of a Dionysiac connection for these baskets. 

Finally at the top we have a series of lines (like the other 
interior details, in light brown glaze), which finally resolve 
themselves into the folds and embroidery of the upper part of 
a woman’s chiton. There is the same general style of decora- 
tion as on the front and sleeve of the other woman’s garment. 
At the top is a trace, apparently, of the neckband. From this 
several curving lines radiate, the light foids over the bosom. 
To the right is part of the broad decorative strip which ran 
down the middle of the front, consisting of a zigzag series of 
parallels flanked by spirals or pothooks and pairs of short 
straight lines. On the left is a similar group of spirals bor- 
dered on the right by a curved line, — the joining, apparently, 


1 This reference I owe to Professor D. M. Robinson of Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity. 
2 loc. cit.; Arch. Anz. 1907, pp. 134 ff. 
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of sleeve and dress. I have no doubt, then, that we have here 
one of the half- or third-length figures common enough in the 
backgrounds of later vases, and even rising, as here, directly 
out of the background. 

I have thus far spoken of headband, basket, and the uncer- 
tain object on the right, as white. This is certainly their 
appearance at present, but a tiny fleck of color on the bottom 
of the basket suggested the use of a magnifying-glass, which, 
in turn, revealed the fact that originally all the white of the 
painting was overlaid with a golden yellow glaze. Plain 
traces of it are preserved in many places, and although else- 
where the white surface is worn and rough, these yellow specks 
show a finished surface. Whether by any possibility the yellow 
could be the remains of gilding, I do not know. In any case, 
the golden color brings the offering basket into closer agree- 
ment with the other seven previously referred to, which are ‘ 
gilded in every case when the vase dates from a period in 
which gilt was used.! And the color would apparently indi- 
cate, not only that it is a gilded metal basket that is repre- 
sented, but also that it is a golden headband, and perhaps a 
metal-covered box on the right rather than stele or altar. 

As to the date of this fragment, I am led by the carelessness 
with which the black varnish is apphed (e.g. between the 
horns), and in general by the combination of technical skill 
and facility with hastiness of execution, by the polychrome 
coloring, by the beauty, almost effeminate, of the face of Pan, 
by the delicate inner markings, especially on the horns, by the 
representation of rich embroidery, by the half-length figure in 
the background,? as well as by the shape of vase,—if we may 
assume that this was an orybaphon, a form of short vogue,? — 
to believe that it was painted not far from 400 B.c. 

Wn. W. Baker. 


HAVERFORD COLLEGE. 


LA.J.A. XI, 1907, p. 426. 

2 Walters, Hist. of Anc. Pottery, I, 466; Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan 
Vases in the British Museum, IV, 8. 

3 Walters, Hist. I, 468; Smith, Catalogue of Greek and Etruscan Vases in 
the British Museum, III, 15. 
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THE PRINCETON MADONNA AND SOME RELATED 
PAINTINGS 


In the American Journal of Archaeology Cfirst series), Vol. 
IX, No. 1 (1894), Professor Arthur L. Frothingham, during a 
discussion of ‘Byzantine Artists in Italy,’ refers to the Ma- 
donna and Child of the Uffizi, which bears the signature of 
one Andrea Rico of Candia, with whom Mr. Frothingham 
identifies Andrea Tafi, mosaicist of the Florentine baptistery. 
_ Of this painting, he justly observes that it is “perhaps the 
most beautifully executed of the early portable Byzantine 
paintings in Italy.” Such being the case, Princeton Univer- 
sity, in the recent acquisition of an almost exact duplicate of 
the Florentine work, may well lay claim to possessing the finest 
Byzantine painting in America. 

The picture was purchased for Princeton by Professor 
Allan Marquand at the Eugene Benson sale in New York City, 
in February, 1911. Previous to its entry into the Benson 
collection it had hung for centuries in the private chapel of 
the Beltramini family at Venice. A thorough cleaning has 
revealed almost unexpected beauties. Like the Uffizi panel, 
that of Princeton represents the Madonna holding the Divine 
Infant, while above, to right and left, hover small angels bear- 
ing the instruments of the passion. The Child clings to His 
Mother’s hand, as He looks over His shoulder to perceive the 
angel bearing toward Him the cross. From His right foot 
dangles a sandal held by a single loose string (Figs. 1 and 2). 

Identity of subject in the two pictures finds its counterpart 
in identity of treatment. In each the Madonna’s robes are 
treated with unusual breadth of fold, and are free from gold 
hatchings. In each, the Child is clad in a white undergar- 
ment decorated with trifoliate sprigs and with berries, arranged 
somewhat better in the Princeton than in the Uffizi example. 
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The Child’s sash and mantle are heavily marked with gold 
lines. The Gothic lettering of the inscription of the Prince- 
ton picture is considerably more defaced than that of the Uffizi 





Figure 1.—Maponna IN THE UFFIzZI GALLERY. 


panel, yet sufficient remains legible to give assurance that the 
two pictures bear precisely the same wording.? 
There is, too, in the Princeton panel a clearly distinguish- 


1 Mr. Frothingham, op. cit. p. 47, has transliterated it thus: Qui primo 
candidissime gaudium prehindicat | nu(n)e passionis signacula car\nem vero 
Chr(istu)s mortalem i(n)duit. Timens que letum talia pavet cernendo. 
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able inscription, IhHSXPS, above the head of the Infant. An 
M and a G, further, serve to distinguish the heavenly visitants 
as the archangels Michael and Gabriel. In short, the only 








Figure 2,.— THE PRINCETON MADONNA. 


differences between the signed Uffizi icon and the unsigned 
one at Princeton are to be found in a very slight variation in 
the proportion of the panels, and in the fact that, while the 
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personages of the Uffizi example are furnished with very 
simple halos, those of Princeton are provided with halos richly 
and elaborately engraved. Granting the genuineness of the 
Uffizi signature, there is, then, every reason to believe that 
Princeton is the fortunate owner of a work not merely from 
the shop, but from the hand of Andrea Rico of Candia. 

Important by virtue of its intrinsic quality, the picture pos- 
sesses further value as an additional link in a chain of evidence 
pointing to the great popularity and influence of the Cretan 
school of Rico in both Italy and the Eastern Empire. In his 
essay, Mr. Frothingham observes that, in the church of S. 
Alfonso de Liguori in Rome, is a Byzantine painting, known to 
have come from Crete, which represents exactly the some com- 
position as the Uffizi panel, even to the hanging sandal. 

The Christ Child frightened at the prophetic vision of future 
suffering constitutes a new iconographic idea; the little falling 
shoe adds a humanizing touch of genre. Both are what we 
might expect of the revitalized Byzantine painting of the late 
thirteenth or early fourteenth century; and, entirely apart 
from considerations of technical mastery, would be sufficient to 
account for the popularity of their inventor and for the multi- 
plication of the type, either at first hand or through successive 
copies. Indeed, Eméric David! cites a small panel in the col- 
lection of one M. Artaud, similar in composition to that of 
Florence and probably one of the samples sent by Rico to 
Italy for the obtaining of what must have been numerous 
orders. Mr. Frothingham has, in his Princeton home, such a 
small panel, evidently by Rico. Although in this picture the 
Child is represented in the act of benediction, instead of intent 
upon the impending symbols of the passion, the dropped sandal 
occurs. 

While in Italy we appear to encounter Rico in original mas- 
ter works,? our knowledge of his apparently wide influence in 
the east must, for the present, be founded on more or less de- 
based copies. Diehl mentions an important Madonna of the 


1 Histoire de la Peinture au Moyen Age, Paris, 1845, p. 125, note. 

2 See, however, the Catalogue of the Naples Museum, ed. 1893, p. 247, Nos. 
44 and 46, and Ricci’s Galleria de Parma, ed. 1896, pp. 342 and 350, Nos. 441 
and 447. The Turin gallery possesses a Death of the Virgin attributed to Rico. 
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Passion in the church of Saint Clement at Ochrida in Mace- 
donia! which would seem very like the Uffizi and Princeton 
panels. But it is among the plates of Likatcheff’s great work, 





Figure 3.— Mapvonna ; LiIkATCHEFF COLLECTION. 


Matériaux pour 0 Histoire de VIconographie Russe, St. Peters- 
burg, 1906, that we find, not only definite analogies to Rico’s 


1 Diehl, Manuel d’ Art Byzantin, Paris, 1910, p. 748. 
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Italian pictures, but data, as well, for reconstructing other of 


his works. 
Here we find three examples, all from M. Likatcheff’s private 





Figure 4.— Maponna; LikaTcHEFF COLLECTION. 


collection, of the Madonna of the Passion, of which the Uffizi 
and Princeton panels represent the high type. Of these the 
closest analogue, a somewhat coarsened but still exact copy 
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(Fig. 3), presents the composition in all its parts, even to the 
inscriptions, which, in this instance, are in Greek instead of in 
Latin.! <A variation occurs in the omission of the letters above 
the head of the Infant and the introduction over the Madonna’s 


right shoulder of the word H AMOAVNTOC balancing the main 
inscription. 

In two other successively coarser and probably late examples,” 
(Figs. 4 and 5), the long inscription is omitted, the dainty 
pattern of the Child’s tunic reverts to gold hatching, and the 
workmanship of the seemingly elaborate halos is inferior. Both 
pictures are interesting mainly as evidence of the surviving 
popularity of the theme. 

Again, in the same collection are to be encountered two 
examples® of another type at first sight distinct in its en- 
semble. Here the Mother supports the Child with her right 
hand, balancing Him with the left. Her cheek is pressed 
against that of the Babe, who rather awkwardly dangles an in- 
scribed scroll.4. Right and left above are half figures of ador- 
ing angels.®° The first element here to challenge attention is 
the recurrence of the motive of the hanging sandal. Closer 
examination reveals the interesting fact that in its details this 
composition exhibits but slight variations from that of the 
Madonna of the Passion. Although the weight of the Babe is 
shifted from one of the Mother’s hands to the other, the position 
of those hands is but little affected. Her head is but little 
more inclined, and the changed position of the Child is achieved 
mainly by alterations in the pose of head and torso. 

If we place the better of the two examples of this composi- 
tion (Fig. 6) side by side with the Uffizzi Rico, we are im- 
pressed by the strong similarity not only of the forms, but of 
the accomplished technique of the two. Somewhat less fine, 


1 Likatcheff, op. cit. pl. XXXIV, No. 65. 

2 As above, pl. XX XII, No. 63, and pl. XX XIII, No. 64. 

8 As above, pl. XX XVII, No 68, and pl. XXXV, No. 66. 

*The inscription: is taken from the Gospel of Luke, iv, 18: ‘‘ The spirit of 
the Lord is upon me because he annointed me.’’ Cf. Isaiah 1xi, 1. 

5The famous icon of Karyais at Mount Athos seems to be derived from the 
same original. See Brockhaus, Die Kunst in den Athos Kléstern Leipzig, 1891, 
p. 923. A somewhat similar SL is described, p. 98, and attributed to 
the fifteenth century. : 
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perhaps because less cleaned, than the Uffizi icon, that of the 
Likatcheff collection is so close to it as to put almost beyond 
the field of doubt its origin from the same atelier. To be sure, 








Figure 5.— Maponna; LiIkaTCHEFF COLLECTION. 


the embroidered garment of the Child here gives way to an 
elaborate system of gold hatchings, but the management of this 
system, in its delicate certainty, bears intimate resemblance to 
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that which occurs in the Uffizi and Princeton pictures; while it 
is worthy of note that the unusually rich and well executed en- 





Figure 6.— Maponna; LikatcHEFF COLLECTION. 


graving of the halos is almost identical with that of the Prince- 
ton example. 
Intermediate, or perhaps transitional, between the two types 
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already discussed is a third in the Likatcheff collection! (Figs. 
7 and 8). Here the Mother supports the Infant as in the first 
composition. He, however, places His left hand only in that 


x 


She 





Figure 7.— Mapvonna ; LIkaTCHEFF COLLECTION. 


of the Madonna: for with the right He clasps a closed scroll. 
His cheek lies against that of His Mother, as in the first compo- 


1 As above, pl. XL, No. 72, and pl. XLI, No. 78. 


ey 
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sition. Again the hanging sandal appears. Whether this third 
type harks back to an original design by Rico, or is of composite 





Figure 8.— Maponna; LIkaATCHEFF COLLECTION. 


derivation, would be difficult to say. The better of the two 
pictures suggests possibility of a specific original; the absurd 
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Ficgurn 9.— Maponna; LikaTCHEFF COLLECTION. 


position of the Madonna’s left hand, in the second, seems to 
imply thoughtless adaptation from separate sources. 
A fourth, and certainly still later derivative,! in which the 


1 As above, pl. XX XVIII, No. 70. 
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dropped sandal again appears, is a mixture of the first and 
second types. The scroll is here omitted, and the Child, in 
evident terror, clasps His Mother’s neck with His right hand, 
while, with His left, He points to one of two angels who come 
bearing the instruments of the passion (Fig. 9). 

The provenance of the pictures in the Likatcheff collection is — 
not stated in the index of plates. It is a fair assumption that 
most of them are from Russia, whose active school of painting 
from the tenth century on was dominated by Greek masters 
and masterpieces.! The importance, further, of the Cretan 
school among the followers of the Greek manner is attested in 
the Mount Athos Handbook,’ while in addition to that of Rico 
of Candia the names of no less than three other, though later, 
Cretan painters are known to us: Nicholas, Victor,? and The- 
ophanes.* Among these, however, that of Rico is the most 
potent; for in him we perceive something of a personality ; 
master of a Cretan atelier whose products followed the paths 
of commerce east and west ; observer of tradition, yet respon- 
sive to the urgent Zeitgeist of his century ; inventor of a new 
iconography of the Madonna ; half timid perpetrator of genre. 
In the still conservative lands orientward from the Adriatic, 
recognition of him expresses itself in the long-continued repeti- 
tion of his works. In awakened Italy, it prompts the invita- 
tion that brings Rico first to Venice and thence, perhaps, to 
Florence, honored in the commission to aid in restoring the 
half-forgotten mosaic art. 

Homer EATON KEYES. 
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1 Mufioz, L’ Art Byzantin a 0 Exposition de Grotta Ferrata, Rome, 1906. 

2 Didron et Durand, Manuel d’Iconographie Chrétienne Grecque et Latine, 
Paris, 1845, p. 51. For a discussion of the date of this Handbook, see Brock- 
haus, op. cit. pp. 158 ff. 

3 Likatcheff Index numbers 50 and 124. 

4 Dalton, Byzantine Art and Archaeology, Oxford, 1911, p. 308. Further 
data concerning Cretan painters are apparently entombed in Russian, in Konda- 
koff’s Iconography of the Virgin, St. Petersburg, 1911, reviewed in the Byzan- 
tinische Zeitschrift, May, 1912, pp. 350 ff. 
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ARCHITECTURAL BACKGROUNDS IN THE SERIES 
OF “SCENES FROM THE LIFE OF SAN BER- 
NARDINO” AT PERUGIA 


IN all the history of Umbrian art there is no problem harder 
to solve than that presented in the series of Scenes from the Life 
of San Bernardino in the gallery at Perugia. One critic has 
attributed these paintings to the School of Verona, another to 
that of Siena, and others to that of Umbria. Orsini, writing 
in the eighteenth century, attributed them to Pisanello, who he 
said painted them in 1487.1 Subsequent critics pointed out 
that Pisanello died in 1451, yet there is undeniably a courtly, 
one might almost say materialistic, feeling in the paintings more 
akin to Pisanello’s style than to the works of the Umbrian 
school. Venturi gives the initiative of the composition to two 
co-workers of the Sienese school: Francesco di Giorgio Martini 
and Neroccio di Landi. The execution, however, he considers 
to have been done largely by the great Umbrian, Perugino. In 
Venturi’s criticism the importance of Perugino looms larger 
as the critic reconsiders the problem. 


1 The only date on any painting is 1473, incorporated in the architecture in 
the Miracle of a Woman rescued from a Well. 

2 Jean Carlyle Graham, The Problem of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, p. 63 ; Sieg- 
fried Weber, Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, p. 65. 

3 Compare L’ Arte, 1909, p. 196; Storia dell’ Arte, VII, pp. 510-5138, and 
L’ Arte, 1911, Fase. 1°. Venturi’s criticism is weakened, however, by a very 
curious mistake, for which we must blame the proofreader. In the two articles 
in L’ Arte and in Vol. VII, of the Storia, the critic mentions two of the panels. 
as by Francesco and Neroccio. Those two he calls The Birth of San Ber- 
nardino and the Miracle of the Sterile Woman. Asa matter of fact the two 
titles refer to one and the same painting (Fig. 2) calledin the Museum catalogue 
Il Miracolo di una Sterile. This is the only painting in the series the subject of 
which has to do with a birth. In this curious expansion of one composition into 
two, one of the remaining seven had to be overlooked. All are accounted for 
except the Miracle of a Boy Wounded by a Bull (Fig. 3). The most recent 
article in LZ’ Arte mentions the paintings reproduced in Figures 4-7 as by 
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The attribution of the paintings to Fiorenzo di Lorenzo! 
dates back to Crowe and Cavaleaselle. This criticism, some- 
what timidly made, was seized by later critics and now is the 
most generally accepted of the attributions, though nearly 
always with reservations. Both Weber and Berenson give the 
credit of the series to Fiorenzo, but do not agree as to the com- 
position actually painted by him. No. 8 in the catalogue,? 
called there the miracle dz una attratta (Fig. 9); by Berenson, 
Another Miracle ; and by Weber, The Miracle of a Woman Res- 
cued from a Well,’ is given by both critics to Fiorenzo. To him 
again both give the Miracle of the Blind Man (Fig. 5). Over 
the Miracle of the Accident by Falling® the critics divide, Beren- 
son giving it to Fiorenzo, while Weber sees in it the strong in- 
fluence of Fiorenzo on his pupil Pintoricchio. Venturi gives 
the panel to Perugino as he does the Miracle of the Blind Man 
and the miracle di una attratta. The three critics assert the 
same three attributions in regard to the Miracle of the Prisoner 


(Fig. 6).8 


Perugino, and those in Figures 8-9 as by an Umbrian follower of Niccolo da 
Foligno. The article implies, therefore, that Figures 2-3 represent the two works 
by Francesco and Neroccio. One of these is the Miracle of a Boy Wounded by 
a Bull. This, then, is almost surely the picture which Venturi had in mind 
when he mentioned a second composition by Francesco and Neroccio. I wrote 
Professor Venturi calling his attention to the error in the transcription of the 
titles of the two paintings, and received a most courteous reply from him that 
the confusion would be cleared away in the second part of Volume VII of the 
Storia. 

Since this article was in type the second part has appeared. Iam pleased to 
see that Professor Venturi has confirmed my opinion, in so far as he has aban- 
doned the attribution of two of the panels to Francesco and Neroccio. He has 
redistributed his attributions with regard to the various panels (see Part II, 
Vol. VII, of the Storia, pp. 470-482), but his discussion does not seem to me to 
affect the arguments already advanced in this article. It is interesting to note, 
however, that Pintoricchio now figures in the list. 

1The attribution is thus given in the catalogue of the Pinacoteca Vannucci at 
Perugia. 

2 Alinari photo. No. 5660. 

3 Note the ease with which confusion might arise from the uncertainty of the 
subjects of the composition. 

4 Alinari photo. No. 5661. 

5In the catalogue Il Miracolo di un Malconcio per Caduta. Alinari photo. 
No. 5659. 

6 Alinari photo. No. 5663. 
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Figure 2.—ScENE FROM THE LIFE OF SAN BERNARDINO IN PERUGIA. 
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There now remain three panels of the attributions concern- 
ing which I have made no mention.! They are the Miracle of 
the Man Wounded by Arms (Fig. 4),? that of the Man Wounded 
by a Mattock (Fig. 8), and that of the Boy Wounded by a Bull 
None of these is in Berenson’s list. All three, according to 
Weber, are inspired by Fiorenzo, but in execution unworthy of 
him. The first two Venturi says are by an Umbrian follower 
of Niccold da Foligno.® The last, as I have said, he probably 
considers by Francesco and Neroccio. 

I have mentioned the biography of Mrs. Jean Carlyle 
Graham, but I have not cited her attributions in regard to these 
panels, and for good reason. She offers none. After a very 
careful analysis of the series she comes frankly to the conclu- 
sion that she does not know by whom the panels were painted, 
but that she does not consider them to be by Fiorenzo. This 
attitude is the more honest in that the author admires the series 
and admits that their attribution to the painter whose biography 
she writes would shed much lustre on him. Bearing in mind 
not only the strong impulse of a biographer to laud his subject, 
but also the almost invariable desire of scholars to advance a 
“theory ” when they are writing about anything, we must give 
Mrs. Graham’s dispassionate criticism careful consideration. 

So much for a very long and involved introduction to the 
problem; long of necessity and involved from the nature of the 
problem itself. Our task is now to examine the architectural 
backgrounds and see what light they shed on the situation. 
The architectural background is always a factor in the criticism 
of a painting which has such a background at all, but its impor- 
tance varies. In five of the compositions in our series one 
might call the architecture of preponderant importance. Two 
more have architecture worth careful examination, the eighth 
has practically no architecture at all. Given this proportion, 
one must readily admit the importance of the architecture in 
the series. 

Another fact which we must grant is that, while there are 
variations in the panels, the series as a whole is enough of a 


1The Miracle of the Sterile Woman is not in Berenson’s list. 
2 Alinari photo. No. 5665. 8 Alinari photo. No. 5664. 
4 Alinari photo. No. 5662. 5 See L’ Arte, 1911, Fasc. 1°. 
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unit to warrant the assumption that one individual may be held 
generally responsible for it. Glancing over the series, it is 
inconceivable that A did one or two panels, then B came along 
and, seeing them, did one or two more, being followed in 
equally hap-hazard fashion by C, and so on. Granted then 
that some one master is responsible for the series, we must 
recognize in him a man with a strong sense of architectural 
design. The painter who elaborates his architecture without 
understanding architectural construction invariably betrays 
himself. I can give no better example of what I mean than 
the two panels in the Galleria Barberini in Rome, there attrib- 
uted to Fra Carnevale.! In these panels we have a delight in 
architectural elaboration only equalled by the painter’s abysmal 
ignorance of construction. The painter of the San Bernardino 
series had as great a delight in elaborate architecture, but he 
manifestly knew what he was about when he designed it.? 
Venturi realized this when he gave the designing of the archi- 
tecture in the series to Francesco di Giorgio. 

There are, however, grave difficulties in the way of accept- 
ing Venturi’s dictum. In the first place it is confusingly put. 
After speaking of the first two quadretti the critic goes on to 
say “Nei due quadretti e negli altri Francesco di Giorgio 
Martini segno le architetture.”? The meaning of “segno”’ is 
doubtful. We do not know whether it means that the Sienese 
master designed the architecture or that he actually painted 
it. One would think, of course, the former, but in the Storia 
Venturi writes of Francesco “il quale . . . pose nel fondo 
modelli architettonici, finemente disegnate e coloriti.”* If 
Francesco designed and painted the architecture in the series, 
there is little credit due Perugino. The figures, though some of 
them are finely painted, are so tiny as to be comparatively 


‘1Qne the Presentation, the other the Visitation, but in both the subject is 

merely an excuse for the background. 

2Weber proves at least an acquaintance with architectural design for 
Fiorenzo when he proves that the painter had been employed on the construc- 
tion of the Scuole in the Piazza del Sopramuro at Perugia. See Weber, op. cit. 
pp. 89-91. See also a pamphlet, La Piazza del Sopramuro, by Professor 
Adamo Rossi, Perugia, 1887, written on the occasion of the erection of a statue 
to Garibaldi in the Piazza. 

8 7? Arte, 1911, Fasc. 1°. 4 Storia del Arte, VII, p. 512. 
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unimportant. Space, light, air, all the more important praises 
by the critics of the series would belong to the composer, not 
to the painter of the figures. Only in two panels, the Miracle 
of the Prisoner and that of the Accident by Falling, would 
Perugino get any real credit. 

We must also ask ourselves if Perugino would have consented 
to paint the figures in an architectural framework as elaborate 
as the one provided by Francesco. In 14738, the only date 
incorporated in any of the panels,! Perugino was twenty-seven 
years old. One might imagine that any other painter’s style 
but Perugino’s might have changed between 1473 and 1478,? 
but bearing in mind that, of all painters, Perugino was most 
notorious, even in Renaissance times, for never changing his 
style, one doubts very much if any material change could have 
come about in five years. 

The Perugino architectural background is one of the most 
familiar in all art, and it is always marked by the sternest 
possible simplicity. Every superfluous ornament in the archi- 
tecture, which is generally of wood, is suppressed. Only in the 
Delivery of the Keys, did Perugino approach anything like an 
elaborate architectural background, and there the buildings 
are reduced to the middle distance, and the pavement is the 
only really striking architectural feature, if, indeed, we may 
call it such. At twenty-seven Perugino had a mind of his 


1 In the miracle di una attratta is an arch bearing the inscription 


“6S, P. Q. R. DIVO TITO DIVI VESPASIA 
NI] FILIO VESPASIANO AUGUSTO 
A.D. MCCCCLXXIII. FINIS.” 


Weber points out that the arch, many of the motives of which have been 
- copied from the arch of Titus in Rome, and the inscription may mean that the 
artist had visited Rome, or, possibly, that he had copied an inscription on a 
triumphal arch in honor of Tito Vespasiano Strozzi when he visited Perugia as 
Ambassador from Ferrara. Of the two, Weber favors the latter theory. In 
this case one is tempted to wonder if the date might not have been copied direct 
from the triumphal arch and refer to its completion rather than the completion 
of the painting. Fortunately, the strong probability is, that the date refers to 
the painting. I say fortunately, else our only clue to the date of the whole 
series would be obliterated. 

2 The date of Perugino’s earliest datable painting, the St. Sebastian at Cer- 
queto. 
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own, and it is very doubtful if, with his life-long tendency to 
architectural simplicity, he would have consented to paint the 
little figures in Francesco’s intricate design. 

And, if it is doubtful whether Perugino could have painted 
the figures, it is absolutely inconceivable that he could have 
painted the architecture from Francesco’s design. In design 
the architecture is real and constructive. In color it is far too 
glaring and brilliant to be possible. The photographs of 
some of the panels have the appearance of having been taken 
from actual buildings. Such an illusion before the actual 
works would be impossible on account of the gaudiness of the 
colors. Had Francesco merely designed the architecture and 
Perugino colored it, the latter sober painter would have been 
responsible for all the gaudiness of the colors, and the conse- 
quent unreality of the paintings ; in short, he would have been 
exhibiting characteristics diametrically opposed to those proved 
by every one of his important works. Decidedly, it seems to 
me, we must exclude Perugino from serious connection with 
the series. 

Disposing of Perugino, then, let us examine Venturi’s state- 
ment that Francesco di Giorgio designed the architecture in 
the whole series. The critic’s opinion seems to have its incep- 
tion in his identification of the hand of the master of the Birth 
of San Bernardino with that of the author of a scene from the 
Life of San Benedetto in the Utfizi (Fig. 1).1 The latter is 
given by Jacobsen to Francesco and Neroccio, the former de- 
signing the architecture, and this theory Venturi accepts. He 
therefore gives the Birth of San Bernardino (and the Miracle 
of the Boy wounded by a Bull?) to Francesco and Neroccio. 
In the rest of the series the figures were obviously not by 
Neroccio, but Venturi retained Francesco to account for the 
architecture. There is nothing a priori incredible in Francesco 
and Neroccio working together to produce the paintings, but 
it is extremely unlikely that the former designed architec- 
ture to be filled in, not only by his compatriot, but also by the 
Umbrians: Perugino and the unknown followers of Niccolo 
Liberatore. Moreover, if he designed the architecture for the 
whole series, would he have been likely to give it paramount 


1 Storia dell’ Arte, VII, p. 512. 
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importance in five panels, less in two, and in one reduce it to 
the indication of a few towers in the far distance ? 

Certain proof that Francesco did not design the architecture 
for all the painting is offered by the Miracle of the Man 
wounded with a Mattock (Fig. 8), a composition so bad that I 
think we must exclude any but the slightest participation in it 
by the man whom we hold responsible for the whole series. 
Especially the architecture is a crude and wholly unsuccessful 
attempt to imitate that of the other compositions. It'is weak, 
thin, and a mere attempt to conceal, by exaggeration of the 
bizarre, the painter’s poverty of invention. Look for a mo- 
ment at the pavement. In every other painting the pavement 
is monumentally plain or ornamented with a fine mosaic, 
broadly treated, in colors variegated, but temperate. The pave- 
ment in the Mattock miracle is embellished by a chequer of 
plain lines, exactly like the lines of a pavement in miniature, 
grossly exaggerated and clumsily executed. The same effect, 
only worse, one sees in the lines like a spider’s web which encircle 
the bull’s-eyes in the chapel wall. While the lne of this wall 
is straight on plan, the bull’s-eyes appear to look out at radiat- 
ing angles from the centre of the chapel. The transition from 
the roof to the chapel dome shows the most abject poverty of 
design, and the dome itself, egg-shaped and lined with numer- 
ous weak ribs, is distinctly falling over backwards. The 
_whole creation would be impossible except in plaster, and the 
faults which I have mentioned are all in the original design. 
Since the painting is as bad as the design, it seems reasonable 
to consider both by the same hand, and that hand was not that 
of Francesco di Giorgio. The Sienese master was a great 
architect, and no architect, great or small, would have had 
anything to do with the painting under discussion. 

Here then is one of the paintings in which Francesco did 
not design the architecture. He could also have had no hand 
in the Miracle of the Prisoner, for in that there is no architec- 
ture. Nor is he apt to have had anything to do with the 
Miracle of the Accident by Falling, since in that the architecture 
occupies so subordinate a place. We can thus dispose of 
Venturi’s statement without going into a comparison of Fran- 
cesco’s known painted architecture with that of the San Ber- 
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nardino series. Such a comparison would take an article in it- 
self but would, I think, prove conclusively that Francesco did 
not have a hand in the series. There is a constant tendency in 
the Sienese school to paint unreal architecture. So strong was 
this tendency that even Francesco, an architect, when he 
designed architecture for a painting made it unreal. Francesco’s 
painted architecture, while it is never poverty-stricken or 
impossible, is always fanciful, fairy-like, and impregnated with 
a sentiment of unreality. True the architecture of the San 
Bernardino series is unreal, but its unreality is due to color, not 
to design. As I have already said, the photographic reproduc- 
tions of the architecture in the San Bernardino series might be 
mistaken for reproductions of actual buildings. This is not 
true of the architecture painted in any generally accepted work 
of Francesco di Giorgio. 

We must now leave Venturi and take up the theory of Dr. 
Weber, which is roughly a refining analysis and carrying for- 
ward of the theory indicated in Berenson’s Central Italian 
Painters. ‘The German critic gives the credit of the series to 
Fiorenzo, though he does not claim that all of the paintings are 
by his hand. This theory, however, logical and attractive as it 
may seem, I think we must abandon. ‘The great objection to it 
is the dissimilarity between the series and all the rest of 
Fiorenzo’s known works. It was this objection which caused 
Mrs. Graham to reject Fiorenzo’s authorship of the series. 
The work in the series is so much finer than that of the signed 
niche of 1482 that it seems impossible that the same man should 
~ have done both. Mr. Berenson explains the phenomenon by 
Fiorenzo’s “ splendid dawn” and subsequent decline in his pro- 
vincial isolation, but this theory is too badly needed to be con- 
vincing. It is best answered by comparing the architectural 
treatment in the series with that of the scant detail in the Sz. 
Sebastian in room XII of the Perugia gallery, which Berenson 
also marks as “early:” In the latter a nightmare of crudity 
is exhibited in the architectural detail. The eye is riveted, as 
it were hypnotically, by the hideous attempt to represent 
veined marble in the pedestal. The capital is florid, its base 
flabby, the column bulging, and as one stands before the picture 
the thought that the painter of this daub had anything to do 
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with the San Bernardino series seems an unmitigated sacrilege. 
Yet this is a painting which should belong to the “ dawn ” of 
which Mr. Berenson speaks. 

Of course it would be unfair to draw sweeping conclusions 
from a single early work. ‘These conclusions, however, are for- 
tified by a comparison with every other accepted work of 
Fiorenzo, with possibly one exception. Probably the greatest 
merit of the architecture in the series, as well as the composition 
in general, is its use as a means of space composition. Now 
except for the Annunciation in Fenway Court, Boston, there is 
no other composition given to Fiorenzo which contains adequate 
Space composition. Indeed, in a school conspicuous for space 
composition, one may say that a salient characteristic of 
Fiorenzo is his lack of feeling for space. In his many compo- 
sitions in Perugia and throughout Europe he persistently and 
consistently blocks his background with a wall or curtain. Is 
this, then, the man who composed the San Bernardino series 
and transmitted to Pintoricchio and Perugino their wonderful 
feeling for space? Dr. Weber, judging from a photograph, 
rejects the authorship of Fiorenzo in the Fenway Court 
Annunciation. He thinks it not quite fine enough. He seems 
to have arrived at the right conclusion from an absolutely false 
premise. One can hardly believe the Fenway Court Annun- 
ciation to be by Fiorenzo. It is far too fine. 

Our examination of the architecture in the series seems to 
have led us into a great desert. It is easier to take away than 
to give, and the average reader will want to know who is 
responsible for the series rather than who is not. On the other 
hand, we have found, or think we have found, that hasty judg- 
ment has led former critics of the series into error. There is 
one argument left us which seems to be creative. Venturi’s 
logic, in its essence, is faultless. The composer of the series 
was evidently a great master. Fiorenzo was not a master of 
sufficient power for the creation of the series, therefore we must 
find another Umbrian, but one of a sufficiently creative genius 
to be responsible for the work. So far so good, but, as we have 
seen, when Venturi selected Perugino as the master he chose 
one whose characteristics, as revealed in every authentic work, 
would prove such a selection incapable of serious acceptation. 
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In the present state of our data only one name is left to us: 
Pintoricchio. Here was a genius, well acquainted with archi- 
tectural design, delighting in brilliantly colored architecture, 
of acknowledged creative genius second in the school only to 
Perugino, and preéminent as a space composer. Moreover, 
Pintoricchio’s architectural compositions are peculiarly close to 
those of the series. He loved to get his spatial feeling on a 
slanting line with a greater mass of buildings on one side than 
on the other. This is specially true of his earlier compositions, 
while Perugino, in his Delivery of the Keys, spoke for absolute 
symmetry. ‘The series, great as it is, is not as great as one 
would expect to find in work of Perugino at that period. It is 
on a good level with Pintoricchio’s best work. Its very faults, 
too brilliant coloring and superabundance of detail, are charac- 
teristics of Pintoricchio. 

Here, then, is the safest name to attach to the series. We 
must make many reservations in the use of the name. Many 
problems remain unanswered. Obviously several artists 
worked on the series. The withdrawal of the credit from 
Fiorenzo will mean a complete reassessment of the importance 
of his position in the Umbrian school. Still our logic from the 
premises permitted by our data is inexorable. We must grant 
that our data are incomplete. ‘They do not exclude the possi- 
bility of a wholly unknown and easily possible personality in the 
Umbrian school of that period. In the present state of our 
data, however, such a personality is wholly speculative. Though 
fresh light may lead to fresh conclusions, it is enough now 
to say, first, that we may give the credit of the San Bernardino 
series, as a unit, to some single individual and that individual 
a master; second, that it is inconceivable that Perugino or a 
combination of Perugino and Francesco could represent the 
master; third, that the genius of Fiorenzo di Lorenzo, so far as 
we know it, leaves the attribution of the series to him quite 
unwarranted; and last, that the only name left us by inexorable 
elimination is that of Bernardo Pintoricchio. Unless further 
data are discovered it seems that justice demands that he be 
given the responsibility and the credit of the creation of the 
San Bernardino series. G. H. EpGELt. 
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Il. THe ERECHTHEUM! 


OF the records of the first period of the construction of the 
Erechtheum, including, as we may imagine, a decree of about 
435 B.c. authorizing the erection of the building, and a stele 
with the expense accounts down to the outbreak of the Pelo- 
ponnesian War in 482, not a fragment has been identified. Of 
the later series, however, beginning with (A) a fragment of 
the decree of Epigenes in one of the last prytanies of 410/9 
CI. G. I, 60, and suppl. p. 18), which provides for a commission 
to examine the state of the unfinished building, we have a fairly 
complete array. To the stele containing the report of this 
commission, and dating from the first prytany of 409/8 B.c., I 
assign five fragments. 

B. The upper portion of a marble stele (/.@. I, 322), found 
on the Acropolis by Chandler in 1765, and because of its con- 
tents immediately identified as referring to the Erechtheum, 
was taken to England for the Society of Dilettanti and by them 
presented to the British Museum. Early writers all supposed 
that the stele was complete; it remained for Boeckh (CLG. 
160) to note from the context that more lines were needed, and 
that therefore the lower end of the stone must be missing. 

C. A fragment of the left edge of a stele (1.G. I, 322 d), 
found on the Acropolis in 1838 and now in the Museum at 
Athens, was identified by Pittakis CEd. “Apy. 1839, no. 215), 
Rangabé (Ant. hell. I, p. 86), and Stephani (Annali, 1843, 
p- 286), as forming part of the missing continuation of the 
first column of the stele. 

1T repeat my acknowledgments to Dr. Keramopoullos, of the Epigraphical 
Museum ; and to Dr. Caskey, whose studies of the Erechtheum inscriptions have 
made me more intimately acquainted with the fragments and their contents, I 


am under many obligations. 
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D. A fragment of the right edge of; a stele (ZG. I, 322, 
suppl. p. 152), bought by the Greek Archaeological Society 
and said to have been found in Athens (before 1889), was 
suggested by Kirchhoff as part of the second column of our 
Erechtheum stele, but this suggestion has not always been 
received with favor by recent writers. The contents, style of 
writing and size of letters, and the distance of the left side of 
the column (as restored) from the preserved right edge of the 
stone, are exactly the same as in the Chandler stone. The fact 
that B, C, and D all belong to one and the same stele seems to 
me beyond doubt. But there is one strong objection. The 
Chandler stone (B) is 0.09 m. thick and roughly tooled on the 
back, without tapering; C is a mere sliver 0.05 m. thick, and 
so does not enter into the question; but D, even though broken 
at the back, is at least 0.135 m. thick, far thicker than the 
Chandler stone. Either therefore B and D do not belong 
together, or the back of B is modern. 

Now what do we learn from Chandler’s own account? In his 
Travelsin Greece (1776, pp. 57-58 = 1821, pp. 71-72), we read 
as follows: “Another marble, which has been engraved at the 
expense of the Society of Dilettanti,! was discovered at a house 
not far from the temple of Minerva Polias, placed, with the 
enseribed face exposed, in the stairs. The owner, who was 
branded for some unfair dealing with the appellative ‘Jefat’ 
or ‘the Jew,’ prefixed to his name, seeing me bestow so much 
labour in taking a copy, became fearful of parting with the 
original under its value. When the bargain was at length 
concluded, we obtained the connivance of the disdar, his brother, 
under an injunction of privacy, as otherwise the removal of the 
stone might endanger his head, it being the property of the 
grand signior. Mustapha delivered a ring, which he commonly 
wore, to be shewn to a black female slave, who was left in the 
house alone, as a token; and our Swiss, with assistants and 
two horses, one reputed to be the strongest in Athens, arrived 
at the hour appointed, and brought down the two marbles,? for 
which he was sent, unobserved; the Turks being at their devo- 


1 The engraving is published by Chandler, Znscr. gr. 1774, II, 1; Wilkins, in 
Walpole, Memoirs, p. 580; Rose, Jnsecr. gr. pl. XXII. 
2 One was a fragment of a treasure list. 
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tions in the mosque, except the guard at the gate, who was in 
the secret. - The large slab was afterwards rendered more portable 
by a mason.” 1 When we remember that another slab of the 
Erechtheum accounts (J. G. I, 321) has on its back an inscrip- 
tion (A.J.A. 1906, pl. IIT) which was not discovered until forty 
years after the inscription on the front had been published, we 
may well hesitate to imagine what may have been on the back of 
the Chandler stone, buried under the crust of lime mortar which 
probably covered it at the time of the extraction from the stair 
of the house of Jefut Mustapha. Yet it is to the problem of 
what was lost by the mason’s endeavor to render the stone 
‘more portable” that we must now turn. 

E. A fragment of the right edge of a stele CZ. G. I, 282), 
found on the Acropolis in 1839 and now in the Museum at 
Athens, was first recognized by Rangabé (Ant. hell. I, no. 88) 
and Jahn (Ara Athenarum?, 1880, no. 16), as part of the speci- 
fications for work to be done on a wooden ceiling of the 
Erechtheum. ‘The stone is broken away 0.025 m. below the 
last line, leaving, however, a vacant space which is enough to 
show that this was the bottom of a column of text. For various 
reasons, how unnecessary to relate, it appeared to me probable 
that this was to be associated with the three other pieces; the 
matter was finally settled by the discovery that the fracture at 
the back exactly fits the broken back of C. The two pieces 
thus placed together give the original thickness of the stele as 
0.1389 m., sufficient to include D and show that on the back of 
the report were inscribed the specifications for new work, most 
of which were chipped off by the mason and are now hopelessly 
lost. 

F. A fragment of a lower corner of an opisthographic stele 
(unpublished), now in the Museum at Athens, was there 
recognized as forming part of the inscription to which E 
belonged, z.e. the specifications.2. The other face has, however, 
a few letters from the last two lines of an inscription exactly 
like that on the Chandler stone — 


NIAKO,s 
Oe luteal ote (vacat) 


1 The italics are mine. 
2 It is now marked ‘“ E’s I, 282,’’ and will be published by Mr. L. D. Caskey. 
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and the thickness 0.139 m. is the same as that reached by 
fitting C and E together. The broken surface at the bottom 
of D, moreover, exactly fits the top of F, and enables us to 
terminate the Chandler inscription thus: 


eines NIAK O,Y5,KOZHEKROAE 
PerTOZTPIPOAE 


Our five pieces of the stele now form three groups, B (itself 
broken into two pieces), C+ E, and D+F, which cannot be 
joined together. We may, how- 
ever, form an idea of the gen- 
eral contents of the stele and 
of the gaps that separate the 
fragments (Fig. 1). 

The report proper on the 
obverse, below the _ prescript 
which extended across the en- 
tire width (il. 1-7), falls into 
two general divisions, an in- 
ventory of the building and an 
inventory of what lay on the 
ground about the building. 
The first division is subdivided 
into two sections, containing a 
list of the blocks missing from 





the building (col. I, ll. 8-43),! : dilhy. ( 
and a list of those already: a Malt 

. ; * Obverse Reverse 
placed but unfinished dl. 44 Figure 1.— THe CHANDLER STELE. 


92). The second division is 

subdivided into three sections, containing lists of stones 
then on the ground (yapat); first are those completely 
worked (7ravteros éyoepyacpéva), second those partly worked 
(hepiepya), and third those which were still unworked. The 
list of stones completely worked begins in B, col. I, 1. 98, and 
extends to C, 1. 2; we cannot be certain as to how much is 
missing in the gap, but I should estimate that the loss was 


1¥or this portion of the text see A.J.A. 1908, pp. 184-185. 
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about 30 lines,! so that we may tentatively number the 
14 lines of fragment C as col. I, ll. 181-144. The list of 
hepiepya would then begin with col. I, 1. 183, and continue 
through at least 93 lines of column II of fragment B (11. 8-100); 
how much is lost at the bottom of column I is uncertain, but 
can be estimated as at least 9 lines,? giving the total length of 
column J as 153 lines at a minimum. In the list, part of which 
is preserved on fragments D+ F, the descriptions are so sum- 
mary, merely a series of dimensions, that we are evidently con- 
cerned with rough unfinished blocks. The end of this column 
II is 0.256 m. above the bottom of the stele; column I may 
well have been longer, for on the reverse the lowest letters of 
the first column are 0.152 m. above the bottom of the stele. If 
we suppose that the end of column I of the obverse (1. 153) 
was likewise about 0.152 m. above the bottom, then column II 
would have been 9 lines shorter,? including 144 lines in all. 
The last 27 lines (Il. 118-144) of column II appear on frag- 
ments D+ F,so that the gap between B and D would have con- 
tained 17 lines C11. 101-117), with the conclusion of the list of 
hewiepya and the title and beginning of the list of unworked 
blocks, an allowance that is by no means impossible. The total 


1 The estimate includes the following items : 

101-103 two or three epikranitides (cf. B I, 16-18; C, 4-11; D, 3-5). 

104-106 one capital of metopon (or in list of heulepya ; cf. B I, 29-32). 

107-109 perhaps one antimoros of epikranitis or epistyle (cf. B I, 22-28; D, 
10-12). 

110-112 five or less epistylia (cf. B I, 33-35). 

113-115 some eight-foot frieze blocks (cf. B II, 8-10; ZG. I, 321, 1-2 as 
revised below, and 29-30). 

116-117 some six-foot frieze blocks (cf. B II, 11-24; 2G. 1, 321, 3-5, 21-22). 

118-119 at least one two-foot frieze block (cf. ZG. I, 821, 5-6). 

120-121 several four-foot flank geisa (cf. B II, 25-48). 

122-124 seven four-foot fagade geisa (cf. B II, 49-52 ; 1G. I, 3212, 20-22). 

125-126 one seven-foot fagade geison (cf. J.G. I, 3212, 23-24, where the length 
has dropped out). 

127-180 some raking geisa (cf. B II, 80-86). 


2 The estimate includes the following : 


145-147 perhaps one antimoros of epistyle or epikranitis (cf. ll. 107-109 above). 
148-150 one or more epistylia (cf. ll. 110-112). 
151-153 some eight-foot frieze blocks (continued in col. II, 8-10). 


3 The lowest lines on the obverse are spaced about 114mm. ; 0.256 — 0.152 = 
0.104 = 9 x 0.0115 m. 
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height of the stele was probably about 1.835 m., reconstituted as 
follows: 1.085 m. (the Chandler stone) + 0.190 m. (the missing 
17 lines spaced about 114 m.) + 0.560 m. (fragments D+ F). 

On the reverse the spacing of the lines is 14 mm., so that in 
the first column (= column III), ending 0.152 m. above the 
bottom of the stele, there were evidently 120 lines, of which 
ll. 114-120 appear on fragment E. The end of column IV is 
preserved on E, as appears from the vacant space below ; its posi- 
tion can be determined only by the adjustment of the obverse. 
The fractures of E and C fit together so that the bottom of the 
last line C1. 14) of E is 0.085 m. lower than the bottom of the 
last line (1. 14) of C= col. I, 1. 144, which was, perhaps, 0.256 m. 
above the bottom of the stele; the last line of E would be there- 
fore 0.256 — 0.035 = 0.221 m. above the bottom, and corresponds 
to 1. 115 of column III.! Of this reverse, 78 lines of each column 
were probably preserved on the back of the Chandler stone until 
they were removed in the effort to render it more portable. 

Next in the series of Erechtheum inscriptions come the 
expense accounts of this same year 409/8, of which four large 
fragments have already been published : 


G= 1G. 1, 321; Arx Athenarum’, A.H. 24; Ath. Mitt. 1911, pp. 320- 
321. 

H= 1G. I, 3211, suppl. p. 148; A.#. 25 (cf. Ath. Mitt. 1911, p. 322). 

| = LG. I, 3217, suppl. p.150; A.z. 26 (cf. Ath. Mitt. 1911, p. 334). 

Jea=G, 1,321, suppl. p. 75; A.L. 27. 


The relative order of the four fragments, as worked out by 
Michaelis (Ath. Mitt. 1889, pp. 357-361) and reéstablished by 
Caskey (Ath. Mitt. 1911, pp. 318-320), calls for no further 
discussion; it is now only a question of the intervals that 
separated them.2, The number of stelae, and their height and 


10,221 — 0.152 = 0.069 = 5 x 0.014 m. ; 

2 As Caskey remarks, the attempts to assign EGE 3214, suppl. p. 151 (by 
Kolbe, Ath. Mitt. 1901, p. 229) and 1G. I, 326 (by Frickenhaus, A.J. A. 1906, 
14), to the series of 409/8 are mistaken ; I shall soon state my reasons for dating 
them in the last prytany of 408/7 (fragments Rand T). Also wrong are Ban- 
nier’s suggestions (Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226) for LG. I, 331 a + b, suppl. p. 39, and 
323; the latter really belongs likewise to the tenth prytany of 408/7 (frag- 
ment S$), as does 331 c, suppl. p. 39, proposed by Michaelis (A.#. 27 a) and 
Bannier as part of our inscription of 409/8 (fragment U). Bannier includes 
also £.G. I, 325, which I assign to 407/6 (fragment X). 
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width, are alike uncertain. Frickenhaus assumed that on each. 
stele were three columns, Caskey that there were four, Bannier 
that there were five. Both Frickenhaus and Caskey find that 
the number of stelae was four, but Bannier concludes that there 
was only one. Nobody has yet succeeded in bringing into rela- 
tion with the rest the newly discovered inscription on the back 
of one of the stelae, published by Washburn (A.J. A. 1906, pp. 
2-8, pl. HI). We are certain only that the stelae were 0.154— 
0.157 m. thick, polished on both sides and set up like a parapet 
with double anathyroses at the joints, so that both back and 
front were intended to be visible. 

The only attempt to join together pieces of this inscription 
by actual contact, that of Professor Heberdey as reported by 
Washburn and confirmed by Frickenhaus, was actually a 
failure, as Caskey was able to prove (Ath. Mitt. 1911, pp. 319- 
320). But, though the actual junction is impossible, there is 
no reason for placing fragments H and |, as Caskey does, in 
separate stelae; as Washburn says (l.c. p. 2, n. 2) “from 
the line of direction of the top of the fragments, from their 
thickness, and from their nature at the back, there can be no 
doubt, to one who examines the actual stones, that they belong 
together.”” Washburn’s conclusion in this regard is unques- 
tionably correct. The principal fracture which appears on both 
fragments is not that at the upper right edge of each (Ath. Mitt. 
1911, p. 820), but that at the upper left edge. Therefore, 
while accepting Caskey’s association of G and H because of 
their contents and the anathyrosis at the left edge, I should 
place in the same stele fragment |, as in Figure 2. It then 
appears that this stele was at least five columns in width,! but 
probably no more. 

G is assigned to the first stele of the series by Frickenhaus, 
while Caskey prefers to place it in the second, because of the 
presence of the anathyrosis and the fact that it indicates a stage 


1 Bannier likewise restores the stele with five columns, but for very different 
reasons (Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226). He would join the last preserved line of G to 
the first line of the first preserved column of |, placing H above G; the third 
column of | would be continued, according to Bannier, by the first column of J. 
The actual fragments, however, will not allow the junction of G and |; the frac- 
tures are such that to bring the first preserved column of | in the same column 
with G, the lines which Bannier combines must come 21 lines apart. — 
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of the work somewhat later than that of the report; and it 
carries with it, as we have seen, the two fragments H and I. 
The date of G and H is evidently no earlier than the third 
prytany of 409/8; in the first prytany three frieze blocks were 
laid (1.G. I, 822, col. I, ll. 42-48), and in the second prytany 
could have been accomplished all the work which preceded 
that recorded in G.! All this work could not have occupied 
an entire stele of five columns, preceding G; on the other 
hand, actual experiment shows that the whole could be written 
in 95 lines of text, about 20 devoted to the first prytany and 
75 to the second, by no means enough for even-a single column 
of the stele if it were of ordinary height, at least 1.80 m. 
I assume, therefore, that G+ H, of the third prytany, are to be 
placed below the 95 lines devoted to the first two prytanies in 
column JI. To the question of the anathyrosis point we shall 
return. Allowing for the prescript of the third prytany, it 
seems fair to number the 43 lines of G as column I, ll. 101-143. 
H follows almost directly after G, as Mr. Caskey notes, with a 
small gap; the direction of the principal fracture indicates a 
gap of 15 lines, so that we may number the 29 lines of H as 
column J, ll. 158-186. The relation of the oblique fracture on 
fragment | to that on H (the principal fracture of the stele) is 
such that 1. 1 of the latter (=col. I, 1. 158) comes opposite 1. 
43 of fragment |; according to the system of enumeration here 
adopted, fragment | contains ll. 184-146 of column II, ll. 116- 
160 of column III, and H. 133-156 of column IV. Column I 
contained the accounts of the first and second and part of those 
of the third prytany, including the stonework and part of the 
woodwork ; column II, ll. 134-146 are evidently the end of the 
stonework which formed the beginning of a new prytany, 
the fourth, of which the account is closed in col. III, 1. 117; 
the heading in the following line would then be that of the 
fifth prytany, the accounts of which filled columns III (lower 

1 This work included the laying and émrepyacia of four plinths and the 
maschaliaia, the completion of some epikranitides, the laying and érepyacia 
of six epikranitides and the metopon capital, the completion of epistylia on the 
ground and of one in place, the laying of five epistylia and the érepyacla of these 
and three others, the laying of the three central frieze blocks on the east and of 


their antithemata, the éwepyacia of these and of the three frieze blocks previously 
laid at the southeast corner, and the laying of the west half of the north frieze. 
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portion) and IV. The five columns of the stele evidently 
contained the accounts of about 53 prytanies. The three pre- 
served fragments, G, H, and |, all came from the lower portion 
of the stele. The total width of the five-columned stele 
would come to 1.048 m.; the height must have been about 
2.10 m. 

This stele was opisthographic; the only fragment that re- 
tains any of the back, G, has the same writing, width of column, 
and general contents, that are characteristic of the other frag- 
ments of the accounts. The reverse of G must have been in 
the fifth column of the reverse of the stele. 

After these three fragments, as Michaelis ascertained, belongs 
J, containing the record of the laying of roof tiles and other 
matters of completion; the right edge is polished and intended 
to be visible, as Caskey notes (.c. p. 319), forming the close of 
the series! It is evidently the record of the last, or tenth 
prytany. ‘The back of this piece is blank, so that it cannot be 
fitted into the opisthographic stele composed of G, H, and |. 
Now the explanation of the anathyrosis at the left edge of G + H, 
where we need no earlier columns of accounts, becomes clear. 
As in all previous building accounts, e.g. those of the Parthe- 
non, the Propylaea, and probably also the original work on the 
Erechtheum, it was intended that the accounts should be _ in- 
scribed on the obverse and reverse of a single slab; with the 
gradual lengthening of the prytany accounts, however, both 
obverse and reverse had been occupied while yet two prytanies, 
perhaps, remained to be inscribed. There was no alternative 
but to set up a second stele, to the left of the first with an 
anathyrosis joint between, and to continue on its reverse the 
accounts of the final prytanies, while the obverse remained 
blank. The reverse of G was probably concerned with the 
stonework forming the beginning of the aa prytany at the 
bottom of column X, while U contains parts of columns XIII- 
XV belonging to the tenth prytany. 

A few notes on the published portions of Mr. Caskey’s read- 
ings of the accounts of 409/8 (Ath. Mitt. 1911, pp. 317-343) 
may conveniently be inserted here. 


1 Frickenhaus uses this right edge as if it were a joint surface, abutting 
against his fourth stele. 
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G, ll. 1-2 (l.e. p. 8320) might perhaps be read: 


[voto toiyou pe] KOZ [dxrdrodas, h]|Yb2OR 
| dczrodas, dévre| Peo ENTE: Pl azo |A[ ca] N HEK= 


[ dorev 


This entry need not refer to évepyacia, and therefore to the 
epistyla, merely because the rate is given by tetrapodies (l.e. 
p- 828); it is more probable that we are concerned with the 
frieze. Rates are given for all kinds of work done on the 
south frieze (the beginning of the account—no rates are given 
for the east frieze, and only half of those for the north); since 
the frieze blocks themselves vary in length, a common rate 
could be given only in tetrapodies; and it happens that the rate 
for laying the Eleusinian stone of the frieze was actually 5 dr. 
per tetrapody (il. 5, 6, 28, 81), just as here, I think, we have 
the statement of that fact. On the other hand, the universal 
rate for évepyacia on the frieze, even when the wide Pentelic 
antithemata were included, was only 34 dr. per tetrapody (ll. 
18, 28, 43).1 The missing letters at the beginning of 1. 2, re- 
stored by Mr. Caskey as the dual [dvotv wodotv], can find no 
parallel among the other dimensions given in these inscriptions 
except where the inclusion of a fraction did not allow the 
simple adjective déro(v)s (B, col. I, ll. 34, 38). 
H, ll. 8-9 Cl.c. p. 822) I should read as 


Ll- 
[Oov apOnos ? AP IIL? ] ANTIO[LéE]MATA 
[Devredecka > D1: AZ]AINAI/ LA 


With Ad| [Ooe “EXevotwaxot| we should have only one space for 
the number of frieze blocks, of which fourteen were set on the 


1A seeming discrepancy of price in 1. 28 is easily explained. The text (l.c. 
p. 821) reads ["Il (as on the stone), the rate then being 84 dr. per tetrapody ; 
the sum should have been, more accurately, 5 dr. 14 obols for the six feet. 
Mr. Caskey later refers to this item as7 dr. (l.c. pp. 327, 331), as if he had 
read it FF, and thereupon draws the conclusion that érepyacia on the east 
frieze was more costly than elsewhere, 4 dr. 4 obols per tetrapody. The distinc- 
tion between mAdros (1. 25) and hidaos (Il. 9, 33) does not seem so certain as to 
give a plausible reason for a difference in price; the text gives only the final s of 
one higoos and nothing of the other, while I seemed to see [.]'[. . .]= and 
[....]O[.] respectively, as if we should read mAdros for the three sides 
of the east portico, and so for all five cases in which antithemata are 
mentioned. 
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south, east, and north sides. The number of Pentelic antithe- 
mata is probably not IlIl (pp. 322, 326) but I'l (ef. G, ll. 7-12, 
24-26, 32-35); for as Mr. Caskey notes elsewhere (pp. 326, 
327, 331) the antithemata on the east facade seem to have been 
of Pentelic marble, though this fact is not expressly stated in 
I]. 24-26. Of the number of Aeginetan antithemata there 
seem to be more traces than Mr. Caskey shows, and the number 
seems to have been larger than the four outer walls of the 
temple would have allowed; perhaps some of these blocks 
were on the cross wall, since 21 lines (15 in the gap between 
G and H, 6 on H) are more than we need for the west wall 
alone. 


, col. I, 1. 23, might be read: 


[Il :— : péxos herrarov, rAarol = TPIF ON 


As Mr. Hill and Mr. Caskey point out, the southwest geison 
was unique with the longer face, given as 74 feet, toward the 
south flank (l.c. pp. 335, 337); the normal angle geisa are 
given as 6 feet long, their greater lengths towards the facade 
(l.c. pp. 335, 336). On the analogy of the southwest geison 
Mr. Caskey likewise revolves that at the northwest corner 


1The foot used in the Erechtheum and the Propylaea seems to have been 
0.32725 m. long, the tetrapody, in the blocks furnished by the contractors, being 
then 1.309 m. But the blocks were trimmed for their places to an average length 
of 1.2985 m., so that the surveyors measuring the blocks in situ should, to be 
accurate, have used a unit of 0.8246 m. The total length of the south geisa was 
703 of these feet, as if it were composed of 34 feet of the east angle geison, six- 
teen regular four-foot geisa, and 3} feet of the west angle geison. The returns 
of the normal angle geisa were 31 feet, not 34 feet as the inscriptions generally 
give them (though |. 27 correctly gives 3} feet) ; the variation is due to the fact 
that the dimension needed to be merely approximate in the inscriptions as a 
means of identification. The regular geisa average exactly four feet of 0.3246 
m. in length, the approximate designation by the surveyors here coinciding with 
a stock size, the tetrapody furnished by the contractors. The unique block 74 
feet long was more probably 71 feet long, its end coinciding With the normal 
location of a joint and not quite reaching to the pilaster of the metop»n, so that 
it would have required a thick frieze below it, with the soffit exposed in the 
niche, as along the west side of the southwest wing of the Propylaea. If the 
longer face of this angle geison had been toward the west, it would have needed 
to be at least 9 feet long, since here a thick frieze below it would have been 
impossible. And if, with the longer face toward the south, it had been intended 
to disregard the jointing system and obtain a bearing on the pilaster of the met- 
opon, this bearing would surely have been made greater than the almost useless 
amount of 5 cm. obtained even with a length of 74 feet. 
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(which was, however, of normal size) so as to bring its longer 
dimension toward the flank of the building. But it seems dith- 
cult to imagine that, when at the southwest corner the abnor- 
mal conditions (the niche and the Kekropion) were not allowed 
to atfect the jointing system of the geisa, these same conditions 
should have entirely disarranged the northwest corner, where 
there was no reason for any change.’ The sole reason for re- 
volving the northwest geison seems to be, to give the special 
intermediate geison (1. 23) a length in even feet without a 
fraction, that it may be fitted to the lacuna in the inscription 
(1.c. p. 338). If we follow the approximate measurements of 
the inscription less literally, we may subtract from the total 
length of the west geison, actually 364 instead of 36 feet, the 
lengths of the northwest (62 instead of 6 feet) and southwest 
(approximately 33 feet) angle geisa, leaving an intermediate 
space of approximately 262 feet. The length of the special 
block must have been 22 or 62 feet, or rather to fit the lacuna 
in the inscription, tpézrov or hertazov; the latter must be pre- 
ferred in order to obtain a bearing above the southernmost 
column (cf. lc. p. 838). As the short returns of the other 
angle geisa, given as 33 feet, must be reduced to 3} feet, so for 
the southwest geison we are probably to interpret 33 feet as 32 
feet. On the west, as on the south, the jointing system was 
not disturbed by the abnormal conditions at the southwest 
corner; the difficulties were overcome by inserting a joint in 
one case, by suppressing a joint in the other. The total number 
of four-foot geisa on the west must have been five, not six; but, 
as Mr. Caskey points out (l.c. p. 338), the angle geisa were not 
laid in this prytany,? and the same may have been true of 
others, thus reducing the number at the beginning of the line 
to even less than I’. | 

I, col. II, ll. 8-42, show that the jointing of the blocks of 
the west tympanum was unlike that in the east pediment. The 
variations in height and length are explained by Mr. Caskey as 
the simple result of an attempt to break joints with the pecu- 
liarly arranged west geisa, though the variation in thickness 


1 With the length of 6 (or rather 64) feet toward the north, the next geison on 
the north must have been 5,}, instead of 4 feet long. 

2 But at least one angle geison must have been laid in a preceding prytany, so 
that the restoration ékroéoavre (Il. 28, 81), denoting work done on the ground, 
does not appear to be as suitable as érepyacuévo: or a similar word denoting work 
done in place for the reception of the end of the raking geison. 
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was intended to decrease the load on the lintel of the small 
west door and on the thin epistyle at the southwest corner ((.c. 
pp. 388-341). Now that we have found no peculiarities in the 
geison jointing that could have affected the tympanum, I feel 
that another explanation of these variations is required. It is 
apparent that the builders of the Erechtheum employed every 
device known to them to decrease the tremendous strain on the 
lintel spanning the tomb of Cecrops. <A possible device would 
have been the cantilever system employed in the Propy- 
laea (A.J.A. 1910, pp. 146 ff.); the south Kxepxcdiaios could 
have been so designed as to balance itself and its superposed 
load exactly above the southernmost column, relieving the 
south anta of much of the weight. Then the cepxd:atos would 
have been seven feet in length; to allow for this increased 
length, the next block and the xopudaios would have been re- 
duced, the latter, as we learn from the inscription, to four feet. 
The north half of the tympanum seems to have remained undis- 
turbed, so that the copudatos would have been centred one half 
foot north of the axis of the pediment. 


To the accounts of the next year, 408/7, have been assigned 
seven pieces, 1.G. I, 324 a-e (which I number K to O), and 
Ath. Mitt. 1901, pp. 223, 224 (P and Q); the date was obtained 
by Kirchhoff (Abd. Berl. Akad. 1864, p. 52,' by Ferguson (The 
Athenian Secretaries, p. 27) from the order of prytanizing 
tribes, and by Kolbe (Ath. Mitt. 1901, p. 225) from the new 
fragment P with the archon’s name E[v]«[téwovos]. I include 
also six other pieces, .G. I, 83214 (R),? 323 (S), 326 (T), 331 ¢ 
(U), 38381 g (V), and 7. G@. IT, 4831 (W).? 

These accounts were inscribed on slabs only about 10 cm. 
thick, evidently intended as a revetment; the backs are all 
roughly picked except in the case of T and U* The thinness 
accounts for the small size of the slabs. ‘The complete height 
given by M is 0.950 m. The width is in no case preserved, 
for no piece is wider than two columns; but the broken left 


1This was rejected by Michaelis (Ath. Mitt. 1889, p. 356 ; A.#. 28) in favor of 
the second half of 409/8. 

2 As assigned by Michaelis, A. #. 28 f. 

3 W assigned to this account by Bannier, Berl. Phil. W. 1911, p. 854. 

4It was evidently these two fragments that led Washburn to say (A.J.A. 
1906, p. 3) that these slabs are smooth behind. 
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edge of M shows that the width was originally more than two 
columns, and the dowel cuttings in the top and bottom of M 
lie at one side of the intercolumnar space, not centred on it as 
we should expect if there were only two columns,! while the 
mediaeval splitting along the middle of the second column of 
K implies that here was the axis of a three-columned slab ; the 
original width would have been about 3 x 0.224=0.672 m. 
Each slab had thus a quarter of the area of a norma! stele; 
could it have been that four were first set up together, with 
the total dimensions about 1.344 x 1.900 m.? 

The relation of the number of columns to the number of 
slabs has not been considered in previous restorations. Kirch- 
hoff indeed suggested that there was originally only one slab, 
later cut into smaller pieces (J. G. I, p. 172). Robert arranged 
the accounts in thirteen or fourteen columns, the first of which 
contained the four fragments of 409/8, according to the theory 
of Michaelis (Hermes, 1890, pp. 439-442). Kolbe returned to 
Kirchhoff’s theory, separating the two years and associating L 
and M; he restored nine columns for the accounts of 408/7 
(Ath. Mitt. 1901, pp. 231, 234). 

The fact that the bottom of the first preserved column of M 
cannot be combined with the top of the second has long been 
recognized as evidence that the inscription was more than one 
tier of slabs in height. To assume with Kolbe (l.e. p. 232), 
however, that there were three tiers merely because M has dowel 
cuttings both on top and bottom, and so might have been 
dowelled to a tier below and a tier above, seems impossible.? 
In the eighth prytany the total expenditure was 1239 dr. 1 ob., 
of which we have preserved 907 dr. at the bottom of one 
column of Mand 126 dr. 1 ob. at the top of the next; above or 
below this slab, therefore, were listed the remaining 206 dr. 
which, as they must have been expended on very detailed wood- 
work, could conceivably have filled the height of one more tier, 
but certainly not of two more. In close proximity with M 
was K, containing the beginning of the account of the seventh 


1 There were probably two dowels as in the decrees for the Temple of Athena 
Nike, ’E@. ’Apx. 1897, pl. 11. 

2 His other reasons I disregard because they are based on the false assumption 
that L, N, and P are to be associated with K and M. 
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prytany; it has always been assumed that the two are to be 
placed side by side in the same tier. ‘These two cannot, how- 
ever, have formed the left (K) and right (M) edges of one 
and the same slab, which would then have been four columns 
in width; for the top of K is roughly tooled! and without a 
dowel cutting, while the top of M is smooth and has a dowel 
cutting. Nor can we place them side by side in separate slabs, 
each of three columns (if not more); for while the eighth 
prytany occupied exactly one column, the seventh prytany 
would have occupied almost four columns at least, an impos- 
sible proportion. Therefore we must place K vertically above 
or below M, making, if there were originally three columns in 
each, the second column of the one coincide with the first pre- 
served column of the other. Since the first preserved column 
of M is not continued by the second column of K, and since the 
top of K has no dowel cutting for the bottom of M and is too 
rough to form a bed, it is certain that K is to be placed above 
M. Then the rough top of K is paralleled by the unpolished 
tooth chiseling on the top of L (the top of P is worn away), 
and is without dowels, forming the top of the upper tier.? 
Such a disposition would be confirmed if the first column of K 
were continued on the missing first column of M, or if the 
second column of K were continued on the first preserved column 
of M. The first test is now impossible. The last remaining 
items of the second column of K (Il. 22-40) are concerned with 
the removal and resetting of the sculptors’ scaffolding. In the 
next missing 47 lines? should have followed payments for the 
frieze sculptures placed by means of this scaffolding ; and it is 
noteworthy that ll. 1-22 of the same column on the lower slab 
M are concerned with such frieze sculptures; nine figures or 
groups costing 867 dr. occupy the 22 lines, and to make up 
the missing 2448 dr. (the total for sculpture on this prytany 
is 8315 dr.) we should require about twenty-five figures or 
groups occupying about 61 lines, fitting the allowance of 47 

1 Tt is original, though Kolbe thinks otherwise (J.c. p. 283, ‘‘oben ein Teil 
abgeschnitten ist ’’). 

2'There is a slight difference, owing to the employment of a different work- 
man, in that the tops of L and P are level (cf. the Parthenon and Propylaea 


stelae), while that of K slopes down toward the back. 
3 Supposing that there were 87 lines in the upper as in the lower slab. 
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lines if the proportion of the cost devoted to groups was some- 
what larger. 

With this combination of K and M, there is no possibility of 
bringing into relation with them the fragments correctly united 
by Kolbe, L, N, and P. His reasons for combining all five 
pieces are: (1) the fact that Kirchhoff had already done the 
same (in the case of K, L, and M), and (2) a desire to bring 
the title (composed of P and L) in the centre of the series of 
slabs. I may observe that it is most improbable, judging from 
experience with other stelae, that the entire number of slabs 
should have been so accurately foreseen at the beginning of 
the year as to allow of any such axial position. Kolbe attains, 
moreover, what is by no means an axial position for the title 
only by the most violent compression of the first six prytany 
accounts, and by placing K in an impossible relation to M. 
Robert (Hermes, 1890, p. 439) had long before set aside the 
assumption that Kirchhoff’s reasoning must be correct; but 
he, too, was bound by the impression that L with the title 
must have an axial position; he had attempted to demonstrate, 
however, what Kolbe afterwards rejected, the freedom of L from 
K and M.! Kolbe’s certain arrangement of L, N, and P— 


P el sli 
NI N II 


would require four columns in each slab if P and L are to be 
united in one; but if there were only three columns in each 
slab, we must suppose that a joint lay between P and L. Not 
only is it impossible to combine them with K and M, but they 
occupy so much space that we may with certainty place them 
before K and M, in the first six prytanies. Since each of the 
prytany accounts on K and M occupies one column or slightly 
more (when it is a question of sculpture), we may conclude 
that for the first six prytanies we should require two slabs in 
each tier, giving six columns besides the 58 lines of the sixth 
prytany on K. To these first two vertical pairs of slabs belong 
the three fragments L, N, and P; P and L, with their roughly 


-1Pallat and Frickenhaus follow Kolbe in the association of K +M and 
L+N+P (A.J A. 1912, p. 188, n. 1). 
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tooled tops, give the beginnings of columns III and IV-V; N 
has the ends of columns II-III. The bottom of column II and 
the top of column III are concerned with stonework, the begin- 
ning of a prytany account, evidently the third ;! the bottom of 
column III and the top of column IV are concerned with sculp- 
ture, the end of a prytany account, evidently again of the third 
prytany, which would have been particularly long because it 
included work on sculpture (as in the seventh and tenth 
prytanies).2, At the top of column V appears woodwork, near 
the end of the fourth prytany.? 

Two other fragments have been accepted without question, 
Oand Q. The former is always placed at the very end of the 
inscription, in the tenth prytany, because the right edge is 
preserved. The vertical edges of K and M, on the other hand, 
are said by Kolbe (d.c. p. 232) to be treated as joint surfaces 
with anathyroses; these are not anathyroses, however, but 
decorative marginal draftings, and they are no more treated as 
joint surfaces than is the edge of O;* that they were used as 
joint surfaces, abutting against other slabs, is nevertheless 
certain, and the same is true of theright edge of O, for what 
we must identify as the final slabs of the series had writ- 
ing of an utterly different character. ‘The edge of O has the 
same rough toothed chiseling that appeared on the top of the 
original pair of slabs (as shown by L). As appears from the 
position of the title, the first two pairs of slabs (fragments L, N, 
and P) were set up together and may have had an anathyrosis 
joint between them; the place for O is the once exposed right 
edge of the second pair of slabs, where in the upper part of 
column VI it would form the conclusion of the fifth prytany 


1 Kolbe assumes that because the scaffolding of the columns in the north 
porch was taken down in the sixth prytany, the fluting of the eastern columns 
(on N and P) was begun only after that date. But Mr. Hill has shown (4A..J/.A.) 
1910, pp. 292, 294) that the scaffolding of the columns of the north porch was 
transferred, not to the east portico, but to the west cella. 

2 Kolbe assumes that because a great deal of sculpture is missing from the 
account of the seventh prytany, N and L must be fragments of that account. 

3 It is unnecessary to suppose that, merely because the bent beam was set in 
the sixth prytany, L must be later; here it is a case of working out on the ground 
the woodwork connected with the beam, before it was set in place. 

4 For a proper anathyrosis in a vertical joint surface, compare the left edges 
of G+H. 
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account, with the items referred to in the account of the sixth 
prytany (column VII, K 52-53). The reason for the empty 
lower part of the fragment would seem to be that the account 
ended so near the bottom of this upper slab that the title for 
the sixth prytany was placed on the lower slab, as was the 
case also in the tenth prytany. The small fragment Q seems 
to refer to similar work of gilding ceiling rosettes and eyes of 
columns; it cannot be combined with O and could hardly be 
earlier; its place would be therefore in the ninth prytany, 
immediately following M, which closes in the midst of similar 
items. — 

The method followed in setting up the slabs of 408/7 is now 
certain. ‘To approximate the size of a normal stele, two vertical 
pairs of slabs were set up side by side, the upper tier doweled 
to the lower, and the lower to a plinth; the exposed vertical 
edges and the top of the upper tier were roughly tooth chiseled 
but not polished; the backs of the slabs were roughly picked, 
except near the edges where a narrow projecting margin (a 
rough anathyrosis) was left to make a close joint against the 
background. Symmetrically disposed about the joint marking 
the axis of the combined pairs of slabs was the title [é71] 
E[v]K[téwovos adpyov|]TO8,! occupying exactly the width of the 
two central columns of the original series of six. When these 
six columns, each evidently of 163 lines,? had been filled, an- 
other workman set up a third pair of slabs, with columns VII- 
IX, each of 174 lines; the slabs were similar to the original 
four, except that the edges were picked, with a decorative 
smooth marginal drafting, and the top of the upper slab was 
left rough. Column IX was entirely filled when only 64 lines 
of the ninth prytany account had been inscribed ; there was no 
alternative but to set up a fourth pair of slabs, with columns 
X-XII. The small sliver Q, from the uppermost part of 
column X, gives no hint as to any technical peculiarities of this 

1 Kolbe believes it necessary to precede these three words by [‘Aéevaiou 
dvéNocay], to be symmetrical about the words [dpx]|T EK T [ov | Apx]lLOXOf[s 
| ‘Aypv|LEO E[v]; this formula does not appear on other building inscriptions 
and cannot be symmetrically related to any disposition of the slabs. 

2 The upper tier is supposed to have been of the same height as the lower, 


which contained 87 lines ; the space allotted to the title is equivalent to the 
height of 11 lines. 
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fourth pair of slabs; but the fragments of the lower slab of the 
pair, now to be discussed, show that they were smooth behind, 
and so again the work of a different stonecutter. 

The ninth prytany account, to be of the customary length, - 
must have filled at least the upper half of column X; this 
would leave most, if not all, of the part of column X on the 
lower slab, for the beginning of the tenth prytany account. 
The small fragment R, with the smooth top and dowel hole 
characteristic of the lower tier of slabs of 408/7, the same size 
and style of letters, the same formulae and lengths of lines, as 
in the earlier prytanies of 408/7, exactly fits here ;1 the dowel 
cutting is at the left of the intercolumnar space, so that R is 
from the upper left-hand corner of the slab, the opposite of M 
where the right-hand dowel is at the right of the intercolumnar 
space. R contains therefore in column X the beginning of the 
tenth prytany account, with a margin of 0.025 m. to separate it 
from what came above; in column XI is the continuation of 
the same account (work in sculpture) with the same margin 
continued, doubtless a mistake of the stonecutter. The fact 
that the letters are irregularly arranged, z.e. not stoichedon as 
in the rest of the account of 408/7, seems to have been a pecu- 
liarity of the tenth prytany.2. Two small fragments, S and U,? 
clearly belong together; the writing is larger than that on any 
fragments that I have yet mentioned, but the formulae and 
names of workmen, and the thickness of the slab (U = 0.092 
m. with smooth back), are the same as in the accounts of 408/7, 
with the non-stoichedon arrangement characteristic of the tenth 

1 Kirchhoff (7.4. I, suppl. p. 151) suspected that this was perhaps of 408/7 
rather than of 409/8, with which it was classed ; this was confirmed by Ferguson 
(The Athenian Secretaries, p. 26), who restored [’Epex6e(]AO8, fitting tae 
tribal order of 408/7, and it was so accepted by Michaelis (A.#. 28 f). Kolbe 
(l.c. p. 229) and Frickenhaus (A.J.A. 1906, p. 14) return it to 409/8, which 
Caskey rightly says (Ath. Mitt. 1911, p. 318) is impossible. 

2 The two other fragments hitherto assigned to the tenth prytany, N and O, 
are stoichedon ; this attribution of N, by Fabricius and Michaelis, was proved 
impossible by Kolbe; O has been discussed above. I have assigned N to the 
third prytany, O to the fifth. 

®S was attributed to the series by Stephani (Annali, 1843, p. 327), but 
doubted by Kirchhoff; Michaelis includes it as a sort of appendix (A.#. 29) 5. 
Bannier (Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226) assigned it to 409/8. U was attributed to some 


Erechtheum account by Kirchhoff (1G. I, suppl. p. 151) ; Michaelis (A.2. 27 a) 
and Bannier (/.¢.) include it in the account of 409/8. 
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prytany. U isconcerned with woodwork, S with sculpture; if 
the writing on this slab increased in size toward the bottom, S 
would come below R in column XI, and U, earlier in the account 
because woodwork always precedes sculpture, would come at 
the same level in column X. The supposition that the writing 
enlarged toward the bottom of the slab is confirmed by T,} 
which has letters larger even than those of S and U, and pre- 
serves the original smooth bottom of the slab; ? it is smooth on 
the back, and of the same thickness as U. The items refer to 
woodwork, so that it must be placed in column X, below U;-: 
the last line is not continued by the first line of Rin column, 
XI, so that, as in the previous pairs of slabs, we may be certain 
that column XI began in the upper tier. Fragment W has 
even larger letters inscribed somewhat carelessly and not. stov- 
chedon ;? it continues § with entries of sculpture,‘ and so may be 
placed in column XI. Finally the fragment v,*® with extremely 
widely spaced and careless letters, is certainly to be combined 
with W, though not in actual contact ; it has the narrow inter- 
columnar space characteristic of the Erechtheum accounts, and 
to the left of this appears one letter (E) of the more closely 
spaced column X; it concludes-the tenth prytany account, ?.e. 
the entire account of 408/7, near the bottom of column XI, 
with the total payment for sculpture and the balancing of re- 
ceipts and expenses. 

The accounts of 408/7 closed while the Erechtheum was still 
unfinished, and while column XII was unoccupied. It is natural 
to suppose that what little remained to be done in 407/6 was 
recorded in column XII. A fragment, J.G. I, 325 (X),° has 
the same width of column (0.22 m.) and the same size of 

1Schéne (Hermes, 1870, p. 54) refused to assign T to the Erechtheum ; 
Frickenhaus (A.J. A. 1906, p. 14) attributed it to the account of 409/8, whence 
Caskey (Ath. Mitt. 1911, p. 318) rightly ejected it. 

2 Kirchhoff wrongly says that it is broken on all sides. 

8 Assigned to the account of 408/7, but without closer identification, by 
Bannier (Berl. Phil. W. 1911, pp. 858-854). 

4Cf. 1. 5 [re]N AYN[atka], and 1. 8 [rev y] YNA[%ka] as in column VIII, 


'M 21. 

5 Assigned to the Erechtheum, but without closer identification, by Bannier 
(Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226). 

6 Pittakis (’E¢. ’Apx. no. 418) had assigned it to the Erechtheum accounts, 
and Bannier (Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 226) placed it in the accounts of 409/8. 
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letters as in the accounts of 408/7 (the extravagant spacing 
of the tenth prytany being repressed), and betrays the hand of 
the same “ Cockney” scribe who has seized the new fashion of 
omitting the aspirate H only to apply it where it was never 
used. The form of the account, giving the total of the wages 
paid day by day, is very different from the accounts of 408/7. 
This common authorship and the change of formulae cause me 
to date X as of 407/6; it comes from the lower corner (with a 
smooth right edge)! of a slab somewhat thicker than those 
previously noted (about 0.105 m.), and sonot from column 
XII, but from the lower of a fifth pair of slabs (column XV). 
The last line ends 0.167 m. above the bottom of the slab, while 
the account is not yet finished, so that it must have been con- 
tinued on a sixth pair of slabs. 

Probably the temple would have been finished in 407/6 but 
for an untimely accident, the fire of 406 in the zradatds vews 
(Xenophon, Hell. I, 6,1). Whether the vadrards veos was the 
Erechtheum or the old Hekatompedon matters little in this 
connection ; the fire, if not actually in the Erechtheum, cer- 
tainly injured it at least. For we possess a fragment of an 
inscription, 1G. II, 829 (Z), which seems to record repairs 
after a fire,? with formulae exactly like those of the Erechtheum 
accounts.2 The thickness of the slab, moreover, is 0.098 m., 
the back roughly picked with a smoother margin near the edge, 
exactly as on the original four slabs of 408/7. The text of 
Z has the same form of daily entries that appears on X. The 
reduction in the size of the writing would be explained by 
reasons of economy; otherwise the repairs occasioned by the fire 
would have necessitated a great increase in the number of the 

1 Kirchhoff and Bannier say that the left edge is preserved. 

2 The restoration xexa[vuéva] in l. 4 has always been accepted, except by 
Judeich ( Topographie, p. 244, n. 6), who suggests as alternatives xexa[duvuméva | 
or some form connected with xaivds. Perhaps the most conservative restoration 
would bea verb derived from ka.vés, since kacvo(v)s itself occurs in line 14; but 
even these renovations would probably have been caused by a fire, so that we 
may return to the original interpretation of the inscription. 

3 Those who identify the wadads veds with the Erechtheum naturally assign 
this fragment to the Erechtheum accounts ; and even of those who follow Dérp- 
feld’s view as to the actual location of the fire, Michaelis (Jb. Arch. I. 1902, 


p. 8, and A.#. 30) and Judeich ( Topographie, p. 244, n. 6) agree that the in- 
scription refers to repairs in the Erechtheum. 
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slabs. The generally accepted date of Z, [émwt A]c[opavro] 
apyov[ tos ],1 is due to the first publication by Kohler (Hermes, 
1867, p. 21), when it was supposed that the lines began one 
letter farther from the left edge than is actually the case, so that 
line 1 would have begun with [A]e[ofavro]; republishing it in 
the Corpus (I. G. II, 829), Kohlershowed traces of the actual left 
column of letters but did not draw the obvious inference from 
the new arrangement. We should now be forced to read [éz] 
in one line and [t A]c[ofavro] in the next, a most improbable 
manner of beginning a new annual account. Better is [é7]? 
[------ ] apyxov[ros] beginning the new line; the solution 
proposed by Cooley and Dorpfeld (A.J. A. 1899, p. 352, n. 3), 
Lem |t [ Kaddio] apyor[ tos] (406/5), would fit exactly; the only 
other possible name between 412/1 and 377/6 is ’AnreElo 
(405/4).? I select “AXeEio rather than KaAXéo for the following 
reason. ‘There is in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens an- 
other fragment, /.G. II, 845 (Y), which joins accurately the 
top of Z, and evidently therefore dates from the year previous 
to that of Z. Together they seem to have formed the left edge 
of a sixth pair of slabs. We may then be certain that the 
date of Zis 405/4, not 395/4;.Y and Z together betray too 
much uncertainty in the use of Attic and Ionic letters to date 
from a later decade. Y, of the previous archonship, is therefore 
of 406/5, the year of the fire, when the unexpected continua- 
tion of the work led to the adoption of smaller letters.  X, of 
407/6, forms the connecting link, with the lettering of 408/7 
and the formulae of 406/4.4 


WILLIAM BELL DINSMOOR. 
Atuens, 1912. 


1 Doubted only by Dérpfeld (Ath. Mitt. 1887, p. 47), Cooley (A.J.A. 1899, p. 
352, n. 3), and Judeich (J/.c.). « 

2 This inscription has £ instead of X2. 

3In the combined fragments, ll. 1-22 = 1-22 of Y; 1. 23 is obliterated ; ll. 24— 
44 = 1-21 of Z. 

4The date of the Carpathian inscription (A.#. 31), given by Foucart as 394 
or 393 B.c., rests primarily on the supposed date 3895/4 given to the fragment Z 
(B.C.H. 1888, p. 158); if the inscription is to be connected with the Erechtheum 
at all, it may be ten years older. Whether the date of the fire mentioned by 
Demosthenes (XXIV, 136, p. 743) can likewise be pushed back to 406, as Dirpfeld 
would prefer (Ath. Mitt, 1887, p. 44), depends largely on the identity of the 


Waals vews. 


CORRECTION TO A.J.A. XVI, 1912, P. 477 


In the sentence at the end of the second paragraph on 
page 477 of the last volume of this JOURNAL, read “ according 
to Arrian ” for “according to Polybius.” The passage referred 
to is Arrian, Anabasis, I, 17, 6. 

HowArRbD Crosspy BUTLER. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Early Civilization in Barbarian Burope. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, 
pp. 309-316 L. JouLIN points out that in the eighth and seventh centuries 
B.C. iron was in use in Eastern Europe although the civilization was not 
far advanced because of the nomadic habits of the people; in Central and 
Western Europe, except where there was contact with the Greeks, bronze 
was the metal used. In the sixth and fifth centuries bronze was still em- 
ployed in Northern Germany, Scandinavia, and Britain; in Southern Ger- 
many there existed the Hallstatt civilization using both bronze and iron; 
in Northern Illyria and Venetia there was a civilization drawing from that 
of Italy, and Hallstatt; in Hungary, Bosnia, Gaul, and Spain iron was 
known through commerce, but not much used. The Celts dominated all 
Central and Western Europe at this time. At the beginning of the fourth 
century B.c. La Téne civilization replaced that of Hallstatt, especially in 
Southern Gaul and Spain, where coined money was adopted in the third 
century. To oppose the Romans many fortifications showing Greek influ- 
ence were built with variations from ashlar masonry to massive cyclopean 
walls. Roman civilization had, however, penetrated to these countries be- 
fore their conquest. 

The Prehistoric Cemetery at Shamiram-alti.— Although we now 
know much about the early Bronze Age cultures of Western Asia, our in- 
formation concerning the later Stone Age is confined to a few sites, and 


1 The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATEs, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. BRown, Miss Mary H. BuckinGuHam, Mr. L. D. Caskey, Pro- 
fessor Haroutp R. HAstinas, Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, Professor FRANK G. 
Moorkg, Professor CHARLES R. Morey, Dr. JAMES M. Paton, Professor LEwis B. 
Paton, Professor A. 8S. PEASE, Professor S. B. PLATNER, Professor JOHN C. ROLFE, 
Dr. N. P. Vuacuos, Professor A. L. WHEELER, and the Editors, especially Professor 
MARQUAND. 

No attempt is made to include in this number of the JouRNAL material published 
after December 31, 1912. 

For an explanation of the abbreviations, see pp. 146-147. 
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any new or additional data bearing on the subject have consequently con- 
siderable importance for those interested in tracing out the origins of civili- 
zation in the Nearer East. In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 198-204 
(4 pls.), L. W. Kine reports that at a site near Shamiram-alti, not far from 
Van in Armenia, Dr. Belck partially excavated a prehistoric cemetery, which 
yielded not only a quantity of stone axe-heads and other tools and imple-— 
ments but also a great wealth of painted and unpainted pottery. The 
specimens of pottery and tools which are here published are the property 
of Lieut.-Col. F. R. Maunsell, and they were presented to him at the time 
of their discovery when he was acting as Military Vice-Consul at Van. 
They are the first examples to be published of the results obtained by the 
excavations at Shamiram-alti. 

Carthaginian Tombs at Malta. — The contents of a rock-tomb found 
near Rabato in Malta are dated in the seventh or eighth century B.c. by 
a gold medallion similar to one at Carthage and a small proto-Corinthian 
-scyphus. Fragments of a Corinthian bowl now in the Roman Villa Museum 
at Notabile and probably found on the estate, are of the yellow clay char- 
acteristic of the earlier Corinthian ware and may also be dated in the 
seventh century. These Maltese tombs, which are commonly called Phoe- 
nician, should be called Punic, as they belong strictly to the Carthaginians, 
never to men from Phoenicia, and sometimes contain Greek vases as late as 
the fourth or even the third century. (T. R. Peet, J.4.S. XXXII, 1912, 
pp. 96-99; 3 figs.) 

The Horn Motive in Religion. — In Arch. Rel. XV, 1912, pp. 451-487, 
I. SCHEFTELOWITZ discusses the significance of horns in representations of 
gods, demons, kings, priests, on the altar as signifying holiness, on amulets 
to ward off evil, etc. 

The Evolution of Ornament. — The author of L’ Evolution ornamentale, 
GEORGES DE Recy, gives in three popular lectures a sketch of the history 
and development of ornament from the earliest period of Egyptian history 
to the twelfth century. His main purpose is to show that the foundation 
of occidental ornament is oriental, even when it is derived through or 
practised by European tribes or nations. [L’ Evolution ornamentale depuis 
Vorigine jusquau XII* Siecle. Conferences faites & la salle de la Société de 
Geéeographie les 8, 10 et 14 mat, 1912. Avec une Préface de Frangois Cour- 
boin. Paris, 1918, Alphonse Picard et fils, 276 pp.; 218 figs. 8 vo. 15 fr.] 

Cenotaphs and Sacred Localities. — In B.S.A. XVII, session of 1910- 
1911, pp. 182-192, W. R. Havuipay concludes that in many cases, at least, 
in which a place is supposed to be sacred by reason of the existence of the 
tomb of some sacred person, the sanctity of the place is older than this 
association and goes back to a time before any distinct personality was 
connected with it. 

The Lion-headed God of the Mithraic Mysteries. — In the Mithraea 
at Heddernheim there was found a niche, or recess, all entrance to which 
was closed with a slab of basalt in which a conical hole was bored, so as 
to permit the curious to look through at what it contained. This was a 
single statue of considerable size representing a monster with a head of a 
lion, with a serpent wrapped round his body, and with four wings attached 
to his back. He bears in his hand a key, and his body is that of a man. 
There have been twenty-five examples of this monster found in different 
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Mithraea. In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 125-142 (7 pls.), F. Lecer 
holds that there is a great deal to connect the lion-headed figure with 
Ahriman, or the God of Darkness. As the God of Darkness, the connection 
of the lion-headed figure with the earth on which he stands is plain enough. 
The “Cosmocrator,” or “ Ruler of this World,” is the title given to the 
Devil, not only in the Gospels, but in most of the mystic religions of the 
time. Finally, there is something like direct proof that the lion-headed 
figure in Mithraism was actually called Ahriman. Plutarch says that the 
“Magi” used to sacrifice to Ahriman in a sunless place, and votive inscrip- 
tions on altars to the “God Ahriman” (Deo Arimanio), although rare, are 
known in Mithraism, five of them being given in M. Cumont’s book. 

The Monuments of Cambodia. — The ninth volume of the publica- 
tions of the French School of the Far East is the third and last volume of 
commandant E. LuNET pE LAJONQUIERE’s work on the monuments of 
Cambodia. After a general introduction he takes up and describes in turn 
the ancient remains in the provinces of Siemreap, Sisophon and Battam- 
bang, including those in the part of Siam which, previous to the treaty of 
1907, had belonged to Sisophon, and a few in Cochin China. The work 
contains descriptions of the monuments of 910 different sites. A large map 
showing their location, and another giving the position of the buildings at 
Angkor, accompany the book. [Jnventaire des monuments du Cambodge. 
Par E. Lunet pr LasonqurereE. III. Paris, 1911, E. Leroux. 515 pp.; 
122 figs. ; 2 maps in holder. ] 

Archaeological Essays. — The sumptuous volume entitled TT POEA FQ | 
AQPON, which was presented to Count A. Bobrinsky in the autumn of 
1911, at the conclusion of his twenty-fifth year as president of the Russian 
Imperial Archaeological Commission, is briefly suinmarized in German by 
E. v. STERN, in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 147-153. It contains the following 
articles: N. Wesselowsky on Chinese symbolic ornament on objects found 
in eastern and southern Russia; E.v. Stern on child-life on the northern 
coast of the Black Sea (from the toys found in children’s graves) ; W. Scor- 
pil on the archonship of Hygiaenus of the Bosphorus (third century B.c.) ; 
B. Pharmakowsky on the two gold reliefs (goryti) with scenes from the 
story of Achilles, found in the kurgans of Chertomlik and Iyintzui (second 
century B.c.); M. Rostowst on the painted catacombs of Kertch, discovered 
in 1891 (existence of an Eleusinian cult in this region and in Thrace in 
the fourth and third centuries B.c., with a native Thracian chthonic pair 
who are wrongly called Sarapis and Isis because they wear the headdress, 
that was later adopted for Sarapis; influence of Orphic Mysteries on the 
Eleusinian in Kertch in early Christian times) ; A. Spizin on the Hallstatt 
culture among the Scythians; W. Latyshev on the history of Christianity 
in the Caucasus (from inscriptions of the tenth and eleventh centuries) ; 
D. Milejew, K. Romanow and P. Pokruishkin on topics of Christian art in 
Russia; A. Markow on a hoard of German silver pennies of the eleventh 
century, found in the government of St. Petersburg (from many different 
German states and the Anglo-Saxon Knut, coming into Russia by way of 
Poland); N. Buitluitshkow on two fifteenth century coins of Nidji-Nov- 
gorod; R. Loeper on the twelve original cities of Attica and their synoikis- 
mos; T. Braun on a Runic inscription of the eleventh century which refers 
to the river Dnieper. 
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EGYPT 


Egypt and Megalithic Monuments. —In B.S.A. XVII, session of 
1910-1911, pp. 250-263, T. Eric Peer discusses the theory of Dr. G. Elliot 
Smith (The Ancient Egyptians and their Influence upon the Civilization of 
Europe, Harper and Brothers, 1911) that. megalithic monuments are due to 
Egyptian influence. No Egyptian influence is conclusively proved even in 
Crete before the eleventh dynasty. Elsewhere it is not proved until later. 
Megalithic monuments are characterized by upright stones, Egyptian build- 
ings by horizontal layers of stones. No megalithic monuments are known 
in Egypt proper. Other arguments also are advanced to overthrow Dr. 
Smith’s theory. 

Charters of Exemption in the old Egyptian Empire.—In J. Asiat. 
XX, 1912, pp. 78-114, A. Monrer discusses a number of documents that 
have lately been discovered in Egypt containing original copies on stone of 
charters issued by kings extending from the fifth to the tenth dynasty. 
These contain exemptions from taxation and other demands granted to 
various sacerdotal or funerary estates. 

The Girdle of Rameses III.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1912, pp. 84- 
96 (pl.; 10 figs.), T. D. Lex discusses in detail the girdle of Rameses III 
for many years preserved in the Liverpool museum. With the exception of 
some fragments of tapestry found in the tomb of Thothmes IV it is the 
oldest known example of a woven pattern. It is 17 feet long and tapers 
from 5 to 14 inches in width. The cartouche of the king is written in black 
ink about a foot from the wide end. It is of linen woven in five colors, 
blue, red, yellow, green, and the natural color of the linen. It is remark- 
ably well preserved. 

The Egyptian Mastaba Graves.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXVI, 1912, 
pp. 271-274, 8. Krauss shows that the peculiar type of grave known as the 
mastaba derives much illumination from the references of the Talmud to 
mastabas and to similar constructions in tombs, temples, and houses. 

The Funeral Statuettes of the Ancient Egyptians.—In S. Bibl. 
Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 146-151, 179, E. Mauer states that the meaning of 
the small funeral statuettes, many examples of which are to be found in every 
Egyptian collection, and were called by the ancient Egyptians ‘ Ushabti,” 
has been frequently discussed. The generally accepted opinion is that 
these figures represent servants or slaves of the deceased who would in the 
other world perform the menial labor allotted to him. Almost every one 
agreed with the supposition that the Egyptian word ivsb-ti, which designates 
these statuettes, is derived from the word wsh, “ answer,” and that it means 
the “answerer,” the “respondent.” We know the word wsb, “eat,” or 
“nourish oneself,” and from this verb wd, “ eat,” or “ nourish oneself,” could 
have been derived the substantive w¥b-ti, which is used as the appellation of 
the funeral statuettes. The task of these small statuettes— which were 
nothing else than portraits of the deceased, and therefore bore his name — 
was to do the field work which was necessary for providing the victuals. 
(See also P. Prerret, ihid. p. 247.) 

The Ka of the Egyptians.—In Memnon, VI, 1912, pp. 125-146, 
G. MASPERO maintains that the recent attempts to show that the ka was a 
genius who accompanied a man in life and in death is not so correct as the 
older view that it was the double or shade of the man. 
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Demotic Horoscopes.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 227- 
233 (pl.), H. THOMPSON gives reproductions of two fragmentary demotic 
horoscopes written on ostraca. It would be more accurate to call them 
“elements for casting a nativity,” since they are mere statements of the 
positions of the “heavenly houses” in relation to the zodiac and the 
planets, and no conclusions are drawn as to the destiny of the “native.” 
A comparison of them with the three Strassburg examples enables us to 
determine with certainty the meaning of a number of hitherto rather ob- 
scure demotic terms. 

Traces of Babylonian Script in Egypt.—In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. 
XVII, 1912, pp. 287-326, W. M. MULLER shows that knowledge of the Baby- 
lonian cuneiform writing reached the Egyptians at a very early date, and 
that it was the origin of the so-called syllabic method of writing in Egyptian. 
The antiquity of this system suggests Babylonian influence in Egypt as 
early as the fourth or the fifth dynasty. 

Greek Inscriptions from Egypt.—In Alio, XII, 1912, pp. 365-376, 
W. ScuuBaArT publishes two Greek inscriptions from Egypt now in Brauns- 
berg. In one a certain Theogenes sets up a slab in honor of his father in 
the sanctuary of Harbaethus. Both father and son were wp@ra idou, a 
name given to persons who had rendered some special service to the court. 
The second inscription dates from late Ptolemaic times, and points to a 
temple of Osiris in Theadelphia. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA, AND PERSIA 


The Newly Discovered List of Old Babylonian Kings. — In 
Z. Morgenl. LXVI, 1912, pp. 143-162, F. Hrozny discusses the tablet 
recently published by al (see A.J.A. XVI, p. 487) which contains in 
chronological order a list of the early kings of Babylonia, and gives us the 
names of two previously unknown dynasties and of not less than twenty- 
five new kings. (See also A. PoEBEL, Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 290-294.) 

Early Babylonian History.—In Sitzb. Berl. Akad. 1912, pp. 1062- 
1108 (No. xlvii), E. Meyer discusses various points of early Babylonian his- 
tory in the light of recent discoveries. King’s list of early kings is confirmed 
(Semitic kings of Kis: Enbigtar, XX, Sarrugi, z.e. Sargon I, Mani8tusu, 
Urumus; Sumerian king of Uruk: Lugalzaggisi; Semitic kings of Uruk: 
5 Se anibarri I, i.e. Sargon II, 2, Naramsin, 3, 4, perhaps BinganiSarri? 
5, SarganiSarri IT, i.e. Sargon III). Sargon II is dated about 2775 B.c. 
Godea of LagaS reigned about 100 years later than Naramsin, son of” 
Sargon II. fie: -Sag-engur of LagaS and Mesilim,. the earliest Sumerian 
king of Kis, ruled about 8100 B.c., Urnina of Lagas about 3000, Eannatum, 
the king of the “vulture stele,” about 2950, and Lugalzaggisi about 2800- 
2775. The dynasties of KiS and Opis, the wars of Eannatum of Lagash, 
the positions of KiS, and Opis, and Nebuchadnezzar’s fortification of Baby- 
lon are discussed. Opis was on the Tigris near the mouth of the Adem; 
KGS was at Tell Oheimir, east of Babylon. These are only some of the con- 
clusions reached. 

Astronomy and the Early Sumerian Calendar.—In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 248-256 (pl.), S. H. Lanapon shows that in attempting 


+7 


to interpret the Sumerian calendar in terms of the Gregorian calendar, we 
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have hitherto been reduced to resort to the meanings of the names and to 
apply them to stages in the agricultural year. Naturally the rising of a 
fixed star would be an event much more regular than the seasons for har- 
vesting, storing grain, etc. and eminently suited for regulating the months. 
One evident example of this sort is known, namely, Nikolski No. 2, “ month 
when the star barsag sets,” and is here apparently the sixth month, August. 
This is of immense importance, for it proves that the observation cannot 
possibly go back to 4000 B.c. and that Lugalanda must be placed later than 
3000, thus proving the impossibility of dating Sargon (who ruled after 
Lugalanda) at 3800. 

Intercalary Months in Ancient Babylonia. — In Memnon, VI, 1912, 
pp. 65-75, E. Wr1pNER shows that in the earliest period of Bibylonian 
history the intercalary months were inserted in accordance with a cycle of 
38 or 76 years, but in the period of the first dynasty of Babylon there was a 
cycle of 21 years. 

The Primitive Zodiac.—In Memnon, VI, 1912, pp. 147-176 (4 pls.), 
IF. Rock claims that the zodiac with 8 divisions which is found in Java and 
in other parts of the world is older than the Babylonian form of the zodiac 
with twelve signs. Originally eight animals formed the constellations, and 
the other four constellations Virgo, Libra, Arcitenens, Aquarius are later 
divisions. 

Some Lunar Eclipses. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 205-211, 
239-248, E. Wesson states that the only observations recorded by the Baby- 
lonians, which still retain interest for astronomers, are their lunar eclipses. 
Ten of these preserved in the Almagest form the admitted starting-points 
in the history of the moon’s motions. Until our own times the only records 
of the Babylonian observations were contained in Greek manuscripts, many 
centuries later in date; but since the cuneiform tablets have been unearthed 
and read, it is possible to know these matters at first hand. He then dis- 
cusses all of the known Babylonian lunar eclipses and attempts to determine 
their probable dates. 

Pliny and Babylonian Astrologers.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, 
pp. 497-505, L. Hruzry discusses a passage in Pliny (NV. H. VI, 30, 6) in 
which in describing Mesopotamia he mentions Notitae et Orthophantae et 
Graeciochantae. Notitae he believes were astrologers who were accustomed 
to turn to the south in determining the points of the compass (cf. NV. H. 
XVIII, 76). The second name he would emend to Orthrophantae and 
explain as astrologers who based their calculations on the place where the 
sun rose. The third name is corrupt. It may have been G'raphiophantae, 
but perhaps conceals some eastern word. 

The Originals of Two Religious Texts of the Asurbanipal Library. 
—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 152-157, S. H. Lanepon claims that 
the originals of the great Ninevite Library are undoubtably from the period 
of the Ur, Isin, Larsa, and Babylonian dynasties, before 2000 B.c., and 
identifies two important texts with late copies, one from Nippur, apparently 
of the period of Hammurabi, and one from Telloh, much earlier, perhaps 
going back to the age of Gudea. 

The Scape-goat in Babylonian Religion.—In Ezp. Times, XXIV, 
1912, pp. 9-13, S. H. LANGDON asserts that no certain traces of the scape-goat 
condemned to bear the sins of a people can be detected in the many cere- 
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monies of purification and atonement extant in Babylonian religion. We 
have to do here invariably with the atonement of individuals; and so far as 
our sources give us clear evidence, only with a scape-goat which is slain, and 
whose members, having been placed upon the corresponding members of the 
sinner, are said to take upon themselves the evil spirit abiding in the man. 
The curse of the consecrated priest, the mystic acts, and the holy words in 
the name of the god of Eridu cast out the demons, who escape into the dis- 
membered goat, which is then thrown away in a desolate place. If we may 
employ the word scape-goat in this sense, then this form of atonement is 
richly represented in Babylonian religion. 

Ishtar’s Descent.— In Memnon, VI, 1912, pp. 177-190, H. H. Freunia 
discusses the difficult lines 51-58 on the obverse of the tablet that describes 
Ishtar’s descent to the under world, and holds that they belong between lines 
25 and 29 of the obverse. On this interpretation Ereshkigal, the queen of 
the under world, at first refuses to let Ishtar go, but subsequently, influenced 
by the flute of Tammuz, grants the request. 

A Cylinder Seal of the Hammurabi Period.—In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 158-159 (fig.), S. H. LANGpon describes a seal which 
belongs to Mrs. Butler Ievers, of Dublin. It is of considerable interest to 
students of Babylonian glyptic art, both for its beautiful workmanship and 
for its contribution to the subject. Specialists will at once recognize the 
characteristics of the designs of the Hammurabi period. The inscription 
reads “ Ibrubani son of Erikamatkum servant of the god Lugalamarda. ” 

~The Code of Hammurabi at Nippur. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 
159-160, Father ScuEiL reports that 8S. Langdon has found in Constantinople 
among the tablets from Nippur one which contains §$145-180 of the code of 
Hammurabi, omitting §147. It has the statement that it is the “fourth 
great tablet of the text Inu Anum siruma.” The tablet is contemporary 
with Hammurabi. 

Tablets of the Cassite Period. — Professor CLay adds to the list of 
documents dated in the time of the Cassite kings by the publication of 144 
tablets from Nippur now in the University of Pennsylvania Museum. A 
brief introduction and an index of proper names accompany the texts. <A 
full discussion of the names, as well as a translation of selected tablets, is 
promised. [Documents from the Temple Archives of Nippur dated in the Reigns 
of Cassite Rulers, By AuBert T. Cuiay. Philadelphia, 1912, University 
Museum. 32 pp.; 72 pls.; fig.] 

Babylonian Tags and Labels. — In the Museum Journal of the Univer- . 
sity of Pennsylvania III, 1912, pp. 29-31 (fig.), C. E. Kerser points out that: 
Babylonian labels are of two kinds, one to put on temple revenues in kind, 
and the other to tag live stock. The former were lumps of clay pressed on 
the knot of the cord tying the object, and usually inscribed with the name of 
the article, the sender, the receiver, and the date; although sometimes the 
receipt or delivery of the goods and the date were alone recorded. Almost 
all have an impression of the scribe’s seal. The second kind is triangular or 
shield-shaped and flat, with a hole in each corner, but no seal impression. 
These usually have the name of the animal and the man to whom it was 
entrusted. The tags from Nippur are chiefly animal tags dating from the 
first dynasty of Babylon, although there are some of other periods. 

Business Documents in the Reign of Darius II. — Professor CLAY 
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continues the publication of the tablets excavated by the University of 
Pennsylvania expedition at Nippur with a volume of 228 business documents 
of the firm of Murashu Sons dated in the reign of Darius I]. This completes 
the series of tablets of that reign in Philadelphia and in Constantinople ; 
but there still remain to be published about two-thirds as many dated in 
the reign of Artaxerxes I. The volume contains Jists of proper names, and 
descriptions of the tablets, as well as a transcription. [Business Documents 
of Murashu Sons of Nippur dated in the Reign of Darius II. By ALBERT T. 
Cuay. Philadelphia, 1912, University Museum. 54 pp.; 123 pls.] 

The Correspondence of Belibni. — In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XVII, 1912, 
pp. 1-104, H. H. Figuixia publishes in chronological order the letters of 
Belibni, the general of Ashurbanipal, and the responses of the king in tran- 
scription and translation from the cuneiform originals published by Harper, 
Winckler, 8. A. Smith, and C. Johnston. These contain many valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of the period of the later Assyrian Empire. 

The Weights of the Ancient Orient.— In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXVI, 
1912, pp. 607-696, C. F. LeEnmMann-Haupt defends, against the attack of 
Weissbach in Z. Morgenl. Ges. LXV, pp. 625 ff., his view that there were 
two systems of weights in use in ancient Babylon and throughout the Orient, 
namely, the common standard and the heavier royal standard. 

An Early Babylonian Weight. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 478- 
480 (fig.), Father Scnerm publishes a Babylonian weight of the time of 
Urukagina, about 2800 B.c., recently acquired by him. It is shaped like an 
olive and weighed 15 shekels. It shows a weight of 477 gr. 20 for the mina. 
It is the oldest Babylonian weight known. 

Armor in the Time of Naramsin.—In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1912, pp. 
296-301, Father Scurry discusses a tablet from Susa treating of armor in 
the time of Naramsin, 2800 B.c. Three kinds of helmets are mentioned, of 
leather, of bronze, and of silver. The last was probably of bronze silvered. 
A single ox skin was allowed for each leather helmet which when finished 
weighed about 900 grammes. The bronze helmet weighed about 1 kil. 042. 
The DAnagar was an axe attached to a handle and might be ornamented 
with silver; while the gastu was the bow, sometimes inlaid with gold or 
silver. The tablet gives other details as to the amounts of material required 
for quivers, lances, and garments. 

The Manichaean Script and the Nippur Bowls. — In the Museum 
Journal of the University of Pennsylvania, III, 1912, pp. 25-29, J. A. Monr- 
GOMERY calls attention to the written characters on the incantation bowls 
from Nippur in the University Museum. These bowls are not later than 
the seventh century A.p., and have inscriptions in three Aramaic dialects 
each in its own script. The Manichaean texts recently found in Chinese 
Turkestan have a form of writing which is almost the same. The writer 
concludes that this script was in use in Babylonia in the time of Mani 
(third century A.p.), that it was employed by him, and ultimately became 
a sectarian script. 

An Aramaic Version of the Inscription of Darius I at Behistun. — 
In R. Sém. XX, 1912, pp. 164-177, 252-263, J. HaLEvy publishes the newly 
discovered fragments of a papyrus from Elephantine which contained an 
Aramaic version of the edict of Darius I carved upon the rock at Behistun. 
(See also E. Meyer, LF. Sém. XX, pp. 178-184.) In Proceedings of the 
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American Philological Association, XLII, 1912, pp. 50-54, H. C. Totman 
shows that this is a translation from a Babylonian version, not from the 
original Persian. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


The Names of Jerusalem. —In Memnon, VI, 1912, pp. 88-124, H. Vin- 
CENT discusses the various names that have been applied to Jerusalem. 
The most probable etymology of Jerusalem is from Yarah and Shalem, so 
that it means “ foundation of Shalem.” 

.The Conquest of Canaan by the Hebrews and the Israelites. — In 
Z. Morgenl. Ges. LX VI, 1912, pp. 365-388, H. WEINHEIMER maintains that 
the Hebrews are distinguished from the Israelites both in the Old Testa- 
ment and in the Egyptian inscriptions, and that the invasion of Canaan 
by the Hebrews is to be identified with the conquest by the Habiru in the 
Amarna letters, while the settlement of the Israelites did not occur until 
two centuries later. 

Cenotaphs of the Hebrew Patriarchs at the Cave of Machpelah. — 
The Mohammedans consider Hebron one of their most sacred cities, and 
the cenotaphs within the Mosque there as of the utmost sanctity, and haye 
prohibited all access to them by Jews and Christians. Extremely few, 
therefore, have entered the Mosque, and it need hardly be said, that not 
one of them took photographs of the monuments, nor even dared to ask 
permission to do so. But even this has now been accomplished, and by 
the indefatigable exertions of the editor of the Northern British-Israel Re- 
view, a set of six photographs of the Patriarchal Monuments was secured 
for that journal (January, 1911). These are published and described in 
Pal. Ex. Fund, July, 1912. pp. 145-150 (6 pls.) by A. B. GRIMALDI. 

The Khazneh at Petra. —In the Annual of Pal. Ex. Fund for 1911, 
pp- 95-107 (3 pls.; fig.), G. DaLmMan describes the Khazneh or * Treasury,” 
at Petra in the light of the exact measurements recently obtained by D. 
Mackenzie. A ladder in four sections was carried to Petra, and, by means 
of this, access was gained to the top of the monument and exact measure- 
ments of all its architectural details were obtained. 

Weights of Ancient Palestine.—In Pal. Ex. Fund, July, 1912, pp. 
136-144, 178-195 (6 figs.), E. J. Prtcuer holds that there were five stand- 
ards of weight in use at various times in Palestine: the Phoenician, the 
Assyrian, the Persian, the Egyptian, the Philippic silver standard. He at- 
tempts from existing weights to determine the average value of each of the 
units in these systems. 

Heracles and Astronoe in an Inscription from Tyre.—In R. Hist. 
Rel. LXIM, 1911, pp. 331-339, R. Dussaup publishes a Greek inscription 
from Tyre now in the Louvre in which Heracles and Astronoe are men- 
tioned. This is the first time that the name of Heracles has been found 
in a Tyrian text. Astronoe, known elsewhere only in Damascius (Phot. 
Bibl. 242, p. 852, ed. Bekker), is to be identified with Astarte. 

Coins of the Seleucid Kings of Syria.— EpGar RoaGers describes 
and pictures in Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 237-264 (3 pls.), some thirty-eight 
coins of the Seleucid kings of Syria from his own collection, embracing 
some new varieties and corrected assignments. 
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ASIA MINOR 


The Solution of the Hittite Problem.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 
1912, pp. 217-228, A. H. Sayce claims that the Hittites of Kas, to whom the 
main part of the hieroglyphic texts belong, are not to be identified with 
the Hittites who founded the empire north of Halys. Their seat was 
in Cappadocia, south of the Halys, and they must, therefore, be the 
Kusa of the Assyrians who occupied the same region. Their empire, 
which is shown by the hieroglyphic texts to have extended from Carchemish 
in the east to Lydia in the west, and from Gurun in the north, southward 
to the Mediterranean, appears to have followed that of Boghazkeui, after the 
latter was destroyed, probably by the “ Northern” barbarians of Rameses ITI. 
Upon its ruins will have risen the Kasian power, which will be the empire of 
Cilicia described by Solinus. Artemon, the conqueror of Hamath, will have 
lived about 1180 B.c., and either he or his immediate successor will have 
been the Cushan Rish‘athaim of the Old Testament. This gives us a date 
for the earlier Hittite inscriptions. Another date is given by the Aleppo 
inscription, if, as seems probable, the Katu, or rather Katé, to whom it be- 
longs is the same as the Katé, king of Qué, of the Assyrian records. 

The Zeus Stratos of Labranda. — In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 145- 
175 (10 figs.), P. Foucarr publishes a marble relief 0.28 m. high and 0.43 m. 
wide found at Tegea in 1868. The lower part is broken off. In the middle 
stands a bearded Zeus holding a double axe over his right shoulder and in 
his left hand a spear which rests on the ground. His body is draped from 
above the waist, and he wears a necklace, but on his chest appear six female 
breasts arranged in a triangle. At the right and left are a male and a female 
worshipper, Idrieus and Ada, the brother and sister, as well as successors, of 
Mausolus. All three figures have their names written above them. The 
relief is dated between 351 and 344 B.c. The god is the Zeus Stratos of 
Labranda who appears with female breasts on other monuments. He was 
probably a god of Hittite origin and his cult extended to Crete. The writer 
discusses other deities with bisexual attributes, especially the bearded Aphro- 
dite. The relief was probably dedicated at Tegea by one of the workmen 
who went to Caria with Scopas to work on the Mausoleum. 

A Phallobates. —A small bronze figure in the Stuttgart museum, repre- 
senting a crouching, hump-backed man, with shaven head and holding a 
piece of rope in his hands, which was called a Nubian slave by L. Mayer 
(Arch. Anz. 1890, col. 97), is identified by R. Hartmann (Arch. Anz. 1912, 
cols. 13-16; fig.), with the phallobates of Hierapolis, described by Lucian 
(de Dea Syria, 28, 29) as a man who climbed upon one of the phallic 
pillars before the temple of Atargatis and offered prayers on behalf of 
votaries who brought him gifts. The method of ascending by means of a 
rope slung around the pillar is similar to that still used in this region for 
climbing the date palm. His view is opposed by H. Dragendorff. 

A New King of Galatia. — In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 493-495, Sry- 
MOUR DE Riccr points out that a coin acquired by the Berlin museum in 
1906 proves that the poorer copy in the British Museum was wrongly 
assigned to Cius (see Pontus, p. 132, No. 27). The inscription on it 
reads Bitopi€ (or Biroxi€) apyv[p lorapias érovs ve. He argues that the name 
is that of an unknown king of Galatia. 

The Scamander Valley.—In B.S.A. XVII, session of 1910-1911, 
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pp- 266-283 (pl.; 4 figs.), WALTER LEAF begins a discussion of the topog- 
raphy and monuments of the valley of the Scamander. The plain of Troy 
is not discussed. The Samonian Plain was just north of the broken country 
that lay in a direct line between Neandria and Alexandria Troas. Birytus 
lay certainly near Bairamich, in the middle basin of the Scamander. Scepsis 
was on the high hill of the Kurshunlu Tepe; Palaeoscepsis was probably 
160 (not 60; pé’, not €’ in Strabo, XIII, i, 52) stadia from Scepsis, beyond 
Cotylus, in the valley of the Aesepus. It must have been abandoned early. 

Dascylium. — The difficulty of identifying the AackoAiris Aiuvy of the 
ancients with Lake Manyas, nearly south of Cyzicus, and the Dascylium 
from which it was named with the village of Daskeli on the coast eastward 
of the mouth of the Rhyndacus, has been attacked afresh by J. A. R. Munro, 
with arguments from Strabo and with the new evidence of the Hellenica 
Oxyrhyncha. 'The former identification is right, the latter wrong; for there 
were five Dascyliums, of which the modern Daskeli represents the Bithy- 
nian, while the one concerned with the history of Agesilaus’s campaign in 
this region in 395 B.c., the stronghold where Pharnabazus kept his treasure, 
is to be sought at some naturally defended point near the east side of the lake, 
probably at Top Hissar, where two streams meet. Interesting remains of 
sculpture, with Persian costumes and in a style suggestive of Lycian art, have 
been found in the neighborhood. (J.H.S. XX XI, 1912, pp. 57-67; 2 figs.) 

The Homonoia Coins of Hierapolis in Phrygia.— In J. Int. Arch. Nui. 
XIV, 1912, pp. 65-112 (2 pls.), L. Weser publishes a study of the so-called 
“ Homonoia” coins of Hierapolisin Phrygia. After describing the different 
specimens he discusses their date, the place where they were struck, and their 
types, as well as the significance of the union, and gives a list of the differ- 
ent coins. : 

Electrum Coinage of Cyzicus. — The seventh issue of Nomisma (1912, 
38 pp.; 6 pls.; 2 figs.) is devoted entirely to a full systematic discussion by 
H. von Frirzx of the electrum coinage of Cyzicus, very richly illustrated. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Hypaethral Temple. —In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 143-158, R. pe 
Launay concludes his discussion of the hypaethral temple (cbid. XIX, 
1912, pp. 365 ff.; A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 572). The following temples were 
not hypaethral: Temple of Zeus at Olympia, Parthenon, temple at Ae- 
gina, great hexastyle at Paestum, temple at Bassae, Heraeum at Olympia, 
temple of Heracles at Acragas, Didymaeum, Artemisium at Ephesus, temple 
at Delphi, temple at Eleusis. The following were hypaethral: Temple G 
at Selinus, great temple at Acragas, Olympieum at Athens, temples at 
Comana Pontica and Zela. The Heraeum at Samos is uncertain. 

Greek Round Buildings. —The Tholos at Epidaurus and other circu- 
lar buildings in Greece were discussed, and H. Thiersch’s theory of their 
use as music halls was combated by E. R. Fiechter, with the approval of 
others, at the June (1910) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. 
The archaic round building at Delphi, the remains of which were found in 
the substructure of the Sicyonian treasury, is the earliest of such structures 
known to us on Greek soil. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 17-20.) 
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The Abaton at Epidaurus. — At the May (1912) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, A. FrickENHAUS spoke on the Abaton at Epidaurus, 
opposing the identification with the Tholos, made by the American archi- 
tect Elderkin (A.J/.A. 1911, p. 161), and with the large hall north of the 
Tholos, by Cavvadias (IIpaxrixa, 1905, p. 85). He finds it rather in the 
building with a court and long corridors, southeast of the temple of Ascle- 
pius, on the site of the early altar of sacrifice, which was published by 
Cavvadias in Hpaxtixa, 1905, p. 51. He traces its Greek form, of the fourth 
century, and the Roman alterations. The paper was discussed by others. 
(Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 140-142.) 

The Development of the Metope.—In Jb. Kl. Alt. XXIX, 1912, pp. 
612-644 (4 pls.) ; pp. 671-692 (pl.), B. LaAum discusses the origin and de- 
velopment of the metope. ‘The principle goes back to neolithic art and 
may be seen in certain vases with incised decoration from the second city 
at Troy. He finds it also in geometric vases and in designs on plates of 
bronze (cf. Olympia, IV, Taf. XX XIX, No. 699 a). Metopes on temples in 
the sixth century B.c. might have mythological scenes, or merely decora- 
tive figures. At first the metopes had no necessary connection, but on the 
Treasury of the Athenians at Delphi the north and east sides were decorated 
with the labors of Heracles, and the south and west with the exploits of 
Theseus. From this time on different scenes from the same story were de- 
picted on a series of metopes. The highest development was reached in the 
metopes of the Parthenon, the grouping of which is discussed, as are the 
metopes of the temple of Zeus at Olympia, and of the so-called Theseum. 


SCULPTURE 


The Archaic Sculptures of 
Corfu. — In [Ipaxrixa for 1911, pp. 
164-204 (20 figs.), PH. VERSAKES 
describes the discovery of the archaic 
pediment sculptures near the monas- 
tery of the Holy Theodori on the 
island of Corfu in 1911 (4./.A. XV, 
p- 415). The foundations of the 
temple alone remain ; the other parts 
were apparently used in building a 
retaining wall of the monastery. 
The sculptures which belonged to 
the west pediment probably fell from 
their positions at an early date and 
thus escaped discovery.  Lllustra- 
tions of all the figures are given (see 
Figs. 1 and 2). The writer points 
out that there are traces of red and 
yellow paint on Medusa’s dress. 

The Sculptures of Aegina and 
Phigaleia.—In R. Et. Gr. XXV, 


Zz 


Figtre 1.—Gorcon rrom Corru. 1912, pp. 158-208, E. Micuon dis- 
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cusses the acquisition of the Aegina pediment groups by Prince Louis of 
Bavaria and publishes a number of documents showing the attempts of 
Fauvel to purchase them for France. 
Ibid. pp. 401-426, he publishes simi- 
lar documents in reference to the 
frieze of the temple at Phigaleia. 

Myron’s Athena and Marsyas. 
— Various suggestions for the recon- 
struction of the Athena and Marsyas 
of Myron, called forth by the dis- 
covery of a puntello on the right 
side of the Athena, were published 
in 1912, by J. Srevexine (Arch. 
mm@eivi2, cols, 1-10; fig.); .G. 
Mattuias (ibid. cols. 10-12); E. 
PETERSEN (iid. cols. 111-114) ; and 
comments by Hl. DrAGENDORFF 
(ibid. co). 144); and H. BuLie (Jd. 
Arch. I. XXVII, 1912, pp. 175-199 ; 
23 figs.). The first and last of these 
are full of reconstructions. Sieve- 
king, disregarding Pausanias’s zrat- 
ovoa, Would have the goddess holding 
in her lowered hands the two flutes, 
just taken from her mouth and about’ 
to be cast upon the ground. Bulle 
keeps to the old idea of a lance in 
the right hand with the pipes lying 
on the ground, and shows by an 
elaborate study of the fragments of Figure 2.— ARCHAIC FIGURE FROM 
this arm that some of the dowel- CorFu. 
holes, etc. belong to an _ original 
piecing of the marble, others, including the puntello, to ancient repairing 
of fractures. He finds that the composition, as restored from a technical 
study of the parts with the help of the coin copies and the Finlay crater, 
falls into an exact geometrical scheme such as a great artist would have 
used; also that this group, with its keen psychological insight into the 
natures of the two opponents, reveals a much higher aspect of Myron’s 
genius than does the Discobolus. 

A Phidian Athena. — In Jb. Arch. I. XXVII, 1912, pp. 88-128 (2 pls. ; 
33 figs.), A. PREyss gives a detailed study of the two closely related types 
of Athena represented by the Hope Minerva at Deepdene, England, and the 
Pallas Albani of Winckelmann, which has remained since the Napoleonic 
era in the Naples museum under the name of “Farnese.” Both these 
statues are Roman copies, the former perhaps of the Flavian, the latter of 
the Augustan period, and both are from bronze originals; but the Hope 
statue, which is the finer both as a copy and in the original, is to be 
assigned to Phidias himself, the other to a free imitation, with elements 
derived from some other source, by a pupil or some other close contem- 
porary. The goddess is shown in the traditional festival costume of long 
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Tonic chiton with sleeves and large double mantle fastened on the right 
shoulder, a scheme which the sculptor doubtless inherited from an earher 
conception. In date, the Phidian work is to be placed after the two peplus 
statues, Lemnia and Parthenos, and the frieze, but before the Medici torso 
and the pediment figures, which belong to the master’s last style. 

Parthenon Studies.— In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 193-339 
(9 pls.; 42 figs.), I. N. Svoronos publishes an elaborate study of the Par- 
thenon pediment groups based largely on coins. He would reconstruct the 
west pediment with the following figures, beginning at the left: Eridanus, 
Cycloborus, Cecrops, Pandrosus, Aglaurus, Erysichthon, Herse, Nike Ap- 
teros, Apollo Propylaeus, the Eagle of Zeus, the Omphalos of Ge Karpo- 
phoros, Athena, Olive-tree with Owl and Serpent, Poseidon, Spring of 
Poseidon, Artemis Brauronia, Amphitrite, Ge Kourotrophos and Erech- 
thonius, Aphrodite Pandemos and Eros, Peitho, Demeter Chloe, Ilissus, 
and Callirrhoe; and the east pediment thus: Helios, Aeetes, Circe, Medea, 
Iris, Core, Dionysus, Hephaestus, Zeus, Nike, Athena, Ares, Poseidon, Hera, 
Hermes, the Fates, and Night. He also discusses the pediment groups 
which he believes were made by Alcamenes for the Parthenon in competi- 
tion with Phidias. He proposes a new interpretation for the figures on the 
east frieze of the temple of Nike Apteros. The central group represents 
Zeus seated behind a table deciding between Athena and Poseidon who are 
in front of him, while the other figures are identified as the more important 
gods and local divinities. A large room is to be set aside in the Zappeion 
as a Parthenon museum. Casts of all the sculptures, books, drawings, etc. 
are to be gathered together to facilitate the study of Parthenon problems. 

Three Attic Statues of the Fifth Century.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVI, 
1912, pp. 151-179 (6 pls.; 4 figs.), M. Bieser publishes: (1) A fragmentary 
torso of a youth from the Acropolis, supporting the hypothesis of Wolters 
that it is part of the statue to which the well-known blond head of an 
ephebus belongs. The weight was borne by the right leg as in the figures of 
Oenomaus, Pelops, and Hippodameia from the east pediment at Olympia. 
The attitude of the head also resembles that of the Pelops. It is an Attic 
not an Argive work, showing Ionian influence, aud executed shortly before 
480 B.c. (2) A life-size marble statue of a seated goddess found near the 
Acharnian gate and now in the National Museum at Athens. It is a Roman 
work reproducing faithfully an original of the school of Phidias. Appar- 
ently it served as a cultus statue in a small sanctuary of Demeter. (3) A 
fragmentary seated statue of Hermes from the Acropolis, —an Attic work 
of the third quarter of the fifth century. The figure decorated a fountain, 
as is shown by a hole drilled through the rock which serves as a seat. 

Micon and Paeonius. — The clinging and transparent “ wet” draperies 
in Greek art, as seen in the Nike of Paeonius, the Nereid frieze of the Xanthus 
monument, the Venus Genetrix at Athens, and other sculptures and vase 
paintings, had its origin in the art of wall painting, and belongs to the 
Thracian school of Northern Greece, of the middle of the fifth century B.c., 
with Micon, the painter and sculptor, at its head. Reliefs were naturally 
the intermediary between the paintings and the sculpture in the round. 
The tendency lasted into the fourth century and was revived in Hellenistic 
times. (B. Schroeder, at the May (1912) meeting of the Berlin Archaeo- 
logical Society, Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 142-143.) 
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A Statuette of Zeus. — In /.RA.S. I, 1911, pp. 64-67 (pl.), S. Remnacu 
publishes a bronze statuette of Zeus, 15 cm. high, found in 1827 and now in 
the museum at St. Germain. It represents the god standing nude, with 
himation over his left arm and a thunderbolt in his right hand, and seems 
to go back to a fifth-century Greek original. 

The Gate of Zeus at Thasos.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 43-76 
(9 figs.), CHARLES Picarp describes the gate at Thasos, which was decorated 
with the relief published by Mendel (B.C.H. XXIV, 1900, pp. 561 ff.; 
pls. XIV, XV; cf. Baker-Penoyre, J.H.S. X XIX, 1909, pp. 202 ff.; pl. XIV). 
Excavations in 1911 showed that the gateway was a nearly square building 
with two small square guard rooms abutting upon it. The method of con- 
struction indicates the end of the fifth century B.c. as its date. The wall 
was rebuilt in 412-411 s.c. (Thue. VIII, 64). The relief is attributed to the 
same date and is explained as Zeus (seated) and Iris (standing). The style 
is Attic, but with some archaic (perhaps better archaistic) qualities. 
Several graffiti scratched on the walls of the building are published. 

The Artemis Colonna.— Two replicas of the Artemis Colonna at 
Berlin, one in the Palazzo Corsini in Florence and the other found at Miletus, 
show that the head of this statue, which has been supposed to be from a 
later original than the figure, does in reality belong with it. The original 
statue was a fine, fifth-century, Ionian work, of a character best known in 
the Nike of Paeonius, and is not related, except by the chance resemblance 
of the long robe, to the fourth-century, Praxitelian Dresden Artemis. 
(B. Schroeder, at the November (1910) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological 
Society, Arch. Anz..1912, cols. 22-23.) 

The Demeter, Core, and Iacchus of Praxiteles at Athens. — In 
*Apx. Ed. 1911, pp. 39-52 (2 pls.; 8 figs.), I. N. Svoronos identifies the 
well-known head from Eleusis, generally known as the Eubouleus of Prax- 
iteles, as a copy of the famous Iacchus in the group of Demeter, Core, and 
Iacchus which Praxiteles made for the temple of Demeter, called the 
Iaccheum, which stood near the Dipylon (cf. Paus. I, 2, 4). This identifi- 
cation is proved by the combined evidence of a sarcophagus from Torre 
Nova near Rome (cf. Not. Scav. 1905, pp. 408 ff. and Rh. Mus. 1910, 
pp. 89 ff.) and other similar reliefs, and of altars in the National 
Museum at Athens commemorating celebrations of the Taurobolion, all of 
which contain figures of these Eleusinian deities that can be traced to the 
group in the Iaccheum. All this evidence is clinched by a series of late 
Athenian coins which represent the individual members of this group. The 
head in question may well have been made for the sanctuary at Eleusis by 
Praxiteles himself, or by one of his pupils. 

The Jupiter Orador at Madrid.—In Jd. Arch. I. XXVIT, 1912, 
pp. 199-207 (2 figs.), G. Dreun criticises Klein’s attempt to combine the 
Jupiter Orador with the child’s figure in the Museo delle Terme as a 
Hermes and infant Bacchus. The baby of the Terme is a real child’s 
figure, such as was not made before Hellenistic times, while the statue 
belongs to an original earlier than Praxiteles. Moreover, the composition 
needs nothing more to balance the figure of the god than the draped herm 
which it already has. Incidentally, the head of the Ares Ludovisi, the 
Nelson head, and other similar types are compared and illustrated. 

The Xenocrateia Relief. — The votive relief of Xenocrateia and the 
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inscription upon its pedestal, published by Staes, “Apy. "Ed. 1909, pp. 247 ff. 
(A.J.A. XIV, pp. 500 ff.), have been discussed and variously interpreted by 
G. A. PAPAVASILEIOU, “Apx. Ed. 1911, pp. 79-81 (fig.), who publishes a 
photograph of the inscription; A. SxKras, ibid. pp. 209-211; and S. N. 
DrRAGOUMES, tbid. pp. 214-222. In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 161-176 
(fig.), I. N. Svoronos examines the interpretations proposed by these 
scholars and by himself, and justifies his own interpretation. Ibid. pp. 191- 
192,O. WEINREICH points out that the word didacKadcas in the inscription 
is the oldest example of the simple genitive in place of the genitive with 
EVEKO. 

The Thracian Horseman. —In R. Et. Anc. XVI, 1912, pp. 239-261 
(7 figs.), S. SeURE continues his discussion of the “ Thracian Horseman ” 
(see ibid. pp. 187 ff.; A.J.A. XVI, p. 575), publishing several reliefs upon 
which the god is represented, in one case with three heads. He examines 
his costume and attributes and shows that he was identified or assimilated 
with various gods, Greek, Roman, and Asiatic. The Thracians did not have 
one type for this divinity, but represented him in a variety of forms. He 
was a national god, but not the only one of the Thracians. Jbid. pp. 882- 
390 (fig.), he shows that the “Hpws zpomvAaios on a slab in the Louvre is a 
variety of the Thracian Horseman; that his statue was regarded as a protec- 
tion against disease and was often placed over the gates of cities. 

The Statues of Damophon at Lycosura. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 
1912, pp. 45-47 (pl.), V. Stars publishes a bronze coin of Megalopolis found 
in the excavations at Lycosura upon the reverse of which appears the group 
of statues carved for the temple by Damophon (see also note by V. Leonar- 
dos, “Apy. “Ed. 1911, p. 193; A.J.d. XVI, p. 573). The coin shows that 
the restoration proposed by Dickins (see A.J.A. XIII, pp. 205 f.) needs 
correction in some details. The coin also proves that the people of Mega- 
lopolis had control of the temple. Jhid. p. 48 (3 figs.), I. N. Svoronos argues 
that Damophon was influenced by the group consisting of Zeus, Megalopolis, 
and Artemis made by the Athenians, Cephisodotus and Xenophon, for Mega- 
lopolis (Paus. VIII, 30, 10). These figures are reproduced individually on 
three coins of imperial date of which he gives illustrations. This was a com- 
mon practice because the small field on the coin did not permit the repre- 
sentation of a large group. In B.S.A. XVII, session of 1910-1911, pp. 80-87 
(6 figs.), Guy Dickrns points out that the coin appears to show that Anytus’s 
right hand rests on a shield, not on his hips; but the position of the dog can 
hardly be settled on the evidence of the coin. The fragments of the sculp- 
tures show that the coin is at fault in giving Demeter’s left arm a horizontal 
position, though it is probably right in giving Demeter a short torch. In 
other respects the writer’s restoration is substantially correct. 

Greek and Roman Reliefs. — The third volume of S. Reinach’s Réper- 
toire de Reliefs grecs et romains contains the reliefs in Italy, Luxemburg, 
Portugal, Russia, Sweden, and Switzerland. A few additional reliefs in 
Germany, Alsace, Asia Minor, the United States, France, Greece, and the Brit- 
ish Isles form a supplement of seven pages. A general index for the three 
volumes is added. It will be remembered that Vol. I contained “ Les En- 
sembles ” and Vol. II, “‘ Afrique — Isles Britanniques.” With Vol. III this 
collection of sketches of the known Greek and Roman reliefs is completed. 
[S. Remnacu, Reépertoire des Reliefs grecs et romains, tome troisiéme. 
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Italie — Suisse. Paris, 1912, Ernest Leroux. 566 pp.; about 2000 figs. 
8vo. 10 fr.] 

The Hecate Relief from Delos. — In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 19-35 
(pl.; 2 figs.), F. Coursy discusses the bronze relief from Delos representing 
Hecate and two satyrs about to perform a sacrifice (A./J.A. XIV, p. 107). 
It dates from the third century and probably served to decorate the xpyvy 
Mwvon. In the Brunn-Bruckmann Denkmiéiler text to pl. 621, J. SteveKInG 
interprets it as a Bacchic sacrifice. 

Pergamene Art.— The resemblance of the art of Pergamon to the 
Baroque, in origin, in character, and in relation to an earlier classic art was 
pointed out by A. Salis at the December (1911) meeting of the Berlin Ar- 
chaeological Society. Numerous scenes, groups, and single figures from the 
art of the fifth and fourth centuries were deliberately copied in the friezes of 
the Great Altar. The art of Rhodes is now seen to have been the intermediary 
between Attic and Pergamene art, and the architect of the Altar was him- 
self, apparently, a Rhodian, Menecrates. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 65-67.) 

The Gauls in Alexandrian Art.— In Mon. Piot, XVII, 1910, pp. 37- 
115 (8 pls.; 35 figs.), A.-J. Rermacnu discusses the Gauls in Alexandrian 
art. 

The Chigi Relief of the Muses.-— A panel from the front of a small 
sarcophagus, in the Villa Cetinale near Siena, is newly published and dis- 
cussed by H. DuetscukeE in Jb. Arch. J. XXVII, 1912, pp. 129-145 (10 figs.). 
The relief contains thirteen figures, in three groups, in each of which one 
person is seated, and several of them have musical instruments. It is here 
interpreted as the welcoming to the after-world, by Orpheus and the Muses, 
of a young girl, the central seated figure, who has been brought by Hermes, 
while her aged parents, seated at either end, are consoled by others. The 
Greek conception of the after-life, in its various stages, its connection with 
the chthonic mysteries, and the function of a grave monument, are discussed 
and illustrated by other works of sculpture and painting. This rare work, 
in which figure types of the fifth and fourth centuries appear but in a less 
simple arrangement than would be found in the time of Praxiteles, is 
assigned to the Hellenistic period,—a link between Greek and Roman 
sepulchral art. 

The Chigi Athena at Dresden. — A study of the Chigi Athena at 
Dresden, by D. J. Finn, is devoted chiefly to the vertical band of metope- 
like reliefs of the Gigantomachy which runs down the front of the garment. 
Such a scheme of decoration was not unknown in early times, as the Argive- 
Corinthian bronze stripes attest, but it was abandoned by the finer aesthetic 
sense of the classic period for the continuous horizontal band of ornament, 
whether conventional patterns or scenes of life, and was only revived in a 
time of degenerate taste which preferred the story-telling character of such 
a legend cycle. This second use can be traced from about 150 B.c. to 200 A.p. 
or later; and this statue, in its main features copied from some genuine 
archaic figure, may be placed rather near the beginning of that period. On 
the whole, archaistic figures of this class may be regarded as genuine at- 
tempts to reproduce the archaic. The vertical band of embroidery without 
a corresponding border around the garment belongs properly to the Doric 
peplus, not to the Panathenaic peplus which is here imitated. (J.H.S. 
XXXII, 1912, pp. 48-56; pl.; fig.) 
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A Marble Relief in the Louvre. — In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 177- 
182 (pl.), E. Micnon publishes a marble relief, 0.77 m. high and 1.02 m. 
long recently acquired by the Louvre. It came from Rome and represents 
three women dancing. It is neo-Attic in style. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


Some Sources of Cretan-Mycenaean Ceramic Art. — A brief analysis 
of Cretan-Mycenaean decorative systems as they existed during the second 
flowering of that culture (M.M. III, L.M. I-IIL) was given by G. Roden- 
waldt at the June (1912) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. 
Recent discoveries have added wall decoration and textile patterns, as seen 
in the costumes of figures on the walls, to the once exclusively ceramic 
material for this study. The walls were constructively divided into a solid 
base and friezes above, divided horizontally by exposed timbers; and their 
decoration accordingly consisted of naturalistic pictures from the plant and 
animal world in the free spaces, accompanied by strictly conventionalized 
borders of spirals, leaves, etc. where they joined the beams. This whole 
system, with the horizontal friezes and the two distinct kinds of ornament, 
passed over into ceramic art, and there the pictorial element gradually be- 
came conventionalized also. Meanwhile textile patterns, from the nature 
of their production, were all-over designs, — scales, lozenges, zigzags, net- 
work, etc. and at the close of the period, these patterns also made their 
way into vase painting. A final effort at enlivening the latter art was the 
adoption of the figure-frieze bodily out of the wall painter’s province. 
(Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 144-146.) 

Notes on Proto-Corinthian Fabrics.—In J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 
326-353 (25 figs.), H. L. Lorimer gives an analysis of the distribution and 
the successive forms and decorative elements that appear and disappear in 
the vases called proto-Corinthian, with dates often determined by the his- 
tory of the Sicilian and Italian sites on which they are found. The forms 
found in the famous tombs at Praeneste, Caere, and Vetulonia may be dated 
about 680 B.c. The home of the fabric was perhaps Sicyon, almost cer- 
tainly some place with easy access to the gulf of Corinth. The ware as a 
whole represents an independent attitude toward foreign influence, experi- 
menting with new ideas but never falling into a slavish use of conventions 
as did Corinthian. 

An Early Attic Vase in New York. —In J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 
370-384 (3 pls.; 3 figs.), Miss G. M. A. Ricurer discusses the early Attic 
vase recently acquired by the Metropolitan Museum, New York (4A.J/.A. 
XVI, pp. 454 f.), and appends a list of early Attic vases. 

Panathenaic Amphorae.—A criticism of the views expressed by 
G. v. Brauchitsch in his Die Panathenaischen Preisamphoren (1910), with 
some new evidence, especially an amphora at Bologna on which boys are 
clearly shown as competing and receiving prizes, is presented by E. N. 
GARDINER in J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 179-193 (pl.). He shows that 
although the festival, at least on its athletic side, for various reasons doubt- 
less suffered an eclipse during a large part of the fifth century, there is no 
ground for the sharp distinction and long gap between an earlier sixth- 
century and a later fourth-century group of these vases. - Further, that the 
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number of jars given out was much larger than Brauchitsch supposes, 
although confined to the fourth-year festival; that the boys’ contests were 
included; and that the archons’ names on the jars represent the years in 
which the oil was collected, not the years of the festivals. 

The Master of the Troilus Hydria.—J. D. Beaz.ey, in publishing 
plates of the red-figured hydria with a picture of Troilus and Polyxena, 
acquired by the British Museum from the Forman collection, assigns it 
with eight other vases to an unnamed master of respectable but not remark- 
able merit, whose best performance is a crater at Copenhagen. He has 
certain resemblances to Cleophrades, but not such as would indicate an 
influence from the latter. ‘The nine vases are catalogued, their common 
traits noted, and the decorative patterns copied. (/.H.S. XXXII, 1912, 
pp: 171-178; 2 pls.) 

The Master of the Boston Pan-Crater. — A red-figured bell-crater, now 
in the Boston Museuin of Fine Arts, named from the goat-headed Pan 
pursuing a shepherd which forms one of its pictures, is claimed by J. D. 
BEAZLEY as one of a series of more than forty vases of various shapes, by 
the same master, otherwise unknown. He catalogues the vases and notes 
their characteristic traits, chiefly anatomical but including a stylizing of the 
markings on rocks which is unique. Inscriptions are limited to xaddés, 
twice, and one set of five meaningless letters. The compositions as a whole 
are marked by “grace, humour, vivacity, originality, and dramatic force,” 
with “nothing noble or majestic.” (J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 356-369 ; 
4 pls.; 8 figs.) 

The Telephus Vase in the Hermitage. — An astonishing piece of work 
of falsification has been discovered by E. Petersen and O. Waldhauer in 
the calix-crater at St. Petersburg, which is published by Michaelis in Mon. 
dell? Ist. VI, pl XXXIV. Only the upper rim and a small part of the two 
pictures in the upper left-hand corner of each are genuine. The rest of 
the vase is made up of pieces of an antique, undecorated, black crater and 
other bits, put together with plaster, and on these all the rest of the exist- 
ing pictures has been painted and incised, not without some tampering 
with the ancient paintings. (O. WaLpHauEr, Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 104- 
110; 3 figs.) 

Leda and the Swan.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 106-123 (2 figs.), 
Louis S&cHAN publishes a plastic vase in the Louvre. It is Attic, made 
not far from 300 B.c. Leda has her right knee bent and resting on a small 
raised base; her left leg is straight and the foot touches the lower base of 
the vase. With her right arm she holds the swan at her side. Her drapery, 
held up and back by her left hand, leaves her body and legs almost entirely 
bare. A small Eros stands in the background. The composition exhibits 
in marked degree qualities of rhythm, equilibrium, and variety of pose. 
The flowing drapery is excellent. The development of plastic vases from 
the busts of the sixth century to groups is traced. Three groups of Leda 
vases are distinguished: (1) Leda raises her robe to protect the swan and 
looks toward the pursuing eagle; (2) the preoccupation with the eagle is 
less marked; (3) the swan becomes the chief figure in an erotic scene. 
The Leda of the capitol is the chief monument of the first group, and is 
probably a copy of a work by Timotheus. To this the vase in the Louvre 
is related. The influence of Praxiteles is evident. A list of fifty-seven 
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plastic vases is added (pp. 123-126). They fall into four groups: (1) the 
cycle of Aphrodite; (2) the cycle of Eros and winged divinities; (3) the 
cycle of Dionysus; (4) various representations. 

Vases in Gottingen — Luprociaxa.— The more important vases in the 
museum of the University of Géttingen are described with numerous illus- 
trations by PAuL JACOoBSTHAL, who adds to this partial catalogue a treatise 
on the representation of symposia by the Greek vase painters. The early 
painters represented merely parts of symposia — individuals or groups. 
Not until the fourth century was a symposium represented as a whole from 
a definite point of view with real perspective. The development from the 
early, schematic “memory pictures” is traced in some detail. One of the 
most interesting vases published is a small cylix in the British Museum on 
which are three scenes of symposia. Two of the persons are singing, and 
the words of one (scratched as coming from his mouth) appear to be from a 
mapoivov of Praxilla (Frg. 5, Bergk). [PAuL JACOBSTHAL, Gottingen Vasen, 
nebst einer Abhandlung Yvproo.xa. Abh. d. Kgl. Gesell. d. Wiss. zu Gét- 
tingen, phil. hist. Kl., N. F. Bd. XIV, No. 1. Berlin, 1912, Weidmann. 
76 pp.; 22 pls.; 38 figs. 4to. 18 mk.] 

““Cyrenaic” Vases of Tarentum.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 88-105 
(2 figs.), CHARLES DuGas adds to the list of 103 “ Cyrenaic” vases given 
by Droop (J.H.S. 1910, pp. 33 ff.) six numbers from various places and five 
from ‘Tarentum. On one fragment the nymph Cyrene struggling with a 
lion is represented. The question of the place of manufacture of such vases 
is discussed, and the conclusion is reached that they were made at Cyrene 
and also at Sparta. They entered Italy by way of .Tarentum. 

Greek Ceramics. —In R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 297, S. R. calls attention 
to an article by Picard in the Gaz. B-A. (September, 1912, pp. 248-256), 
which he considers an excellent treatise on the earlier periods of Greek 
ceramics. 

Skiagraphia.— In Jb. Arch. I. XXVII, 1912, pp. 227-231, E. Pruni 
gives some modifications of his former discussion of skiagraphia (1909) 
with acknowledgment of his indebtedness to other investigators. He takes 
the innovation of Apollodorus to have been the treatment of shadows, both 
in landscape and in figures with landscape background, as made by light 
coming from a single direction. This, in addition to the linear perspective 
for the correct rendering of distance, and the modelling of figures by 
shadows which the earlier fifth-century painters had attained by means of 
a diffused light, completed the technique which gave painting the power 
of illusion, and this method was the accepted meaning of oxiaypadia in the 
fourth century. It was, naturally, used in scene-painting as well as for 
panel pictures, and it was probably in the former field that Greek impres- 
sionism, the juxtaposition of unblended colors arose, to be adopted later 
for easel paintings as well. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Greek Ostracon.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, p. 197 (pl.), 
H. THompson describes an ostracon in his possession. The contents record 
two sayings attributed to Diogenes the Cynic. “ Diogenes the Cynic philos- 
opher, when questioned by one who saw an Aethiop eating white bread said, 
‘’Tis night devouring day.’” ‘“ Diogenes the Cynic philosopher, when asked 
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by some one, ‘Where do the Muses dwell?’ said, ‘In the souls of the 
learned.’ ” 

An Athenian Proxenos Decree.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVII, 1912, pp. 
190-197 (fig.), T. Saucruc discusses the decree in honor of Kwpatos @codw- 
pov of Abdera, J.G. II, 5, 85 b. 

Sosibius, Son of Dioscurides.—In R. Et. Anc. XIV, 1912, pp. 370- 
376, M. HoLtieavx calls attention to an inscription at Delos, the fourth in 
which Sosibius, son of Dioscurides, of Alexandria, is mentioned, and shows 
that for about twenty years he held a high position at the court of Euer- 
getes, and that when Philopator came to the throne, he became his principal 
minister. 

A Letter of Hadrian. —In Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, pp. 183-189 (fig.), 
T. Sauciuc publishes an inscription in the museum at Athens. It is a 
letter of the Emperor Hadrian addressed to the Athenians, announcing his 
gift to them of a new gymnasium. ‘This is evidently the building referred 
to by Pausanias (I, 18, 9) which Dorpfeld has recognized in the Roman 
building excavated by the British school on the southern bank of the Ilissus. 
Dérpfeld’s theory is confirmed by the fact that the inscription was found 
in close proximity to this building. 

A Puzzling Epitaph. — The epitaph beginning O]t 76 x(p)ewv efu(a) pra, 
published by Dragatses, "Apy. Ed. 1910, pp. 73 f., is discussed and variously 
interpreted, by 8S. N. Dracoumss, ibid. 1911, p. 122; A. N. Sxras, pp. 207- 
209; S. Vasss, pp. 211 f. 

A Monument of Polybius.— In ‘Apy. ‘Ed. 1911, pp. 242 f., F. Hinter 
publishes a small fragment of an inscription, found at Lycosura in 1889, 
which he restores as part of a list of cities inscribed upon a monument to 
Polybius, described by Pausanias, VIII, 37, 2. 

TIAovadheoria. — The dedicatory inscription to Isis and Serapis published 
in Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, p. 287, mentions a festival the name of which 
Wiegand restored as Hla[v]adeoia. This is to be corrected to HA [oladecia, 
a festival in honor of Isis described by Apuleius, Met: XI,16. (L. DEUBNER, 
Ath. Mitt. XX XVIT, 1912, pp. 180-182.) 

Thoinarmostria. — Several inscriptions containing the title @owappoorpia 
have been found since the publication of a list in 1905; hence a new list 
with discussion is given by M. N. Top in J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 100-104. 
They are Messenian and Laconian, the latter being all of the Roman im- 
perial epoch, while the former are in some cases of the first or second and 
perhaps even of the third century B.c. The office seems to have been of 
some dignity and importance, superior to that of priestess, and was con- 
nected with religious festivals, but whether always with those of Demeter, 
or Demeter and Core, is not certain. 

Inscriptions from Thasos.—In R. Ht. Anc. XIV, 1912, pp. 377-381, 
P. Rousse. discusses two inscriptions from Thasos published by Picard in 
Eevc (Athens, 1912), Pt. 1, pp. 67-84. He shows that one was probably a 
dedication to the deified Theagenes; and that in the other Oeav ériupavy 
represents the wife of the dedicator assimilated with Artemis. 

An Epitaph at Gytheum. — In ’Apy. ‘E¢. 1912, pp. 40-48 (fig.), P. Riza- 
KOs publishes an irregular elegiac epitaph which was found near Gytheum 
in 1902, built into the wall of atomb. It records the death.of the young 
man commemorated, fighting on the sea in defence of Greece against the 
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barbarian enemies of Athens. From these circumstances and the late char- 
acter of the letters of the inscription the engagement referred to is identi- 
fied as one of the battles with the Goths, who had captured Athens in a 
previous raid in 267 a.p., and who, invading Greece again by land and sea 
in greater force in 269, were decisively beaten and driven back by the Greeks 
with the help of the Romans. 

Notes on Greek Inscriptions. — In Hranos, XI, 1911, pp. 220-239, E. 
NACHMANSON discusses: 1. the causal dative in Greek inscriptions; 2. 
xapiv and evexa with the accusative, déya in the sense of avev, and dua for avy 
in late inscriptions; 8. evoxov for évexa; 4. in an inscription from Priene 
(Hiller von Giirtringen, No. 255) 7, in the sentence éorycev Tov éavTns avdpa 
@pacvBovArov Pirlov 7 ériunoev atbrov 6 dypos, k.7.r. is equivalent to ov or 
orov; 5. mpooapevw on’an Attic vase (Collignon et Couve, No. 1204) is not 
a mistake for tpoocayopevw, but the form of the greeting among the common 
people; 6. ajo sometimes means an empty space in inscriptions from Asia 
Minor. 

Notes on Ziehen’s Leges Graecorum Sacrae. — In’Apy. ‘Ed. 1911, 
pp. 84-97, G. A. PAPAVASILEIOU proposes numerous restorations and supple- 
mentary notes to inscriptions included in L. Ziehen’s Leges Graecorum Sacrae, 
viz. Nos. 1, 2, 7, 10, 41, 46, 47, 55, 57, 58, 62, 65, 69, 74, 75, 81, 82, 85, 88; 93, 
94, 97, 98, 106, 107, 110, 117, 189. 

Note on an Inscription of the Tamyneis. — In ‘Apy. E¢. 1911, pp. 81- 
82 (fig.), G. A. PAPAVASILEIOU shows that the inscription published by him, 
ibid. 1907, p. 23, cannot be part of the inscription published by Wilhelm, 
ibid. 1892, p. 159, as the latter seems to believe. | 

Comments and Corrections. — In ‘Apyx. E¢. 1911, pp. 121-123 (supple- 
mentary note, p. 222), S. N. DrRaGouMES comments upon articles ibid. 1910, 
pp. 333, 341, 361, 395, 397, 73 and 399. Ibid. 1911, pp. 128 and 262, V. 
Lronarpbos publishes brief notes of correction: to lines 20-21 of an in- 
scription of Cynosarges, Ath. Mitt. 1906, p. 134; to a Corinthian inscription 
of Leucas, Herwerden, Lexicon Graecum Suppl. et Dialect. (correcting 
Budpaiov to Eidparov) ; to an inscription of Ithaca, J. G. LX', 673. 

Epigraphical Notes. — In ’Apx. "Ed. 1911, pp. 211-214, S. Vases pub- 
lishes corrections and supplementary notes to inscriptions published ¢bid. 
1910, p. 73 and 1911, p. 207; 1911, p. 3; 1911, p. D7 eno ee 
101; 1911, pp.115f. This last inscription he assigns to the reign of Tiberius 
(instead of to Hadrian), as November 15 was his birthday, and dates 34-35 
A.D., Sixty-one years after 27 B.c., when the epithet of “Augustus ” was given 
to Octavianus. 

apeth and evvora in Inscriptions. — In Eranos, XI, 1911, pp. 180-196, E. 
NACHMANSON discusses dpet7 and evvora as used in honorary inscriptions. 


COINS 


Greek Coinage-Types. — F. Imnoor-BLUMER continues his series of 
‘Contributions to the Elucidation of Greek Coinage-Types’ by some addi- 
tions to previous articles and new chapters on river-gods with children, 
astragalus-players before cult-statues,a myth of Parion, the myth of the found- 
ing of Prusa, a shrine as head-decoration of Artemis Ephesia, and pantheistic © 
divinities. (Nomisma, VI, 1911, pp. 1-23; 2 pls.) 
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Aeginetan Drachmas of a New Type. — I’or some time six specimens 
of a drachma of sixth-century date having a female head in full front on the 
obverse, and an incuse square on the reverse have been known to numisma- 
tists but not identified, and the same is true of three specimens of a very 
similar type. The recent discovery of a specimen on the island of Aegina 
makes it probable that these are Aeginetan drachmas. They belong to the 
Aeginetan standard. (I. N. Svoronos, J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, 
p- 190.) 

An Unpublished Gold Stater. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 
177-180 (2 figs.), E. J. SeptMAN publishes a new gold stater having on the 
obverse a young male head to the right, and on the reverse a chariot and 
horses, a dove, and below the inscription P|A|MPOYSIK. It is probably to 
be assigned to the Macedonian occupation of Sicyon. 

An Iron Coin of Phocis.— In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 187- 
189 (4 figs.), I. N. Svoronos publishes an iron coin of Phocis found at 
Lebadea and recently acquired by the Numismatic Museum at Athens. It 
has on the obverse a bull’s head and on the reverse a letter ®. Only six 
other iron coins are known, two from Tegea, one from Heraea, two from 
Argos, and one probably from Thebes (not Athens or Megara as Blanchet 
thought). 

The xéddvBos. — In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 123-160 (19 figs.), 
I. N. Svoronos shows that the coAAvBos was a small bronze coin about the 
size of a “ boiled kernel of grain,” in value next below the smallest fractional 
silver éoin at Athens. It was introduced in the second half of the fifth cen- 
tury B.c. at the suggestion of Dionysius nicknamed Chalkos, and was the 
only bronze coin in use at Athens until Macedonian times. Many xorAAvBou 
_have been found in Athens, but they were regarded by Postolakas (A @yvator, 
1880, pp. 7-50; “Apy. Ed. 1884, pp. 1-10) and others as tokens. He catalogues 
645 specimens. There are many different types, one apparently representing 
the Odeum of Pericles. 

The Phidian Zeus and Hlean Coins of the Empire.— The opinion 
has long been prevalent that the type of Zeus enthroned that was prevalent 
in the fourth and following centuries is to be referred to the Olympian Zeus 
of Phidias as its source. But the study of coins of Elis shows clearly that 
this statue formed rather the closing stage in an earlier artistic manner, 
which the following age did not carry on. (R. Wem, Z. Num. XXIX, 
1912, pp. 363-382; pl.; 3 figs.) 

Problems of Greek Numismatic Science. — H. von FR1TZE reviews the 
progress made since the time of Eckhel in the scientific treatment of Greek 
numismatics, points out some of the problems that yet exist, and concludes 
most earnestly that a halt should be called in the field of metrological inves- 
tigation till more facts are at hand by further publication of the Corpus. 
On the other hand, chronological investigations, in which style is the surest 
guide, should be energetically pushed. (Nomisma, VI, 1911, pp. 24-33; pl.) 

Coins with Portraits of Homer.—In J/.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 298- 
325 (pl.), Miss K. A. Esparxr calls attention to a somewhat neglected field 
of numismatics as a source for the study of certain monuments of sculpture, 
namely, the coins with portraits of Homer. She enumerates the coins of 
eight cities, six with figures and two with heads, ranging in date from about 
300 B.c. to 300 a.p., and shows three stages in the artistic conception, the 
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Olympian, the Poet, and the Minstrel. The most important direct evidence 
is for the late fifth-century cult statue in the Homereum at Smyrna and the 
so-called Apollonius of Tyana, really a Homer, at Amastris in Paphlagonia. 
Bernouilli’s dictum that there can be but one ideal type for one person is 
criticised, and the distinction of contorniates from coins is explained. 

The Coin Collection of Helene Mavrokordatou. — In J. Int. Arch. 
Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 1-44 (8 pls.), I. N. Svoronos completes his catalogue 
of the coins in the collection of Helene Mavrokordatou begun ibid. XIII, 
pp. 241 Ta (ALARA Tops 277)3 

The Tetradrachma of Cotys.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, 
pp. 61-64 (2 figs.), I. N. Svoronos shows that the inscription on the 
tetradrachma in Dresden, which has the head of Dionysus on the obverse 
and a nude figure supposed to be Heracles on the reverse, is complete. 
KOTYOC XAPAKTH (not to be restored yapaxty[p]) in place of the usual 
HPAKAEOYS SQTHPOS means “figure of Cotys,” i.e. that the king 
is represented in the guise of Heracles. He also publishes another coin of 
similar date having the head of Dionysus on the obverse and on the reverse 
the letter C beside a figure resembling Heracles. He thinks this may 
belong to the same king. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


The Minoan and Mycenaean Element in Hellenic Life. — The 
address of the president of the Hellenic Society, A. J. Evans, in June, 1912, 
is printed in J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 277-297. He points out the many 
elements ot Hellenic civilization, art, religion, and poetry as we know them, 
that are derived from the Minoan life of Crete and its late parallel on the 
coasts of the mainland, the Mycenaean, and their significance for the history 
of the contact of the two races. Thus the inland, indigenous people of 
Greece had already been influenced by a long intercourse with the coast 
settlements before they sent out from Arcadia, not later than the eleventh 
century, the band of Greek-speaking emigrants to Cyprus. Although the 
language of the men from the north prevailed, except for geographical 
names, the racial type of the southerners was the one that survived the 
period of mixture, together with a preponderating influence in art and 
religion. Even Delphi was a 
Minoan shrine. Of especial 
interest is the inference of a 
long bilingual period for the 
country, and the evidence that 
Homer is virtually a transla- 
tion from an epic of the 
Minoan time, that had long 
survived the state of society 
which it pictured, before it 
was put into Greek. 

A Minoan Ring with Cult 
Dance.— In Novoje Minoiskoje 
Koljtso s vzobrazhenijem Kuljto- 
Figure 38.— Minoan Cutt Dance. vago Tantsa (reprinted from 
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the Memoires of the Classical Section of the Imperial Russian Archaeological 
Society, VIII, 1912, pp. 52-77; pl.; 7 figs.), B. L. Bogasevsky publishes a 
Minoan ring found by Dr. Evans at Sopata, near Cnossus and now in the 
museum at Heraclea. Upon the gold bezel appear four women who are 
taking part in a circular dance (Fig. 3). Three of them have their hands 
raised, probably at the sight of the divinity who appears above; the fourth 
figure is back to her and has not yet seen her. The heads are not repre- 
sented by the artist. The flowers indicate that the scene is laid in a 
meadow ; and the divinity is a goddess of fertility. Two objects near the 
figure at the left may be amulets. The writer believes that the women 
are engaged in a rite to call down the goddess of fertility and compares 
modern Russian parallels. 

Two Zakro Sealings. — In B.S.A. XVII (session of 1910-1911), pp. 264— 
265 (2 figs.), D. G. Hogartn publishes cuts of two sealings from Zakro. 
One is the sealing J.H.S. XXII, p. 76, No. 10, which has been cleansed. 
The figures are seen to be in attitudes somewhat different from those 
formerly attributed to them. Whether the axe is a double axe or not is 
uncertain. The second sealing was formerly supposed to be blank. Care- 
ful cleansing shows that it belongs to the L.M.I period. It resembles 
closely the L.M. II sealing from Cnossus published by Evans, B.S.A. IX, 
p. 59, Fig. 37. 

The Gold Ornaments from the Shaft Graves at Mycenae. — The 
problem presented by the ornaments from the shaft graves at Mycenae 
consisting of thin gold plate, with holes at the edges or having an adhesive 
substance on the back, and evidently not suited for applying directly to 
the body or dress of the dead, is explained by M. Meurer in Jd. Arch. I. 
XXVIT, 1912, pp. 207-227 (pl.; 18 figs.). The bodies were buried in wooden 
caskets which were made to follow the outline of the human figure, like those 
used in Egypt under the New Empire and even earlier, and like them elab- 
orately decorated, but in place of the painted decoration of the Egyptian cases, 
those at Mycenae had actual gold ornamentation. The gold masks, found 
only in the men’s graves, were fastened upon tne face of this casket; the 
so-called diadems, found only in the women’s graves, were probably pec- 
torals with pendent, leaf-like attachments. The rosettes, bells, butterflies, 
and other figures would cover the rest of the front. On the painted sar- 
cophagus from Hagia Triada in Crete is the picture of a funeral ceremony 
before just such an anthropomorphic coffin, set up on end in a shallow 
trench. The wood has, of course, entirely disappeared through decay. 

A Votive Tablet from Mycenae.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, pp. 
129-140 (pl.), G. Rop—ENwALpT discusses the representation painted on a 
stueco tablet from Mycenae, first published in “Apy. "Ed. 1887, pl. X, 2. At 
either side a woman is seen advancing, with an offering in her outstretched 
hands, towards the central figure —a divinity whose body is almost entirely 
hidden bya huge shield. This figure reproduces a cultus statue, — probably 
of Athena. 

An Ivory Figure from Mycenae. —In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1911, 
pp- 181-186 (pl.; 3 figs.), V. Sraxs publishes an ivory relief in the museum 
at Athens representing a seated woman. It is 8 cm. high and 7 cm. wide, 
and was found by Tsountas at Mycenae several years ago. It is cut out 
of a single piece of ivory and is smooth on the back as if to be attached 
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to a panel. The head and hands are lacking. The figure seems to be iden- 
tical (see Figs. 4 and 5) with the seated goddess on the well-known gold ring 
found by Schliemann at Mycenae. The 
writer argues that it was a model probably 
from Crete to be imitated by goldsmiths 
and gem engravers. 

Early Mycenaean Cremation at Bleu- 
sis.—In “Apy. “Ed. 1912, pp. 1-39 (8 pls.; 
17 figs.), A. N. Sxras publishes the results 
of further excavation, in 1908 (cf. IIpaxrixa, 
1898, p. 72 f.), and in 1902, of the very early 
Eleusinian necropolis on the south slope of 
the acropolis, described by him in “Apx. “Eq. 
1898, pp. 29 ff. Large numbers of graves 
were uncovered, ranging from pre-Mycenaean 
to geometric, among them a bee-hive tomb 
with dromos enlarged so as to form one 
chamber with the tholos. Contemporary 
with bodies that had not been burned were 
found many deposits of ashes, often sur- 
rounded by small walls without openings, often in distinct strata, and 
sometimes resting upon artificial beds of pebbles or of sand. Frequently 
these deposits are in pits dug through earlier strata. Chemical analysis 
of numerous samples of the ashes 
shows the presence of phosphoric 
acid, which must come from bones, 
though no partially burnt bones 
were found. The author argues 
forcibly, in spite of weighty au- 
thorities to the contrary, that noth- 
ing but the cremation of human 
bodies can explain the presence of 
these strata of ashes in the quan- 
tity and peculiar arrangement in 
which they were found, and that 
we have here conclusive evidence 
for the existence at Eleusis (borne 
out by recent discoveries at Elatea, Chaeronea, Leucas, and in Crete) of 
cremation, as well as burial, both in Mycenaean and in pre-Mycenaean 
days, just as was the case in later times. 

Homeric Armor. — In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1912, pp. 1-20, M. 8S. THomp- 
SON discusses Homeric weapons, armor, costume, etc. and shows that they 
are all found in the latter part of Late Minoan III, that is, in the phase of 
it called Achaean. Round shields, cutting swords, and metal greaves were 
in use at this time. The civilization was still Mycenaean, but changes had 
been imposed upon it from without. He thinks it possible that the Achaeans 
had an Anatolian origin. | 

The Prehistoric Period in Phocis.—In R. Et. Gr. XXV, 1912, pp. 
258-299 (15 figs.), G. SorerRiaApDES discusses his excavation of prehistoric 
sites in Phocis with especial attention to the pottery. He points out Cretan 
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analogies, and concludes that one race inhabited the country in eneolithic 
times, or from the latter part of the fourth to the beginning of the third 
millennium. About the middle of the third millennium it was succeeded, 
but not wholly replaced, by another race which remained in that region 
until the latest Mycenaean times. 

The Fortifications of Phocis.—In B.S.A. XVII (session of 1910-1911), 
pp. 94-75 (11 figs.), Laurence B. Tr_tiarp discusses and describes the 
fortifications of Phocis. With the exception of Abae, Hyampolis, and the 
remains at Modi, they are of a uniform type and date from the restoration 
after the battle of Chaeronea in 332 B.c. Tithorea occupied the site of the 
earlier Neon, approximately that of the modern village of Velitza. Erochos 
was near the village of Kato-Souvdla. Charadra was at Marioldtes. The 
kasiro marked on the French map as Psilikastro may be identified as the 
Patronis of Plutarch. A hitherto unnoticed kastro in the valley of the 
Platanias lends color to the identification of the neighboring Hellenic 
remains as Phokikon. 

The Athena Polias of Tegea.— Pausanias (VIII, 47, 5) speaks of a 
temple of Athena Polias at Tegea and mentions the legend that Athena 
gave Cepheus for the protection of the city a lock of hair cut from Medusa’s 
head. The temple has usually been identified with that of Athena Alea. 
In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 49-54 (5 figs.)., K. A. Raomaros shows 
that the legend referred to is represented on coins of Tegea, where Athena 
appears armed with a spear, but without shield, wearing a chiton with a 
deep fold, and a Corinthian helmet with high crest. A similar Athena is 
seen on a relief found at Tegea standing behind an altar, before which are 
several votaries. The cult statue in the temple of Athena Alea was a sixth- 
century work by Endoeus; this, however, is of a later type and probably 
represents the Athena Polias of Pausanias. There were, therefore, two 
distinct temples of Athena at Tegea. 

The Owl of Athena. — The various degrees of identification of the owl 
with the goddess Athena, and the widely different forms of art in which 
they appear, are illustrated by E. M. Douatas in J.H.S. XXXII, 1912, pp. 
174-178 (4 figs.). A black-figured amphora of about 550 B.c., at Upsala, 
shows a huge owl over the altar at which offerings are about to be made; 
a vase painting of the Birth of Athena, in the Vatican, has an owl in place 
of the goddess; a Corinthian pinax shows her in the same form as the 
patroness of potters (not Athenian potters only); and the owl on coins 
and small aryballi may be apotropaic, Athena the Protectress. Countless 
clay loom-weights have Athena Ergane as an owl with arms and a distaff; 
while an owl with spear and helmeted human head, and an Athena with 
owl wings, occur on gems. Homer’s yAavkamis of course does not refer to 
human eyes, and there are several historic instances of the living owl in- 
spiring the same feelings as the presence of the goddess. 

Pan on the Ilissus. — At a spot on the left bank of the Ilissus near the 
spring Callirrhoe and the chapel of Hagia Photini the natural rock is cut 
to form a plateau bounded on the east and south by walls. In the eastern 
wall are the remains of a niche; in the southern a rude relief, 1 m. high 
representing Pan. This identifies the site as the sanctuary of Pan, the 
Nymphs and Achelous on the Ilissus described by Plato in the Phaedrus. 
It follows that the temple of Artemis Agrotera cannot have been the Ionic 
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temple drawn by Stuart and Revett, but must be sought two or three 
stades farther down the stream. A votive relief found in the Stadium and 
now in the museum in Berlin (Cat. 709) representing above a cave with 
Achelous, Hermes, the Nymphs, and Pan, and below a hero approaching the 
Eleusinian goddesses, shows that a sanctuary of Demeter and Core was 
situated near by. This must be the Mytpaov év “Aypa. The Kponov 
téwevos Which was near the latter is thus also located. (G. RoDENWALDT, 
Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, pp. 141-150; 4 figs.) 

The Lenaea.— A series of Attic vases differing widely in date and 
quality of workmanship exhibits scenes of worship or ceremonial, the cen- 
tral feature of which is usually a bearded mask of Dionysus attached to a 
column. With the mask are branches of ivy and round cakes (aAakovvres). 
This cult came to Athens from Thebes. It belongs to the god of the 
Lenaean festival, apparently identical with Avévucos ‘Op80s. The Lenaeum 
was outside the Dipylon, where were also an altar of the nymphs and 
places where the Horae and the Heros Kalamites were worshipped. [Av- 
Gust FrIcKENHAUS, Lendenvasen. 72tes Programm zum Winckelmanns- 
feste d. Archaol. Ges. zu Berlin. Berlin, 1912, G. Reimer, 40 pp.; 5 pls.; 19 
figs., 4to. Jahresbericht fiir 1912, 8 pp-] 

The Meaning of @vpédn.— Attacking the problem from the ety- 
mological rather than the theatrical side, and tracing the history of the 
word 6vpeAy fron. Homer down through Pindar and the tragedians to the 
scholiasts and lexicographers, A. S. F. Gow finds that 0vw meant “to move 
rapidly,” then “to burn,” then “to burn ritually,” and that OvzéAn meant 
place of fire, hearth, public hearth (hence its use in an inscription for the 
tholos at Epidaurus), top or fire place of an altar, then altar, then the altar 
of Dionysus, then orchestra, and lastly the stage. In the earlier uses the 
plural seems to have sometimes the meaning of the singular. It is used 
both literally and figuratively as a parallel to éoyapa and éoria. (J.H.S. 
XXXII, 1912, pp. 213-238.) 

Greek Lamps and Lanterns.—In Jb. Arch. J. XXVII, 1912, pp. 
52-59, E. PruHL comments on recent discussions of the false cothon, the 
bowl with inward and downward curved rim, used as censer, toilet box, 
lamp and perhaps as a sauce bowl on the table; and calls attention to the 
specimens used as color pots which were found at the temple of Aphaea at 
Aegina. He attributes the origin of the type to lamp makers of early 
Corinth, who derived it from the wickless Egyptian lamp, while the Attic 
lamp with spout came from Minoan Crete by way of Asia Minor or Syria. 
Referring to S. Loeschcke’s large work on ancient lamps and lanterns, 
he deprecates assigning a strictly Hellenistic origin to the round and square, 
peak-topped lanterns. 

Notes on Delphi. — In ‘Apy. ‘Ed. 1911, pp. 159-168 (fig.), A. D. Kera- 
MOPOULLOS continues his studies of Delphi (cf. ibid. 1909, pp. 263 ff.; 1910, 
pp. 171 ff.). a. He argues that the Stoa of the Athenians, the inscription on 
which shows that it commemorated a naval victory, must be a special 
Athenian monument for Salamis. €Advres Tov 7woAguov should be construed 
together (not Tév woAeuiov, as has always been assumed) = vwixynoavtes TOV 
moAeuov, “having defeated the enemy” par excellence, 7.e. the Persians. 
Pausanias saw, somewhere upon the monument, an inscription, now lost, 
containing the names of defeated Peloponnesian states, the monument hav- 
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ing apparently been put to a new use, and his mistake in thinking the stoa 
a monument to Phormio’s victory in 429 B.c. was furthered by the indefi- 
nite Tov 7oA¢utov of the original inscription. b.. The present inscription 
on the pedestal of the trophies of Marathon is an archaizing restoration of 
the second century B.c. on an enlarged form of the monument. The origi- 
nal, and longer, inscription that was erased may be restored from traces: 
*A]Oeva [ior “AmdAAovi tvOiJor axp[oBivia Tes Mapadovw paxes dvebecav] ald 
Médov. The decree of the archonship of Archidamus, about 250 B.c., in- 
scribed upon the right, that is, the narrow, face of the original pedestal was 
covered, after considerable exposure to the weather, by one of the blocks of 
the extension. For former views, assuming two alterations and a curtail- 
ing of the original monument, cf. Colin, Fowilles de Delphes, III, 2, pp. 9 ff. 
ce. In Isis and Osiris, 35 (Ethica, p. 364 e), where Plutarch speaks of the identi- 
fication of Dionysus and Osiris, and of the Thyiades at Delphi, the word 
apxikAda makes nonsense. The author proposes the emendation dpynida, 
which makes good sense and agrees with inscriptions of Delphi which 
mention an dpyyis of the Thyiades. Flavia Clea, who is addressed by 
Plutarch, must have been such an dpyyis (cf. “EAA. Znr. 12; Ethica, p. 
293 f.). In Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, pp. 219-225, Fr. W. v. Bissine dis- 
cusses: (1) the sanctuary of the hero Phylacus. The foundation under the 
tholos is the earliest sanctuary of the hero, and the space around it is his 
temenos; (2) Oriental votive offerings at Delphi. A fragment of alabas- 
ter carved into the form of a child and decorated with an engraved design 
(B.C.H. 1896, pl. XXXI,1) is Egyptian, judging from the quality of the 
material. A vase of black granite (?) (Iouilles de Delphes, V, p. 21) re- 
sembles Egyptian stone vases of the Saite period. One of the two scaraboids 
(ibid. p. 25) is Phoenician work of the middle of the first millennium B.c. 
The other resembles technically the fayence of Naucratis. A bronze statu- 
ette (bid. pl. II, 2) is Syrian. If the bronze bowl (iid. V, pls. XTX, XX) is 
to be ascribed to Phoenician art, it forms with the analogous vases from 
Crete (Museo Italiano, I, pls. I, 1V, V, X, 3, 4) a group which is to be dis- 
tinguished from the bowls found at Nemrud and Praeneste and the other 
bronzes from the Cave of Zeus. 

Literary Evidence for the Topography of Thebes.— In B.S.A. XVII 
(session of 1910-1911), pp. 29-53 (pl.), A. W. Gomme marshals the literary 
evidence for the topography of Thebes and finds that the generally received 
theory of Fabricius, that the lower town of Thebes extended over the high 
hills east and west of the Cadmea conflicts with it. He argues that the lower 
town throughout ancient times extended toward the north in the flat plain. 

The Brazen Threshold and the Thorician Stone at Colonus. — In 
Arch. Rel. XV, 1912, pp. 359-379, O. GRupPPE argues that the “ brazen thresh- 
old” at Colonus in Sophocles, O. C. 1. 57, is a reminiscence of Hesiod’s yaAKeos 
ovdds (Theog. 811), and was not due to any local peculiarity, as Bittner 
thought. The “Thorician rock” (O. C. 1. 1595) was probably originally a 
stone believed to possess fertilizing powers (cf. Schol. to Pind. Pyth. IV, 
246). 

The Population of the Peloponnesus. — In lio, XII, 1912, pp. 261- 
280, E. CAvArIGNAC discusses the population of the Peloponnesus in the fifth 
and fourth centuries B.c. The figures of Herodotus were not for his own 
time, but represent a calculation made in the sixth century. Between 550 
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and 460 B.c. the free population was about 638,000, and the number of slaves 
was not great. At the time of the battle of Leuctra the total population of 
the Peloponnesus was about the same, but the number of slaves had increased 
to about 300,000. 

Thessaly and the Vale of Tempe. — In the Bulletin of the Geographical 
Society of Philadelphia, X, 1912, No. 3, pp. 71-92 (5 figs.); No. 4, pp. 1-25 
(4 figs.), W. W. Hype describes a visit to Thessaly and the Vale of Tempe. 

Heliodorus the Periegete. — Heliodorus the Periegete is discussed by 
F. Drexet in Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, pp. 119-128. The descriptions 
of grave monuments in the pseudo-Plutarchian lives of the ten orators 
are probably taken from the work of Heliodorus wept pynparwv. They in- 
clude statements in regard to the state of preservation of the graves which 
must be explained as additions made by an editor at about the middle of the 
first century B.c. The ruinous condition of Athenian buildings attested by 
this editor was due to the devastation of Athens by Philip V of Macedon 
in 200 B.c. The work wept pvnpatwv is thus shown to be earlier than that 
year, and its author is to be identified with Heliodorus of Antiochia, the 
minister of Seleucus Philopator, unless Ruhnken’s emendation to Avddwpos 
be correct. 

Greek Influence in Central Asia.—In Z. Assyr. XXVII, 1912, pp. 
139-146 (pL), J. SrrzyGowsk1 holds that the traces of Greek influence in 
the art of China and India do not date from the Roman or the Byzantine 
period, but we must assume an undiscovered centre of art that was influenced 
by Greece at an early date, from which the arts of India, China, and the 
monuments of Gandhara aud of Kuseir Amara are only late echoes. 

The Decadence of Greek Writing in Persia. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
pp. 1-31, J. pe Morean studies from coins the decadence of the Greek al- 
phabetic characters in Persia under the Arsacidae (171 B.c.-228 A.D.). 
The coins of the principal vassals of the Persians are included in this study. 
At first the letters were good Greek letters, but by the end of the period they 
became hardly recognizable. 

History of the British School at Athens. — In B.S.A. XVII (session 
1910-1911), pp. ix—xxvill, GEorGE A. MACMILLAN gives a brief history of 
the British School at Athens from the publication of Professor Jebb’s ‘ Plea 
for a British Institute at Athens’ in May, 1883 to 1910. The School was 
opened in 1886. It has carried on excavations in Cyprus, at Megalopolis and 
Naucratis, on the island of Melos, in Crete, in Laconia (especially at Sparta), 
and in northern Greece. Important explorations and other investigations 
have also been conducted. The “ History ” tells of the growth of the School 
and of the gifts it has received. A bibliography of the work of students of 
the School is appended (pp. xxxix-liv). 


ITALY 
SCULPTURE 


A Terra-cotta Head at Bologna. — In Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 354-358 
(2 figs.), P. Ducati publishes the head of a girl in terra-cotta found at Bo- 
logna in 1903 and now in the Museo Civico. It is 18cm. high and probably 
dates from the first century B.c. He regards it as an Etrusco-Roman work. 
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A Portrait Statue. — In J/.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 206-211 (3 pls.; fig.), Karu- 
ARINE A. ESDAILE discusses the statue of a man in the Palazzo Barberini 
who is holding the portrait of an ancestor in each hand (Arnpv?, Gr. und 
Rim. Portraits, Nos. 801-804). 

The Tutulus in Roman Art.—InJ.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 212-226 (pl.; 2 figs.), 
KATHARINE A. ESDAILE discusses the apex or tutulus in Roman art. 


VASES 


South Italian and Other Relief Pottery. — Various notes and illustra- 
tions supplementary to his ‘Calenesche Reliefkeramik’ are published by R. 
PAGENSTECHER in Jb. Arch. I. XXVII, 1912, pp. 146-173 (26 figs.). Some 
are new data belonging to pieces there catalogued, others concern additions 
to the list. The scanty material from Sicily and Sardinia is here included. 

Potters’ Marks. — In J.R.S. J, 1911, pp. 199-205 (3 figs.), C. L. WooLiEy 
discusses some potters’ marks on undecorated black ware from Cales. 


INSCRIPTIONS 


A Military Diploma.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 394-407, J.-B. 
MIspouLer discusses the military diploma dated February 9, 71 found in 
Thrace and published by Vassis in “A@nva, 1911, p. 145. 

A New Proconsul. — A fragment of an inscribed bronze plate referring 
to the Numidian city described as Colonia Iulia Assuritana is published and 
discussed in B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp.118-151 (fig.) by Marra MARCHETTI. 
A proconsul, A. Vibius Habitus, becomes the patron of the town, and enters 
into the relations of hospitiwm with its citizens. The name of the proconsul 
is new in the Fasti of the province, which he governed early in the reign of 
Tiberius. 

A Vice-Praetorian Praefect.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 3872-384, 
E. Cvuq discusses the expression ag(ens) vic(es) p(raefectorum) p(raetorio) in 
an inscription recently found at Souk El-Abiod, Tunis. It dates from 397 
or 398 a.p. Such officers held merely temporary appointments. He addsa 
list of twenty-nine men known to have held this position. 

The Tribunicia Potestas of Nero.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 3885- 
392, L. CowstTans shows that in inscriptions dating from 60 a.p. and later 
the number of the year of the tribunicia potestas of Nero is one more than it 
should be, and argues that the extra year was added by Nero as a result of 
the comet of that year to prevent the fulfilment of the prophecy of a change 
of reign. 

Magna Mater in Inscriptions. —In J.RA.S. I, 1911, pp. 50-56, A. v. 
DomAszewskI discusses the extent of the cult of Magna Mater as shown by 
inscriptions. 

Roman Grave Inscriptions.—In FEranos, XII, 1912, pp. 189-194, 
H. ARMINI discusses three inscriptions from the graves of Roman soldiers 
found near Rome. 


COINS 
The Edwinstowe Find of Roman Denarii.— The Edwinstowe find 


of Roman denarii is analyzed and described in detail by G. C. Brooks in 
Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 149-178. ‘The deposit was found in an earthen jug 
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on Kingsland Farm, Edwinstowe, Nottinghamshire, in 1911, and consists of 
367 denarii, ranging in date from Nero to the second consulship of Com- 
modus, together with a provincial denarius of Trajan struck for Lycia in 
his second consulship, and a contemporary forgery cast from a denarius of 
his sixth consulship. The larger numbers of coins were of Vespasian (34), 
Domitian (26), Trajan (95), Hadrian (94), Antoninus Pius (86), Faustina 
Senior (14), and Marcus Aurelius (22). The absence of legionary coins of 
Marcus Aurelius is interesting. 

The Fréndenberg Hoard of Denarii, and Roman Trade in Germany. 

— On July 25, 1909, a hoard of Roman denarii was found at Fréndenberg 
on the Ruhe. It consisted of 257 pieces, ranging in date from six specimens 
- of the legionary coinage of Antony through the years 175, 176, and 177 a.p. 
By far the largest number (177) were of the Flavian era. A detailed de- 
scription of the find, and of a smaller one (80 coins) in Middels Osterloog, 
gives K. REGLING occasion to discuss at some length the history and nature 
of Roman trade in Germany, and to lay down certain new and interesting 
principles. <A full list is appended of similar finds of Roman coins in the 
limits of free Germany. (2. Num. XXIX, 1908, pp. 189-253 ; 2 figs.) 

The Coinage of Augustus.— In R. /tal. Num. XXV, 1912, pp. 147-170 
(map and two plates), Lopovico LAFFRANCHI begins a detailed treatment 
of the coinage of Augustus. The material is arranged geographically and 
the present article deals with the coinage of Spain. 

A Counterfeit Augustan Coin. —L. L[Arrrancur] describes a counter- 
feit sestertius already noted by him (R. Ital. Num. 1910), several specimens 

of which are now known. One was sold in Germany for 1500 marks. 
(Kh. tal. Num. XXV, 1912, p. 288,) 

The Counterfeit Coin of Ovid.— The famous imposture with the 
name of Ovid is discussed by G. Pansa (R. Ital. Num. XXV, 1912, 
pp. 171-179; fig.), who supports the view that the legend OYHIAIO& 
NA3QN appearing on a bronze coin of Tralles is the result of a substitution 
of NASQN for KAISAPEQN (see other coins of Tralles); and that the first 
word represents not Ovidius, but Veidius, who was perhaps the notorious 
Vedius Pollio, friend of Augustus. The name TTOAAIQN - OYHIAIOY 
appears on a coin of Tralles. 

Illyrian Coins. — In 1b. Num. Ges. Wien, LX, 1912, pp. 37-39, R. M[tin- 
STERBERG | describes over thirty hitherto unknown coins of Dyrrhachium 
and Apollonia which he inspected in the private collection of Dr. Kar] Patsch, 
Bosnia-Herzegovina. The coins are almost all victoriati. 

A Medallion of Antoninus Pius. —In J.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 187-195 
(4 figs.), A. W. Van Buren discusses a bronze medallion of Antoninus 
Pius dated between 140 and 144 a.p. 

Postumus and the Spoil of the Franks. —In R. Ht. Anc. XIV, 1912, 
pp. 292-298 (fig.), A. BLANCHET calls attention to a large bronze coin hay- 
ing on the obverse the head of Postumus, and on the reverse Postumus on a 
raised platform crowned by two Victories and hailed by soldiers standing 
below. Beneath the soldiers are several pieces of armor and the word adlo- 
cutio. The coin seems to commemorate the famous speech of Postumus in 
which he urged his soldiers to give up the spoil which they had taken from 
the Franks, — a speech which led to his being proclaimed emperor by them. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Remains of Prehistoric Rome. — An elaborate article on the remains 
of prehistoric Rome gathered into the municipal museums in the course of 
the last forty years appears in B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 15-102 (4 pls.; 
29 figs.). The author, G. Prnza, gives especial attention to the light which 
this kind of evidence furnishes to the student of early topography, particu- 
larly in regard to the “Servian ” Wall. 

The Distribution of Races in Italy. —In Mitt. Anth. Ges. XLII, 1912, 
pp. 49-58 (2 figs.; 6 maps), R. v. ScaLa states briefly the evidence for the 
distribution of races in Italy in early times. 

Villanovan and Etruscan Bologna. — M. ALBERT GRENIER has added 
another to the important series of publications of the French Schools of 
Athens and Rome in his monograph on Villanovan and Etruscan Bologna. 
After a careful examination of the remains of dwellings, of the cemeteries 
with their pottery and grave stelae and many objects of metal he arrives at 
the conclusion that the Villanovans, to whom he would give the name of 
Umbrians, entered the valley of the Po from Central Italy in the first Iron 
Age and lived there peaceably for about two and one-half centuries, that is, 
until the second half of the sixth century B.c., when they were conquered by 
the Etruscans, who originally came from the eastern Mediterranean. The 
Villanovan civilization was entirely distinct from that of the Etruscans and 
was superseded by it. [Bologne villanovienne et étrusque VIII*-IV® sieécles 
avant notre ere. Par ALBERT GRENIER. Paris, 1912, Fontemoing et Cie. 
540 pp.; 150 figs.; 4 plans, 8vo.] 

The Spirits of the Departed among the Btruscans. — In S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 191-196, G. Ancry holds that the clue to the decipher- 
ment of the Etruscan inscriptions is to be found in Albanian, and that the 
beliefs of the Albanians in regard to the spirits of the dead afford the best 
explanation of the Etruscan funeral rites. 

The Name of Vanth. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 243-244, the Comte 
DE CHARENCEY argues that the name of the Etruscan divinity Vanth comes 
from the Greek word @avaros. 

A Guide to the Classical Antiquities in Rome. — The rapid increase 
in the number of classical antiquities in the various Roman collections has 
made necessary a new edition of Helbig’s well-known Guide, which is now 
provided by the house of Teubner. The revision is largely the work of 
Messrs. Amelung, Reisch, and Weege and fills two volumes. Volume I con- 
tains descriptions of the antiquities in the Vatican collections, the Capitoline 
Museum, the Palace of the Conservatori, the Antiquarium Comunale, and 
the Museo Barracco; and Volume II those in the Lateran Museum, the 
Museo delle Terme, the Villa Borghese, the Kircherian Museum, the Museum 
of Pope Julius, the Palazzo Spada, the Palazzo Barberini, and the Villa Al- 
bani. The books are well bound and of such a size that they can easily be 
slipped into a coat pocket. [Fiihrer durch die 6ffentlichen Sammlungen klas- 
sischer Altertiimerin Rom. Von WoutFGanG Hetsia. Dritte Auflage heraus- 
gegeben unter Mitwirkung von WALTER AMELUNG, Emit Retscu, Fritz 
Werce. Leipzig, 1912, B. S. Teubner, Bd. I: x, 684 pp.; 29 figs. Bd. 
II: 547 pp.; 12 figs. M. 24.] 


Marius, Saturninus, and Glaucia. — In Marius, Saturninus, und Glaucia, 
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Beitrdige zur Geschichte der Jahre 106-100 v. Chr. (Jenaer Historische Ar- 
beiten, Heft 3. Bonn, 1912, A. Marcus und E. Webers Verlag, 134 pp.), F. 
W. Rosrnson sets forth the sources for the history of Rome from 106-100 
B.c. with a discussion of the political developments of that period. A chrono- 
logical table is appended. 

Roman Senators from Vespasian to Trajan. — In Senatores Romani 
qui fuerint inde a Vespasiano usque ad Traiani exitum (Klio, Zehntes Beiheft. 
Leipzig, 1912, T. Weicher. 205 pp. 8vo. M.12), Bruno Srecu publishes a 
chronological list of the Roman senators from Vespasian to the death of 
Trajan. He discusses the senators from patrician and plebeian families, and 
those from Italy and the provinces, and adds an alphabetical list of their 
names. | 

Superior and Inferior in the Names of Roman Provinces.—In MM. 
Soc. Ant. Fr. LX XI, 1911, pp. 148-164, V. Cuapor tries to show that the 
terms superior and inferior used in designating certain Roman provinces 
have reference solely to altitude. The high, mountainous part of a province 
was superior, the lower part inferior. 

The Syrian Sanctuary of the Janiculum.— The scattered works of 
the late Paul Gauckler are to be collected and published in a series of vol- 
umes. The first of these contains his writings on the Syrian Sanctuary 
excavated on the Janiculum in 1908 and 1909, —ten treatises in all. An 
appendix contains six reprinted articles (the Niobid of the Gardens of 
Sallust, the standing Amazon of the Gardens of Sallust, a note on a sar- 
cophagus with historical representations, the Antinous of the sculptor An- 
tonianus of Aphrodisias, a helmeted head of a woman, found at Rome, the 
“Priestess of Anzio’’), and one brief note, hitherto unpublished, on monu- 
ments connected with the worship of Isis. One of these is the “Isis 
Casati” (2 pls.), which is interpreted as a portrait of Roman date; the 
other is a fragmentary terra-cotta plaque, on which is a winged Isis figure. 
This is also of Roman date. The volume opens with a sketch of the last 
years of Gauckler’s life, the period of his activity in Rome. The articles 
are reprinted with very few editorial changes. Many new illustrations are 
added ; in fact, nearly half those in the book are new. [PAuL GAUCKLER, 
Le Sanctuaire syrien du Janicule, Paris, 1912, Alphonse Picard et fils. ix, 
367 pp.; 58 pls.; 39 figs. 8vo. 15 fr.] 

The Roman Army in Africa.— The military occupation of Africa 
under the Roman emperors forms the subject of a book by Professor Reng& 
CaGnat of the Collége de France. In the first volume, which has already 
appeared, he discusses the African wars under the empire; the army of 
occupation down to the time of Diocletian, taking up in turn the army of 
Africa and Numidia, its composition, officers, the Legio III Augusta, the 
auxiliaries and the garrison of Carthage, then in a similar manner the armies 
of Mauretania Caesarensis, and Mauretania Tingitana. He follows this 
with a discussion of the fleet, the administrative work, the recruiting, com- 
missariat, etc. the work of the army in times of peace, the civil status of 
the soldiers, their savings, and the veterans. [L’Armée romaine d’ Afrique 
et l’occupation militaire de l’ Afrique sous les empereurs. Par RENE CAGNAT. 
I. Paris, 1912, E. Leroux. 423 pp.; 4 pls.; 2 figs., 4to.] 

The History of the Trophy.— The history of the trophy is the sub- 
ject of an extended monograph in Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 127-235 (5 pls.; 
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8 figs.), by K. Wortckre. The article includes lists of coins representing 
trophies. 
SPAIN 


Iwo Spanish Topographies.— A brief study of the sites of ancient 
Gades and New Carthage, with special reference to the literary sources, is 
made by M. Kanrstrepr in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 217-235 (3 plans). At 
Gades the original Punic city, the enlarged double city laid out by Balbus, 
and the still later suburbs of the imperial time, as described by Strabo and 
Pliny, are located and their extent and population estimated. The first 
city, down to the time of Caesar, occupied the elevated isthmus between the 
bay of Cadiz and the Mare del Sud, some miles from the northwest end of 
the island of Leon. The Romans extended it to the end of the island and 
the suburbs took in another smaller island and the strips of coast on the 
mainland at the mouth of the Guadelese. The necropolis, both Punic and 
Roman, lay on another hill to the east of the city, beyond some low 
meadows, along the shore; while the Heracleum was some miles away, at 
the southern end of the island. The situation and main features of Car- 
thago Nova, including the five hills, as given by Polybius and Livy for the 
time of the siege by Scipio in 207 B.c., can also be made out. The salt 
lake, which formerly bounded one side of the peninsula, is now low-lying 
meadow. Polybius turned the points of the compass about nearly ninety de- 
grees, a not uncommon error of ancient geographers, and he seems also to 
have misrepresented certain features, especially the entrance to the harbor, 
perhaps for the sake of enhancing the apparent value of the seaport. 

Coins from the Vicinity of a Roman Mine. — In J.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 
100-106 (pl.), G. F. Hitt and H. W. Sanpers describe fifty-nine different 
types of Roman coins found near a Roman mine still being worked 12 km. 
northwest of La Carolina (Jaen). Some of the Archimedean screws used by 
the Romans to keep the mine clear of water still exist. 


FRANCE 


Monuments relating to Isis in Gaul.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 
197-208 (9 figs.), E. Gurmet (‘Les Isiaques de la Gaule’) publishes and 
discusses several small figures from Arles, Avignon, and the neighborhood, 
which clearly pertain to the worship of Isis, but were found in Gaul and 
are probably not of Egyptian manufacture. The most interesting, perhaps, 
is a terra-cotta head of Horus-Bacchus from Vaison. The Isiac objects 
found in tombs in France have been too much neglected by scholars. Ina 
note (pp. 208-210), A. Moret discusses the inscription of a statuette (ushabti) 
from Entrepierres, a mutilated text from chapter VI of the Book of the Dead. 

The Pillar of Antremont. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 216-235 (3 figs.), 
ADOLPHE REINACH describes in detail the pillar of Antremont (now in the 
museum at Aix in Provence), and dates it somewhat before 125 B.c. He 
regards it as a monument commemorating a chieftain of the Salyes atroces 
conquered by Calvinus in 123 B.c. The much earlier date assigned to it by 
Clere (‘ Aquae Sextiae’ in Annales de la Faculté des Lettres d’ Aix, IV, 1910, 
327 pp.; 10 pls.), is discussed. 

The Column of Yzeures.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 211-215 (4 figs ), 
Em. EspKRANDIEU publishes a letter from Franz Cumont on the column of 
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Yzeures, in which this and similar columns are explained as monuments to 
Roman emperors deified in honor of their victories over barbarians. Mr. 
Espérandieu discusses the geographical distribution of these monuments 
and reconstructs that at Yzeures with a base in three tiers (his No. 2998 at 
the bottom, then 2997, then 2999), on which stood a high shaft surmounted 
by an equestrian group. 

A Gallo-Roman Mercury. — In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 220-225 (fig.), 
A. BLANCHET publishes a small bronze (71 cm. high), recently purchased by 
him in London. It represents Mercury holding a purse in his right hand 
and a cornucopia and caduceus in his left. His hat has wings and a crescent. 
He shows that it is the same figure as that reproduced by Grivaud dela Vin- 
celle (Recueil des monuments antiques, etc. II, 1817, pp. 116-117, pl. XIII, 8), 
who says it was found near Maubeuge about 1703. 

A Sepulchral Inscription. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 272-277, A. 
AUDOLLENT publishes a Latin sepulchral inscription said to have been found 
near the temple of Mercury on the Puy de Dome and now preserved at 
Vichy. He believes that it came from Béziers. 


SWITZERLAND 


The Boar of Fribourg.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 253-256 (fig.), 
A. Hfron pb VILLEFOSSE publishes a small bronze boar 12 cm. high found 
at Fribourg, Switzerland. The animal is on its haunches. Above are two 
rings for suspension. 


GERMANY 


The Villa Rustica in Germany.— The development in Italy of the 
old farmhouse into the luxurious country mansion of a Roman gentleman, 
and the types of country houses found in Roman Germany on both sides 
of the Rhine, were discussed by G. Kropatscheck at the November (1910) 
meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. The kind of villa rustica 
common in Germany, a long central building with projecting wings or 
towers at the ends, survives in parts of modern Italy and is attested by 
African mosaics as widely used throughout the empire. An atrium was 
never a part of the genuine country house. .Greater luxury and a closer 
resemblance to Italian life appears in the region west of the Rhine than 
on the east, but in both the climate required heating arrangements that 
were not used in the south. The use of meteoric stones in the roofing, to 
ward off lightning, came in with the advent of baked clay tiles in place 
of the old mud roofs. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 20-22. 

The Roman Castellum near Kreuznach. — Excavations in 1904, 1906, 
and 1908 in the Roman castellum at Kreuznach are described in detail by 
O. Kout in Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 286-315 (4 pls.; 11 figs). This third-cen- 
tury fortification, in the rear of the older station at Bingium (Bingen) 
belongs to a second line of defence, after the Germans had broken through 
the limes. 

A Roman Monument.— A monument found at Neumagen (Novioma- 
gus) and now in the Provincial Museum at Trier, has been recently re- 
stored, and is fully described in Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp.-236-250 (2 pls.; 5 figs.) 
by. E. Fortzer. It represents a ship with one bank of oars, a ram, lofty 
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stem and stern, the latter ending in the head of an animal. Eight of the 
crew are represented, and there are four large casks on the deck. The 
vessel appears to be a naval transport of the Rhine fleet, perhaps of the 
first century A.D. ’ 

Roman Candelabrum in Heidelberg.— In Rim.-Germ. Kb. V, 1912, pp. 
91 f. R. PAGENSTECHER discusses a Roman candelabrum of poor work- 
manship, now in the University Museum at Heidelberg. It was made to 
hold three lamps, and the writer shows that it must have rested on a sup- 
port similar to those discussed by K. S. Gutmann, ibid. V, 1912, pp. 10 f. 

A Relief at Bonn. —A relief in the Provincial Museum at Bonn, found 
in 1906 in the vicinity of Cologne, is interpreted by H. LEnner in Bonn. Jb. 
1911, pp. 251-258 (pl.). It represents apparently a Gallo-Roman funeral, 
perhaps the first specimen of the kind in the region. 

Graeco-Buddistic Antiquities in Leipzig. — In the Jahrbuch des stddt- 
ischen Museums fiir Volkerkunde zu Leipzig, IV, 1910, pp. 48-47 (2 pls.), T. 
Buiocu describes briefly the Graeco-Buddistic antiquities in the Museum 
fiir Volkerkunde in Leipzig. They came from Takht-i-Bahi in the district 
of Peshawar, northwestern India, and were collected by Dr. H. M. Clarke. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Date of the Prehistoric Copper Mines near Bischofshofen.— In 
Mitt. Anth. Ges. XLII, 1912, pp. 196-208, G. Kyr Le investigates the date of 
the prehistoric copper mines on the Mitterberg near Bischofshofen, and 
concludes that the time when copper was first taken from them cannot be 
determined with certainty, but that they were worked in the later Bronze 
Age, and abandoned in prehistoric times. 

A Cemetery at Marosszentanna.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti 
Mizeum, ILI, 1912, pp. 250-367 (108 figs.), I. Kovacs discusses the con- 
tents of seventy-four graves opened at Marosszentanna in 1903. Fibulae 
and pottery belong to the middle La Téne period, but the cemetery dates 
from the end of the third or beginning of the fourth century a.p. 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND 


Bibliography of Roman-British Remains. — In A Bibliographical List 
descriptive of Romano-British Architectural Remains in Great Britain. (Cam- 
bridge, 1912, University Press [New York, G. P. Putnam’s Sons]. XII, 
156 pp. 8vo. $2.25 net) ARTHUR H. LYELL has collected, evidently with 
great care, the scattered notices of ancient remains in Great Britain. These 
he has arranged topographically, by counties. An index is added. 

Bronze Age Pottery.— The Hon. Jonn ABERCROMBY has published in 
two splendid volumes an elaborate study of the pottery of the Bronze Age 
in Great Britain and Ireland. He discusses the types of the beaker in 
Britain and on the continent, their ornamentation, the objects found with 
them in the graves, the civilization of the people who made them, various 
food vessels, cinerary urns, burial customs, etc. He concludes with a brief 
discussion of Stonehenge which he thinks was erected to commemorate 
annually at midwinter the death and burial of a god and goddess of Na- 
ture. There are reproduced in the plates 1611 pieces of pottery, and 155 
other objects found in the graves. [A Study of the Bronze Age Pottery of 
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Great Britain and Ireland and its associated Grave-goods. By the Hon. Joun 
ABERCROMBY. Oxford, 1912, Clarendon Press. 2 vols. 163 pp. ; 61 pls.; 10 
figs. 128 pp.; 49 pls.; 2 figs. 4to. £3, 3s net.] 

Roman London.—In J.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 141-172 (map; 8 pls.; 12 
figs.), F. HAVERFIELD gives a general account of Roman London, its history, 
extent, remains, etc. 

Hoards of Roman Gold Coins Found in Britain. — The first of two 
papers by H. H. E. Craster and F. HAVERFrIELD on hoards of Roman 
gold coins found in Britain is published by Mr. CRAsTER in Num. Chron. 
1912, pp. 265-312 (8 pls.). It describes two important hoards found at the 
Roman town of Corstopitum, near Corbridge during the recent excavations. 
One hoard consisted of 159 Roman aurei and two bronzes contained in a 
bronze jug (A.J.A. XVI, p. 141; XVII, p. 129; also J.R.S. Il, 1912, pp. 
1-20), and ranging in date from the last years of Nero to the eleventh year 
of the tribunician power of M. Aurelius (159-160 a.p.). The hoard rep- 
resented probably a gradual accumulation of savings begun in the last 
quarter of the first century, and hidden about 160-162. The second hoard 
was discovered in September, 1908, wrapped in a sheet of lead (4./.A. XIII, 
p- 871). It consisted of 48 aurei solidi and a gold ring that lacked the 
stone. The coins dated from Valentinian (after 365) to Maximus, and were 
apparently hidden about 885-387. Both hoards are now in the British 
Museum. 

Roman Coins Found in Anglesey.— A small find of Roman repub- 
lican and imperial coins made at Llanfaethlu, Anglesey, North Wales, some- 
time in the seventies of the last century, is now first described by G. F. 
H[{1ttx]. The dates of the coins extend from 150 B.c., or thereabout, to 
87 A.pD., soon after which latter date the hoard appears to have been buried. 
(Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 225-227.) 


AFRICA 


Some Place-names in Eastern Libya. — There is at present a grow- 
ing tendency to exaggerate the preponderance of Semitic influence in East- 
ern Libya—a tendency which threatens to obscure the fact that, despite 
all foreign infiltrations, that region was in ancient times a country funda- 
mentally Hamitic both in population and language. In 8S. Bibl. Arch. 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 234-238, O. Bares discusses certain place-names found 
in antiquity between the Tunisian Regency and Egypt that form a part 
of the body of evidence which shows that the population to the west of 
Egypt was Hamitic and not Semitic, and that the language of these Eastern 
Libyans was a form of one of those languages which to-day survive through- 
out Northern Africa under the general name of Berber. 

A Metrical Inscription from Mdaourouch.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 
1912, pp. 151-156 (fig.), F. Cumonr discusses a metrical funerary inscrip- 
tion from Mdaourouch, the ancient Madaurus, Algeria, now in Brussels. 
The deceased, who had been initiated into the mysteries of Bacchus, is 
expected ‘to banquet with the gods in the other world. 

The Small Bronzes of Mahdia.—In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 5-17 
(5 pls.; 3 figs.), A. MERLIN discusses the small bronze figures found in the 
sea off Mahdia (see A.J.A. XVI, p. 269). 
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Roman Remains in Tunisia.—In Rec. Past, XI, 1912, pp. 110-124 
(11 figs.), J. G. WinTER describes a recent visit to the Roman ruins in 
Tunisia especially those of Carthage, Dougga, Susa, and El-Djem. 

Surveying in Roman Africa. —In Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 39-126 (7 pls.; 
7 figs.), W. Barruet publishes an elaborate study of the Roman: land 
survey in Africa. The maps show how much of the Roman delimitation 
may still be traced. 

Tamallen.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 286-292, J. Touran shows 
that the town of Telmine in the oasis of Nefzaoua in Southern Tunisia is 
the site of the ancient Turris Tamalleni, also known as Tamallen. It was 
a turris or mupyos of the Nybgenii. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Byzantine Monuments in Constantinople. —In Arch. Miss. N. S. 3, 
1911, pp. 1-17 (14 pls.), J. Esersour reports upon his mission to Constan- 
tinople to study Byzantine seals, early churches, and pieces of Byzantine 
sculpture scattered about Stamboul. 

Saint Hirene at Constantinople. — The church of Saint Eirene at Con- 
stantinople has been thoroughly examined and measured, and drawings and 
photographs have been made by Walter S. George. His drawings, photo- 
graphs, description, and discussion are published with an historical notice 
by Alexander Van Millingen. In an appendix A. M. Woodward and 
A. J. B. Wace describe, illustrate, and discuss the monument of Porphyrios 
meee ren. Vv IIT, 1911, pp. 76 ff.; B.S.A. XVII, 1910-1911, pp. 88 ff.). 
The basilica built by Constantine, burnt in 532 a.p., may have influenced 
the plan of Justinian’s church. The lower walls of the existing edifice, as 
high as the springing of the wide vaults, and the piers of the interior walls 
up to the gallery level nay well date from the time of Justinian. The 
same is true of capitals and various details. The present narthex was 
probably built after the fire of 564, and the upper parts of the building 
after the earthquake of 740. Buttresses and the chambers at the eastern 
end were later additions. Not all of these conclusions are certain. The 
monument of Porphyrios, a victorious charioteer, is to be dated 490-510 a.p. 
The reliefs show a late survival at Constantinople of Roman, as distin- 
guished from Byzantine, style. [The Church of Saint Eirene at Constanti- 
nople, by W. S. Grore#, Architect, with an historical notice by ALEXANDER 
Van MILLINGEN, and an Appendix on the Monument of Porphyrios by 
A. M. Woopwarp and A. J. B. Wace. london, 1913, Henry Frowde, 
Oxford University Press. xiv, 87 pp.; 30 pls.; 39 figs. 4to. Two 
guineas net. | 

Studies in Byzantine Sculpture. —In Arch. Miss. N. S. 3, 1911, pp. 
19-109 (23 pls.), L. BREHIER presents a study of the different techniques 
employed in Byzantine sculpture. 

Byzantine Pottery from Sparta. — B.S.A. XVII (session of 1910-1911), 
pp. 23-28 (4 pls.; fig.), R. M. Dawkins and J. P. Droop describe the By- 
zantine pottery found at Sparta. The graffiato ware is divided in accordance 
with the designs and technique into five classes, the painted ware into two. 
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The incised designs are hatchings, spirals, animals, mostly birds, and floral 
designs. The glaze varies from bright yellow to dark brown and greenish. 
The white slip is sometimes cut away so that the red of the clay is visible. 
The painted vases show green, brown, blue, and black on a light ground. 

The Mosaics of St. Demetrius. — In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 225-247 | 
(6 pls.; 2 figs.), C. Dieux and M. Le Tourneavu discuss the mosaics of the 
church of St. Demetrius at Salonica, calling attention especially to their ex- 
cellence. Those dating from the sixth century are the best of that time. 

The Paintings of Toqale Killissé in Cappadocia. — In R. Arch. XX, 
1912, pp. 286-254 (7 figs.), G. pe JERPHANION describes the paintings in the 
church of Toqale Killissé in Cappadocia. He corrects previous readings of 
the inscriptions. By means of these and by comparison with paintings at 
Geurémé, a few miles distant, he arrives at the conclusion that the paintings 
at Toqale date from the reign of Nicephoros Phocas, Aa.p. 963-969. 

The “Renaissance” of Byzantine Painting. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
pp. 127-142, Tu&oporE ScumiptT discusses the so-called Renaissance of By- 
zantine painting in the fourteenth century, best exemplified by the mosaics 
of the Kahrie-djami at Constantinople. He finds that there was no real 
renaissance, but that the painters used traditional methods and figures of 
religious art side by side with attempted, imitation of reality. This latter 
method developed in profane art, and in the mosaics of Kahrie-djami the 
traditions of religious and profane art are combined. 

The Monument of Porphyrios.—In B.S.A. XVII (session of 1910- 
1911), pp. 88-92, A. M. Woopwarp gives the text of the inscriptions on the 
monument of the charioteer Porphyrios (see R. Arch. XVIII, 1911, pp. 
76 ff.; A.f.A. XVI, 1912, p. 294) in Constantinople. Notes on the metre 
of the inscriptions in popular Greek and on a recent article by P. Maas 
(‘Metrische Akklamationen der Byzantiner,’ Byz. Z. X XI, 1912, pp. 28 ff.) 
are added by J. B. Bury, pp. 92-94. 

John Covel’s Account of Mount Athos.—In B.S.A. XVII (session of 
1910-1911), pp. 108-181 (7 figs.), F. W. Hastucxk publishes the notes on 
Mount Athos written by John Covel who visited the monasteries in 1677. 
Some comments are added. 

A Byzantine Lead Seal.—In J. Int. Arch. Num. XIV, 1912, pp. 55-60 
(2 figs.), K. M. KonstanTopouLos discusses a seal attributed by G. Schlum- 
berger to the emperor Nicephoros Phocas and shows that it dates from 
the end of the eleventh century, and should probably be assigned to 
Nicephoros Melissinos. 

Catalogue of the Van Stolk Collection. — A catalogue of the Van 
Stolk collection gives a brief description of over one thousand objects, most 
of which are of considerable interest. They comprise sculptures, pictures, 
carpets, embroideries, metal work, stained glass, furniture, etc. The illus- 
trations add greatly to the value of the catalogue. J. B. van Stolk signs 
the introduction. [Catalogue des Sculptures, Tableaux, Tapis, etc. formant la 
collection d’objets d’arts du Musée van Stolk, Janstraat 50 Harlem. la Haye, 
1912, Martinus Nijhoff. 184 pp.; 5 colored pls.; 302 figs. 12mo. 1 fi.] 

Depopulation in the Aegean Islands. — In B.S.A. XVII (session of 
1910-1911), pp. 151-175 (8 figs.), F. W. Hastuck discusses the Isolarii of 
Antonio di Millo (1582) and Francesco Lupazzolo (1638) and the condition 
of the Aegean Islands after the Turkish conquest. Many islands had been 
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nearly or quite depopulated, but settlers were brought to some of them by 
the Turks. Changes of population were caused later by the Cretan war of 
1645-1669, the Orloff revolution period (1770-1774), and the Greek War of 
Independence (1821-1830). Such changes involve also changes of dialect. 
An appendix (pp. 176-181) deals with the eruptions of Santorin, 1457-1637. 

Heraldry of the Rhodian Knights. — In B.S.A. XVII (session of 1910- 
1911), pp. 145-150 (3 figs.), F. W. Hastuck discusses two marble slabs with 
armorial bearings, which were formerly in the castle of St. Peter (built in 
1344) at Smyrna. They are now built into the circular court of the prison. 
The arms are those of De Heredia, the Order of St. John, the Papacy, 
d’Allemagna, Des Baux(?), and one is unknown. 

Genoese Heraldry and Inscriptions at Amastra.— In B.S.A. XVII 
(session of 1910-1911), pp. 182-144 (7 figs.), F. W. Hastuck describes and 
illustrates the Genoese coats of arms and inscriptions at Amastra (Amastris, 
Samastro) on the Black Sea and, in two appendices, Genoese monuments 
at Trebizond and Pera. 

The Problem of the Origin of the Remains at Meshetta.— In Z. 
Assyr. XXVIT, 1912, pp. 129-138, R. BRUNNow contests the theory recently 
expressed by Herzfeld that the buildings at Meshetta are of Omaiyadian 
origin, and maintains that these edifices are of pre-Mohammedan origin, 
and must belong to the fifth or possibly the sixth century. 

Christian Remains in Tunis. — In Mel. Arch. Hist. XX XXII, 1912, pp. 
3-26, Rent MAssiGui discusses (1) a baptismal font of the sixth century 
from Sidi Mansour in Tunis, analogous to the baptistéres a rosace previously 
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described by Gauckler; and (2) two small basilicas, near Hamman Lif and 
Hanchir Rhiria, with marked peculiarities, such as a transept in the latter. 

The Psychostasis in Christian Art.—In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, pp. 
94-105, Mary P. Perry discusses the psychostasis in Christian art. She 
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treats the Egyptian representations, points out the absence of the motif in 
far eastern art save where it has been introduced through Christian influ- 
ence, and notes the existence of the idea in Persian and Mohammedan 
mythology. Greek examples of the weighing of earthly destinies are found 
on the “ Ludovisi Throne” and 4n several vase-paintings. The weighing 
of souls appears in Byzantine art as early as the eleventh century, but an 
earlier example can probably be found in the Muirdach Cross of the tenth. 
St. Michael is the regular “weigher” in the Christian representations. 
The flasks that the devils carry in the mosaic of Torcello seem to stand 
for temptations, or sins. The figures in the scale-pans represent the good 
and evil sides of the dead, who sometimes appears as a separate figure 
watching the process. 

An Early Type of Psalter Illustration in the “ Aristocratic” Style. 
— A. BAaumsTARK publishes in Oriens Christ, 1912, pp. 107-119, a miniature 
in a Psalter preserved in the Monastery of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, 
ascribed by Papadopoulos to the twelfth century (Fig. 6). It represents 
the repentance of David, and is executed according to the continuous method, 
showing Nathan standing in front of the king, and to the right David pros- 
trate on the ground. Comparison with the well-known Psalter in the 
Bibliotheque Nationale (Paris Gr. 139) seems to show that in the Jerusalem 
miniature we have a type approaching the original form of the scene, which 
was afterward modified in the Paris Psalter and other manuscripts. 


ITALY 


The Gnostic Character of the Hypogeum of Trebius Justus. — The 
hypogeum of Trebius Justus discovered on the Latin Way in 1911, is deco- 
rated by a series of frescoes of the latter half of the third century, whose 
general character may be seen from the accompanying illustration (Fig 7). 
The occurrence of the Good Shepherd in one of the frescoes points to a 
Christian element in the decoration, but other details, and the Gnostic ring 
to some of the graffitti, make it likely that the sepulchre belonged to a 
Gnostic sect representing one of the many syncretisms between Christianity 
and the beliefs of Egypt. This is the conclusion reached by O. Maruccui 
in his article on the hypogeum in N. Bull. Arch. Crist. 1912, pp. 83-99. 
The graffitti are published zd. pp. 43-56, by P. FRANCHI DE’ CAVALIERI. 

The Catacombs of S. Callixtus.—In J.R.S. I, 1911, pp. 107-127, 
Miss E. R. BARKER gives a general account of the topography of the 
catacombs of S. Callixtus in the light of the discoveries of the last ten 
years. 

S. Maria Nuova at Viterbo and S. Francesco Di Vetralla. — Apro- 
pos of the recent restoration of the church of S. Maria Nuova at Viterbo, 
A. MuNoz contributes to Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 121-146, a description of 
the church and its monuments, as well as the neighboring and similar 
church of 8S. Francesco di Vetralla. Both date ca. 1100. The most inter- 
esting features of the first are: a fresco of 1293 representing the Cruci- 
fixion, to which has been added a figure of Sta. Barbara of the fourteenth; 
‘and another fresco of the fourteenth century representing the Madonna 
with St. John Baptist, with a Christ bearing the Cross in a separate com- 
partment to the right. S. Francesco di Vetralla contains several works 
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of importance, e.g. the tomb of Briobris by Paolo da Gualdo, a fresco of 
the school of Benozzo Gozzoli representing St. Ursula and her virgins, and 
a marble ciborium of the fifteenth century. 

Giovanni Da Bologna, — In Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 103-106, F. 
Fivippini seeks to, prove from documentary evidence and the style of the 
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authentic paintings of Giovanni da Bologna that he was not educated in 
the Venetian school, as Moschetti maintains, but received his first training 
in Bologna itself. 


FRANCE 


The Earliest Ambulatories.— In Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 358-376, 
E. GALL publishes a second article on the history of the ambulatory. In 
this he subjects the dates of the earliest examples to a severe critique with 
the result that none appear to be earlier than that of St. Martin at Tours, 
which was assigned to the early eleventh century in his first article (see 
A.J.A. 1912, p. 597). His conclusions may be seen from the table annexed 
to the article, in which the dates of the buildings are given: 
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997-1015 . . . Tours... St. Martin. 


Ca. 1000 . . . Clermont-Ferrand . . . Cathedral. 
Ca. 1010-1029 . . . Orléans... St. Aignan. 
1020-1024 . . . Chartres . . . Crypt of Cathedral. 
Ca. 1030 ... Auxerre ... Crypt of Cathedral. 
Ca. 1050... Le Mans . . . Notre-Dame-de-la-Couture. 
Ca. 1052... Vignory . . . St. Etienne (copy of Chartres.) 
1070-1073 . . . Canterbury ... St. Augustine. 
Ca. 108Umo. a. ote Say ils 
Ca. 1090... Le Mans .. . St. Julien-du-Pré. 


1095 . . . Cluny (choir). 
1096... Toulouse . .'. St..Sernin.: 


1096... St.-Jean-de-Montierneuf. 
1097 ... Neverss: 9. St. Etienne, 
1099 ... Poitiers... . Ste. Radegonde. 


The Apocalypse of Angers. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 229-234 is 
a communication by L. pk Farcy on the tapestry representing the Apoca- 
lypse which is preserved in the cathedral of Angers. He identifies the 
figure which appears on each piece, a philosopher-like person meditating 
over a book, as Louis I of Anjou, who had the tapestries made. The arms 
on the escutcheons upheld by the angels are those of the Order of-the Cross, 
and it is probable that the tapestry was originally made to be presented to 
this order and figured in its chapter room, probably in the castle of Angers. 
P. Durriev (ibid. pp. 234-235) disagrees with De Farcy in regard to the 
philosopher figures, seeing in them the customary Jewish prophets often in- 
troduced into such connections in the Middle Ages and the Renaissance. 

Two Manuscripts in the Musée Jacquemart-André.— The collec- 
tions of M. André, recently given to the French nation in the form of a 
special museum, are the subject of aseries of articles in the Gaz. B.-A., of 
which the first (VIII, 1912, pp. 85-96) is from the hand of Count P. 
DurrRi£v, and describes the two manuscripts of the collection, the Heures of 
Jeanne of Savoy, and the Heures du Maréchal de Boucicaut. The former is 
of the early fourteenth century and is the product of that Parisian school 
of miniaturists which illuminated a number of well-known manuscripts, 
among them the Franciscan breviary in the possession of Mr. J. P. Morgan. 
It is adorned with eighty miniatures. The other belongs to the end of the 
fourteenth and the beginning of the fifteenth century, contains forty-three 
illustrations of the finest character (one added by a later possessor), and is 
assigned by the writer to a painter of. Bruges, who lived at Paris and tray- 
elled in Italy, having done a “livre d’heures” for the Visconti of Milan 
which is nowin Turin. This painter, whom Durrieu identifies with a cer- 
tain Jacques Coene, shows himself a lover of landscape of remarkable in- 
vention, considering that he antedates the Van Eycks, and a portraitist of 
power. 

Primitives and their Signatures.— In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp, 77-87 
(12 figs.), F. pp MExy discusses some of a series of portraits contained in 
Velley’s Histoire de France, published in the eighteenth century. The por- 
traits were derived by Velley from earlier collections, one of which was that 
of Schryver (published at The Hague in 1684). Portraits by Jan van Eyck, 
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Roger of Bruges (not Van der Weyden), and Mostaert in the “ Musée 
Scriverius ” and by Rubens in Vienna are discussed and identified. 

Pierre de Montereau and Notre Dame de Paris. — In MW. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
LXXI, 1911, pp. 14-28, H. Srern publishes a newly discovered document to 
prove that after the death of Jean de Chelles not later than 1160, Pierre de 
Montereau had charge of the construction of the cathedral of Notre Dame 
de Paris, and probably continued in charge until his death in 1267. 

The Sainte-Chapelle in the Bois de Vincennes. — In MW. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
LXXI, 1911, pp. 225-287, M. Roy publishes a series of documents which 
throw much light on the completion of the Sainte-Chapelle in the Bois de 
Vincennes under Henry II. 

Lead Seals in France. — In M. Soc. Ant. Fr. LXXI, 1911, pp. 165-182 
(5 figs.), J. RomAN discusses the origin of the lead seal, and its use in France 
from its first appearance in the eighth century to the fifteenth century. 


GERMANY 


The Town Walls of Miinstereifel.— The important town walls of 
Miunstereifel, not far from Bonn, together with measures for their preserva- 
.tion, are described and illustrated by CLemEN in Bonn. Jb. 1911, pp. 31-42 
of the “ Bericht” (pl.; 10 figs.). 

The Restoration of Trier Cathedral. — In Bonn. Jb. 1912, pp. 53-73 of 
the “ Bericht” (3 pls.; 16 figs.), T. W1EGAND publishes a full account of the 
restoration of the cathedral of Trier during the years 1901-1909. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Further Parallels to early Anglian Ornament. — In Burl. Mag. XXI, 
1912, pp. 193-194, Sir Martin Conway cites parallels to the ornament on 
the Ruthwell cross (discussed in A.J.A. 1912, p. 598) in the decoration of 
several crosses and cross-shafts of the British Isles. He points out several 
interesting Coptic affinities in addition to those cited by Lethaby and adds 
some parallels drawn from early sculpture in Switzerland. 

Death in English Art and Poetry.— In a preliminary article on the 
Dance of Death in English Literature and Poetry, W. Srorcx discusses the 
origin and development of the legend of “The Three Living and the Three 
Dead.” The story took literary form in France during the thirteenth cen- 
tury. The addition of the detail of representing the three living kings as 
hunting seems to be later, and it was only in the fourteenth century that the 
story becomes the vision of the hermit Macarius. The legend made its way 
into England by way of the Channel Islands, and seems to have spread itself 
especially over the south of the island. In the earlier type of pictorial rep- 
resentations the three living kings are represented as merely standing facing 
three skeletons; later on they appear on horseback, sometimes accompanied 
by squires and dogs. (Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 249-256.) A second 
article (ibid. pp. 314-319) gives a catalogue raisonné of the representations of 
the scene in English church frescoes and manuscripts. 

The Date of the Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses. — Careful ex- 
amination of the crosses at Ruthwell and Bewcastle, comparison of their 
carvings and inscriptions with other works, and due regard to the facts of 
history lead to the conclusion that the two crosses are works of the twelfth 
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century, and that their erection is due to the influence of King David of 
Scotland (1107-1153). (ALBERT S. Coox, The Date of the Ruthwell and 
Bewcastle Crosses, ‘Transactions of the Connecticut Academy of Arts and 
Sciences, Vol. 17, pp. 2138-361. New Haven, 1912, Yale University Press. 
149, i1i pp.; 34 figs. ; 8vo.) 


RENAISSANCE ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Architecture in Northern Painting. — A. GrRIESEBACH’S second paper 
on architecture in northern painting in Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 254-272, 
comprises an interesting treatment of the architectural backgrounds of 
Dutch, Flemish, and German masters of the fifteenth and sixteenth centu- 
ries. From the beginning of the fifteenth century Romanesque begins to 
supplant Gothic in the backgrounds, and has practically replaced it by the 
middle of the century. The last of the older masters to reproduce Italian 
buildings are the brothers De Limbourg, and the first northern painter to 
use them again is Foucquet. The clearest attempt at realism is in repre- 
sentations of Jerusalem, where the Dome of the Rock is more or less faith- 
fully reproduced, though the rest of the city conforms to the prevalent 
Gothic or Romanesque. With the sixteenth century begins the Gothic 
baroque, a fantastic mixture of Italian Renaissance, Romanesque, Gothic, 
and Oriental, which far transcends the Rococo of contemporary building. 

The Picture Gallery of the Hermitage. —L. R&aAv’s first article on 
the picture gallery of the Hermitage in Gaz. B.-A. VIII, 1912, describes the 
gradual formation of the gallery, and the chief treasures of the Italian and 
French schools. Among the less known paintings which he cites are a 
tondo, a Virgin adoring the Child, attributed by Berenson to his Amico di 
Sandro, and by De Liphart to Filippino, a Portrait of a Young Girl by 
Francesco Melzi, and a Deposition by Paolo Veronese. 

Identification of a Van Dyck Portrait.— A. Van pe Pur identi- 
fies the subject of the Van Dyck portrait in the Dulwich Gallery with 
Emanuel Philibert, Prince of Oneglia, third son of Charles Emanuel I of 
Savoy, and governor of Sicily, 1621-1634 (Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 311- 
314). 

Studies in the Art of Rubens. — In Jb. Kunsth. Samm. 1912, pp. 
257-297, F. M. Haperpirze publishes a monograph on the art of Rubens. 
The writer first treats the youthful work of the painter, and then takes up 
his relation to the antique, classifying his paintings in this regard into (1) 
a group wherein antique marbles have given the painter the central motif of 
the picture, which is then surrounded by fantastic detail of his own inven- 
tion; (2) a group in which he has drawn from the antique his scheme of 
composition; (3) the paintings in which the antique motif has been thor- 
oughly transformed in the sense of the baroque. 

Della Robbias in America. — The first of a Princeton series of Mono- 
graphs in Art and Archaeology presents in the form of a descriptive cata- 
. logue an account of the seventy-three works of the Della Robbia school of 
sculpture, which are now in the United States, for the most part in private 
collections. Separate divisions of the book treat of the works of Luca, 
Andrea, and Giovanni della Robbia, and miscellaneous Robbia works, glazed 
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terra-cotta reliefs which cannot be assigned to any one member of the 
school. [ALLAN Marquanp, Della Robbias in America, Princeton, 1912, 
Princeton University Press. xiv, 184 pp.; 72 pls.; 4to; $4.50 net. Prince- 
ton Monographsin Art and Archaeology 1.] 

Jettons at the University of Liverpool.—In Ann. Arch. Anth., 
F. P. Barnarp publishes 120 jettons or counters for use on the counting- 
board in the possession of the University of Liverpool. 


ITALY 


The Burlington Exposition of Venetian Painting. — An article on 
the Burlington exposition of Venetian painting appears in Rass. d’ Arte, 
XIT, 1912, pp. 88-92, from the hand of T. Borenrus. The most important 
of the pictures discussed are: a Madonna by Crivelli, another Madonna by 
Antonello da Messina; two mythological scenes attributed to the Pseudo- 
Boccacino; and an Annunciation by Bissolo. All these are from the Ben- 
son collection. The “ Giorgiones”’ shown at the exhibition failed to con- 
vince the writer. 

The Campanile in Venetian Painting. — In Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, 
pp. 49-58, G. FoGoLari reviews the use of the Campanile in the back- 
grounds of the painters of Venice, pointing out its symbolical character as 
the type of the city. The painters cited in this connection are Veronese, 
Gentile Bellini, Sebastiano del Piombo, Vittore Carpaccio, Titian, Bonifacio 
Veronese, Tintoretto, Francesco da Ponte, and a number of later artists. 

The Chronology of the Works of Dosso Dossi. — Youthful works 
of Dosso Dossi, done between 1500 and 1505, showing the style of the quat- 
‘ trocento, and connected with some particular Ferrarese master, are not to 
be found. After 1505, we find some rather unskilful, but independent 
paintings. With 1513 begins the first “ Master-style ” of the artist, showing 
more refinement, an increased liveliness of posture, and a subdued coloring 
due to the growing influence of the Venetians. To this period belong the 
two Circe pictures (Benson collection and the Borghese gallery), the so- 
called “ Fool” of Modena, and the Capitoline Holy Family. The second 
“ Master-style ” in which the lively temperament of the master is allowed 
full play, begins with 1522. (HENRIETTE MENDELSONN, Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXITI, 1912, pp. 229-251.) 

Filippo Lippi’s Portrait.— In Burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 194-200, M. 
CARMICHAEL attacks the accepted interpretation of the “ Monk’s head ” in 
Filippo’s Coronation in the Academy as the portrait of the artist, showing 
that the dress of the figure is not that of the Carmelite order to which 
Filippo belonged, that the inscription “ Js perfecit opus” refers to the donor, 
not to the painter, and that the features do not tally with the bust of Lippi 
which his son had carved on his tomb at Spoleto. The ecclesiastic in the 
picture is, therefore, to be regarded as the Canon of S. Lorenzo, Francesco 
Maringhi, who ordered the Coronation in 1441. 

Ancient Sculpture in Rome in the Renaissance. — In the first volume 
of his Le Statue di Roma, Dr. HUBNER undertakes to make a list of the an- 
cient statues in Rome in the time of the Renaissance. He employs literary 
sources such as the descriptions of Rome by travellers; copper plates en- 
grayed in the sixteenth century; and the sketch-books of artists of the 
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time; and discusses the collections of ancient sculpture in Rome in the 
fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. [Ze Statue di Roma. Grundlagen fir 
eine Geschichte der antiken Monumente in der Renaissance. Von Paut Gus- 
TaAv Hiipner. I: Quellen und Sammlungen. Leipzig, 1912, Klinkhardt 
und Biermann. 125 pp.; 14 pls.; 4to. M. 22.50.] 

Donatello’s David and Praxiteles’ Eros. —In Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, 
pp. 303-810, A. Haur defends the hypothesis that the motif of the bronze 
David of Donatello is inspired by an antique statue of the type of Praxiteles’ 
Eros, possibly by the Eros from Centocelle in the Vatican. 

Leonardo’s David. — Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 128-132, contains a 
posthumous article from the pen of E. Sormr (d. July 30, 1912) in which — 
he points out that the name of Leonardo was mentioned as a candidate for 
the task of carving the block of marble which afterward produced the David 
of Michelangelo, and identifies a sketch of a figure of David by Leonardo 
(Louvre) as that artist’s design for the statue which he proposed to make. 
The writer rejects the usual interpretation of the sketch as a copy of Michel- 
angelo’s work on the ground that it is too inaccurate as a copy, and of too 
early a date. 

The Weber Madonna and the Imperator Mundi.— H. Unpr-Ber- 
NAYS discusses the relations of the Weber Madonna and the Imperator 
Mundi of Mantegna in Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 273-278, discovering 
that their composition is carried on in a mathematically identical plan. 

A Madonna by Giovanni Bellini.— DeTLEv FrReIn. VON HADELN de- 
scribes in Z. Bild. K. XXIII, 1912, pp. 289-292, a Madonna by Giovanni 
Bellini recently transferred from a private collection in England to the 
Nemes collection at Budapest. The donor’s portrait is curiously inserted 
behind the figure of the Madonna, and the latter gazes out directly at the 
spectator. The same composition, minus the donor, is repeated in a Ma- 
donna of Francesco Tacconi in the National Gallery, and another of the 
school of Bellini in the Scalzi at Venice. But in these pictures the gaze of 
the Virgin is lowered, and for this and other reasons, the writer believes that 
there was another Madonna from the painter’s hand which gave the Virgin 
such downcast eyes, and that this picture served as model for those of Tac- 
coni and the Scalzi, while it was modified by Bellini himself into the form 
represented by the Madonna of Budapest. : 

The Madonna Bénois, its Replicas and Date. — The attribution of the 
Madonna Bénois in the collection of Mme. Bénois of St. Petersburg to Leo- 
nardo is supported by many critics, and is the starting point of the study 
which G. Gronav dedicates to the picture in Z. Bild. K. XXIII, 1912, pp. 
253-259. He assembles the replicas of the painting, some of which are from 
the hands of Dutch and Flemish painters, points out again the connection 
with it of the drawing in the British Museum, and shows, from the fact that 
it is copied by a Florentine master early in the sixteenth century, while 
there are no replicas from the hands of the Lombard painters, that the 
picture must still have been in Florence about 1510. Lorenzo di Credi’s 
copy in Dresden must have been made ca. 1479, and many things in the 
picture show that it is a product of Leonardo’s period of apprenticeship with 
Verrocchio. In all probability it is one of the Madonnas which the inscrip- 
tion on one of Leonardo’s sketches in the Uffizi tells us he began in 1478. 

Marco Marziale.— In Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, pp. 122-148, 
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B. GEIGER completes his monograph on Marco Marziale, the partial purpose 
of which was to disprove, both for him and other North Italian painters, 
the ultramontane influence which critics often see in his work. The pecul- 
iarities which give rise to this misconception are due to local syncretisms. 

Palma Vecchio the Painter of “ Temperance.” — The “ Temperance ” 
in the Diploma Gallery of the Royal Academy in London has been ascribed 
to Giorgione. This attribution is no longer seriously considered, but the 
picture has been given by Berenson to Beccaruzzi. Sir CLaupE PHILLIPS 
in burl. Mag. XXI, 1912, pp. 270-272, argues that the style points rather to 
Palma Vecchio. 

Pictures by Bartolomeo Veneto.— Apropos of the Madonna in the 
Landesmuseum at Miinster, which G. Pauli recently suggested was a for- 
wery (see A.J.A. 1912, p. 459), H. Coox points out in Rass. ad’ Arte, XII, 
1912, pp. 77-78, that the use of a cut by Lucas van Leyden in the group of 
the mounted king and attendants in the background points to Bartolomeo 
Veneto, who is known for the employment of northern cuts in his pictures. 
Further confirmation of the attribution is afforded by a comparison with 
Bartolomeo’s Madonna in the Benson collection. In the same article, G. 
CaGNOLA adds to the list of the painter’s works a Madonna in the collection 
of Comm. Bozzotti in Milan. 

Problematical Pictures.—In Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, pp. 291-802, G. 
BERNARDINI discusses a series of interesting pictures of which the author- 
ship is still a matter of conjecture. The first,a Madonna with Saints in 
the Lucca Gallery he assigns, with reservations, to Cosimo Rosselli. The 
Coronation of the Virgin in the same gallery is an imitation of a similar 
painting in S. Frediano by Francia, and is to be assigned to some Florentine 
,or Lucchese painter in the manner of Ghirlandaio. A Visitation in the 
Lucca Gallery betrays the manner of Neroccio. A follower of Piero di 
Cosimo must have done the Madonna and Saints in the Museo di S. Marco 
in Florence, there ascribed to Bugiardini. Another Madonna with Sts. 
Nicholas and Michael in the same collection is evidently a fourteenth-cen- 
tury piece worked over by a follower of Ghirlandaio. The Virgin giving her 
girdle to St. Thomas in the Cenacolo di S. Apollonia in Florence is of the 
school of Filippino Lippi. An Adoration of the Magi in the Queini Stam- 
palia collection in Venice shows the manner of Rizo di 8. Croce. The Be- 
trothal of St. Catherine in the Concordi Gallery at Rovigo belongs to the 
school of Giovanni Bellini. 

The Authorship of Venus Disarming Love. — The Venus disarming 
Love in a private collection in Strassburg has been ascribed to Correggio. 
The technique, however, and comparison with works of Luca Cambiaso, 
especially a drawing of the same subject, make it clear that the latter is the 
author of the painting. (H. Voss, Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 3821-322.) 

Parrasio Micheli.— DrerLev Fremm. voN HADELN contributes to Jb. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XX XIII, 1912, pp. 149-172, a monograph on the life and 
@uvre of the sixteenth-century Venetian painter Parrasio Micheli. 

Notes on Italian Medals.— G. F. Hii contributes to Burl. Mag. XXII, 
1912, pp. 131-188, a series of notes on (1) a number of unassigned pieces of 
Florentine origin; (2) a medal with the jugate heads of Girolamo, Count of 
Panico, and Pompeo Ludovisi, by Cavino; and (8) a medal of Girolamo 
Vida by Tegnizia. , 
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SPAIN 


Spanish Pictures in the Possession of the King of Roumania. — In 
Z. Bild. K. XXUI, 1912, pp. 218-218, V. von Loaa describes a series of im- 
portant paintings existing in the royal castles of Pelesch and Bucharest: a 
“ Portrait of an Unknown Man,” by Greco; a Coronation of the Virgin by 
some Castilian master; a Flight into Egypt by El Mudo; a Pentecost by 
Luis Tristan ; four religious subjects by Greco, an Adoration of the Magi, a 
Sposalizio, a Holy Bane Christ parting from His Mother, and The Ecstasy 
of the Magdalen, by José Antolinez. % 

A new Attribution of the Borro Portrait. — The Borro portrait in the 
Berlin gallery which is supposed to represent the Italian general Alessandro 
del Borro has been variously assigned to Velasquez, Tiarini, Vermeer van 
Delft, and Andrea Sacchi. A. L. Mayer, starting from the assumption that 
the painter must be a Spaniard, proposes to assign the picture to Juan 
Carrefio de Miranda on the basis of similarities with works of this master. 
(Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 343-345.) 

Bartolomé Bermejo’s Triptych at Acqui.— The triptych representing 
the Madonna and Child seated on a saw, together with a donor and various 
minor scenes and figures, which is preserved in the cathedral at Acqui in 
Italy is signed: Bartolomeus Rubeus. Its earlier publisher, Pellati, was in 
doubt whether to identify the author with the Cordovau painter Bermejo 
(i.e. the “red”? — Rubeus), or with a certain Rosso of the Ferrarese school. 
J. PrsoAn contributes to Burl. Mag. XXII, 1912, pp. 17-25, a very complete 
review of the Bermejo question and shows by the evident traces of Spanish 
character in the triptych, that it too is to be added to the wuvre of the 
Spanish painter. The saw probably has reference to the family of the 
donor, the name Sierre, or Serra, being common in the Catalan country. 


FRANCE 


Sienese Artists and the Trés Riches Heures of the Duc de Berry. — 
In Mon. Piot, XVIII, 1910, pp. 183-224 (pl.; 38 figs.), F. pp Mery shows 
that the illuminations in the Trés Riches Heures of the Duc de Berry are 
not wholly the work of French artists. There is documentary evidence of 
Sienese ‘artists being in the Duc’s employ, and furthermore Siena is repre- 
sented in the background in the scene representing the adoration of the 
Magi. On the border of the garment of one of the horsemen in this scene is 
the name FILIPPVS, probably to be identified with “ Filippo di Francesco 
di Piero di Bertuccio” who was married in Siena in 1394 and was pre- 
sumably a miniature painter. 

The Zodiac of the Heures du Duc de Berry.— In an article in Gaz. 
B.-A. VIII, 1912, pp. 195-201, F. pz Mexy contends that the figures in the 
miniature which passes under the name “Zodiac” in the T’rés Riches Heures 
in the Musée de Condé at Chantilly are female, not male. Their curious 
arrangement, back to back, may be explained on the hypothesis that they 
are copied from two of the figures in the Roman group of the Three Graces 
at Siena. If so, we have here another evidence of the influence of Siena in 
the miniatures of the manuscript. 

The School of Nice.— L. H. LABANDE continues his treatise on the 
painters of Nice in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries in Gaz. B.-A. VIII, 
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1912, pp. 63-74 and 151-172. The first article is concerned chiefly with 
Francois Bréa, the second discusses the unassigned pictures in the recent 
exposition of local painting held at Nice. The most important of the 
pictures discussed are: an altar piece dedicated to the Magdalen from the 
church of Contes, 1520-1530; a “ Damnation of Sinners,” early sixteenth 
century, in the church of Bar; a “ Man of Sorrows” of the same period in 
the church of Biot; and a curious Crucified Christ, Madonna, donor and 
Saints from the chapel of Penitents at Puget-Théniers, dated 1525. A brief 
article on the Exposition appears also in Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 81-87, 
contributed by G. CAGNOLA. 

A Portrait of Michelle de France. — In the collection of Baron von 
Bissing in Munich is a portrait which we learn from the inscription on the 
original frame is the likeness cf Michelle de France, wife of Philip the 
Good, duke of Burzundy. Philip became duke in 1419, and his wife died 
in 1422, which dates the portrait securely 1419-1422. The traditional attri- 
bution is to the Van Eycks, but the style of the portrait is against this. 
The picture is rather the work, or a copy of the work, of a Burgundian 
painter, probably in the atelier of Henri Bellechose, influenced by the Flemish 
school. (H. Nassz, R. Arch. XTX, 1912, pp. 406-412.) 


GERMANY 


The Career of the Hausbuchmeister. — K. F. LeonnHArRpT and H. T. 
BosseErt contribute to Z. Bild. K. XXITI, 1912, pp. 238-252, the last of the 
series of articleson the Hausbuchmeister. The general result of their studies 
is the establishment of the artist’s career on several debated points. His 
name was Heinrich Mang, son of the painter Mang, called Schnellaweg, and 
he was probably born about 1450 in Augsburg. At the death of his father, 
in 1472 or 1473, he removed to Ulm. His activity in Suabia lasted at 
least eight years, after which he passed a long period on the Rhine. The 
late drawing for Heinrich Heinzeler, which certainly dates after his second 
trip to the Netherlands of 1488, seems to show that his career ended near his 
former home. 

Durer Studies. — In Heft 4 of Jhb. Kunsth. Samm. 1912, pp. 183-227, J. 
MepeER discusses Diirer’s journey to the west of Germany in 1490-1494, his 
first trip to Venice (1494-1495), and the Adoration of the Holy Trinity in 
Vienna. In the first discussion the writer deduces Diirer’s route through 
the west of Germany from the contemporary map of Germany published by 
George Glockendon of Niirnberg, and the drawings and wood-cuts that can 
be assigned to this period. His Venetian route is similarly determined, and 
a classification made of the works produced by Direr during his stay in 
Italy, together with the drawings after Italian masters. With regard to the 
Holy Trinity in Vienna, Meder shows that motifs of the fraine are derived 
from the terra-cotta altar of Giovanni da Pisa in the Eremitani at Padua 
while the arrangement of saints around the central group is drawn from the 
French mediaeval scheme of the Last Judgment, particularly the adaptation 
thereof in the tympanum of the church of St. Laurence in Nurnberg. 

A Lost Calvary by Diirer. — The “ Way of the Cross” in 8. Maria della 
Passione in Milan, by Pietro da Bagnaia, is a picture so close to Diver in 
many of its single figures and groups, and especially in its general composi- 
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tion as to make it certain that we have in it a copy or adaptation made a 
hundred vears later by the Italian painter of a lost Crane of Durer’s. (H. 
Voss, Burl. Mag. X XI, 1912, pp. 213-219.) 

The Birthplace of Veit Stoss. — P. Errincer contributes to Mh. f. 
Kunstw. V, 1912, 328-325, a résumé of an article by Dr. Jan Ptasnik in a 
Krakau periodical,in which the latter reviews the evidence regarding the 
nationality of Veit Stoss. He regards as probable the hypothesis that the 
Fritz Stoss mentioned in the Niirnberg Biirgerbiicher as having attained citi- 
zenship in 1476 is identical with Veit Stoss, the unfamiliarity and abbrevia- 
tion of the praenomen having led to confusion. The Polish names he gave 
his children, the Polish character of his name itself, and the suspicious 
nature of the evidence in favor of his Nurnberg origin, all militate in favor 
of considering the sculptor a Pole. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Aboriginal Use of Turquoise.— In Amer. Anthr. N.S. XIV, 1912, pp. 
437-466 (4 pls.), J. E. Pocus treats of the aboriginal use of turquoise in 
North America, —use in Mexico and Central America, as attested by his- 
torical evidence, as attested by objects (masks, pendants, ornaments, mosaics 
of various sorts); ancient use of turquoise in the Northwest as attested by 
historical evidence and by objects, ornaments, mosaics, etc.; Zui, Hopi, 
Keres, Pima, Navaho, Ute, present use and appreciation are considered. The 
author is engaged on a work in which the attempt will be made “ to present 
the available information bearing on the history, ethnology, mythology, and 
folk-lore, as well as the mineralogy, geology, and technology of turquoise.” 

Culture Inter-relations of North and South America. —In Journal de 
la Société des Américanistes de Paris, N. 8. TX, 1912, pp. 19-25, E. NorpEn- 
SKIOLD treats of the anthropogeography of America, arguing that in the 
extreme south of South America and in certain regions of North America 
there still exist remains of an older culture, preserved there uninfluenced by 
the cultures of Mexico, Central America, the Andes, etc., or not yet quite 
effaced by these. As evidences of such culture he cites fire-making with 
pyrites, quivers, harpoous, bolas, sewn-bark canoes, “ ladder-cradles,” certain 
forms of the arrow, and huts with Gangtiir. He also seeks to trace evi- 
dences of the influence of Asiatic-Melanesian culture in primitive America 
(clay-ball bow, blow-gun, sigual-drum, pan-pipe, suspension-bridge, star- 
headed stone club, etc.). The same article appears in Swedish in Ymer, 
XXXII, 1912, pp. 181-187. 

Indian Calendar Systems. — In Rev. Scientifique (Paris), 5 Oct. 1912, 
pp. 424-428, is an article by L. Spence entitled ‘ Les systemes de calendrier 
des tribus indiennes de |’Amérique,’ the material in which seems to be the 
same as that in the author’s article on ‘Calendar (American),’ in Hastings’ 
Encyel. Relig. and Ethics, Vol. U1 (1910), pp. 65-70. 


UNITED STATES 


Stone Age among Eastern and Northern Tribes. — In Amer. Anthr. 
N.S. XIV, pp. 891-395, ALANSON SKINNER discusses the traces of the Stone 
Age among the eastern and northern tribes, pointing out the too sweeping 
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character of the assertion of certain archaeologists “the historic Indians did 
not make stone arrow-points, but used bone, antler or some other substance 
to the complete exclusion of stone.” He cites instances of the use of stone 
(actual or remembered) from the Iroquois of New York (Senecas, chipped 
arrow-points ; flint boiled to make it flake more easily, —a custom known 
to Menomini), Menomini of Wisconsin, Eastern Cree (chipped flint by per- 
cussion; used grooved stone axes), Saulteaux Ojibwa, Minnesota Ojibwa, 
Winnebago, Abenaki (stone scrapers, etc.). Stone pipes are still used by 
Kastern Cree, Ojibwa, Winnebago, Menomini, and Tuscarora. Pottery is no 
longer made by the Iroquois, and the Eastern Cree, who never used it, “ pre- 
ferred stone vessels pecked into shape.” ‘The pottery process of the Me- 
nomini is described on p. 194. The writer calls attention to the fact that 
“stone was not the only material worked by the aborigines of the Stone Age.” 
Really, “the use of stone was comparatively limited; edged tools, hammers, 
ornaments and some weapons were the principal articles made of this mate- 
rial, whereas the bulk of the property in the hands of the savage was con- 
structed of wood, clay, skin or fabric.” 

Palaeolithic Artifacts. —In Rec. Past, XI, 1912, pp. 174-178 (fig.), 
N. H. WincnHe Lt calls attention to a collection of aboriginal stone artifacts 
now in the museum of the Historical Society of Minnesota, discovered by 
the late J. V. Brower in 1901-1903, and “referred by him to the Quivira 
(Wichita) natives, who, in his judgment, were far behind the Paunee, their 
neighbors and kin.” The author distinguishes palaeolithic, pre-neolithic, and 
neolithic specimens. The ‘“palaeoliths ” are by him thought to have “ante- 
dated the Kansan ice-epoch.” By “pre-neolithic” he means those showing 
a certain semi-patina, which “may be equivalent, as to time, to some of the 
sub-divisions of palaeolithic human artifacts established in Europe.” 

' Barth Circles in Minnesota. — In Amer. Anthr. N.S. XIV, 1912. p. 
403, D. I. BUSHNELL, JR., discusses briefly the origin of certain earth circles 
in Minnesota and the Dakotas, and cites from Mrs. N. D. White’s article 
on captivity among the Sioux (1862), published in Coll. Minn. Hist. Soc. 
(Vol. IX), a reference to the throwing up of breastworks, some of them in- 
side of the tipis for defence in time of battle. This, the writer thinks, 
“explains the origin of some of the small circular earthworks and depres- 
sions met with in Minnesota and the Dakotas.” Some depressions, e.g. on 
the top of a hill near Bismarck, North Dakota, reported by G. F. Will in 
Amer. Anthr. N.S. XIT, 1910, p. 58, have evidently resulted from some primi- 
tive “ fortifications.” 

Ruins of Puye, New Mexico. — In Am. Antig. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 387- 
40 (2 pls.), under the title, ‘The Dawn of Architecture,’ F. J. Koc sum- 
marizes some of the investigations of EK. L. Hewett in the Puye ruins on the 
Jemez plateau. According to Koch “within a radius of half a mile from 
the ruined pueblo may be seen illustrated every step in the evolution of 
architecture; the wind-worn cave, the cave excavated by human toil with 
natural front wall, the cavate lodge with artificial front wall, the building of 
three stone walls hugging the cliff, the isolated four-wall dwelling for a sin- 
gle family, and the great terraced communal pueblo for the housing of a 
population of thousands.” Jbid. pp. 122-127 (3 pls.), A. H. THomrson de- 
scribes a visit to the ruins of Puye and gives an account of the excavations 
of the American School of Archaeology: “Puye is a fine example of the 
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ancient culture of the region, for here everything characteristic is found in 
every form of house building, sanctuaries, pictographs and symbolic decora- 
tions, implements, pottery, and utensils, all following a well-defined order.” 

The Tewa Game of Cafiute. — In Amer. Anthr. N.S. XIV, 1912, pp. 
243-286 (pls.; 9 figs.), J. P. HARRINGTON discusses the Tewa game of caftute 
as studied at the pueblo of San Ildefonso, New Mexico. The most interest- 
ing feature of the game is tlie series of figures made by the dealers in arrang- 
ing the four cylindrical hollow sticks on the dirt pile. Twelve of these fiv- 
ures represent celestial objects, seven, animals, seven, geographical subjects, 
ten, the human body or some part of it, seven, houses, seven, weapons, and 
seven, objects used in religious dances. The names of the sticks are dis- 
cussed, as well as the actual playing of the game, which seems to have Indian 
aud Mexican elements. 

Tewa World-quarter Shrine in the Jemez Mountains. — In Rec. Past, 
XI, 1912, pp. 159-173 (3 pls.; 6 figs.), W. B. DouGLas describes a shrine 
(enclosure, depression, altar, primary and secondary prayer-sticks, etc.), on 
the apex of a peak in the Jemez Mountains, New Mexico. This world- 
quarter shrine of the Tewa Indians belongs archaeologically to the Puye 
section of the Jemez plateau. 

Pre-Columbian Physical Environment in the Southwest. — In Rec. 
Past, XI, 1912, pp. 128-141, E. Huntineron discusses the physical environ- 
ment of the Southwest in pre-Columbian days, with special reference to the 
‘ Hohokam,” whom the author believes to have been a distinctly agricul- 
tural people, predecessors of the Pimas, and entirely unrelated to any tribe 
of modern Indians. The Southern Arizona ruins of Jaynes, Sabino, Charco 
Yuma, and others in the Santa Cruz valley are described. The writer in- 
tends to discuss the topic more in detail in a report to the Carnegie Institu- 
tion on The Climatic Factor in the Evolution of Arid America. 

Iroquois Pottery and Wampum. — In Proc. and Coll. Wyom. Hist. and 
Geol. Soc. (Wilkes-Barre, Pa.), XII, 1912, pp. 55-68 (8 pls.), W. M. Brau- 
CHAMP discusses Iroquois pottery in comparison with that of the adjacent 
Algonkian tribes; also describes briefly the various sorts of wampum, argu- 
ing that there was no true council-wampum, or belts, before the Dutch came 
to New York. The Iroquois perfect pottery is rarer than Algonkian; the 
vessels of the latter are larger as a rule; and handles are not characteristic 
features of Iroquois vessels; Iroquois pot-stone vessels present Eskimo 
forms. He believes that the Iroquois came into the Mohawk valley less 
than 350 years ago. The influx of European brass kettles seems to have 
ended a promising style of ornamentation (couventional faces and bodies 
and allied forms), which were popular among Mohawks, Senecas, and Onon- 
dagas from about 1580 to 1620. 

The Logan Elm near Circleville. — In Rec. Past, XI, 1912, pp. 264— 
266 (2 figs.), G. F. Wrieur calls attention to the fact that the Historical 
Society of Pickaway County has presented to the State Archaeological and 
Historical Society of Ohio, the famous “ Logan Elm,” with several acres of 
surrounding land. It was under this tree that Logan, son of the Cayuga 
chief Skikellimus, delivered in 1774 the brief speech which Thomas Jeffer- 
son and others have made famous. 

Creek Indians as Mound-builders. —In Amer. Anthr. N.S. XIV, 
1912, pp. 820-324 (2 figs.), J. R. Swanton writes of the Creek Indians as 
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mound-builders with special reference to certain earthworks near the south- 
ern edge of the old Creek Nation, Oklahoma. These works appear to: have 
been “the busk-grounds first regularly occupied by the Creek Indians when 
they moved into this country from Alabama, the one first described being 
that used by the Tukabatci and the second that of the Kealedji; while the 
unvisited ovals were the busk-grounds of the Enfaula, Atasi, and other 
branches of the Creek Indians.” The Tukabatci and Kealedji mounds were 
made “between the time of the removal of the Creeks (1836-1840) and 
1871.” It thus seems proved that a certain type of earthwork is of Creek 
origin and the claim of these Indians to have been “ mound-builders” is 
thus far justified. 


CANADA 


Mastodon Remains in Nova Scotia.—In Proc. and Trans. Nova 
Scotia Inst. Sci. (Halifax), XIII, 1911-1912, pp. 163-174, H. Piers points 
out that, so far, only a femur and a molar tooth of a mastodon have been 
discovered in Nova Scotia. 

Antiquities of Micmac Indians.—In Proc. and Trans. Nova Scotia 
Inst. Sci. XIII, 1911-1912, pp. 99-125, H. Prers has “ A brief account of 
the Micmac Indians of Nova Scotia and their remains, including descrip- 
tions of dress and ornament, weapons and implements, petroglyphs, etc.” 
No mounds have yet been discovered. There is a typical “ Micmac pipe.” 
Two strings of wampum, now in the Provincial Museum, had, doubtless, 
been obtained by the Micmacs in barter with New England Indians. There 
are important petroglyphs at Fairy Lake and George’s Lake, Port Midway 
River, all in Queen’s County. It is interesting to learn that 331 sheets of 
tracings of the oldest of these petroglyphs, made by the late George Creed 
in 1887-1888, are in the Provincial Museum, Halifax. A bibliography of 
60 titles is appended. 

Examination of Caves in Hants County, Nova Scotia. — In Proc. 
_and Trans. Nova Scotia Inst. Sci. XIII, 1911-1912, pp. 87-94 (2 figs.), W. H. 
PresT reports on investigations made of Miller’s Creek, Frenchman’s and 
Five-mile River caves, in Hants County, Nova Scotia. All may have served 
temporarily as shelters, but not as permanent human habitations, — this is 
improbable by reason of their condition and situation. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Idols of the Great Temple in the City of Mexico. — In Journal de 
la Société des Américanistes de Paris, N. S. VIII, 1911, pp. 153-171 (fig.), 
ZeL1A NUTTALL writes of Bishop Zumarraga and the principal idols of the 
great temple in the city of Mexico, discussing the data in the minutes of 
the trial in 1539 of the Indian cacique Miguel, or Puchtecatl Tlayloca, be- 
fore the Inquisition, on a charge of idolatry. The cacique was really tried 
in an effort to discover where had been hidden the five principal idols of the 
great temple of Mexico, which had been removed by order of Montezuma 
after the massacre of the Mexican lords by the Spaniards in May, 1520. 
The minutes of the trial are preserved in the Public Archives of the city of 
Mexico and are here largely reproduced. The idols were never found and 
must still be hidden somewhere near Mexico. They probably represented 
Huitzilopochtli, Tezcatlipoca, Quetzalcoatl-Topiltzin, Cinacoatl and Tepebua 
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(perhaps aname of Tlaloc). A painting (reproduced on p. 155) by one Mateo, 
representing the idols, with explanatory text, figured in the trial. Jdid. 
1X, pp. 801-305 (4 figs.), E. GUILLEMIN-TARAYRE treats of the great temple 
as described by Prescott, the Codex Ramirez, Codex Ixtlixochitl, etc., and 
its likeness to the great temple of T’ezcuco, both of which were dedicated 
to Huitzilopochtli and Tlaloc. The great temple of Mexico was captured 
by the Spaniards in 1520. Prescott is in error in making Cortez visit first 
this great temple. It was the older temple of Tlateluleco to which Monte- 
zuma first conducted him. ‘The author is engaged upon the reconstruction 
of the great temple of Mexico, which subject will be dealt with in a later 
paper. 

Aztec Chronology. —In An. Mus. Nac. (Mexico), III, 1912, pp. 455- 
481 (pl.; 12 figs.), A. CASTELLANOS, after citing views of Seler, Mena, etc., 
concludes that the first page of the Fejérvdry Codex, Kingsborough 44, is only 
a nahui olin, or_time-counter. This article forms a chapter in his book 
- Los Antiquos Nusahi. | 

Aztec Maize Season in the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer.—In Amer. 
Anthr. N.S. XIV, 1912, pp. 525-529 (pl.), S. HaGar treats of the Mexican 
maize season in the Codex Fejérvary-Mayer, showing that “ the symbolism 
of the maize harvest depicted upon the upper half of the sheets mentioned 
(33 and 34) may harmonize with the actual maize season of the Mexican 
plateau and the symbols of each season correspond equally well with those 
of the zodiacal sign that governs it which is represented directly below.” 

Calendar of the Codex Borgia.—In An. Mus. Nac. (Mexico), III, 
1912, Apénd. pp. elxiii-clxxili, is a translation by J. Engewand, from the 
Italian of Sr. Marquez, of his observations on the calendar of the Codex 
Borgia. The calendar, the ancient Mexican day and year signs, etc., are 
discussed. 

Cosmic Contrast Series in Manuscripts. — In Archiv f. Anthropologie, 
N. F. XI, 1912, pp. 295-319 (70 figs.), H. BEYER discusses the series of 
‘cosmic contrasts.or opposites in the Codex Borgia, and the Codex Fejérvary- _ 
Mayer. These contrasts are: Light and dark, Dark and light, Night and 
dawn, Dawn and night, Drought and wetness, Wetness and drought, Night 
and day, Day and night (the conquering one in each pair is here italicized). 
Details of the symbolism, interpretation, etc., are given, 

Antiquities of Tlaxcalla.—In Am. Mus. Nac. (Mexico), II, 1912, pp. 
485-496 (10 pls.), R. Mena treats of “the land of the four lords of Tlax- 
calla,” — Tepeticpac, Tizatlan, Ocotelolco, and Quiahuistlan. Fragments of 
pottery found are figured and described. Of interest is the church of Te- 
peticpac, locally believed to oceupy the site of the teocalli of Huitzilopochtli. 
The “basptismal font of the four lords,” still preserved in Tlaxcalla, is 
thought to be the first font made by the natives at the orders of the Span- 
iards. Some Spanish inscriptions are also recorded. 

Mixtecan and Mazatecan Remains. — In Rec. Past, XI, 1912, pp. 266- 
269, L. N. Forsyru, under the heading ‘ Notes on the Mixteca,’ treats 
briefly of the stone walls, on the banks of the Hiquila and Petlanco rivers, 
irrigation canals, house-sites (some of quite recent date), on the way 
from Tecomavaco to Coixtlahuaca, ruins, ete., and about Coixtlahuaca (its 
mounds, palace-ruins, deposits of clay dishes, idols, figurines, etc.). At 
Coixtlahuaca, are “several old maps; one with numerous painted hiero- 
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glyphs, and another showing the villages of the ancient district of Coix- 
tlahuaca.” The high-heeled sandals of this region are rather ancient. The 
author thinks the Indians may have known the use of iron and glass, — but 
this is most improbable, although an occasional employment of meteoric 
iron (a meteor containing much iron was seen on the Rio Salado) is not im- 
possible. The notched steps in the hillsides and the notched post by which 
the granaries are entered may have been the ancestors of the steps of 
Mitla. 

Ruins of Petroglyphs at Tuxtepec, Oaxaca.—In Bol. Mus. Nace. 
(Mexico), I, 1912, pp. 229-235 (2 pls.), P. HENNING treats briefly of ruins 
and petroglyphs at Pueblo Viejo, Tuxtepec, Oaxaca. One rather small 
pyramid only was found,—no stone idols, mural painting, etc. Many 
human bones were discovered. Among the figures of the petroglyphs are 
the swastika-cross, conventional clouds, water-undulation, light-shaft, ete. 

Ruins of Cempoalla and the Temple of Tajin, Vera Cruz. — In An. 
Mus. Nac. (Mexico), III, 1912, Apénd. pp. xcv—clxi (57 pls.), is an account, 
based by J. GALINDO y VILLA on the material of F. del Paso y Troncoso in 
the Catdlogo of the Mexican exhibit at the Madrid Exposition of 1892, which 
included a wooden model of the great temple of the Totonaco city of Cem- 
poalla. The old chronicler’s accounts of Cempoalla, plans and descriptions 
of the ruins are given, and the illustrations also include views and models of 
buildings, idols, figures in relief, funeral urns, and restorations. The 
temples, “ house of Montezuma,” pyramid of Papantla (Templo del Tajrn), 
and the ruins of Colorado, Atlixcos, Boveditas, Paxlila, Brazo Seco, Co- 
taxtla, Vieju, La Mancha, etc., are described. 

Talamanca Art and the Art of Chiriqui.— In Amer. Anthr. N. S. 
XIV, 1912, 314-319 (12 figs.), G. G. MacCurpy publishes some notes on 
‘the ancient art of Central America. A stone amulet (frog) of the Tala- 
manca Indians of Costa Rica now in the Museum of the Academy of Natu- 
ral Sciences (Philadelphia) is compared with figures from Chiriqui of the 
frog carved in resin, cast in metal, etc. The use of the alligator syinbol 
and motif as head ornament, common to the Talamanca frog and certain 
Chiriqui specimens, is also discussed, and the resemblance of repoussé orna- 
mentation of clay plaques (e.g. Venezuela) to those of gold (e.g. Chiriqui). 
As the writer notes, the art of these regions furnishes evidence of the re- 
placement of one material by another, e.g. clay and gold, stone, resin, and 
gold, a most interesting aspect of primitive art. 

Ruins of Nakcun. — In Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 
N. 8. VIII, 1911, pp. 5-22 (8 pls.; 2 figs.; map), Count Mauricr DE 
PERIGNY describes his visit in 1909 (see A.J.A. XV, p. 126) to the ruins 
of Nakcun, discovered by him in 1906, and situated in Guatemala not far 
from the village of Benque Viejo (British Honduras). The plan shows 
a royal temple with stele, a small temple, a priests’ house, a temple of 
hieroglyphs, a castillo, a camp, a chief building, and buildings of less im- 
portance. Noteworthy is “the effort at symmetry, —the rectilinear char- 
acter of the distribution and ornamentation of the buildings.” According 
to the writer what remains of the city forms an absolutely homogeneous 
plan. Some of the edifices have cornices ornamented with deeply carved 
signs. In a number of the rooms absolutely intact beams of canaste wood 
were found. The “temple of hieroglyphs” is so named from the stele at 
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its foot, containing hieroglyphs, with ‘traces of red paint. Some other 
stelae, without inscriptions, may have been sacrificial altars. On the walls of 
the castillo, among other drawings is one of a leopard with his feet on a 
serpent. The ornamentation of some of the fragments of pottery discovered 
at Nakcun suggests comparison with Nicoya, etc. In Arch. Miss. N.S. 4, 
1911, pp. 1-15 (11 pls.; 5 figs.), the same writer publishes another account 
of his discoveries. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Ameghino’s “Precursors of Man.” — In L’ Anthropologie, XXIII, 1912, 
Suppl. pp. 74-77, R. VeERNEAU discusses the precursors of man, according 
to Ameghino, reaching the conclusion that the Argentinian palaeontologist’s 
whole scheme of the genealogy of man is purely imaginary and hypothetic. 
Ameghino’s Prothomo, Diprothomo, and Tetraprothomo are merely “ men, like 
the men of to-day.” 

Ancient Culture of Eastern Bolivia.—In Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris, N. S. IX, 1912, pp. 307-316 (9 figs.), E. NorpEn- 
SKIOLD gives some of the results of the Heinmarck expedition of 1908-1909 
in the Médjos country of Eastern Bolivia. The last outlier in this direction 
of Andine culture is the sculptured mountain of Samaipata, not far from 
Santa Cruz de la Sierra. Here are to be found T-formed bronze axes, 
topos, lamas of gold, fragments of pots with handles, stone rings, hema- 
tite sling-stones, etc. But beyond this Inca-Andine civilization did not go. 
The mounds of the Médjos country yield well-painted funeral-urns, tripod 
vessels, and clay mullers of characteristic form. Further south funeral- 
urns of a ruder, non-painted type and probably due to Chaco culture are 
met with,—the tripod pots found there indicate Modjos influence. The 
tripod pots seem to show “the influence of northern South America and 
Central America.” The pottery and other ceramic remains are probably of 
Arawakan origin, to which source the writer attributes the ancient culture 
here discussed. The modern Arawaks of the Médjos country are all civil- 
ized and have retained but little of their Indian culture. At Santa Cruz 
de la Sierra, Andine, Arawakan and Guaranian cultures probably met. 
The Tupian or Guaranian stock is represented in Eastern Bolivia by the 
Chiriguanos and the Guarayds. The Chanés of Northern Argentina are 
Guaranized Arawaks, the Tapietes probably Guaranized Matacans. The 
Chiriguano whistle is an object of some interest. The Chaco is “the pipe 
country of South America.” It is also a region furnishing numerous re- 
semblances to North America. 

Arms and Utensils of Baticola Indians.—In Journal de la Société 
des Ameéricanistes de Paris, N.S. VIII, 1911, pp. 55-60 (pl.), E. R. WaGnrer 
describes hunting and fishing as practised by the Baticola Indians on the 
Rio Ignassu in Southern Brazil, their implements, arms, etc. They have 
arrows for use in war, others for killing big game, still others for birds, 
etc. A leather wristlet is employed to protect the arm from the bow-string. 
Arrow-heads, etc., are carried in a bag or boco of caraguata fibre. A special 
arrow is used for killing fish,—a detachable harpoon for large fish. The 
bolas is commonly used to take birds; also bow and arrow, — the children 
amuse themselves shooting at swallows on the wing. To get wild honey 
from the tree these Indians use a long tube of bamboo, by means of which 
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they suck it out of the hole. Simple traps are in use for the larger wild 
animals. 

Bush-Negro Music.—In Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, N. S. LX, 1912, pp. 27-39, L. C. van Panuuys treats of song and 
music in Dutch Guiana, including the music and musical instruments of 
the Bush Negroes and Creoles. 

The Ancient Quipu.—In Amer. Anthr. N. 8. XIV, 1912, pp. 325-332 
(4 pls.; fig.), L. L. Locker treats of the ancient quipu, a Peruvian knot 
record. From examination of specimens and drawings, descriptions, etc., 
of ancient and modern Peruvian quipu (particularly the collection in the 
American Museum of Natural History, New York), he concludes that the 
quipu was not used for counting or calculating, but for record-keeping, — 
the mode of knot-tying was not adapted to counting, and the Quichua 
language contained a complete and adequate system of numeration. A|- 
though a rough color-scheme may have been in use for some purposes, it 
does not appear that colors in all cases had special significance. They may 
have been according to the fancy or convenience of the maker. Of acertain 
quipu from Huando the author thinks that “it is possibly a record for six 
periods or years of four kinds of objects.” The quipu were thus used for 
numerical records and not for narrative purposes. 
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Simon in Berlin. Leipzig, 1911, 
J. C. Hinrichs: 30 pp.; 5 pls.; 42 
figs. M. 16. T. P. Boulage, 
Les mystéres d’Isis et d’Osiris; 
initiation égyptienne. Paris, 1912, 
Chacornac. 96 pp. 8vo. 3 fr. 

Le temple de 
Séti Ier. HKtude générale. Brus- 
sels, 1912, Rossignol & van den 
Bril. 39 pp.; 50pls. 4to. a hes 
Earl of Carnarvon and Howard Car- 
ter, Five Years’ Explorations at 








Thebes. A Record of Work done 
LOOv=tiew Oxtord.. 1912.8 Henry 
Frowde. xii, 100 pp.; 79 pls. 4to. 
50s. Catalogue général des an- 





tiquités égyptiennes du musée du 
Caire. Vol. 55: G. Bénédite, Ob- 


E. Lefebvre, 
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jets de toilette. 1. Partie. Leip- 
zig, 1912, K. W. Hiersemann. 80 
pp.; 27 pls. M. 22.80. Vol. 56: 
C. C. Edgar, Greek Vases. Le 
Caire, 1911, Inst. Franc. d’Arch. 
Orientale. xii, 98 pp. 4to. M. 48. 
— Vol. 59: G. E, Smith, The Royal 
Mummies. Leipzig, 1912, K. W. 
Hiersemann. vii, 118 pp.; 103 pls. 
4to. M. 61.60. D. Cohen, De 
inagistratibus aegyptiis externas 
Lagidarum regni provincias admi- 
nistrantibus. Hague, 1912, A. Lev- 
isson. xii, 115 pp. 8vo. M. 8.—— 
G. W. Crowfoot, The Island of 
Meroé, Meroitic Inscriptions. Pt. 1. 
Sdba to Dangél by F. L. Griffith. 
London, 1911, Egypt Exploration 
Fund. viii, 94 pp.; 35 pls. 4to. 
J. Garstang, Meroe, the City of the 
Ethiopians, being an Account of 
the first Season’s Excavations on 
the Site, 1909-10. Oxford, 1911, 
Clarendon Press. 94 pp.; 74 pls. 
4to. 31s. 6d. 

U. Holscher, Das Grabdenkmal des 
Konigs Chephren. Nebst Beitragen 
von L. Borchardt u. G. Steindorff. 
(Verdffentlichungen der Ernst v. 
Sieglin-Expedition in Agypten. 
Ba. 1.) “Leipzig, 1912,, C.sd.chin- 





richs. vii, 120 pp.; 18 pls.; 170 figs. 
M. 45. N. Hohlwein, L’Egypte 





romaine. Recueil des termes tech- 
niques relatifs aux institutions poli- 
tiques etadministratives de PEgypte 
romaine, suivi d’un choix de textes 


papyrologiques. Louvain, 1912; 
Peeters. XViis) G2s5enp: 8vo. 
1biar: 


Bibliothéque égypto- 
logiqne. XXXV. (Eéuvres diverses. 
Paris, 1912, Leroux. 498 pp. 8vo. 





16¢-fr: J. Lesquier, Les institu- 
tions militaires de PEgypte sous 


les Lagides. Paris, 1911, Leroux. 


XVili, 881 pp. 8vo. 
G. Maspero, Bibliotheque égypto- 
logiqne. XXXVIII. Etudes de 


mythologie et Varchéologie égyp- 


V. Schmidt, 





tiennes. VI. Paris, 1912, Leroux. 
504 pp. 8vo. 15 fr. —- Les temples 
immergés de la Nubie. Rapports 
rel. & la consolidation des temples. 
Cairo, 1911, Inst. frang. darchéol, 
T.1: Text. T.2: Plates. — Recueil 
de travaux relatifs a la philologie 
et a Varchéologie égyptiennes et 
assyriennes. XXXIV. Paris, 1912, 
Champion. 231 pp. 8vo. The 
Metropolitan Museum of New York. 
A Handbook of the Egyptian Rooms. 
New York, : 1911s Ai6ppose7Omies: 
8vo.——E. Meyer, Chronologieégyp- 
tienne. Trad. par A. Moret. Paris, 
1912, Leroux. 328 pp. 8vo. , 12 fr. 





P. Perdrizet, Bronzes grecs d’Egypte 


de la collection Fouquet. Paris, 
191t. oxxiy 98> pp eco: WwW. M. 
Flinders Petrie, G. A. Wainwright, 
and E. Mackay, The Labyrinth 
Gerzeh and Mazghuneh. (British 
School of Archaeology in Egypt 
and Egyptian Research Account. 
Year 18.) London, 1912. vii, 59 
pp.; 52 pls. 4to. 





J. E. Quibell, Excavations at Saq- 


quara, 1908-09, 1909-10. Cairo, 1912. 
vii, 151 pp.; 89 pls. 4to. 


Rapports sur la marche du Service 


des antiquités de 189041910. Cairo, 
1912, Imp. Nat. xliv, 342 pp. 4to. 
G. Roeder, Les temples im- 
mergés de la Nubie. Debod to Bab 
Kalabsche. Cairo, 1911, Inst. Frang. 
d’Arch. Orient. Text: xxviii, 232 
pp. Plates: 189 pls. 4to. 100 fr., 
Choix de monuments 
égyptiens (Glyptothéque Ny Carls- 
berg). Deuxiéme série. Copen- 
hagen, 1911, Host. 96 pp.; 66 pls. 
8vo. 6 fr. 65.— Museum Mun- 
trianum. Collection de _ stéles 
égyptiennes léguées & Vévéché de 
Copenhague par Feu Frédéric Main- 
ter, évéque de Sélande, et actuelle- 
ment conservée & la glyptothéque 
Ny Carlsberg & Copenhague. Co- 
penhagen, 1911, Hést. 50 pp. 4to. 
13 fr. 40. 





ORIENTAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


M. H. Alouf, Histoire de Baalbek. 
3€ ed. Beyrouth, 1910, Imprimerie 
Catholique. 162 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 
W. Andrae, Hatra. Tl.2: Ein- 
zelbeschreibung der Reimen. Leip- 
zig, 1911, J. ©. Hinrichs. viii, 165 
_pp.;+ 24 pls.; 285 figs. 4to. M. 75. 





A. Boissier, 





Notice sur quelques 
monuments assyriens & ’Université 
de Zurich. Geneva, 1912, Atar. 
49 pp. 8vo. 8 fr, 


A. T. Clay, Business Documents of 


Murashu Sons of Nippur dated in 
the Reign of Darius II.  Philadel- 


ORIENTAL | 


phia, 1912, University Museum 54 
pp.; 123 pls. — Documents from the 
Temple Archives of Nippur dated 
in the Reigns of Cassite Rulers. 
Philadelphia, 1912, University Mu- 
seum. °32 pp.; 72 pls.; fig. E. 
Combe, Bulletin de la_ religion 
assyro-babylonienne (1909-1910). 
Paris, 1912, Leroux. 101 pp. 8vo. 
3 fr. 50. 

G. Dalman, Neue Petra-Forschungen 
und der heilige Felsen von Jeru- 
salem. Paldstinische Forschungen 
zur Archdologie und Topographie. 





Baw eeeveipne, 1912. J. C. Hin- 
richs.) vill, 172 pp.; 64 figs.; 19 
plans. 4to. M. 18. 


'S. Flury, Die Ornamente der Hakim- | 


und Ashar-Moschee. Materialen zur 
Geschichte der alteren Kunst des 
Islam. Heidelberg, 1912, Winter. 
52 pp.; 34 pls. 4to. 15 fr. 

H. de Genouillac, Mission francaise 
deChaldée. Inventaire des tablettes 
de Tello conservées au Musée impé- 
rial ottoman. T. II: Textes de 
VYépoque d’Agadé et de l’époque 
(Ure 2b. 2. Paris, +1911, Leroux. 
Ovappors pie. 4to: -6. fr. Her- 
zog J. Georg, Tagebuchblatter aus 





Nordsyrien. lLeipzig-Berlin, 1912, 
B.G. Teubner. viii,71 pp.; 85 figs. 
8vo. M. 4.80. 


‘J. Halévy, Précis d’allographie assyro- 

bahylonienne. Paris, 1912, Leroux. 

xxix, 473 pp. 8vo. Piss. 

Handcock, Mesopotamian Archae- 

ology. An Introduction to the Ar- 

chaeology of Babylonia and Assyria. 

London, 1912, Macmillan. 12s. 6d. 

G. F. Hill, Some Palestine Cults 
in the Graeco-Roman Age. London. 
1912, Frowde. 1s. 6d. 

Jérusalem, recherches de topographie 
@archéologie et dhistoire. T. I: 
Jérusalem antique, par le Pére H. 
Vincent. T. If: Jérusalem nou- 
velle, par les Péres F.-M. Abel et 
H. Vincent. (Each vol. 4 fasc.) 
Fasc. I: Topographie. Paris, 1912, 
Jo atrabalda: x, 196 pp.; 19 pls.; 
40 figs. 4to. 10 fr. 

S. Krauss, Talmudische Archaeologie. 
Ill. Leipzig, 1912, Fock. vii, 491 
pp. 8vo. 20 fr.——F. X. Kugler, 
Sternkunde und Sterndienst in Ba- 
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bel, Assyriologische, astronomische 





Untersuchungen. II, 1. Miinster, 
1912, Aschendorff. Pp. 201-302. 
8vo. 10 fr. 

L. Legrain, Le temps des rois d’Ur. 
Paris, 1912, Champion. 167 pp. 
Svo, 30. fr. Abbé H. Lesétre, 
Le temple de Jcrusalem. Paris, 
1912, _Beauchesne. viii, 216 fp. 
16mo. 2 fr. 50. 


R. A. S. Macalister, The Excavation 


of Gezer 1902-05 and 1907-09. 
London, 1912, Palestine Explora- 
mom, Land. lext:..2. vols, - Pls. : 


8vo.— A History of Civil- 
Cambridge, 
vil, 139 pp.; 


1 vol. 
ization in Palestine. 
1912, University Press. 
ges; iInaps <8vo.. is. 
E. Pottier, I. de Morgan, et R. de 
Mecquenem, Céramique peinte de 
Suse et petits monuments del’époque 
archaique. (Mémoires de la Délé- 
pation en Ferse,. T.-13.). Paris, 
1912782, Leroux: yil, 166 pp.: 44 
pls.; 212 figs. 4to. 50 fr. —— F. 
Poulsen, Der Orient und die friih- 
griechische Kunst. Leipzig, 1912, 





Teubner. vill, 196. pp.;. 197 figs. 
4. OuoMl.. 12. O. Puchstein, Bo- 


ghaskoi. Die Bauwerke. Under Mit- 
wirkung von H. Kohl und D. 
Krenker. Leipzig, 1912, J. C. Hin- 
richs. iv, 180 pp.; 50 pls.; 110 figs. 

O. Reuther, Ocheidir. Leipzig, 1912, 
o. CeHinrichs:, iv, 52 pp.; 26 pls.; 
52 figs. 4to. M. 30. 

Mary Sarson and M. A. Phillips, The 
History of the People of Israel in 
pre-Christian Times. London, 1912, 
Longmans. 272 pp. 8vo. 5s. 
E. de Sarzec, Découvertes en Chal- 
dée. II. Paris, 1912, Leroux. 152 
pp. Folio. Le P. Scheil, La 
chronologie rectifiée du régne de 








Hammoturabi. Paris, 1912, Klinck- 
sieck. 18 pp. 4to. 1 fr. 40. 
H. Vincent, Jérusalem sous terre. 


Les récentes fouilles d@’Ophel. Lon- 
Gone Coxe 245 pp. -4to. 

B. Wachstein, Quellen und Forschun- 
gen zur Geschichte der Juden in 
Deutsch-Oesterreich. IV, 1: Die 
Inschriften des alten Judenfried- 
hofesin Wien. Vienna, 1912, Brau- 
miiller. lxiv, 592 pp.; 15 pls.; 292 
figs. 8vo. 465 fr. 
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CLASSICAL ARCHAEOLOGY 


GREEK AND ROMAN 


(Works treating of the monuments of 
the Greeks and Romans, but not 
exclusively of those of either. ) 


H. Aubert, Les légendes mythologiques 
de la Gréce et de Rome. Paris, 1911, 
Paulin. Ausfthrliches Lexikon 
der griechischen und romischen My- 
thologie. Lfg. 65: cols. 961-1120; 
48 figs., Sisyphos-Sokar. Leipzig, 
1912,. Teubner. .8vo. M: 2. 

E. Babelon, Mélanges numismatiques 
(4. série). Paris, 1912, Rollin & 
Fenardent. 348 pp. 8vo. M. 
Besnier et R. Lantier, Tables géné- 
rales de Vannée épigraphique, 2° 
série (1901-10). Paris, 1912, Le- 
roux, | JO0°ppe “8vo, dSefr. 50: 
H. Bliimner, Technologie und Ter- 
minologie der Gewerbe und Ktinste 
bei Griechen und Romern. 2. Aufl. 
Bd. 1. Leipzig, 1912, B. G. Teub- 
ner. xii, 364 pp.; 135 figs. 8vo. 
M. 14. 

Catalogue des collections de sculpture 
et dépigraphie du musée de Tou- 
louse. ‘Toulouse, 1912, Privately 
printed. xxxii,4l0 pp. 8vo. 6 fr. 

F. Cumont, Astrology and Reli- 
gion among the Greeks and Romans. 
New York, 1912, Putnam’s Sons. 
Xxvii, 208 pp. 8vo. 

Denkmaler griechischer und _ ro- 
mischer Sculptur. In histor. Anord- 
nung... mit erlauternden Texten 
versehen von Paul Arndt. Lfg. 128. 
Munich, 1911, Bruckmann. 7 pp.° 
5 pls. M. 20. Dictionnaire des 
antiquités grecques et romaines. 
Fasc. 46 (Tabella-textrinum). Paris, 
1912, Hachette. 168 pp.; 1586 figs. 
4to. 5 fr.——M. Dieulafoy, Le 
Mausolée d’ Halicarnasse et le trophée 
d’ Auguste. Paris, 1912, Klink- 
sieck. 8vo. 2 fr. 30. 

P. Friedlander, Johannes von Gaza 
und Paulus Silentarius. Kunstbe- 
schreibungen justinianischer Zeit 
erklart. Leipzig, 1912, B. G. Teub- 
ner. Vi, 310-pp-+ u2cpls)sS ie aps: 
M. 10.— A. Furtwangler, Kleine 
Schriften. Hrsg. von J. Sieveking 
und L. Curtius. Miinchen, 1912, C, 
H. Beck. Voli lee vill, b16ppaseco 
pls.; 46 figs. M. 20. 

A. Gercke und E. Norden, Einleitung 
in die Altertumswissenschaft. Bd. 
2: Griechisches und _ rodmisches 





























Privatleben. Griechische Kunst. 
Griechische und rémische Religion. 
2 Aufl. Leipzig, 1912, Teubner. 
vil, 442 pp. 8vo. M. 9.—Bd. 3: 
Griechische und  rémische Ge- 
schichte. Griechische und rémische 
Staatsaltertiimer. Leipzig and Ber- 
lin, 1912, B. G. Teubner. viii, 428 
pp. ' 8V02 SIM age Griechische 
und rdOmische Portrdts. 85 und 
86/87 Lfg. Munich, 1912, F. Bruck- 
mann. M. 20 each. A Guide 
to the Department of Greek and 
Roman Antiquities in the British 
Museum. 4th ed. London, 1912, 
British Museum. vii, 256 pp. 8vo. 








F. Heinevetter, Wiirfel- und Buch- 


stabenorakel in Griechenland und 
Kleinasien. Festgruss d. Archaol. 
Seminars zum 100 jiéhr. Jubelaéum 
d. Univ. Breslau. Breslau, 1912, 
Koebner. 58pp. 8vo. A. Hek- 
ler, Die Bildniskunst der Griechen 
und Romer. Stuttgart, 1912, J. Hoff- 
mann, xlvili, 836 pp.; 3811 pls.; 
19 tigs. 4to. M. 32. 





H. J. Massi, Illustrated Description 


of the Museum of Ancient Sculp- 
ture, Greek and Roman, in the Vati- 
can Palace. Newed. Rome, 1912. 
131 pp. 2 1—-W. Michaelis, 
Bilder aus der antiken Plastik. 
Steglitz-Berlin, 1911, Neue Photog. 
Ges. 8vo. M. 3.50. 


F. Alvarez Ossorio, Vasos griegos, 


etruscos e italo-griegos, que se con- 
servan en el Museo Arqueolégico 
Nacional. Madrid, 1911, Fé. 161 
pp. “8vo. 10%: 


S. Reinach, Répertoire de reliefs grecs 


et romains. Tome 2: Afrique- 
Iles Britanniques. Paris, 1912, Le- 
roux. ix, 546 pp. 8vo. 10 fr.— 
Tome 38: Italie-Suisse. Paris, 
1912, Ernest Leroux. 566 pp.; 
about 2000 figs. 8vo. 10 fr. 
O. Rossbach, Castrogiovanni, das 
alte Henna in Sizilien, nebst einer 
Untersuchung uber griechische und 
italische Todes- und _ Frihlings- 
gotter. Leipzig, 1912, B. G. Teub- 
ner. 47 pp.; 9 figs. 8vo. M. 2.40. 





M. C. P. Schmidt, Kulturhistorische 


Beitrage zur Kenntnis des griech- 
ischen und rémischen Altertums. 
H. 2: Die Entstehung der antiken 
Wasseruhr. Leipzig, 1912, Diirr. 
v, 113 pp.; 18 pls) Sven Mies: 


N. Terzaghi, Fabula. Prolegomeni 


GREEK: GENERAL | 


Vol. I. 
xii, 334 pp. 


ailo studio del teatro antico. 
Milan, 1911, Sandron. 
8vo. 

H. B. Walters, Catalogue of the 
Greek and Etruscan Vases in the 





British Museum, Vol. I, Pt. 2: 
Cypriote, Italian, and Etruscan 
Pottery. London, 1912, British 
Museum. 276 pp. 8vo. 20s. 


S. Wide, Pomerium och Pelargikon. 
Kn religionshistorisk - topografisk 
Undersokning. Upsala, 1911, Akad. 
Boktr. 28 pp.; fig. 8vo. 


GREEK 


(Including also titles of works relat- 
ing to Pre-Hellenic inhabitants of 
Greece and to kindred peoples, and 
to monuments of Greek art wher- 
ever found. ) 


I. GENERAL AND 
NEOUS 


Alterttimer von Pergamon. Hrsg. im 
Auftrage des Kgl. preuss. Ministers 
d. geistl. u. Unterrichts- Angelegen- 
heiten. Bd. 1: Stadt und Land- 
schaft von A. Conze, O. Berlet, A. 
Philippson, C. Schuchhardt, Fr. 
Graber. Mit Beitragen von J. 
Mordtmann, K. Regling, P. Schaz- 

_ mann, A. Senz, A. Zippelius. Halfte 
1: x, 143 pp. 4to. Atlas: 21 pls. 
Berlin, 1912, G. Reimer. M. 180. 

P. Apostolides, Ai Ilayacal d.a 
Tay aiwywv. Athens, 1912, Meisner 
& Kargaduris. 78 pp. 8vo. —F. 
Artner, Zur Geschichte der Insel 
Thasos. Teill. Vienna, 1912, Prog. 
34 pp. 8vo. 

A. Baumbach, Kleinasien unter Alex- 
ander dem Grossen. Jena, 1911, 


MISCELLA- 





Diss. 108 pp. 8vo. ——J. Beloch, 
Griechische Geschichte. 2. neuge- 
stalt. Aufl. Bd. I. Strassburg, 
1912, K. J. Tritibner. xii, 446 pp. 





8vo. M. 8.50. Bilderhefte der 
Kgl. Messbildanstalt im Ministerium 
der geistlichen und Unterrichtsan- 
gelegenheiten. Heft 1: Griechen- 
land. Enthaltend eine Auswahl von 
443 Bildern aus den rund 680 Num- 
mern des zugehorigen Plattenver- 
zeichnisses. Berlin, 1912, Verl. f. 
Kunstwissenschaft. 23 pp. 8vo. 
M. 1.60. —— H. Bliimner, Karte von 
Griechenland zur Zeit des Pausanias 


sowie in der Gegenwart 1: 500000. | J 


66.5 x 76.5cm. Nebst Vorwort und 
Ortsverzeichnis. Bern, 1911, H. 
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Kiimmerly & Frei. 12 pp. M. 3.20. 








M. Brillant, Les  secrétaires 
athéniens. Paris, 1911, Champion. 
xxi, 148 pp. 8vo. 

W. S. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens. 
London, 1911, Macmillan. xviii, 
487 pp. 8vo. 12s. G. Fougéres, 
Athénes. (Les villes d’art célé- 


bres.) Paris, 1912, Laurens. 
pp.; 168 figs. 4to. 4 fr. 

M. von Groote, Agineten und Archi- 
ologen. Eine Kritik. Strassburg, 
1912, J. H. E. Heitz. 88 pp.; 6 pls. 
BVO. Mi G. F. Guglielmino, 
Arte e artificio nel dramma greco. 
Catania, 1912, F. Battiato. 41. 

Edith H. Hall, Excavations in East- 
ern Crete, Sphoungaras. Phila- 
delphia, 1912, University Museum. 
33 pp.; 7 pls.; 26 figs. ane E. 
Harrison, Themis. A Study of the 
Social Origins of Greek Religion. 
Cambridge, 1912, University Press. 
XXxii, 559 pp. 8vo. Hiller von 
Gaertringen und H. Lattermann, 
Hira und Andania (Programm z. 
Winckélmannsfeste der Archaolog. 
Gesellschaft zu Berlin. 71). Ber- 
Hiei Gackeimenr. xl 8 pps 
6 pls.; 12 figs. 4to. 

O. Kern, Nordgriechische Skizzen. 
Berlin, 1912, Weidmann. vii, 128 
pp. 8vo. M. 3. ——J. Klein, Der 
Kranz bei den alten Griechen. Eine 
religionsgeschichtl. Studie auf 
Grund Denkmiler. Giinzburg a. 
Die iel2e 79 pp.aesvo., Prog, 
F. Krischen, Die Befestigung von 
Herakleia am Latmos. Berlin, 1912, 
Sittenfeld. 74 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. 
Greifswald, Diss. 

R. W. Livingstone, The Greek Genius 
and its Meaning to Us. Oxford, 
1912, Clarendon Press. 250 pp. 
8vo. 6s. net. A. Lutz, Von 
Athen nach Delphi. Oberholla- 
brunn, 1912. 14 pp. Progr. 

K. Ohlert, Ratsel und. Ratselspiele der 
alten Griechen. 2. Aufl. Berlin, 
1912, Mayer & Miiller. vii, 252 pp. 
8vo. 

G. Perrot, La Gréce archaique. La 

glyptique. La numismatique. La 

peinture. La céramique (Perrot et 

Chipiez, Histoire de l’art dans l’an- 

tiquite. TI. 9). Paris, 1911, Ha- 

chette & Cie. 703 pp.; 22 pls.; 367 

fies. 30. fr. 
Richepin, L’4me 

Paris, 1912, Fayard. 

090. —— L. Ross, Inselreisen. 
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1. Nach dem Handexemplar des 


Verfassers berichtigte und _ rev. 
Ausg. Halle, 1912, M. Niemeyer. 


xxiv, 182 pp.; 5 pls. 

A. v. Salis, Der Altar von Pergamon. 
Kin Beitrag zur Erklérung des hel- 
lenistischen Barockstils in Kleina- 





sien. Berlin, 1912, G. Reimer. 177 
pp. 38 hes, SSvos 5 Me &. H. 


Schween, Die Epistaten des Agons 
und der Palastra in Literatur und 
Kunst. Kiel, 1911, L:. Handorff, 
102 pp.; pl. 8vo. L. Sommer, 
Das Haar in Religion und Aber- 
glauben der Griechen. Miinster i. 
W., 1912. 86 pp. A. Struck, Zur 
Landeskunde von Griechenland. 
Kulturgeschichtliches und Wirt- 
schaftliches. Frankfurt a. M., 1912, 
Keller. 

Tiryns. Die Ergebnisse der Ausgra- 
bungen des K. d. Archaol. Instituts 
in Athen. Bd. I, 1: Die Hera 
von Tiryns, von Aug. Frickenhaus. 
2: Die Geometrische Nekropole, 
von W. Miller und F. Oelmann. 
Athens, 1912, Eleftheroudakis & 
Barth. vi; 168 pp.5 10 pls. 7M. 12: 

Verzeichnis der kiuflichen Photogra- 
phien des K. d, Archaol. Instituts 
in Athen. H. 1. Athens, 1912, 
Eleftheroudakis & Barth. 8vo. 

A. J. B. Wace and M. S. Thompson, 
Prehistoric Thessaly, being Some 
Account of Recent Excavations 
and Explorations in Northeastern 
Greece from Lake Kopais to the 
Borders of Macedonia. Cambridge, 
1912, University Press. xvi, 272 
pp-3 1 pls. ; lol fess tor aise: 
—L. Weber, Im Banne Homers. 
Eindriicke und- Erlebnisse_ einer 
Hellasfahrt. Leipzig, 1912, Diete- 
rich. viii, 291 pp. 8vo. M.5. 








Il. GREEK ARCHITECTURE 


G. W. Elderkin, Problems in Periclean 


Buildings. Princeton, 1912, Uni- 
versity Press. 66 pp.; 12 figs. 4to. 
$1.75 net. 


J. Griinmandl, Das homerische Haus 
aus dem homerischen Epos erklart. 
Vienna, 1911. 23 pp. 8vo. Progr. 

Klassische Baudenkmdler Griechen- 
lands. Kupferdrucke grossen For- 
mates nach neuen Aufnahmen der 


Kel. Preuss. Messbildanstalt in 
Berlin. Berlin, 1912, Photogr. Ges. 


Serie 1: 10 Bl. 410 M. 








III. GREEK SCULPTURE 


G. Dickins, Catalogue of the Acropolis 
Museum. Vol. I: Archaic Sculp- 
ture. Cambridge, 1912, University 
Press. 10s. 6d. 

S. Eitrem, Griechische Reliefs und 
Inschriften im Kunstmuseum zu 
Kristiania. Christiania, 1909, Dyb- 
wad. 22 pp. 8vo. 1 fr. 

P. Hertz, Kompositionen af den cen- 
trale Gruppe i Parthenons vestlige 
Gavlfelt. Copenhagen, 1910, Gyl- 
dendal. 3820 pp. 8vo. 7 fr. 80. 

E. Katterfeld, Die griechischen Meto- 
penbilder. Archaologische Unter- 
suchungen. Strassburg, 1911, Heitz. 
x, 97 pp.) 3° pls oe ieee wo 
M.. 5.50. 

H. Lamer, Griechische Kultur im 
Bilde. Leipzig, 1911, Quelle & 
Meyer. M. 1.25.——G. Lippold, 
Griechische Portratstatuen. Mu- 
nich, 1912, Habis 10@sppewaro. 
M. 4. 

A. Maviglia, Del Satiro-versante e 
della sua attribuzione a Prassitele. 
Roma, 1912. 24 pp. 8vo. 1.251. 
— Due supposti Diadumeni e il 
lancio del giavelloto. Roma, 1912. 
23 -pp.4. 8 gs alse A. L. 
Mironoff, The Representations of 
the Goddess Nike in Greek Sculp- 
ture. Kasan, 1911. 253 pp. Svo. 
{ Russian. ] 

G. Pinza. Il costume arcaico Greco in 
due monumenti del Museo Capito- 





lino. Roma, -1912." 62. ppese pin 
8 figs. , 2.504. 


P. Waser, Meisterwerke der griech- 
ischen Plastik. Eine Orientierung 
und ein Weg. 6 Vortrage.. Zurich, 
1912, Roscher & Co. 182 pp.; 4 pls. 
8vo. M. 2:-——Fy Winternon et 
Alexandersarkophag aus _ Sidon. 
Strassburg, 1912, K. J. Triibner. 
18 pp.; 18 colored pls.; 3 figs. 
M. 120. 


IV. GREEK VASES 


August Frickenhaus, Lenienvasen. 
Zweiundsiebzigstes Programm zum 
Winckelmannsfeste der Archa- 
ologischen Gesellschaft zu Berlin. 
Berlin, 1912, Georg Reimer. 40 pp.; 
50 pls.; 19 figs. 4to. [Contains 
also Jahresbericht fiir 1912, 8 pp. | 
—— A. Furtwangler und K. Reich- 
hold, Griechische Vasenmalerei. 
Nach Furtwangler’s Tode fortge- 
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fiihrt von F. Hauser. Serie 3, Lfg. 2. 
10 pls. with text pp. 65-113. Mu- 
nich, 1912, F. Bruckmann. M. 40. 

Paul Jacobsthal, Gottinger Vasen, 
nebst einer Abhandlung Lupuroc.akd 
[Abh. d. Kgl. Gesellschaft d. Wis- 
senschaften zu Gottingen, phil.-hist. 
Klasse; N. F. Bd. XIV, No. 1]. 
Berlin, 1912, Weidmann’sche Buch- 
hdig. 76 pp.; 22 pls.; 38 figs. 4to. 
M. 18. iy 

F. Leonhard, Uber einige Vasen aus 
der Werkstatt des Hieron. Greifs- 
wald, 1912. 94pp. 8vo. Diss. 
G. Leroux, Catalogue des vases 

. grecs et italo-grecs du musée arché- 
ologigque de Madrid. Bordeaux, 
1912, Feret & Fils. 25 fr. 

J. Morin, Le dessin des animaux en 
Gréce d’aprés les vases peints. Essai 
sur les procédés des dessinateurs 
industriels dans Vantiquité. Préface 
de M. Edmond Pottier. Paris, 1911, 
Laurens. 262 pp.; 301 figs. 4to. 

E. Reisinger, Kretische Vasenmalerei 
vom Kamares- bis zum Palast-Stil. 
Leipzig und Berlin, 1912, Teubner. 
54 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. M. 3. 

J. Sieveking und R. Hackl, Die Kgl. 
Vasensammlung zu Miinchen. Bd. 1. 
Munich, 1912, Obernetter. 4to. 





V. GREEK INSCRIPTIONS 


Fouilles de Delphes. T. 3: Epi- 
_graphie. Fasc. 2 par C. Colin. 
Paris, 1911, Fontemoing. 

Inscriptiones Graecae. Consilio et 
auctoritate Academiae litterarum 
regiae Borussicae editae. Vol. II: 
Inscriptiones Deli. Fasc. 2: In- 
scriptiones Deli liberae. Tabulae 
archontum. Tabulae hieropoeorum 
annorum 814-250. Ed. Felix Diurr- 
bach. Berlin, 1912,G. Reimer. vii, 
149 pp.; 4 pls. M. 26. 

C. Michel, Recueil d’inscriptions 
grecques. Supplément. Fasc. 1. 
Paris, 1912, Leroux. viii, 123 pp. 
8vo. 


VI. GREEK COINS 


Die antiken Munzen Nordgriechen- 
lands. Unter Leitung von F. Im- 
hoof-Blumer hrsg. v. d. Kgl. 
Akademie der Wissenschaften. Bd. 
2: Thrakien, bearb. v. F. Muenzer 
und M. L. Strack. Teil 1, Heft 1. 
Berlin, 1912, G. Reimer. vi, 308 pp.; 
8 pls.; 20 figs. 4to. M. 35. 





ROMAN 


(Including also titles of works relat- 


I. 


ing to the monuments of the 
Etruscans and other peoples who 
inhabited Italy before or contempo- 
raneously with the Romans, as well 
as to Roman monuments outside of 
Italy.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


F. Abbott, The Common People of 


Ancient Rome. London, 1912, Rout- 
ledge. xii, 290 pp. 8vo. S. 
Andrew and W. Lees, Excavation 
of the Roman Forts at Castleshaw, 
near Delph, West Riding. Second 
Interim Report, prepared by F. A. 
Burton, with notes on the pottery 
by J. Curle. Manchester, 1912. 
45 pls. 





J. J. Bachofen, Rémische Grablampen 


nebst einigen anderen Grabdenk- 
malern, vorzugsweise eigener 
Sammlung. Vorgelegt und mit 
Ausfiihrungen zu einzelnen Teilen 
der romischen Grabsymbolik be- 
gleitet. Hrsg. von seiner Witwe 
und seinem Sohne. Mit einer Ein- 
leitung von A. Giraud-Teulon. Leip- 
zig, 1912, K. W. Hiersemann. Text: 
xxix, 123 pp. Plates: 55 pls. 8vo. 
M. 20. W. von Bartels, Die 
etruskische Bronzeleber von Pia- 
cenza in ihren Beziehungen zu den 
8 kiva der Chinesen. Berlin, 1912, 
Springer. iv, 274 pp. 8vo. G. 
Biasiotti e G. Tomassett, Tuscu- 
lana. Rome, 1912. 78 pp. 8vo,—— 
C. Bicknell, The Prehistoric Rock 
Engravings in the Italian Maritime 
Alps. 2d ed. SBordighera, 1911, 
Gibelli. 76pp. 4to. P. v. Bién- 
kowski, De speculis etruscis et 
cista in Museo principum Czar- 
toryski Cracoviae asservatis. Cra- 
cow, 1912, Acad. Citt. 39 pp. 4to. 
—-—T. Birt, Zur Kulturgeschichte 
Roms. Gesammelte Skizzen. 2 verb. 
Aufl. Leipzig, 1911, Quelle & Meyer. 
Loo eDDine view .: Bodewig, Das 
Kastell Ems. Der Obergerman.- 
Raetische Limes des RoOmerreiches. 
Lfg. 36. 388 pp.; 3 pls.; 6 figs. 
Lorenzi de Bradi, L’Art antique en 
Corse. Paris, 1912, Figuiére. 8vo. 
R. A. Briggs, Pompeian Deco- 
rations. London, 1912, Batsford. 
25 pls. 25s. 
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R. Cagnat, L’armée romaine d’A frique 
et ’occupation militaire de ’ Afrique 
sous lesempereurs. I. Paris, 1912, 
E. Leroux. 423 pp.; 4 pls.; 2 figs. 
4to. Catalogo della mostra ar- 
cheologica nelle terme di Diocle- 
ziano. Bergamo, 1911, Istituto 
Italiano.” 194 opp: = ple Sv0-8 cel. 

F. Clementi, I[1 Colosseo. 

Roma, 1911. 250 pp.; 6 figs. 8vo. 

vANINS F. Cumont, Oriental Reli- 

gions in Roman Paganism. With 
an introductory Essay by G. Show- 








erman. Chicago, 1911, Open Court 
Pub..Co. -820°pp.- Svo. 1 $2. 


H. Dragendorff, Westdeutschland zur 
Romerzeit (Wissenschaft und Bil- 


dung. Bd. 112). Leipzig, i9i2, 
Quelle & Meyer. 124 pp.; 16 pls. 
8vo. 


H. Egger, Rémische Veduten. Hand- 
zeichnungen aus qd. 15.-18. Jahrh. 
Bd. 1. Vienna, 1911, F. Wolfrum 
& Co. 50 pp.; 115 pls. M. 160. 

W. W. Fowler, Rome. London, 1912, 
Williams & Norgate. 256pp. 8vo. 1s. 

Fritsch, Aus Badens romischer 





Vorzeit. Teil 2: Denkmaler der 
ZivilbevOlkerung. Karlsruhe, 1912. 
Progr. 


C. Gaillez de Taurines, Les légions 
de Varus. Latins et Germains au 
siécle d’Auguste. Paris, 1911, Ha- 
chette. 3814 pp.; 8pls.; map. 8vo. 
— Paul Gauckler, Le Sanctuaire 
syrien du Janicule. Paris, 1912, 
Librairie Alphonse Picard et fils 
(Auguste Picard successeur). ix, 
367-ppi.s.. Sy pls. + hoe es oro. 
15 fr. M. Gelzer, Die Nobilitat 
der rOmischen Republik. Leipzig, 
1912, Teubner. vi, 120 pp.  8vo. 
4 fr. ——A. Grenier, Bologne vil- 
lanovienne et étrusque VIIIeIVe 
siécles avant notre ére. Paris, 1912, 
Fontemoing et Cie. 540 pp.; 150 
figs.; 4 plans. 8vo. —— T. Grigull, 








Auf Ré6merpfaden in Tunis. Wer- 
den, 1912. 47 pp.; 15 figs. S8vo. 





Progr. T. Gsell-Fels, Rom und 
die Campagna (Meyers. Reisebii- 





cher). 7. Aufl. Leipzig, 1912, Bib- 
liogr. Institut. xvi, 1084 cols. 8vo. 
M. 12.50. L. Gurlitt, Anschau- 


ungstafeln zu Caesar. Milites le- 
gionarii61 x 91cm. Farbdr. Castra 
Romana 61 x 90.5cm. Gotha, 1912, 
F. A. Perthes. M. 4 each. 

C. Hauptmann, Die Erhaltung der 
RoOmerstrassen. Bonn, 1912, Rhe- 
nania-Verlag. iii, 29 pp. 8vo.! 





M. 0.60. — Die strategischen Rhein- 
tibergange der Romer bei Bonn und 
ihre Befestigungen. Bonn, 1912, 
Rhenania-Verlag. M. 1. F. Hav- 
erfield, The Romanization of Roman 








Britain. New Ed. Oxford, 1912, 
Clarendon Press. 70 pp.; 21 figs. 
8vo. 3s. 6d. E. M. Hébrard, 


Illustrierter Fiihrer durch Spalato 
und Umgebung. Spalato, 1912, Mor- 
purgo. 50 pp.; 8 figs.; plan. 8vo. 
M. 1.70. G. Herbig, Die etrus- 
kische Leinwandrolle des Agramer 
Nationalmuseum. Munich, 1911, 
Franz. 45 pp. 8vo. 2 fr. 50. 

H. Jacobi, Fiihrer durch das Romer- 
kastell Saalburg bei Homburg vor 





der Hohe. 6. Aufl. Homburg v. d. 
H., 1912, Schudt. 62 pp.; 16 figs. 
8vo. 


H. Kiepert, Formae orbis antiqui. 36 
Karten mit krit. Text u. Quellen- 
angabe, bearb. u. hrsg. v. R. Kiepert. 
XXXIV: Imperium Romanum cum 
provinciis a Diocletiano constitutis. 
Berlin, 1912, D. Reimer. Folio. 
H. Kiepert et Ch. Huelsen, Formae 
urbis Romae antiquae. Accedit no- 
menclator topographicus a Ch. Huel- 
sen compositus. 2. ed. auctior et 
emendatior. Berlin, 1912, D. Rei- 
mer. xix, 162 pp. 8vo. M,. 16,—— 
H. Koch, Dachterrakotten aus Cam- 
panien mit Ausschluss von Pompei. 
Berlin, 1912, G. Reimer. 99 pp.;. 
35 pls.; 128 figs. M. 40. F. 
Koepp, Die Rémer in Deutschland. 
2. umgearb. Aufl. Bielefeld, 1912, 
Velhagen & Klasing. 184 pp.; 157 
figs.; 25 maps. 8vo. M. 4. Af 
Kromayer, Antike Schlachtfelder. 
Bd. 3: Italien und Afrika, hrsg. v. 
J. Kromayer und G. Veith. Abt. 1: 
Italien. Berlin, 1912, Weidmann. 
xiv, 494 pp.; 35 figs.; 10 maps. 











8vo. M. 20.—Roms Kampf um 
die Weltherrschaft. Leipzig, 1912, 
Teubner. iv, 74 pp. 8vo. 


W. Ludowici, Romische Ziegelgraber. 
Katalog IV meiner Ausgrabungen 
in Rheinzabern 1908-12. Stempel- 
namen, Stempelbilder, Urnengriéber. 
Munich, 1912, M. Rieger. v, 248 pp. 
8vo. M. 35. 

O. Marucchi, I] grande mosaico pre- 
nestino della inondazione del Nilo 
pubbl. per la prima volta in grande 
tavola fotografica con osservazioni 
sul tempio della Fortuna in Preneste 
e sopra il Lithostroton di Silia re- 
centemente scoperto. Roma, 1912. 


F. Noack, Das deutsche Rom. 


Roman ARCHITECTURE] 


46 pp. 4to. 6 1.— Guida archeo- 
logica della citta di Palestrina 
(V antica Praeneste). Roma, 1912, 
Loescher. 198 pp.; 8 pls.; 15 figs. 
8vo. ——G. Matthies, Die pranes- 
tinischen Spiegel. Ein Beitrag zur 
italischen Kunst- und Kulturge- 
schichte. Strassburg, 1912, J. H. E. 
Beitz. Ki, 150 pp:; 3 pls. ; 33 figs. 
eyriae sv. 12, A. Meier, Der 
Chiemganu in rémischer Zeit. Traun- 
stein, 1912,.M. Endter. 112 pp.; 
map. 8vo. M. 1.20. G. Michaut, 
Histoire de la comédie romaine. 
Vol. I: Sur les tréteaux latins. 
Paris, 1912, Fontemoing. 8vo. 
Moders, Xanten. Fuhrer durch 
Dom, Museum rom. Altertiimer, 
Veterau.s. Ausgrabungen. 3. Aufl. 
Xanten, 1912, Krams. 36 pp. 8vo. 
J. Monod, La cité antique de 
Pompéi. Paris, 1911, Delagrave. 
126 pp.; 40 pls. 8vo. 














Rome, 
1912, Frank & Co. 250 pp.; 213 figs. 


4to. M. 10. 


R. Pagenstecher, Antike Grabdenk- 


miler in Unteritalien. Heidelberg, 
1912. 46pp. 8vo. Diss.— Unter- 
italische Grabdenkmaler. Strass- 
burg, 1912, J. H. E. Heitz. vii, 142 
pp.t) 8 ples; a figs, “M. 12. L. 





Paschetto, Ostia colonia romana. 
Storia e monumenti. Prefazione di 
D. Vaglieri. Rome, 1912. xv, 598 
pp. 4to. 301.——G. B. Piranesi, 
Le vedute di Roma. 137 Taf. in 
Handpressenkupferdruck, den Ori- 
ginalen getreu nachgebildet, hrsg. 
von A. Giesecke. Text - Bd. 
Lfg. 1. Berlin, 1912, Weise. 4to. 
—— A. Pirro, Nuovo contributo alla 
storia e topografia di Napoli greca. 
Salerno, 1912, Jovane. 42 pp. 8vo. 
S. B. Platner, The Topography 
and Monuments of Ancient Rome. 
Second Ed. Boston, 1911, Allyn & 
Bacon. xiv, 538 pp.; 93 figs.; map. 
3. 





8vo. 
V. Reina, Media pars Urbis. Milan, 
1912, U. Hoepli. 15 pls. 25 1. —— 


E. de Ruggiero, Il Foro Romano. 
Roma, 1912, L. Pasqualucci. 500 pp. 
Svo, -12.1. 


P. H. Scheffel, Die Brennerstrasse 


zur Rdmerzeit. Berlin, 1912, D. 
Reimer. 65 pp. 8vo. M. 2. 
E. Schulze, Die r6mischen Grenz- 
anlagen in Deutschland und das 
LimeskKastell Saalburg. 3. Aufl. 
Giitersloh, 1912, E. Bertelsmann. 
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M. 1.80. B. Stech, Senatores 
Romani qui fuerint inde a Vespa- 
siano usque ad Traiani exitum. 
(Klio, Zehntes Beiheft.) Leipzig, 
1912, T. Weicher. 205 pp. 8vo. 
M,12. A. Stein, Die Kaiserlichen 
Verwaltungsbeamten unter Severus 
Alexander, 222-235 n. Chr. Prague, 
1912, Prog. d. deut. Staatsreal- 
schule. 21 pp. 8vo. F. Stolle, 
Das Lager und Heer der Romer. 
Strassburg, 1912, K. J. Triibner. 
Vil, 144° bp. :20 pis. < fie... 8Vvo. 











Lily Ross Taylor, The Cults of Ostia. 





Bryn Mawr College Monographs. 
Vol. XI. Bryn Mawr, 1912. 98 pp. 
8vo. Toutain, Les cultes 
paiens dans Empire romain. Pt. 1: 


les provinces latines. T. 2: les 
cultes orientaux. Paris, 1911, Le- 
roux. 370 pp. 8vo. 


H. B. Walters, The Art of the Ro- 


mans. London, 1911, Methuen & 
Come SVicslcop pp; 72 pls.1_10 figs. 
15s. —— J. Ward, The Roman Era 
in Britain. London, 1911, Methuen. 
xi 280 pp. 7 77 * figs. “Svo. F. 
Weege, Ein Saal in Neros golden- 
em Hause. Berlin, 1912, Reimer. 
41 pp.; 4 pls.; 28 figs. 4to. 
H. Willemsen, Die Ro6merstiadte 
in Stidfrankreich. Giitersloh, 1911, 
Bertelsmann. 83 pp.; 18 figs. 8vo. 
M. 1.60. ——Captain A. Winkler, 
Le camp romain de Saint-Gence. 
Limoges, 1912, Ducourtieux et Gout. 
45 pp. 8vo. G. Wissowa, Re- 
ligion und Kultus der Romer. 2. 
Aufl. Munich, 1912, Beck. xii, 
612 pp. 8vo. 











Il. ROMAN ARCHITECTURE 


G. B. Bellissima, Il ponte romano di 


Albium Ingaunum. Memoria ar- 
cheologica. Siena, 1912. 14 pp.; 
8 figs. 1.501. 


R. Delbrtick, Hellenistische Bauten in 


Latium. Bd. 2: Baubeschreibungen, 
Geschichtl. Erlauterungen. Strass- 
DUT t ee hee WU ONeros Vill. 
192 pp.; 22 pls.; 119 figs. 4to. 
M. 58 


E. M. Hébrard, Le palais de Dioclétien 


a Spalato avec une notice de H. J. 
Zeiller. Paris, 1911, Massin. 65 pp. 
— Le palais de Dioclétien. Relevés 
et restaurations. Texte par Jacq. 
Zeiller. Préfacede Ch. Diehl. App. 
de G. Jéquier. Paris, 1912. viii, 
234 pp.; 17 pls.; 236 figs. 
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J. Prestel, M. Vitruvius Pollio, ,Zehn 
Bucher tiber Architektur. Ubers. 
u. erl. von J. Prestel. Buch 1-5. 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. xx, 153 
Dpss7 LO pis. 2OVor. hts. 

H. Rott, Die rémischen Ruinen bei 
Obergrombach in Baden. Karlsruhe 
i. B., 1912, C.F. Miller. 22 pp. 4to. 


Ul. ROMAN SCULPTURE 


Fredrich, Die in Ostdeutschland ge- 
fundenen romischen Bronzestatuet- 
ten. Ktistrin, 1912. 19 pp.; 2 pls. 
4to.. Progr. 

P. G. Hubner, Le Statue di Roma. 
Grundlagen fiir eine Geschichte der 
antiken Monumente in der Renais- 
sance. I. Leipzig, 1912, Klinkhardt 
und Biermann. 125 pp.; 14 pls. 4to. 
M. 22.50. 

L. Mariani, Statua di Augusto di via 
Labicana. Roma, 1912. 23 pp.; 
oO pls. OVO. a2 ks 

Frz. Wickhoff, Schriften hrsg. von 
Max Dvorak. III. Romische Kunst. 
Berlin, 1912, Meyer & Jessen. viii, 
224 pp.; 24 figs. M. 8. 


IV. ROMAN VASES 


G. Reubel, ROmische Topfer in Rhein- 
zabern. Ein Beitrag zur Geschichte 
der verzierten Terra __ sigillata. 
Speier, 1912. xii, 115 pp.; 15 pls.; 
2 figs.; 6 maps. 8vo. M. 4.50. 


V. ROMAN INSCRIPTIONS 


R. Cagnat et M. Besnier, L’année 
épigraphique. Revue des publica- 





tions épigraphiques relatives 4 l’an- 
tiquité romaine (année 1911). Paris, 
1912, Leroux. 75 pp. 8v02°%s fr, 
50. 

O. A. Danielsson et C. Pauli, Corpus 
inscriptionum — etruscarum. it, 
1. Leipzig, 1912, Barth. 116 pp. 
Folio. 

H. Gottanka, Epigraphische Beitrage. 
1. Lateinische Grabinschriften mit 
Angabe des Geburts-, Todes-, oder 


Begrabnistages. 2. Geburtstag- 
Cognomina. Augsburg, 1912. 82 


“pp. Prose 

Haug und Sixt, Die rémischen In- 
schriften und Bildwerke Wirttem- 
bergs. 2 erw. Aufl. hrse. unter 
Mitwirkung von P. Gossler. Lfg. 1. 
Stuttgart, 1912, Kohlhammer. 240 
pp. -8vai> Mee 

H. May, Rodmer-Inschriften in Ober- 


Osterreich, fiir Studierende bear- 
beitet. Ried, 1911. 20 pp. 8vo. 
Prog. 


J.-B. Poukens, Syntaxe des inscrip- 
tions latines d’Afrique. Louvain, 
1912, Peeters. 99 pp. 8vo. 2 fr. 

E. de Ruggiero, Dizionario epigrafico 
di antichita Romane, pubblicato da 
L. Pasqualucci. Fasc. 111 (Vol. 
3, Fasc. 21), Hadrianus-Helvetii. 
Spoleto, 1911, Tipografia dell? Um- 
bria. Pp. 641-672. 8vo. 11. 50.— 
Fasc. 112, pp. 1793-1824: Diocle- 
tianus. Spoleto, 1912. 

R. Wirtz, Erginzungs- und Verbesser- 
ungsvorschlage zum Monumentum 
Ancyranum. Trier, 1912. 10 pp. 
4to. Prog. 


CHRISTIAN ART 


I. GENERAL AND MISCELLA- 
NEOUS 


F. Adama van Scheltema, Ueber die 
Entwicklung der Abendmahldarstel- 
lung von der byzantinischen Mo- 
saikkunst bis zur niederlandischen 


Malerei des 17. Jahrh. Leipzig, 
1912, Klinkhardt & Biermann. viii, 
184 pps ates pia, 8vo. —— E. 


Agostinoni, Altipiani d’ Abruzzo. 
(‘‘ Italia  artistica.”) Bergamo, 
1912, Istit. ital. d’ arti graf. III. 
8vo. Abbé R. Aigrain, Manuel 
d’épigraphie crétienne. 1° partie. 
Inscriptions latines. Paris, 1912, 
Blond. 126 pp. 16mo. 1 fr. 20. 
Allgemeines Lexikon der bil- 
denden Kiinstler. Unter Mitwir- 











kung von tiber als 300 Fachgelehrten 
herausg. von U. Thieme. VI-VII 
Bd. Leipzig, 1912, Seemann. v, 
612, 604 pp. 8vo. R. Anheisser, 
Altkédlnische Baukunst.  Dussel- 
dorf, 1912, L. Schwann. 22 pp.; 
56 pls. Folio. Antiquités de 
PEglise de Vienne, par Clément 
Durand (ms. 5662 du fonds latin de 
la Bibl. Nat. de Paris). Notice bi- 
bliographique et historique par le 
chanoine U. Chevalier.  (** Docu- 
ments historiques inédits sur le 
Dauphiné.”) Paris, 1912, Picard. 
15 pp. 8vo. G. Antonelli, La 
Pittura a Valle Giulia: Saggi di 
critica (Esposizione internazionale 
di Roma del 1911). Rome, 1912, 
Ronsagna & Co. 224 pp. 16mo. 











CuristiAn ART] 


—— J. Aynard, Londres, Hampton 
Court et Windsor. (‘' Villes d’art 
célébres.”) Paris, 1912, Laurens. 
172 pp.; 164 figs. 4to. 


G. Bals, Une visite 4 quelques églises 


de Serbie. Trad. du roumain.: Bu- 
charest, 1912, Gohl. 44 pp.; 70 figs. 
4to, Die Baudenkmadler der 
Provinz Pommern. IIL Teil: Die 
Bau- und Kunstdenkmialer des Reg.- 
Bez. Koslin. II Bd., 2 Heft: Die 
Kreise Bitton und Lauenburg, von 
H. Lehmcke. Stetten, 1912, Sau- 
nier. Pp. 118-820; ill. 8vo. 
Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler des 








Herzogtums' Braunschweig, her- 
aus2.. von P. J. Meier. V Bd.: 


Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler des 
Kreises Gandershum von K. Stein- 
acker Wolfenbtittel, 1912, Zuissler. 
xvi, 492 pp.; 21 pls.; 272 figs. 8vo. 
Bau- und Kunst Denkmaler 
Thiiringens. Bearb. von P. Leh- 
feldt and G. Voss. 37 Heft: Gross- 
herzogtum Sachsen-Weimar-Eise- 
nach. Amtsgerichthezirke Vacha, 
Geisa, Stadtlengsfeld, Kaltennord- 
heim und Ostheim von der Rhon, 
von G. Voss. Jena, 1912, Fischer. 
x, 802 pp.; 69 pls.; 159 figs. 8vo. 
Die Bau- und Kunstdenkmaler 
von Westfalen, von A. Ludorff. 
Kreis Altena, mit geschichtl. Ein- 
leitungen von A. Kiimmel. Miin- 
ster, Paderborn, 1912, F. Schéningh. 
vii, 106 pp. ; 44 pls.; 21 figs.; plan; 
38maps.° 4to. R. F. Bedford, St. 
Jamessthe Less: a study in Chris- 
tian iconography. London, 1912, 
Gryphon Club. 56 pp.; figs. 8vo. 
L. Béla, Die beiden Wurzeln 
der Kruzifixdarstellung.  Strass- 
burg, 1912, Heitz. 41 pp.; 3 pls. 

















8vo. Bergmans, Mélanges ico- 
nographiques, bibliographiques et 
historiques. Ghent, 1912, Vyt. 273 


pp.; 25 pls.; 40 figs. 8vo. M. 
H. Bernath, New York und Boston 
(‘* Bertihmte Kunststatten”). Leip- 
zig, 1912, Seemann. vi,. 178 pp.; 
143 figs. 8vo. Beschreibende 
Darstellung der alteren Bau- und 
Kunstdenkmialer des Koénigr. Sach- 
sen. 34 Heft: Amtshauptmann- 
schaft Loban, von C. Gurlitt. 
Dresden, 1912, C. C. Meinhold & 
Sohne. vi, 618 pp.; 2 pls.; figs. 
8Vvo. Beschreibende  Darstel- 
lung der alteren Bau- und Kunst- 
denkmaler der ‘Provinz Sachsen. 
29 Heft: Beschreibende Darstellung 
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der alteren Bau- und Kunstdenk- 
maler des Kreises Liebenwerda, von 
H. Bergner and H. Nebelsieck. 
Halle, 1912, Hendel. viii, 251 pp.; 
25 pls.; 217 figs.; map. 8vo. 35 
Heft: Amtshauptmannschaft Ka- 
menz (Land) von C. Gurlitt (iii, 
372 pp.; 2 pls.; figs.). 36 Heft: 
Die Stiidte Kamenz und Pulsnitz, 
vou ©. Gurlitt(y, 289 pp. >. 111). 
Dresden, 1912, Meinholt & Sdéhne. 
Bibliographie annuelle cles tra- 
vaux historiques et archéologiques 
publiés par les sociétés savantes de 
la France, dressée sous les auspices 
du ministre de VInstruction pub- 
lique par kh. de Lasteyrie, avec coll. 
de A. Vidier. 1907-08. Paris, 1912, 
Leroux., »211 pp. (2) cols.). _.4to. 
—F. Bock, Die Neuordnung der 
Kasseler Gallerie. Eine museums- 
technische und kunstpaddagogische 
Marburg, 1912, Ebel. iv, 
45 pp.; 2pls. 8vo. A. Bondon- 
Lashermes, Le vieux Puy. St. 
Etienne, 1912, J. Thomas & Co. v, 
425 pp. 4to. L. Bréhier, L’Au- 
vergne. (‘* Provinces de France.”) 
Paris, 1912, Laurens. 247 pp.; 1238 
figs.; map. 8vo. N. Brillant, 
Le Charme de Florence. Paris, 1912, 
Blond & Co. ii,290 pp. 16mo. 
K. Bruck, Die Sophienkirche in 
Dresden, ihre Geschichte und ihre 
Kunstschitze. Dresden, 1912, H. 
von Keller. vii, 102 pp.; 64 pls. 
8vo.—— Byzantine Research Fund, 
The Church of 8S. Eirene at Con- 
stantinople by W. 5S. George, 
A.R.C.A., Architect; with a His- 
torical Notice by Alexander Van 
Millingen, M.A., D.D., and an Ap- 
pendix on the Monument of Por- 
phyrios by A. M. Woodward, M.A., 
and A. J. B. Wace, M.A. London, 
1913, Henry Frowde (Oxford Uni- 
versity Press). xiv,87 pp.; 30pls.; 
39 figs. 4to. 42s. net. 

















R. Caggese, Firenze, dalla decadenza 


di Roma al risorgimento d’ Italia. 
T. I.: Dalle origini all’ eta di Dante. 
Pref. di G. Magzoni. Florence, 
1912, Seeber & Lumachi. xxili, 533 
pp. J6mo.——G. Ceci, Saggi di 
una bibliografia, per la storia delle 
arti figurative nell’ Italia meridio- 
nale. Bari, 1912, Laterza & figli. 
vii, 322 pp. 4to. Chateau de 
Chimay. Chimay, 1912, Ernult- 
Hulten. 12pls. 4to. Chateaux 
de France, Région de la Loire. In- 
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térieurs et extérieurs, recucillés et 
mis en ordre par H. Saint-Lauveur. 
Paris, 1912, Massin. 66 pp.; 40 pls. 
Folio. — W WW. Collins, Cathe- 
dral Cities of Italy. London, 1912, 
Heinemann. 309 pp.; 28 pls. 8vo. 
Cosmos, The Position of Land- 
scape in Art. - London, 1912, G. 
Allen. viii, 216 pp. 8vo.—— K. 
Cox, The Classic Point of View. 
An initial study of paintings. Lon- 
don, 1912, Laurie. 244 pp. 8vo. 





G. Dehio, Handbuch der deutschen 


Kunstdenkmaler. V Bd. (and last) : 
Nordwestdeutschland. Berlin, 1912, 
Wasmuth. viii, 5 

—-G. Dehio und G. von Bezold, 
Die Denkmaler der cleutschen Bild- 
hauerkunst. II Serie. 3-11 Lief. 
(each 20 pls.). Berlin, 1912, Was- 
muth. Folio. Dictionnaire his- 
torique et archéologique de la 
Picardie. II: Arrondissement 
d’Amiens, cantons de _ Corbie, 
Hornoy et Molliens-Vidame. Paris, 
1912, Picard. 462 pp.; maps. 4to. 
— —L. Dimier et R. Gobillot, La 
Basse-Normandie. (** Guides ar- 
tistiques et pittoresques des pays de 
France.”) Paris, 1912, Delagrave. 
509 pp.; map. 16mo.—— P. H. 
Ditchfield, The Manor-Houses of 





England. London, 1912. vi, 211 
pp. illo vo. G. Dubosc, L’Ab- 





baye de Saint-Georges de Boscher- 
ville. Rouen, 1912, L. Wolf. 24 
Pp.“ ove, E. Dupont, Le 
Muet Saint-Michel inconnu, d’aprés 
des documents inédits. Paris, 1912, 
Perrin et Cie. 326 pp.; 8 figs. 8vo. 
B. Ebhardt, Die Burgen Italiens. II 
Bd. (Oberitalien.) Berlin, 1912, 
Wasmuth. Pp. 47-80; pls. 59-95. 
Folio. —— English Episcopal Pal- 
aces, ed. by R. S. Rait. Province 
of Canterbury (vi, 344 pp. ; 15 pls.). 
Province; of “York (ivenss ape 
12 pls.). London, 1912, Constable. 
8vo. Evelyn, Scultori italiani. 
Scuole della Toscana (1205-1608). 
Citta di Castello, 1912, Lapi. Ill. 
16mo. 








Madonne fiorentine. 
Milan, 1912, Hoepli. xxxii, 320 pp.; 
23 pls. 4to.—— O. Fischel, Die 
Meisterwerke des Kaiser Friedrich- 
Museums zu Berlin. Munich, 1912, 
Hautstaengl. Ixxv pp. of text; 
259 pp. of figs. 8vo.——J. L. Fi- 
scher, Ulm. (‘‘Bertihmte Kunst- 
statten.”) Leipzig, 1912, Seemann. 


G. Geffroy, Florence. 








viii, 192 pp.; 180 figs. 16mo. 
G. Frizzoni e C. Ricci, Le Gallerie 
di Milano. Bergamo, 1912, Istit. 
ital. d arti graf. 34 pls.  4to. 

(‘* Les Musées 
d’Europe.”) Paris, 1912, Per Lamm. 
50 pls.; 184 figs. 4to.— A. Gene- 
wein, Vom Romanischen bis zum 
Empire. Eine Wanderung durch 
die Kunstformen dieser Stile. 2 
vols. Leipzig, 1912, Hirt & Sohn. 
140, 432 pp.; 947 figs. 8vo. W. 
Gerber, Altchristliche Kultbauten 
Istriens und Dalmatiens. Dresden, 
1912, Kihtmann. 123 pp. 4to. 
J. Gramm, Die ideale Landschaft, 
ihre Entstehung und Entwicklung. 
Freiburg i/B, 1912, Herder. xvi, 
538, xi pp.; 125 pls. in album. 8vo. 
M. J. Girtler, Die Bildnisse der 
Erzbischéfe und Kurfiirsten von 
Koln. (‘‘Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte.”) Strassburg, 
1912, Heitz. 86. ppy7; 21 ples seve: 
— Guida illustrata di Spalato e 
dintorni. Spalato, 1912, Morpurgo, 
52 pp.; ill. 16mo. 














Handbticher der kel. Museen zu Ber- 


lin. Das Glas (Kunstgewerbe-Mu- 
seum) von R. Schmidt. Berlin, 
1912, Reimer. viii, 402 pp.; 21 figs. 
8vo. G. Hardy et A. Gaudilhon, 
Bourges et les abbayes et chateaux 
du Berry. (‘ Villes dart célébres.”) 
Paris, 1912, Laurens, 164 pp.; 124 
figs. 4to. W. Hausenstein, Der 
nackte Mensch in der Kunst aller 








Zeiten. Munich, 1912, Piper & Co. 
- 215 pp.; 150. figs. ~ 8vo: 1 





Hautecceur, Rome et la Renaissance, 
de Vantiquité a la fin, du XVIIIe 
siécle. (‘‘ Bibl. des Ecoles fran- 
caises.”) Paris, 1912, Fontemoing. 
320 pp. ; 44 figs. 8vo. R. Hem- 
mig, Denkmaler des elsdssischen 
Altertums, Sammlung zu _ Strass- 
burg in Elsass. Von der neolithi- 
schen bis zur Karolingischen Zeit. 
Strassburg, 1912, Beust. v, 72 pp.; 
65 pls. 4to. O. Herzog, lie 
stilistische Entwicklung der bild. 
Kunst. Berlin, 1912, Hause. 124 
pp.; 17 pls. 8vo.——H. Hillig, 
Die Geschichte der Dekorations- 
malerei als Gewerbe. Ein Streifzug 
durch 2000 Jahre deutscher Kultur- 
geschichte. Hamburg, 1912, Boysen 
& Maasch. 271 pp.; 72 figs. 8vo. 
——J. Hirn, The Sacred Shrine: a 
Study of the Poetry and Art of the 
Catholic Church. New York, 1912, 
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Macmillan. xii, 574 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
$5. F. W. Hoffmann, Die Se- 
balduskirche in Niirnberg. Ihre 
Baugeschichte und ihre Kunstdenk- 
male. Ueberarbeitet und erganzt 
von Th. Hampe, E. Mummenhoff, 
Jos. Schmitz. Vienna, 1912, Ger- 
aches. Wiedling. 257 pp.; 15 pls.; 
144 figs. 8vo. R. T. Holbrook, 
Portraits of Dante from Giotto to 
Raphael. London, 1912, Warner. 
264 pp.; ill. 8vo. 








Inventaire archéologique cle la Flandre 


orientale. Fasc. IV. Ghent, 1912, 





Sifters. iil)». 8vo. Inventaire 
général des richesses d’art de 
la France. Province; Monuments 
civils. F.1V: Statues historiques. 
Paris, 1912, Plon-Nourrit & Co. 
604 pp. 8vo. 


F. N. Jackson, The History of Silhou- 


ettes. London, 1912. ‘*The Con- 
noisseur.” 130 pp.; ill. 4to. 
H. Jadart, Le Congrés archéologique 
de Reims, 19-28 juin, 1911, Compte 
rendu. Reims, 1912, Michaud. 53 
pp. 8vo. F. Jansa, Deutsche 
bildende Kiinstlerin Wort und Bild. 
Leipzig, 1912, Jansa. viii, 656 pp.; 
ill. 8vo. Johann Georg Herzog 











zu Sachsen, Das _ Katharinen- 
Kloster am Sinai. Leipzig, 1912, 
PegunerrerVi, a 60 “pp.¢. 12° -pls. 


8vo. —— W. S. George, see Byzan- 
tine Research Fund. W. John- 
son, Byways in British Archaeology. 
Cambridge, 1912, Univ. Press. 542 
pp. 8vo.——G. de Jourda de 
Vaux, Les Chateaux historiques de 
la Haute-Loire (Castels, maisons- 
fortes, a-tmanoirs).. 1:2. Le : Puy; 
Yssingeaux. Le Puy, 1912, imp. 
Peyriller, Rouchon et Gamon. iv, 
374 pp.; ill. 4to. 





E. Kalas, Les aspects du vieux Reims. 


La ville au milieu du III® siécle. 
Reims, 1912, Matot-Braine. 64 pp. 
8vo.—— J. Kappel, Der Dom des 
heil. Stephan zu Passau in Vergang- 
enheit und Gegenwart. Regens- 
burg, 1912, Verlagsanstalt vorm. 
G. J. Manz. vii, 193 pp.; pl.; figs. 
8vo. —— Kataloge der Altertiimer- 
sammlung in Stuttgart. II Bd.: 
Schwébische Glasmalerei, von L. 





Balet. Stuttgart, 1912, Deutsche 
Verlagsanstalt. 166 pp.; 8 pls.; 
figs. 8vo. B. Kleinschmidt, 


Sankt Franziskus von Assisi in 
Kunst und Legende.  (‘t Mono- 
graphien zur Geschichte der christ. 
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Kunst.”) Munich, Gladbach, 1912, 
Une 2XV1, Loo pp. epi: eslitigs: 
8vo. C. Koehne, Die Baugenos- 
senschaften. Berlin, 1912, Ernst & 
POlie 2k 2p... goVO. A. Kott- 
meier, Fitihrer durch die St. 
Michaeliskirche in Hildesheim. 
Hildesheim, 1912, H. Olms. 34 pp.; 
pl..; 17 figs— 16mo. —— Die Kunst- 
denkmaler des Konigreichs Bayern. 
III Bad. (with historical introduc- 
tions by P. Gliick), 1. Heft, von H. 
Karlinger; 2. Heft, von G. Hill & 
i eK OW evasern.. 3. Heft, von” FE, 
Mader; 4. Heft, von H. Karlinger; 
5. Heft, von G. Hill & F. Mader; 








6. Heft. Munich, 1912, Oldenbourge. 
8vo. Die Kunstdenkmaler der 





Provinz Brandenburg. II Bd. 3. 
Teil, von Th. Goecke, P. Eichholz, 
W. Spatz, & Fr. Solger (x—cxviii, 
388 pp.; 84 pls.; 314 figs.; 2 maps). 
VI Bd. 2. Teil: von Th. Goecke, 
W. Jung, W. Spatz, & Fr. Solger 
(vili-Ixxx, 272 pp.; 28 pls.; 260 
figs.; 2 maps). Berlin, 1912, Vos- 
sische Buchhandlung. 8vo. Die 
Kunstdenkmaler der Provinz Han- 
novers) Jl) "Heit: (Il: Reg. Bez. 
Hildesheim; 38: Der Kreis Marien- 
burg. Bearb. von H. Siebern und 
Kayser w(x, 2099 pp. 14 pls..;\-63 
figs.). 4. Stadt Hildesheim: Kirch- 
liche Bauten. Bearb. von A. Zeller 
(xx, 299 pp.; 47 pls.; 154 figs.). 
Hanover, 1912, Schulze. S8vo. 
Die Kunstdenkmaler der Rhein- 
provinz, herausg. von P. Clemen. 
Viti. tse Dia bt Bd..01 aA bt. etx: 
395 pp.; 29 pls. ; 265 figs.); IX Bd. 
2. Abt. (vi, 285 pp.; 12 pls.; 229 
figs.). Diisseldorf, 1912, Schwann. 
8vo. Die Kunst- und Architek- 
tur-Denkmaler Unterwaldens. Be- 
schrieben von R. Durrer. 30 Bogen. 
Zirich, 1912, Beer & Co. Pp. 465- 
480; ill, 8vo. Die Kunst- und 














Altertums-Denkmale im _  Kodnig- 
reiche Wiirttemberg. Ergauzungs- 
atlas. 29. & »30; Lief. - (10: pls.) 


Esslingen, 1912, Neff. 4to. 


R. Lanz, Der Einfluss des Welthandels 


auf die Kunst. Bern, 1912, Sem- 
minger. Programm. 58 pp. 8vo. 
P. Lauer, Le Palais de Latran. 
Paris, 1912, Leroux. iii, 647 pp.; 
34 pls.; 147 tigs.; plan. 4to.—— 
J. Leisching, Figurale Holzplastik. 
II Bd.: Aus oesterreichischen Mu- 
seen und Kirchen. 1. 2. Lief. 
Vienna, 1912, Schroll. Each fase. 
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20 pls. with text. Folio. E. 
Lemonon, Naples et son _ golfe. 
(** Villes dart célébres.”) Paris, 
1912, Laurens. 176 pp.; 121 figs. 
4to. S. Leo, Die Stiftskirche 
zu Gernrode am Harz und ihre 
Kunstgeschichtliche Bedeutung. 
Quedlinburg, 1912, Schwanecke. 
39 pp.; ill. 8vo.—— Lexikon der 
bildenden Kitinstler Hamburgs, 
Altonas und der naheren Umgebung, 
von E. Rump. Hamburg, 1912, 
Brockets &2Coe vite 110 2pp. an, 
8vo.-—— M. Liefmann, Kunst und 
Heilige. Ein ikonographisches 
Handbuch zur Erklarung der Werke 





der ital. und deutschen Kunst. 
Jena, 1912, Diederichs. 319 pp. 
8vo. 


O. Marucchi, Handbuch der christ- ; 


lichen Archdologie. Deutsch bear- 
beitet von Fridolin Segmiller. 
Einsiedeln u. Waldshut, 1912, Ben- 
ziger. xx, 441 pp. ; 300 figs. 8vo. 
M. 10. —— A. Maskell, Wood Sculp- 
ture. London, 1912, Methuen. xxxii, 
426 pp.; 60 pls. 4to. C. Mau- 
clair, Florence. Paris, 1912, Fonte- 
moing & Co. 160pp.; ill. 4to. —— 
P. Mazzucato, Storia dell’ arte e 
degli artisti. Milan, 1912, Soc. Ed. 








Milanese. 64 pp. 16mo. 16 
Mesnage, L’Afrique  chrétienne, 
évéchés et ruines antiques. D’apreés 


le ms. de Mgr. Toulotte et les dé- 
couvertes archéologiques les plus 
récentes. Paris, 1912, Leroux. xii, 
692 pp... Svo0.. 1bar A. Michel 
et G. Migeon, Le Musée du Louvre: 
Sculptures et Objets d’art du Moyen- 
age, de la Renaissance et des temps 
modernes. Paris, 1912, Laurens. 
172 pp.; 106 figs. 8vo..- Alex- 
ander Van Millingen, see Byzantine 
Research Fund. Miniaturen aus 











Ilandschriften der kgl. Hof- und 
Staatsbibliothek in Mtinchen. Her- 
ausg. von G. Leidinger. I Heft: 
Das Sogenannte Evangeliarium 
Kaiser Ottos III. IL Heft: Fla- 


mischer Kalender (Cod. lat. 23638). 
20 pp. ; 26 pls. Munich, 1912, Riehn 
& Tietze. 23 pp.; 52 pls. Ato. 
A. Mironow, Geschichte der christ- 
lichen Kunst. Kazan, 1911. 
Monumenti storici ed artistici del 








U. Nebbia, 


G. Oberosler, Jr., 





canton Ticino. Punt. 1 (L’ archi- 
tettura, 14 pls.) ; Punt. 2 (La pietra, 
12 pls.); Punt. 3-4 (Il legno, 20 
pls.). Milan, 1912, Hoepli. Folio. 
A. Moschetti, Padova. (‘‘ Italia 





artistica.”) Bergamo, 1912, Istit. 
ital. d’ artigraf. 160 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Les Grands Musées du monde 
illustrés en couleurs. Le Louvre. 
Pub. sous la dir. de M. A. Dayot. 
Fasc. 1-3 (each 6 pls. w. 24 pp. of 
text). Ist series complete in 45 
fasc. Paris, 1912, Lafitte. 4to. 
Musée de Rouen. Catalogue des 
ouvrages de peinture, dessin, sculp- 
ture, et architecture, par E. Pinet. 
Rouen, 1912, Girieud. 231 pp. ; plan. 
8yo. Museo artistico Poldo- 
Pezzoli, Milano, Catalogo Besana, 
Brianza, 1912, Lissoni e figli. xii, 
112 pp.; pl. 18mo.—— Les Musées 
de Saint-Pétersbourg: Galerie cle 
VErmitage, Académie des Beaux- 
Arts. Préf. de L. Reau. Paris, 
1912, Laurens. 36 pls. with text. 
4to. 











La Brianza.  (‘‘ Italia 
artistica.”) Bergamo, 1912, Istit. 
ital. d’ artigraf. 150 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
De Nederlandsche Monumen- 
ten van geschiedenis en Kunst. 
Deel I: De _ provincie Noordbra- 
bant. Eerste Stuk: De voormalige 
baronie van Breda door J. Kalf. 
Utrecht, 1912, Oosthoek. xviil, 
399 pp.; 33 pls.; 335 figs. 4to. 
Guida-storico ar- 
tistica di Verona. Verona, 1912, 
Oberosler. 52 pp.; ill. 16mo. 
Oesterreichische Kunsttopographie. 
Rev. von Max Dvorak. VIII Bad.: 
Die Denkmale des polit. Bezirkes 
Zwettl in Niederoesterreich (ohne 
Stift Zwettl) von P. Buberl (496 
pp.; 19 pls.; 443 figs.; map). IX 
Bd.: Die Kirchlichen Denkmale der 
Stadt Salzburg (mit Ausnahme im 
Nonnberg und St. Peter), von H. 
Tietze. Mit archiv. Beitraigen von 
F. Martin (ix, 316 pp.; 37 pls.; 330 
figs.). Vienna, 1912, Schroll. 4to. 
A. Overmann, Die _ alteren 
Kunstdenkmaler der Plastik, der 
Malerei und des Kunstgewerbes der 
Stadt Erfurt. Erfurt, 1912, Gebri- 
der Richter. lii, 416 pp.; 7 pls.; 
202 figs. 8vo. 











R. Pagenstecher, Unteritalische Grab- 


denkmdaler. Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. 
vii, 142 pp.; 18 pls.; 3 figs. 8vo. 
Palast-Architektur von Ober- 
Italien und Toscana vom XIII- 
XVIII Jahrhundert. V Bd. Her- 
ause. von A. Haupt. 1-2 Lief. 
Berlin, 1912, Wasmuth. 5 pp.; 38 
pls. 4to.——R. Papini, Catalogo 
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della Galleria di Prato Toscano. 
Bergamo, 1912, Istit. ital. d’ arti 
eraf. 84 pp.; 18 figs. 16mo. 
Anna L. Plehn, Farbensymetrie und 
Farbenwechsel. (**Studien zur 
deutschen Kunstgeschichte.”’) 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. v, 90 pp. 
8vo. 





M. j. Rée, Niirnberg. Bielefield, 1912, 


Velhagen & Klasing. 34 pp.; 27 
figs. 8vo. Regesta della chiesa 
di Ravenna. Lecarte dell archivio 
Estense a cura di V. Federici e 
G. Buzzi. (‘‘ Regesta chartarum 
dialing, 9 Vol. 1. Rome,» 1912, 
Loescher. viii, 889 pp. 8vo. —— 
Regestum Senense. Regesten ces 
Urkunden von Siena (‘' Regesta 
chartarum Italiae”). Bearb. von F. 
Schneider. I Bd.: bis zum Frieden 
von Poggibonsi. Rome, 1912, Loe- 
scher. xcv, 458 pp. 8vo. —— Ré- 
pertoire sommaire des documents 
antérieurs 4 1800 conservés dans les 
archives communales. Département 
de VAube. Paris, 1912. Leroux. 
Xxxii, 338. pp.. 8vo. Bertha 
Riehl, Bayerns Donautal, 1000 
Jahre deutscher Kunst. Munich, 
1912, Miiller. xx, 467 pp.; 60 pls. 
8vo.— A. Rossi, Terracina e le 
palude pontina. (‘‘Italia  artis- 








‘ tica.”) Bergamo, 1912, Istit. ital. 


dW’ artigraf. 144pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Royal Palaces of England, Ed. by 
Rk. 8. Rait. London, 1912, Consta- 
ble. vi, 377 pp.; 32 pls. 8vo. 





F. Sarre und F. R. Martin, Die Aus- 


stellunge von Meisterwerken mu- 
hamidanischer Kunst in Munchen 
1910. I Bd.: Miniaturen und Buch- 
kunst; die Teppiche (88 pls. with 
text). IL Bd.: Die Keramik, Die 
Metallarbeiten, Glas und Kristall 
(88 pls. with text). III Bd.: Die 
Stoffe, die Waffen, Holz und Elfen- 
bein (81 pls. with text). Munich, 
1912, Bruckmann. Folio. Z.E. 
Scarabelli, Memorie e documenti di 
belle arti parmigiane. T. I. (1050- 
13840). Parma, 1912. 16mo,.—— K. 
Scheffler, Die Nationalgalerie zu 
Berlin. Ein kritischer Fiihrer. Ber- 
lin, 1912, Cassirer. viii, 295 pp.; 
200 figs. 8vo. O. von Schleinitz, 
London. (‘* Beriihmte Kunststat- 
ten.”) Leipzig, 1912, Seemann. 
xi, 294 pp.; 205 figs. 8vo. Ww. 
M. Schmid, Passau. (‘‘ Beriihmte 
Kunststatten.”) Leipzig, 1912, See- 
mann. vii, 200 pp.; 126 figs. 8vo. 
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——H. Schrobe, Aufsatze und 
Nachweise zur Mainzer Kunstge- 
schichte. Mainz, 1912, Wilckens. 
xi, 260 pp.; 5 pls. 8vo. H. 
Sepp, Bibliographie der bayerischen 
Kunstgeschichte. Nachtrag fiir 
1906-10. (‘* Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte.”) Strassburg, 
1912, Heitz. x, 208 pp. 8vo. 
G. Sergiacomo, Guide complet de 
la basilique de St.-Pierre 4 Rome. 
1912, Bretschneider. 152 pp.; ill. 
16mo. L. Serra, Aquila monu- 
mentale. Rome, 1912, Loescher. 
xvi, 114 pp.; 100 pls. 4to. M. 
Serrano Ortega, Guida de los monu- 
mentos historicos y artisticos de 
los pueblos de la provincia de Se- 
villa. Seville, 1912, Fr. de P. Diaz. 
160 pp.; album of pls. 4to. | ie 
Silli, Le memorie cristiane della 
Campagna Romana. Vol. I: Lavia 
Cornelia. Rome, 1910, Tip. Editrice 
Moderna. 143 pp. 8vo. Stadt 
und Burg Querfurt in Wort und 
Bild. In Verbindung von einigen 
Fachmannern herausg. von R. Jaec- 
kel. 1-4 Lief. (each 1 p.'1 pl.). 
(Complete in 12 fasc.) Querfurt, 
1912, Jaeckel.——H. Stein, Le 
Palais de Justice et la Sainte-cha- 
pelle. Paris, 1912, Longuet. 251 
Dpeeo pis. li figs.s: 3 plans. 
16mo. 




















F. Thiollier, Les Monuments de la 


Loire. Charlieu: Verriéres. Lyon, 
1912, Lardauchet. 32 pp.; 63 pp. 
of figs.  8vo. P. Toesca, La 
Pittura e la miniatura nella Lom- 
bardia, dai pil antichi monumenti 
alla meta del Quattrocento. Milan, 
1912, Hoepli. xii, 598 pp.; 35 pls.; 
481 figs. 4to.— Torino. (‘Italia 
artistica.”) Bergamo, 1912, Istit. 
ital. d’ arti graf. 148 pp.; 2 pls.; 
figs. 8vo. Tolstoj, Vizan- 
tijskija monety. Monnaies byzan- 
tines. Vyp.1. St. Petersburg, 1912, 
Golike & Vilborg. 4to. Topo- 
graphie der hist. und Kunstdenk- 
male im Konigreich Boéhmen von 
der Urzeit bis zum. Anfange des 
XIX Jahrhunderts. XXX: Der 
politische Bezirk Mies. Verfasst 
von J. Kamper und Z. Wirth. (vii, 
370 pp.; 17 pls.; 244 figs.) XXXVI: 
Der politische Bezirk Nachod, ‘von 
Z. Wirth, mit Beitragen von F. 
Machat. (viii, 226 pp.; 11 pls.; 
215 figs.) Leipzig, 1912, Herse- 
mann. 8vo. G. Trecca, Catalogo 
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della Pinacoteca di Verona. Ber- 
gamo, 1912, Istit. ital. d’ arti graf. 
227 pp.; 51 figs. 16mo. 

Urkundenbuch der Abtei Sankt Gal- 
len. Bearb. von P. Biitler und T. 
Schiess. V_ Teil (1412-42), 1-5 
Lief. St. Gallen, 1912, Fehr. Pp. 
1-1000. 4to. Urkundenbuch 
der Stadt und Landschaft Zurich. 
Bearb. von J. Escher und P. 
Schweizer. VIII Bd. Ziirich, 1912, 
Beer & Co. iv, 448 pp. 4to. 

H. Vaughan, Florence and her Treas- 
ures. London, 1912, Methuen. 392 
pp.; ill. 16mo. F. Viborel, Les 
Peintres du Midi. Pref. de C. Mau- 
clair.779: ppst ill. = 8vo0. 

A. J. B. Wace, see Byzantine Re- 
search Fund. M. Wackernagel, 
Basel. (‘* Bertihmte Kunststatten.”’) 
Leipzig, 1912, Seemann. viii, 244 
pp.; 127 figs. 16mo. K. Woer- 
mann, Von Apelles zu _ Bocklin 
und weiter. Gesammelte Kunstge- 
schichtliche Aufsatze, Vortrage und 
Besprechungen. 2 vols. Esslingen, 
1912, Neft. viii, 286, viti, 315 pp. ; 
5 pls. 8vo.——W. Waetzold, Ein- 
fiihrung in die bild. Ktinste. 2 vols. 
Leipzig, 1912, F. Hirt & Sohn. xi, 
371; 116 pp. of figs. 8vo. ——C. 
Wirz, O. 8. B., Die heilige Eucha- 
ristie und ihre Verherrlichung in 
der Kunst. Gladbach, 1912, Kitihlen 
79) Dios er ph Oss flesa evo: 
G. J. Witkowski, I’Art chrétien; 
ses licences. Paris, 1912, J. Schemit. 
xxii, 160 pp.; 4 pls.; 120 figs. 8vo. 

F. Witte, Die Skulpturen der 
Sammlung Schntitgen in KO6ln. 
Berlin, 1912, Verlag f. Kunstw. 
100 pp.; 100 pls. Folio. O. 
Wolff, Tempelmasse. Das Gesetz 
der Proportion in den antiken und 
altchristl. Sakralbauten. Vienna, 
1912, Schroll & Co. vi, 127 pp.; 
82 pls.; 46 figs. 8vo.——A. M. 
Woodward, see Byzantine Re- 
search Fund. —— W. Worringer, 
Die altdeutsche Buchillustration. 
Munich, 1912, R. Piper & Co. 152 
pp.; 105 figs. 8vo. 

Zeitschrift fiir alte und neue Glas- 
malerei und verwandte Gebiete. 
Schriftleitung: J. LL. Fischer, 
Monthly. Munich, 1912, Delphin 
Verlag. 12 pp.; ill. 4to. 


























II. BARLY CHRISTIAN, BY- 
ZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL 


T. D. Atkinson, English and Welsh 


Cathedrals. London, 1912, Meth- 
uen. xXxxv, 370 pp.; all eave, 


J. Baum, Romanesque architecture in 


France. London, 1912, Heinemann. 
250 pp. ; ill. 4to. J. J. Berthier, 
Sainte Sabine & Rome. Vol. Ll: 
Le Couvent. Rome, 1912, Bret- 
schneider. xvi, 764 pp.; 106 pls: 
8vo. R. Borrmann, Aufnah- 
men mittelalterlicher Wand- und 
Deckenmalereien in Deutschland. 
II Bd. 5 Lief. Berlin, 1912, Was- 
muth. 5° pp.> bopls. s4ba, E. 
Bottini Massi, I mosaici di Galla 
Placidia a Ravenna. Saggio di una 
nuova interpretazione. Forli, 1912, 
L. Bordandini. 21 pp.; 4 figs. 8vo. 
A. Broquelet, Nos cathédrales. 
Préf. de M: Barres.) Paris;eiel2, 
Garnier fréres. viii, 508 pp.; ill. 
18mo. J.A. Brutails, Les vieilles 
églises de la Gironde. Bordeaux, 
1912, Féret et fils. xii, 303 pp.; 16 
pls.; tigs. 4to. F. F. Bumpus, 
The Cathedrals and Churches of 
Rome and Southern Italy. London, 
1912, Laurie. 304 pp.; ill. 4to. 




















Les Cathédrales de France, 180 photo- 


graphies, avec des courtes notes, 
par Ed. Arcambeau. In 3 vols. 
Vol. I, Région du Nord (89 pp.; 60 
figs.) ; Vol. If, Région du Centre 
(91; pp.; 00 -figs:).> Paris; -sigta, 
A. Perche. 24mo. L. Cloquet, 
Les Cathédrales et  Basiliques 
latines, byzantines, et romaines du 
monde catholique. Paris, 1912, 
Desclée, de Brouwer & Cie. 352 pp.; 
320 figs. 4to. L’Art monumen- 
tal, style latin. Paris, 1912, Desclée, 
de Brouwer et Cie. 108 pp.; ill. 
8vo. 








E. Delabarre, Les restes du chateau 


de Philippe-Auguste et des arénes 
romaines de Ronen. Rouen, 1912, 
impr... Lo Gye © 2° Die ea ey 
Description <’une série de tapis- 
series gothiques appartenant a J. P. 
Morgan. Paris, 1912, Renouard. 61 
pp. 8vo. Dictionnaire d’Arché- 
ologie Chrétienne et de liturgie, 
publié sous la direction de Dom 
F. Cabrol et de Dom H. Leclercq. 
Fasc. 25, 26, 27 (Chapelle-Chatean).. 
Paris, 1912, Letouzey & Ané. Cols. 
417-1216; figs. 4to.—— A. von 
Dorn, Das Denkmal auf dem Wiener 








A. Hamilton-Thompson, 


BYZANTINE, ETC: ] 


Rathausplatz. Vienna, 1912, Dorn. 
20 pp.;°2 figs. 8vo. E. Faure, 
Histoire de Vart: l’art médiéval. 
Paris, 1912, Floury. 339 pp.; ill. 
8vo. 





Fitzwilliam Museum, Catalogue of the 


mediaeval ivories, enamels, jewel- 
lery,gems, and miscellaneous objects 
bequeathed to the Museum by Frank 


M’Clean. By O. M. Dalton. Cam- 
bridge, 1912, Univ. Press. 1387 pp.; 


27 pls. 8vo. 


R. Gattinoni, Storia del Campanile di 


S. Marco in Venezia. Venice, 1912, 
Tip. libr. Emiliana. xiv, 144 pp.; 
ill. 16mo. A. G6tze, Die alt- 
thiiringischen Funde von Weimar 
(5-7 Jahrb. nach Chr.). Berlin, 1912, 
Wasmuth. v, 72 pp.; 19 pls.; figs. 
4to. ——A. Gosset, Origine archi- 
tecturale de la basilique de Saint- 
Remi de Reims. Reims, 1912, Imp. 
coopérative. 12 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
W. de Griineisen, Le Portrait. 








Traditions hellénistiques et influ- 
ences orientales. Rome, 1912, 
Modes. viii, 110 pp.; 127 figs.; 8 


pls. 4to.——C. Gurlitt, Die Bau- 
kunst Konstantinopels. 7-8 Lief. 
Berlin, 1912, Wasmuth. 65-96 pp.; 
50 pls. Folio. 

Military 
Architecture in England during the 
Middle Ages. London, 1912, 
H. Frowde. xxi, 384 pp.; 200 figs. 
8vo. H. Hastung, Ziele und Er- 
gebnisse der Italienischen Gotik. 
Berlin, 1912. W. Ernst & Sohn. 
iv, 83 pp.; 282 figs. 8vo.— 
G. Humann, Zur Geschichte der 
Karoling. Kunst. (‘‘ Studien zur 
deutschen  Kunstgeschichte’’). 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. v, 42 pp.; 
16 figs. 8vo. 





O. F. Jossier, Monographie des vi- 


traux de Saint Urbain de Troyes. 
Troyes, 1912, Nouel. xii, 268 pp.; 
ill. 8vo. 


R. de Lasteyrie, L’Architecture reli- 


gieuse en France a l’époque romane. 
Paris, 1912,’ Picard. vii, 750 pp.; 
731 figs. 4to. M. Laurent, Les 
Ivoires prégothiques conservés en 
Belgique. Brussels, 1912, Vromant 
& Cie. 158 pp.; 47 figs. and pls. 
8vo.—— E. de Leguina, Arte anti- 
quo, Arquetas hispano-arabes. Ma- 
drid, 1912, Imp. Espafiola, 244 pp. 
16mo. —— N. P. Likhachev, La 
signification historique des icones 
peintes italo-grecques (text in 
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Russian). St. Petersburg, 1912, 
Soc. Impr. russe d’archéologie. viii, 
256 + 52 pp.; 8 pls. ; 480 figs. Folin. 


Machmar, Die Tragheimer Kirche zu 


Kine bau- 
Studie. 
Kunst- 

1912; 


Konigsberg in Preussen. 

und  kunstgeschichtliche 
(‘Studien zur deutschen 
geschichte.”’) Strassburg, 
Heitz. 79 pp.; 82 pls.; figs. 8vo. 
——C. Martin, L’Art roman en 
France: l’Architecture et la décora- 





tion. IL° série, fase. 3-5 (and last, 
each fasc. 16 pls.). Paris, 1912, Ch. 
Eggimann. Folio. C. Mauss, 


Eglise du Saint-Sépulcre 4 Jéru- 
salem. I: Les deux Portes occiden- 
tales et la chapelle de Sainte-Marie; 
IL: Recherche de la mesure ouvriére 
du Saint-Sépulcre et conséquences 
de cette recherche. Paris, 1912, 
Leroux. 65 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
B. Meier, Die romanischen Portale 
zwischen Weser und Elbe. Heidel- 
berg, 1912, Winter. 75 pp.; 21 pls. 
4to. 





H. T. Oberman, De onde Christelijke 


Sarkophagen en hem godsdienstige 
beteekenis. The Hague, 1912, Nij- 
hoff. viii, 158 pp.; 12 pls. 4to. 


Louise Pillion, Les sculpteurs fran- 


cais du XIII® siécle (‘‘ Maitres de 
VArt”). Paris, 1912, Plon-Nourrit 
& Cie. 272 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 
Abbé Pilté, Les Peintures murales 
de V’église de Lavardin. Venddme, 
1912, Launay & Fils. 22 pp.; 3 pls. 
8vo. Les Pinturas murales cata- 
lanes. Fasc. III: S. Climent de 
Tahull, Sta. Maria de Tahull, Sta. 
Maria de Bohi, Sta. Maria d’Anev, 
S. Pere de Burgal. Barcelona, 1912, 
Instit. d@Estudio Catalano. pp. 25- 
49; ‘figs.;7 pis. 4to. A. K. 
Porter, The Construction of ]om- 
bard and Gothic Vaults. London, 
1912, Frowde. 8vo.——J. Puig y 
Cadafalch, A de Falguera, & J. 
Goday y Casals: L’Arquitectura 
romanica a catalunya. Vol. II: 
L’Arquitectura romanica fina et los 
darreries del seglo XI. Barcelona, 
1912, Institut d’estudis catalans. 
640 pp.; 508 figs. 4to. 











F. Rintelen, Giotto und die Giotto- 


Apokryphen. Munich, 1912, Miiller. 
Villy -covepp.. -20 pls. Svo- 
J. Roosval, Die Kirchen Gothlands. 
Kin Beitrag zur mittelalterlichen 
Kunstgeschichte Schwedens.  Leip- 
zig, 1912, Seeman. 231 pp.;_ ill. 
8vo. 
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R. N. Sauvage, L’Abbaye de Saint- 
Martin de ‘Troarn au diocése de Ill. RENAISSANCE ; 
Bayeux, des origines au XVI¢ siecle | E. Abraham, Niirnberger Malerei der 
(Thesis). Caen, 1912, Jonan. 524 2. Halfte des 15. Jahrh. (‘‘ Studien 
pp.; 7 pls.; 5plans.; 2maps. 4to. zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte.”) 
—lLe Fonds de l’abbaye de Saint- Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. vii, 301 
Etienne de Caen aux archives du pp.; 15 pls. 8vo. C. Achard, 
Calvados (Suppl. Thesis). Caen, Le sculpteur berrichon Jean Baffier. 
1912, Delesques. xxiii, 60 pp. 4to. Paris, 1912, Blond & Co. 32 pp.; 

J. Schinnerer, Die Grundziige 12pls. 16mo. C. Annibaldi, Un 

der gotischen Baukunst. Leipzig, affresco lauretano giofttesco e il culto 

1912, Voistlander. 96 pp. ; 56 pls. ; della Santa Casa in Jesi. (Sec. xiv— 

5 figs. 16mo. W. M. Schmid, xix.) Citta di Costello, 1912, Lapri. 

Das Grab der K6nigin Gisela von Li, orig 

Ungarn, Gemahlin Stephans I des| Filippo Baldinucci, Vita des Giov. 

Heiligen. 35 pp.; 16 figs. 4to. Lorenzo Bernini, Mit Uebersetzung 














Aus’m Weerth, 





P. Sixtus, Notiones archeologiae 
christianae, disciplinis theologicis 
coordinatae. Volysliy Pareritl: 
Sculptilia musiva, picturae sacrae 
‘¢ miniaturae,” instrumentum domes- 
ticum, textilia, supellex sacra, nu- 


mismata, vestimenta  liturgica. 
Roma, 1912, Desclée & Co. 478 pp.; 


8vo. E. von Sydow, Die Ent- 
wicklung des figuralen Schmucks 
der christl. Altar-Antependia und 
Retabula bis zum 14 Jahrh. (‘‘ Zur 
Kunstgeschichte des Auslandes.”) 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. xv, 127 
pp.; 18 pls. 8vo. 

Suzanne Turgis, La Tapisserie-bro- 
derie de Bayeux et son auteur, la 
reine Mathilde. Bayeux, 1912, 
Tostain. 134 pp.; ill. 16mo. 





G. Vasari, Vita di Niccola e Giovanni 


Pisani, scultori e architetti, con in- 
troduzione, note e bibliogratfia di 
I. B. Supino. Florence, 1912, Bem- 





porad & figlio. 60 pp.; 10 pls. 
16mo. Voss. Die Thiringer 


Holzschnittkunst des Mittelalters 
insbesondere die Werke der Saal- 
felder Bildschnitzschule. Saalfeld, 
1912, Hopf. 66 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
Fundgruben der 
Kunst und Ikonographie in den 
Elfenbeinarbeiten des christl. 
Altertums und Mittelalters in 35 
Tafeln. Weerth’s nachgelassenes 
Werk, herausg. von F. Witte. 
Bonn, 1912, Haustein. iii, 4 pp.; 
55 pls. Folio. W. Worringer, 
Formprobleme der Gotik. Munich, 
1912, PipergadCo.- 127 -ppreae 25 
pls. 8vo. 





G. Zucchini, Il Palazzo del podesta 


di Bologna: nuovi documenti e note. 
Bologna, 1912, Beltrami. 130 pp.; 
10 pls. 8vo. 














und Kommentar. von Alois Riegl, aus 
seinem Nachlasse heransg. von A, 
Burda und O. Pollak. Vienna, 1912, 
Schroll & Co, ,¥, 284 pp.; 30 pls. 
8vo.——G. Balestra, La fontana 
pubblica di Giulio III e il palazzo di 
Pio IV sulla via Flaminia. Rome, 
1912, Loescher. 91 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
M. Barrés, Greco ou le secret 
de Toléde. Paris, 1912, Emile-Paul. 
189 pp.; 24 pls. 16mo.—— J, Bas- 
chet, Histoire de la peinture; les 
grands maitres francais. Paris, 
1912, Per Lamm. 6547 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
P. Bautier, Juste Sustermanns, 
peintre des Médicis. (‘* Grands ar- 
tistes des Pays Bas.’’) Brussels, 
1912, G.. Van Oest & Co. 139 pp.; 
32 pls. 16mo.—— G. Beaume, Michel 
Ange. | Paris, 1912, Louis-Michaud. 
200 pp.; 45 pls. 16mo. Mrs. 
Bell, Mantegna. (‘‘ Masterpieces in 
Colours.”) London, 1912, Jack. 80 
pp.; 8 pls. 8vo.——L. Beltrami, 
Vita di Aristotile di Bologna. Bolo- 
gna, 1912, Beltrami. , 130 pp. 8vo. 
de Benedetti, Palazzi e ville 
realid’ Italia. Florence, 1912, Alinari. 
198 pp. ; 137 pls. 8vo. —— K. Birch- 
Hirschfeld, Die Lehre von der 
Malerei im Cinquecento, Rome, 
1912, Frank & Co. 114 pp. 8vo. 
R. Blomfield, A History of 
French Architecture from the reign 
of Charles VIII till the death of 
Mazarin. 2 vols. London, 1912, 
Bell. 202, 184 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
A. Blum, Mantegna. (‘‘ Les grands 
artistes.”) Paris, 1912, Laurens. 
128 pp.; 24pls. 8vo. W. Bode, 
Die italienischen Bronzestatuetten 
der Renaissance. III Bd., Berlin, 
1912, Cassirer. 30 pp.;* (86 pls. 
Folio. M. von Boehn,: Lorenzo 
Bernini, seine Zeit, sein Leben, sein 


























RENAISSANCE | 


Werk. (‘‘Kunstler-Monographien.”) 
Bielefeld, 1912, Velhagen & Klas- 
ing. 113 pp.; 84 figs. 8vo. H. 
Brandt, Die Anfinge der deutschen 
Landschaftmalerei im XIV. und 
XV. Jahrh. ( Studien zur deutschen 
Kunstgeschichte.”) Strassburg, 
1912, Heitz. viii, 222 pp.; 24 pls. 
8vo. -—— Agnes Branting, Das gold- 
ene Gewand der Konigin Margareta 
in der Domkirche zu Upsala. Leip- 
zig, 1912, N. Peterson. 27 pp.; 6 
pls.; figs.  4to. Breughel le 
Vieux. (‘‘Les peintres illustres.”) 
Paris, 1912, Lafitte. 84 pp.; 8 pls. 
8vo. L. Brieger, Francisco de 
Goya. (‘'L’Artetle Beau.”) Paris, 
1912, Lib. artistique intern. 80 pp.; 

















72 figs. Ato. H. Brockhaus, 
Michelangelo und die Medici-Kapelle. 
Leipzig, 1912, Brockhaus. viii, 118 
pp.; 35 pls. 8vo. 

Catalogo del Museo del Greco de 
Toledo. Madrid, 1912, J. Blass 
Veh aye pp.;- 37. pls. Svo. 


La Chapelle royale de Versailles 
(1698-1710). Recueil complet de 
toutes ses sculptures, peintures 
et motifs décoratifs, publié sous 
la direction de P. de Nolhac. 
Fasc. 1 (21 pls.). Complete in 8 
fasc. Versailles, 1912, Bourdier. 
Folio. —— Les Chefs-d’ceuvre de 
Benozzo Gozzoli (1420-1497). Paris, 
1912, A. Perche. London, Gowans & 
Gray. 66 pp.; 60 figs. 24mo. Les 
Chefs-d’ceuvre de Metsu (1630?- 
1667). Paris, 1912, A. Perche. Lon- 
don, Gowans & Gray. 66 pp.; 60 figs. 
' 24mo. Collection Marcell de 
Nemes, Budapest. Vol. I.: Les 
onze Greco. Vienna, 1912, Halm & 
Goldmann. 11 pls. withtext. Folio. 
Albert S. Cook, The date of the 
Ruthwell and Bewcastle Crosses. 
Transactions of the Connecticut 
Academy of Arts and Sciences, Vol. 
17, pls. 213-361. New Haven, 1912, 
Yale University Press. 149, iii pp.; 
34 figs. 8vo. Le | Corrége 
(‘* Peintres illustres”). Paris, 1912, 
Lafitte. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 
Correspondance de Nicolas Poussin, 
publiée d’aprés les originaux par Ch. 
Jouanny. Paris, 1912, J. Schemit. 
<Vis pou DD..ovo.-—— R. H.. Cust, 
Benvenuto Cellini. London, 1912, 
Methuen. xi, 187 pp.; 33pls. 8vo. 

















Denkmaler der Baukunst, 33 Lief. 


Deutscher Barock. 
Ernst & Sohn. 


Berlin, 1912, 
13 pls. —— Descri- 
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zione delle opere esequite in Arezzo 
da Giorgio Vasari. Arezzo, 1912, 
Sinatti. .63 pp.; 27 pls. 8vo. 
Les Dessins d’archéologie de Roger 
de Gaigniéres publiés ... par J. 
Guibert. Fase. 1. (Tombeaux.) 
Complete in 25 fasc. Paris, 1912, 
Berthaud. 100 pls. 4to. Ll. 
Dimier, Les Primitifs frangais. 
(‘‘Les grands artistes.”) Paris, 
A9i2 Laurens. 127. pps, 24. pls. 
8vo. F. Di Pietro, I Disegni del 
Andrea del Sarto negli Uffizi, with 
French translation. Siena, 1912, 
Lazzeri. 24,108 pp.; ill. 4to. 
The Drawings in the Royal Gallery 














of the Uffizi-at Florence. Parts I 
& Il. (Each 25 pls.) Florence, 
1912, Olschki. Folio. G. Drey- 





fous, L’ceuvre de Jan Vermeer de 
Delft, dit Van der Meer de Delft 
(1632-1675). Paris, 1912, Floury. 
32 pp. 8vo.—— Albrecht Diirer, 
his engravings and wood-cuts. 
(‘Great engravers.”) London. 
1912, Heinemann. 66 pp. of figs. 
8vo. - Albert Durer (‘‘ Peintres 
illustres”). Paris, 1912, Lafitte. 80 
pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. —— Albrecht Diirer’s 
Briefe, Tagebiicher und Reime, 
herausg. von H. Wolff. Leipzig, 
1912, Voigtlander. 122 pp.; 12 pls. 
16mo. —— Direr’s Schriftlicher 
Nachlass in Uebersetzung und mit 





Erklarungen herausg. von G. A. 
Weber. Regensburg, 1912, Pustet. 
219 pp. 8vo. 


H. Egger, ROmische Veduten. Hand- 


zeichnungen aus dem 15-18 
Jahrhundert. I Bd. Vienna, 1912, 
Wolfram & Co. 50 pp.;; 115 pls. 


Folio. Evelyn, Piero della Fran- 
cesca. Citta di Castello, 1912, Lapi. 
180 pp.; ill. 8vo.—— L’Exposition 
de la Miniature 4 Bruxelles en 1912. 

. Notices descriptives par le 
baron H. Kerwyn de Lettenhove, 
etc. M. de Bousies, G. C. William- 
son, P. A. Lemoisne, K. Purgold, 
et P. Lambotte. Brussels, 1912, 
Givan Oest & Cie. xxxii, 128 pp.; 
66 pls. 4to. 





Cte. de Fels, Ange-Jacques Gabriel, 


premier architecte du roi Louis XV. 
Paris, .1912, Emile-Paul. 212 pp.; 
44 pls. 4to. Fierens-Gevaert, 
La Peinture en Belgique. Les Prim- 
itifs flamands. T. IV: Réalistes et 
Romanisants du XVI¢ siécle. Brus- 
sels, 1912, G. van Oest & Cie. 4to. 
—— J. L. Fischer, Alte glasgemalde 
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im Schloss Hohenschwangan. Her- 
ausg. von O. Zettler. Munich, 1912, 
Delphin-Verlag. 94 pp.; 85 figs. 
8vo. E. Flechsig, Sachsische 
Bildnerei und Malerei im 14. Jahrh. 
bis zur Reformation. 3  Lief.: 
Chemnitz und Zwickau. Leipzig, 
1912, Klinkhardt & Biermann. 13 
pp.; 37 pls. Folio. —— H. Focillon, 
Benvenuto Cellini. (‘‘ Les grands 
artistes.” Paris, 1912, Laurens. 
128 “pp. | 24 plse ovo. Le de 
Fourcaud, Hieronymus van Aken, 
dit Jéréme Bosch. Paris, 1912, 
Baranger fils. 32 pp.; 17 figs. 4to. 
F. Frankl, Die Glasmalerei der 
15. Jahrh. in Bayern und Schwaben. 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. xi, 234 pp.; 
18 pls. 8vo.——W. Friedlander, 
Das Kasius Pius IV. (‘* Kunstge- 
schichtliche Forschungen.”)  Leip- 
zig, 1912, Hiersemann. x, 189 pp.; 
figs.; 40 pls. 4to. 











G. Galland, Eine Diirer-Erinnerung 


romantischen Berlin. 
(‘*Studien zur deutschen Kunst- 
geschichte.”) Strassburg, 1912, 
Heitz. 34 pp.; 4 pls.; fig. 8vo. 
— Hohenzollern und Oranien. Neue 
Beitrage zur Geschichte der nieder- 
landischen Beziehungen im 17. und 
18. Jahrh. und Anders. (‘* Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte.”) 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. vi, 266 
pp. 8vo. F. Gentzendorf, Bilder 
aus der italienischen Renaissance. 
(‘‘ Bilder aus der Kunst aller Zei- 
ten.”) I. Teil. Steglitz, Berlin, 1912, 
Neue photog. Gesellschaft. 20. pis. 
with text. 8vo.—— Lorenzo Ghi- 
berti, Denkwiirdigkeiten (i commen- 
tarii). Zum ersten Male nach der 
Handschrift der Biblioteca Nazio- 
nale in Florenz vollstandig herausg. 
und erléutert von J. Schlosser. 2 
vols. Berlin, 1912, Bard. xi, 241 
and hi, 218 pps; plas Gigs, oaeNrn, 
L. Gilet, Histoire artistique 
des ordres mendicants. Etude sur 
Vart religieux en Europe du XVIe 
au XVIIe siécle. Paris, 1912, Lau- 
rens. viii, 376 pp.; 12 pls. 8vo. 
P. Glaser, 6 Unbekannte 
Griinewald im_ stddtischen hist. 
Museum zu Frankfurt? Frankfurt 
a/M., 1912, Diesterweg. 23 pp.; 7 
pls. 8vo. F. Gnecchi, I meda- 
glioni romani, descritti ed illustrati. 
Milan, 1912, Hoepli. Ixviii, 84, 159 
et 234 pp.; 162 pls. 4to.——F. 
Goldschmidt, Pontormo, Rosso und 


aus dem 
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Bronzino. Ein Versuch zur Ge- 
schichte der  Raumdarstellung. 
Leipzig, 1912, Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann. |v, ‘256: pps 41 le plsssee wae 
—— VV. Goloubew, Les Dessins de 
Jacopo Bellini au Louvre et au 
British Museum. 1'¢ partie [Brit. 
Mus.]. (2d part already published.) 
Brussels, 1912, G. van Oest & Cie. 
5 pp.; 184 pls. Folio. Fran- 
cisco Goya. (‘‘Great Engravers.”) 
London, 1912, Heinemann. 64 pp. 
of figs. 8vo. ——G. Gronau, Gior- 
gione da Castelfranco. Stuttgart, 
1912,Spemann. &pp.; 14pls. 4to. 
——oO. Grosso e A. Pettorelli, Ge- 
nova. I disegni del Palazzo Bianco. 
Milan, 1912, Alfieri & Lacroix. 100 
pls. with text. 16mo.—— Mathias 
Grunewald, Gemialde und Zeichnung- 
en. Herausg. von H. A. Schmid. 
I Teil: Supplement (iv pp.; 7 pls. 
Folio); IL Teil: Textband (viii, 
396 pp.;.5 pls.; 12 figs.  4to). 
Strassburg, 1912, Heinrich. —— 
Maria Grunewald, Das Kolorit in 
der venezianischen Malerei. Ber- 
lin, 1912, Cassirer. 238 pp. 8vo. 
J. Guiffrey, La Peinture fran- 








caise. I: Les Primitifs. Fasc. 2 
et 38 (and last, each 20 pls.). 
Paris, 1912, Eggimann. Folio. 


O. Hach, Lucas Cranach. (‘* Deutsche 


Kunsthefte.”) Stuttgart, 1912, Mil- 
ler. 40 pp.; 56 figs.” 8vo, 
Handzeichnungen alter Meister im 
Stadelschen Kunstinstitut. 5-10 
Lief. (and last). Each fasc. 10 pls. 
Frankfurt a/M., 1912, Stadelsches 
Kunstinstitut. Folio. Hand- 
zeichnungen Hans Holbeins des 








Jiingeren. Herausg. von A. Ganz. 
1-5 Lief. (Each 10pls.) Complete 
in 50 fase. Berlin, 1912, Bard. —— 


E. Hanfstaengl, Hans Stethaimer. 
Eine Studie zur spatgotischen Ar- 
chitektur Altbayerns.  (‘‘ Kunst- 





geschichtliche Monographien.”’) 
Leipzig, 1912, Hiersemann. viii, 
51° pp.; 24 pis. 8vo. ‘* Der 


Haussradt.” Ein Basler Gedicht 
vom Jahre 1569 im Faksimile 
Drucke herausg. mit einer Einl. 
von E. Major. Strassburg, 1912, 
Heitz. 14 and 8 pp. 8vo. L. 
Hautecceur, Rome et la renaissance 
de l’antiquité 4 la fin du XVIII°¢ 








siécle. Paris, 1912, Fontemoing & 
Cie. viii, 316 pp.; 44 pls. 8vo. 
M. Hauvette, Le Sodoma. 


(‘*Grands artistes.”) Paris, 1912, 
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Laurens. 128 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 
F. Herbet, L’ancien Fontaine- 
bleau. Fontainebleau, 1912, Imp. 
M. Bourges. xxii, 539 pp.; 12 figs.; 
2. plans. 8vo. W. Hes, Am- 
brosius Holbein (‘*Studien zur 
deutschen  Kunstgeschichte”). 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. viii, 174 
Die. oo pls.; 33° figs. 8vo. 
Histoire de l’art depuis les pre- 
miers temps chrétiens jusqu’éa nos 
jours. Ouvrage publié sous la di- 
rection de A. Michel. T. IV. La 
Renaissance. Seconde partie. Paris, 
1912, Colin. Pp. 491-1008; pls. 
vii-xi; figs. 343-669.  8vo. : 
Hofmann, Die Kupferstiche des 
Meisters P P. Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte d. italienischen Kupfer- 
stiches. Vienna, 1912, Gesellschaft 
fiir vervielfaltigende Kunst. 19 pp.; 
S, -pls. ~Yolio, T. Hofmann, 
Raffael in seiner Bedeutung als 
Architekt. Bd. IV: Vatikanischer 
Palast. Unter Mitwirkung von W. 
Amelung und Fr. Weege. Leipzig, 
1911, Gilbert. 252 pp.; 81 pls.; 
147 figs. M. 100. C. Hofstede 
de Groot, Beschreibendes und Krit- 
isches Verzeichnis der Werke der 
hervorragendesten hollandischen 
Maler des XVII Jahrhunderts. IV 
Bd. Esslingen, 1912, Neff. vii, 
11, 741 pp. 8vo.—— Hans Holbein 
der Jiingere, Des Meisters Gemialde 
in 252 Abbildungen. Herausg. von 
P. Ganz. Stuttgart, 1912, Deutsche 
Verlags-anstalt. xl, 259 pp.; 252 
fos? Svo0. Hollandische Pa- 
trizierhauser. 40 Tafeln mit 
beschr. Text von S. Miller und 
W. Vogelsang. The Hague, 1912, 
Nijhoff. 48 pp.; 40 pls. 4to. —— 
C. J. Holmes, Notes on the Art of 
Rembrandt. London, 1912, Chatto 
& Windus. xxi, 258 pp.; 45 pls. 
8vo. A. Holtmeyer, Hessische 
Rathauser. Marburg, 1912, N. G. 
Elwert Nachf. Ixvii pp.; 44 figs.; 
80 pp. of figs. 8vo. G. Hon- 
dard, Les Chateaux. royaux de 
Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 1124-1789. 
T. IL: Le Domaine royal de 1539 a 
1680. Chateau de la Renaissance, 
chateau de la Muette, chateau neuf 
d’Henrill. Saint-Germain-en-Laye, 
1912, Mirvault. Pp. 161-272 and 1- 
63; ill, 4to.—E. Hutton, Peru- 
gino (** Popular Library of Art”). 
London, 1912, Duckworth. 250 pp.; 
50 pls. 16mo. 
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Inventaire générale des dessins du 
Musée du Louvre et du Musée de 
Versailles (Ecole frangaise).  T. 
VI (Gaultier-Ingres). Paris, 1912, 
Eggimann. 144 pp.; 556 figs. 4to. 

H. Jantzen, Rembrandt. Bielefeld, 
1912, Velhagen & Klasing. 33 pp.; 
4 pls.; 31 figs. 8vo. C. Justi, 
Bonner Vortrige. Bonn, 1912, 
Georgi. 62 pp.; 1l pls. 8vo. 

P. Kautzsch, Der Mainzer LBildhauer 
Hans Backoffen und seine Schule. 
Leipzig, 1912, Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann. iv, 96 pp.; 20 pls. 8vo. 
——S. Killermann, Die Miniaturen 
im Gebetbuche Albrechts V. von 
Bayern (1574). Ein Beitrag zur 
Geschichte und der Insekten- und 
Pflanzenkunde (‘‘ Studien zur deut- 
schen Kunstgeschichte”). Strass- 
burg, 1912, Heitz. -xi,°90) pp. 329 
pls. 8vo. H. von Kleinmayer, 
Die deutsche Romantik und die 
Landschaftsmalerei (‘* Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte ”). 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. 64 pp.; 
8vo. P. G. Konody, Filippo 
Lippi (‘‘Masterpiecesin Colours”). 
London, 1912, Jack. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 
8vo. R. H. Krommes, Studien 
zu Federigo Barocci  (‘‘ Beitrige 
zur Kunstgeschichte”). Leipzig, 
1912, Seeman. 1380 pp.; 4 pls. 8vo. 

W. Kurth, Die Darstellung des 
Nackten im  Quattrocento von 

- Florenz (Dissertation). Berlin, 
1912, Streisand. 120 pp. 8vo. 

A. Lauterbach, Die Renaissance in 
Krakau. Munich, 1912, Reutsch. 
DISD). -aaes. so epls. 22 BVO: 
H. Lemonnier, L’art francais au 
temps de Louis XIV (1561-1690). 
Paris, 1912, Hachette. x, 354 pp.; 
35 pls. 16mo.—— Leonardo da 
Vinci (‘‘I maestri della pittura’’). 
Bergamo, 1912, Istit. ital. d’ arti 
graf. 4pp.; 10 pls. 4to. — Quaterni 
d’ anatomia. I: 13 fogli della Royal 
Library di Windsor: Respirazione, 
Cuore, Visceri abdominali. Pubb. 
da C. L. Vangenstein, A. Fonahn, 
H. Hopstock, Con trad. inglese e 
tedesca. Christiania, 1912, Dybroad. 
xiv, 35 pp. Folio. —— H. C. Levis, 
A descriptive Bibliography of the 
most important books in the English 
language relating to the art and 
history of engraving and to the 
collecting of prints. London, 1912, 
Ellis. xx, 572 pp.; 47 figs. 4to. 

Le Livre des Fontaines de 
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Rouen: manuscrit de J. L. Lieur, 
1524-1525, publié intégralement par 
Vabbé V. Sanson. 3 vols. Paris, 
1912, Champion. 81 pp.; 100 pls. ; 
plan. 4to & Folio. Le Livre 
Rouge de l’évéché de Bayeux, manu- 
scrit du XV® siecle, publié pour la 
premiére fois av. introd. et tables, 





par E. Angquetil. T. II. Bayeux, 
1912, J. Tueboenf. ix, 418 pp. 8vo. 
——Luini (1512-1532), Materiale 
di Studio, raccolto a cura di L. Bel- 
trami. Milan, 1912, Allegretti. 
618 pp.; 440 figs. 8vo. 


H. Macfall, A History of Painting. 
Vol. VIL: The British Genius (3854 
pp.¢ js “Vol. VII (and tast): 
The Modern Genius (358 pp.; ill.). 
London, 1912, Jack. Ato. 
G. Magni, Il barocco a Roma nell 
architettura e nella scultura decora- 








tiva. Vol. 1b:Palazzi. ‘Turin; 12; 
Crudo. 116 pls. 8vo. Andrea 
Mantegna (‘‘Maestri della Pit- 


tura”). Bergamo, 1912, Istit. ital. 
d’ arti graf. 4 pp.; 10 pls. 16mo. 
— Andrea Mantegna and the Italian 
Pre-Raphaelite Engravers (‘‘ Great 
Engravers”). London, 1912, Heine- 
mann. 64 pp.; 7 figs. 8vo. 
Allan Marquand, Della Robbias in 
America. Princeton, 1912, Princeton 
University Press (London, Henry 
Frowde, Oxford University Press). 
xiv, 184 pp.; 72 pls. 4to. $4.50 
net. (Princeton Monographs in Art 
and Archaeology 1.) C. Martin, 
La Renaissance en France: Varchi- 
tecture et la décoration. I série, 
fasc. 25 (and last, each 20 pls.). 
Paris, 1912, Ch. Eggimann. Folio. 
H. Martin, Le Boccace de Jean 
sans Peur. Reproduction des 150 
miniatures du ms. 5193 de la Bibl. 
del’Arsenal. Brussels, 1912, G. van 
Oest & Cie. 86 pp.; 39 pls. 4to. 
A. L. Mayer, El Greco, eine 
Einfiihrung in das Leben und Wir- 
ken des Domenico Theotocopuli 
genannt el Greco. Munich, 1912, 
Delphin-Verlag. 91 pp.; 50 figs. 
8vo.— Die Sevillaner Malerschule. 
Leipzig, 1912, Klinkhardt & Bier- 
mann. Xii, 226 pp.; 60 pls. 8vo. 
Hans Memling, Der Schrein 
der heiligen Ursulaund andere Werke 
des Meisters im Johannes Hospital 
zu Brigge, 15 Tafeln in den Farben 
der Originale. Herausg. unter der 
Leitung von Scato de Vries und Pol 
de Mont. Lief. 2-3 (and last, each 
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5 pls. with text). Leipzig, 1912, 
Seemann, Folio. V. J. Mestral, 
La Sculpture a Véglise de Brou. 
Paris, 1912, Ch. Massin. 8 pp.; 46 
pls. Folio. A. Micha, Les 
Peintres illustres de Vancien pays 
de Liége. Liége, 1912, Thone. 150 
pp.; pls. 8vo. Des Michelag- 
niolo Buonarroti Handzeichungen. 
Herausg. und mit kritischem appa- 
rate versehen von K. Frey. Lief. 
19-30 (and last). Berlin, 1912, Bard. 
pp. 125-137; 40 pls. 4to. 
Michelangelo Buonarroti (‘‘Maestri 
della scoltura”). Bergamo, 1912, 
Istit. ital. d’ arti graf. 4 pp.; 10 
pls. 16mo. A. Moschetti, Pa- 
dova (Italia artistica 65). Bergamo, 
1912. 160 pp.; 198 figs, 4to. 

















Niederlandische Meister in dem Rijks- 


museum zu Amsterdam. Reprod. 
in den Orig.-Farben unter Zusicht 
und mit beschr. Text von W. Stren- 
hoff. Deutsche Uebersetzung von 
M. D. Henkel. I Serie: Alte Meister, 
3. Lief. Amsterdam, 1912, S. Bak- 
ker.. 4 pp.; 3 pls. Folio. 
P. de Nolhac, Histoire du Chatean 
de Versailles. Versailles sous 
Louis XLV; Doth Parise 
Emile-Paul. 255 pp.; ill. 4to. 





L’CEuvre gravé d’Adrien van Ostade. 


Reprod. de planches orig. dans leurs 
états successifs, avec cat. rais. par 
D. Rovinski & N. Tchétchouline 
(Text in French & Russian); 
Leipzig, 1912, Hiersemann. 20 pp.; 
102 pls. Folio. —— L’CEuvre des 
grands artistes italiens, collationnée 





par C. Ricch I: Pierre della 
Francesca. Rome, 1912, Anderson. 
64 pls. Folio. F. Ohmann, 


Architektur und Kunstgewerbe der 
Barockzeit, des Rococo und Empires 
aus Oesterreich-Ungarn. II Serie, 
4 Lief. Vienna, 1912, Schroll & Co. 
25 pis. . Folio. A. P. Oppe, 
Sandro Botticelli (‘‘ Arundel Li- 
brary”). London, 1912, Hodder & 
Stoughton. 68 pp.; 25 pls. 4to. 





J. Pannier, un architecte frangais au 


commencement du XVII°_ siécle. 
Jacques de Brosse. Paris, 1912, Ch. 
Eggimann. 282 pp.; ill. 4to. —— 
B. Patzak, Die Renaissance- und 
Barockvilla in Italien. I Bd.: Pal- 
ast und Villa in Toscana. Versuch 
einer Entwicklungsgeschichte. 1. 
Buch: Die Zeit des Werdens. Leip- 
zig, 1912, Klinkhardt & Biermann. 
vii, 1138 and 38 pp.; 73 pls.; figs. 
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Péladan, Frans Hals 

Paris, 1912, Manzi, 
Joyant & Co. 173 pp.; 4 pls.; figs. 
4to. A. Philippi, Der Begriff der 
Renaissance. Daten zu _ seiner 
Geschichte. Leipzig, 1912, See- 
mann. viii, 147 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 
E. M. Phillips, The Venetian 
School. of Painting. London, 1912. 
Macmillan. Ill. 8vo. A. Pichon, 
Fra Angelico (‘* Maitres de ’Art”’). 
Paris, 1912," Vlon-Nourrit. & Co. 
208 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. S. Pier- 
ron, Les Mostaert (‘‘Grands ar- 
tistes des Pays-Bas”). Paris, 1912, 
G. van Oest & Cie. 159 pp.; 32 pls. 
8vo. H. Popp, Die Architektur 
der Barock- und Rokokozeit in 


ee 
(1580 ?-1666). 




















Deutschland und der Schweiz. 
Stuttgart, 1912, Hofmann. xv, 287 
pp.; 454 figs. 4to. C. Poupeye, 


Nicolas van der Veken, sculpteur 
malinois du XVIIe siécle. Malines, 
1912, L. & A. Godenne. 66 pp.; ill. 





8vo. Nicolas Poussin (‘‘ Les 
Peintres illustres”). Paris, 1912, 
Laitte. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 8vo. 


T. M. Rees, Welsh Painters, Engrav- 
ers, Sculptors, 1527-1911. London, 
1912, Welsh Pub. Co. 188 pp.; ill. 
8vo. Rembrandt’s Etchings, An 
Essay apd Catalogue, with some 
notes on the Drawings by A. M. 
Hind. London, 1912, Methuen. xi, 
185 pp.; 364 figs. 8vo. Rem- 
brandt. Original Drawings repro- 
duced in the Colours of the Originals. 
Ed. formerly by F. Lippmann, now 
by C. Hofstede de Groot. 4th series, 
The Hague, 1912, Nijhoff. 100 pls. 
Folio. M. Reymond, Brunel- 
leschi et architecture de la Renais- 











sance italienne au XV®°_  siécle. 
(‘Les grands artistes”). Paris, 


1912, Laurens. 128 pp.; 24 pls. 8vo. 
——C. Ricci, L’ Architettura e la 
decorazione barocca in Italia. Ber- 
gamo, 1912, Istit. ital. d’ arte graf. 
315 figs. 4to. — Pintoricchio, 
Perugia, 1912, Bartelli & Co. 350 
pp.; ill. 16mo.— Vita Barocca. 
Rome, 1912, Modes. 3885pp. 16mo. 
E. Rodocanachi, Rome _ au 
temps de Jules II et de Léon X. 
Paris, 1912, Hachette. 470 pp.; ill. 
4to J. Roman, Manuel de sigil- 
lographie frangaise. Paris, 112, 








Picard. -vii, 401 pp.; 30 pls.’; 45 
Hes, S8vo. 15 fr.——A. Rossi, 
Terracina e la Palude_ pontina 


(Italia artistica 67). Bergamo, 
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1912. 142 pp.; 156 figs. 8vo,— 
Rubens, L’(uvre du Maitre 
(*t Nouvelle Collection des classiques 
de Vart”). Paris, 1912, Hachette. 
Xxxvi, 523 pp.: 551 figs. 8vo. 


A. Sabatier, Sigillographie historique 


des administrations fiscales, com- 
munautés ouvriéres et institutions 
diverses ayant employé des sceaux 
de plomb (XIV*XVIII® siécles). 
Plombs historiés de la Sadne et de 
la Seine. Paris, 1912, Champion. 
535 pp. 8vo. 30 fr.—— Emma G. 
Salter, Nature in Italian Art. A 
Study in Landscape Backgrounds 
from Giotto to Tintoretto. Lon- 
don, 1912, Black. xii, 316 pp., 49 
DD. -7 clgs., » Syva. A. Samuel, 
Piranesi. London, 1912, Batsford. 
Zbor pp 2-2) opis. 8vo. San 
Roman y Fernandez, El sepulcro 
de los Theotocdépuli en San Torcuato 








de Toledo. Madrid, 1912, Impr. 
Fortanet. SL pp: 4to,. ——- M. 
Sauerlandt, Michelangelo. Diis- 


seldorf, 1912, Langewiesche. xvi, 
36° pp. Sve. E. Sauermann, 
Alt. Schleswig-Holstein und die 
freie Hansestadt Liibeck. Heim- 
ische Bau- und Raumkunst aus 5. 
Jahrhunderten. Berlin, 1912, Verlag 
fiir Kunstwissenschaft. xvi, 178 
pp.; fig. 8vo. August Schmar- 
sow, Wer ist Gherardo Starnina ? 
Kin Beitrag zur Vorgeschichte der 
italienischen Renaissance (des 
XXIX Bandes der Abh. der philo- 
logisch-historischen Klasse der Kgl. 
Sachs. Ges. der Wissenschaften No. 
V). Leipzig, 191%, B. G. Teubner. 
BI\pp-s.7) pis: s ig. Svo.. 2,80 MK. 
—— W. L. Schreiber, Holzschnitte 
aus dem ersten und zweiten Drittel 
des 15. Jahrh. in der kgl. graph. 
Sammlung zu Minchen. I Bd. 
(22°pp.s 67 -pls.). IP Bd... (38) pp.; 
32 figs.; 79 pls.). Strassburg, 1912, 
Heitz. 4to. P. Schubring, 
Shakespeare und Rembrandt. Ham- 
let. (‘* Kultur und Leben”). Ber- 
lin, 1912, Curtius. 66pp. 8vo. 
H. F. Secker, Die Skulpturen des 
Strassburger Miinsters seit der 
franzosischen Revolution. Mit zwei 
Nachtragen iiber gotische Portrats 
und uber Bildnereien der Lenais- 
sance und der Barock (‘‘ Studien 
zur deutschen Kunstgeschichte ”). 
Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. xiii, 98 
pp.; 22 pls.; 6 figs. 8vo.—P. 
Seidel, Friedrich der Grosse und lie 
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bildende Kunst. Leipzig, 1912, 
Giesecke & Devrient. ix, xvi, 238 
pp.; 380 pls.; 132 figs. Folio. —— 
N. Sentenach, The School of Seville 
(‘¢ The Library of Art”). London, 
1912, Duckworth. 264 pp.; 30 pls. 
8vo.-—— F. M. Simpson, A History 
of Architectural Development. Vol. 
III: The Renaissance in _ Italy, 
France, and England. London, 1912, 
Longmans, Green & Co. 376 pp. 
8vo. H. W. Singer, Homes of 
the German Artists. London, 1912, 
Chatto & Windus. xi, 314 pp.; ill. 
8vo. — Unika und Seltenheiten im 
kel. Kupferstich-Kabinett zu Dres- 
den. Leipzig, 1912, Glass & ‘Tus- 
cher. 28 pp.; 50 pls. 8vo. E. 
Solmi (9 Monographs on Leonardo 
in Italian). Turin, 1912, G. Schoder. 
8vo. R. Sdriga, Pavia, I dise- 
gni del Museo Civico, collezione 
Malaspina. Milan, 1912, Alfieri & 
Lacroix. 100 pls. with 14 pp. of 
text. 16mo. G. Soulier, Le Tin- 
toret (‘‘Grands Artistes’). Paris, 
1912, Laurens. 120 pp.; 24 pls. 
F. P. Stearns, The Midsummer 
of Italian Art. London, 1912, Lau- 
rie. 350 pp. 8vo. Le Style 
Louis XIV, Charles Lebrun, décora- 
teur et architect. Recueil de 38 
pls. de dessins de style architectural 
Louis XIV, précédées d’une notice 
historique de G. Le chevallier-Chevi- 
gnard. Paris, 1912, Massin. 7 pp.; 
30 pls. Folio. 

Vander Goes (‘ Peintres illustres”). 
Paris, 1912, Lafitte. 80 pp.; 8 pls. 
8vo. Van Dyck and Portrait En- 
graving and Etching in the 17th 


























Century (‘‘Great Engravers”). 
London, 1912, Heinemann. 64 pp. 
of figs. 8vo. G. Vasari, Lives 


of the most eminent painters, sculp- 
tors, and architects. Newly trans. 
by G. du C. de Vere. Vol. I. Com- 
plete in 10 vols. New York, 1912, 
Macmillan. lix, 227 pp.; ill. 8vo. 
— Vita di don Bartolomeo abbate di 
S. Clemente, con introd. etc. di A. 
del Vita. Florence, 1912, Bempo- 
rad & figli. 67 pp.; 8 pls. 16mo. 
—Vita di fra Bartolomeo di S. 
Marco, con introd. etc. di P. Cam- 





petti. Florence, 1912, Bemporad & 
figli. 59 pp.; 8 pls. 16mo.—Vita 
di Perino del Vaga, con introd. etc. 
di M. Labo. Florence, 1912, Bem- 
porad & figli. 131 pp.; portrait 
and 7 pls. 16mo.— Vita di Pietro 
Laurati (Lorenzetti), con introd. 
etc. di F. Mason Perkins. Flor- 
ence, 1912, Bemporad & figli. 60 
pp.; 7 pls. 16mo.— Vita di Raf- 
faelo da Urbino, con intred. ete. di 
EK. Calzini. Florence, 1912, Bem- 
porad & figli. 132 pp.; portrait 
and 15 pls. 16mo.—— Diego Ve- 
lasquez de Silva, 1599-1660. 60 re- 
producciones de los mayores cuadros 
del museo del Prado. Madrid, 1912, 
Lacoste. 64 pp.; 60 figs. 16mo. 
Paolo Veronese, G. B. Tiepolo 
e contemporanei (fresques inédites 
des XVI¢, XVII®, et XVIII® siécles). 
Turin, 1912, Crudo>&: Comet 0rpia, 
4to. Vingt-cing dessins de 
maitres, conservés a la Bibliothéque 
de la Ville de Lyon, reprod. en fac- 
similés. Introd. et notices par R. 
Cantinelli. Lyon, 1912, Rey. 5pp.; 
25 pls. Folio. —— K. Voll, Die alt- 
niederlandische Malerei von Jan van 
Eyck bis Memling. Leipzig, 1912, 








Zeitler. 3828 pp.; 57 pls. in album. 
8vo. Vorbildliche Glasmale- 





reien aus dem spiten Mittelalter und 
der Renaissancezeit. I Lief. Ber- 
lin, 1912, Wasmuth. 41 pp.; 4 pls. 
Folio. 


J. Weber, Die Begriinder der Pie- 


monteser Malerschule im XV. und 
zu Beginn des XVI. Jahrhunderts 
(‘*Zur Kunstgeschichte des Aus- 
landes”). Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. 
viii, 125 pp.; 11 pls.” 8yo7——= 
F. C. Willis, Die niederlindische 
Marinemalerei. Leipzig, 1912, Klink- 
hardt & Biermann. viii, 118 pp.; 
32 pls. 8vo. 


Zeichnungen aus dem Besitz der Na- 


tional-Galerie (Berlin). Herausg. 
von L. Justi. (Complete in 10 
fase.) I Lief. Berlin, 1912, Bard. 
10 pls. with text. Folio. Fran- 
cisco de Zurbaran, obras maestros 
(‘‘Los grandes maestros de la pin- 
tura de Espafia”). Madrid, 1912, 
Lacoste. 64 pp.; 60 figs. 16mo. 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
Publications of the Institute Proper 


Annual Reports 


Reports II-X VII. (1881-1896.) Each, $0.50. The First Annual Report (1880), with 
accompanying papers by Lewis H. MoreGan, W. J. STILLMAN, and JOSEPH 
THACHER CLARK (Pp. 163. Llustrated), is out of print. 


Papers — Classical Series 


Vol. I. (1882.) Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1881. By JosrPH THACHER 
CLARKE, with an Appendix containing Inscriptions from Assos and 
Lesbos, and Papers by W. C. LAwTon and J.C. DILLER. 8vo. Pp. 215. 
Boards. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Vol. II. (1897.) Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1883. By JosErH 
THACHER CLARKE. With an Appendix on the Relations of Modern to 
Ancient Life. 8vo. Pp. 330. Boards. illustrated. $3.50. 

Vol. II. No.1. (1890.) Telegraphing among the Ancients. By A. C. Merriam. 
8vo. Pp. 32. $0.50. 


Papers — American Series 


Vol. I. (1881.) 1. Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary Indians 
of New Mexico. 2. Report on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos. By 
A. F. BANDELIER. 8vo. Pp.135. Boards. Il. Second Edition. $1.00. 

‘Vol. Il. (1884.) Report of an Archaeological Tour in Mexico in 1881. By A. F. 
BANDELIER. 8vo. Pp. 326. Boards. Illustrated. (Out of Print.) — 

Vol. UWI. Part I. (1890.) Firal Report of Investigations among the Indians of the 
Southwestern United States, carried on mainly im the years from 1880 
to 1885. By A. F. BANDELIER. 8vo. Pp. 218. Boards. Illustrated. 
$3.00. (Out of Print.) 

Vol. IV. (1892.) Part II of above Report. 8vo. Pp. 591. Boards. Illustrated. $3.00. 

Vol. V. (1890.) Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the 
United States. By A. F. BANDELIER. 8vo. Pp. 206. Boards. Map. $2.00. 


Bulletin, Reports, Index 


BULLETIN I, January, 1883. I. The Work of the Institute in 1882. II. Report of A. F. 
BANDELIER on his Investigations in New Mexico in the Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1882. JII. Note on a Terra-cotta Figurine from Cyprus of a Cen- 
taur with human forelegs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
With a plate. By THomas W. LupLtow. Pp.40. Paper. $0.50. 

REPORT ON THE WOLFE EXPEDITION TO BABYLONIA IN 1884, 1885. By WILLIAM 
Hayes WarRD. (1886.) Pp.33. Paper. $0.50. ae 

REPORT OF THE FELLOW IN AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1902-1905. A Comparative 
Study of the Mayas and the Lacandones. By ALFRED M. TozzEr. 
Pp. xiii, 195. 41 plates. Paper. $1.25. 

INDEX TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE AND OF THE SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 1879- 
1889. By W.S. Merrityt. (1891.) Pp.89. Boards. $1.00. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. One volume (four numbers) 
annually, beginning in 1897. Each $5.00. 
INDEX TO AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, Second Series. Vols. L-IX. 
(1897-1906). Paper. $1.00. 


Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute of America. One volume (four num- 
bers) annually, beginning in 1910. Each $1.50. 


The Argive Heraeum. Published for the Institute and the School at Athens. 
The Argive Heraeum. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, with the cooperation of G. H. 
Cuassz, H. F. DE Cou, T. W. Heermance, J. C. Hoppin, A. M. LYTHGOF, 
R. Norton, R. B. Ricuarpson, E. L. Tirron, H. 8. WasHineron, and J. R. 
WHEELER. In two volumes. Large quarto. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Vol. I., 1902; Vol. IL., 1905. $30.00 for the two volumes, in 
cloth; $60.00, in full morocco ($20.00, in cloth, for members of the Institute 
and of the Managing Committee; $44.00, in full morceco). 
The Codex Venetus of Aristophanes. Published by the Institute and the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 
APISTOOANOYS KQMOIAIAI. Facsimile of the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474. With 
a preface by JoHN WILLIAMS WauirE, and an Introduction by T. W. ALLEN. 
Pp. 23+344. London and Boston. 1903. $35.00, in portfolio; $36.75, in half 
morocco. 


All publications of the Institute and of the Affiliated Schools may be procured through 
Professor MITCHELL CARROLL, Secretary Archaeological Institute of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; or through THE MacmILiLaNn Company, 64-66, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Publications of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens 
Annual Reports 


Reports I-XV. (1881-96.) The first three Reports are bound in one pamphlet; the 
fifth and sixth also are published together. Each, $0.25. 


Papers of the School 


Vol. I. (For 1882-83.) 1. Inscriptions of Assos. By J.R.S.STERRETT. 2. Inscrip- 
tions of Tralleis. By thesame Author. 3. The Theatre of Dionysus. By 
JAMES R. WHEELER. 4. The Olympieion at Athens. By Louis BEvVIER, 
5. The Erechtheion at Athens. By HARoLD N. FOWLER. 6. The Battle 
of Salamis. By W. W. Goopwin. Published in 1885. 8vo. Pp. viii 
262. Boards. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Vol. Il. (For 1883-84.) An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor in 1884. By J. R. 
SITLINGTON STERRETT, with Inscriptions, and two new Maps by 
H. KiEPERT. Published in 1888. 8vo. Pp. 344. Boards. $2.50. 

Vol. ITI. (For 1884-85.) The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885. By J. R. S1t- 
LINGTON STERRETT, With Inscriptions mostly hitherto unpublished, and 
two new Maps by H. KIEPERT. Published in 1888. 8vo. Pp. 448. 
Boards. $2.50. 

Vol. IV. (For 1885-86.) 1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report. By WAL- 
TER MILLER. 2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report. By 
WiLuiAM L. CusHiInG. 3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions. By 
FREDERIC D. ALLEN. 4. The Athenian Pnyx. By Joun M. Crow; 
with a Survey of the Pnyx, and Notes, by JoSsEPH THACHER CLARKE, 
5. Notes on Attic Vocalism. By J. McKEEN Lewis. Published in 1888. 
8vo. Pp. 277. MTlustrated. Boards. $2.00. 

Vol. V. (For 1886-90.) 1. Excavations at the Theatre of Sikyon. By W. J. 
McMortry and M.L. EARLE. 2. Discoveries in the Attic Deme of Ikaria. 
By C. D. Buck. 3. Greek Sculptured Crowns and Crown Inscriptions. 
By GrorGcE B. Hussty. 4. The Newly Discovered Head of Iris from the 
Frieze of the Parthenon. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 5. The Decrees 
of the Demotionidai. By F. B. TARBELL. 6. Report on Excavations 
near Stamata in Attika. By C. WALDSTEIN and F. B. TARBELL. 
7. Discoveries at Anthedon in 1889. By J.C. Routrs, C. D. Buck, and 
F. B. TARBELL. 8. Discoveries at Thisbe in 1889. By J.C. RoLFE and 
F.B. TARBELL. 9. Discoveries in Plataia in 1889. By same. 10. An 
Inscribed Tombstone from Boiotia. By J.C. Roursg. 11. Discoveries at 
Plataia in 1890. By C. WALpsTEIN, H. 8. WASHINGTON, and W. I. 
Hunt. 12. The Mantineian Reliefs. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 13. A 
Greek Fragment of the Edict of Diocletian from Plataia. By Professor 
THEODOR MomMSEN. 14. Appendix. By A. C. MERRIAM. Published 
1892. 8vo. Pp. 314. Boards. Illustrated. $2.50. 

Vol. VI. (For 1890-97.) 1. Papers supplementary to Vol. V. [a] Excavations in the 
Theatre at Sicyon in 1891. By Mortimer LAMSON EARLE. [6] Further 
Excavations in the Theatre at Sicyon in 1891. By CarLEeToN L. BRown- 
son and CLARENCE H. Youna. [c] Discoveries at Plataea in 1890: Vo- 
tive Inscription. By R. B. RicHarpson. [d] Discoveries at Plataea in 
1891: A Temple of Archaic Plan. By Henry S. WASHINGTON. 2. Ex- 
cavations and Discoveries at Eretria, 1891-1895. [a] Introductory Note. 
By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. [b] Eretria: A Historical Sketch. By R. B. 
RicHARDSON. [c] Inscriptions, 1891. By R. B. RicHarpson. [d] The 
Theatre, 1891: The Stage Building. By ANDREW Fossum. Cavea, Or- 
chestra, and Underground Passage. By CARLETON L. BROWNSON. 
(e] Eretria: A Topographical Study. By Joun Pickarp. [f] A Tem: 
ple in Eretria (1894). By R. B. RicHarpson. [g] The Theatre, 1894. 


Papers of the School (continued) 


By Epwarp Capps. [h] The Theatre, 1895. By T. W. HEERMANCE 
[¢] Fragment of a Dated Panathenaic Amphora. By T. W. HEERMANCE. 
[4] The Gymnasium, 1895. By R. B. Ricuarpson. [lJ] Inscriptions, 
1895. By R. B. RicHARDSON and T. W. HEERMANCE. 3. Excavations 
at Sparta, 1893. Reports. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN and C. L. MEADER. 
4. Excavations and Discoveries at the Argive Heraeum, 1892-1895. 
[a] Excavations in 1892. By CarLEeron L. Brownson. [0] Sculptures. 
By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. [c] A Head of Polycletan Style (1894). By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. [d] Stamped Tiles. By R. B. RicHARDSON. 
[e] Inscriptions. By J. R. WHEELER and R. B. RicHARDsoN. 5. Mis- 
cellaneous Papers. [a] The Relation of the Archaic Pediment-Reliefs of 
the Acropolis to Vase Painting. By CARLETON L. Brownson. [6] The 
Frieze of the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates at Athens. By HERBERT 
F. De Cov. [c] Dionysus év Aiwvas. By JoHN PickaRD. [d] A Se- 
pulchral Inscription from Athens. By Wi~t1am Carey Ponanp. 
[e] A Torso from Daphne. By R. B. RicHarpson. [/] A Sacrificial 
Calendar from the Epakria. By R. B. RicHarpson. [g] The Chorus 
in the Later Greek Drama, with Reference to the Stage-Question. By 
EDWARD Capps. [h] Grave-Monuments from Athens. By Tuomas 
DwiGHT GOODELL and T. W. HEERMANCE. Published in 1897. 8vo. 
Pp. viii, 446. Boards. Illustrated. $3.00. 


Notr.—The Papers in Vols. V and VI had previously appeared in the American Journal 
of Archaeology, First Series, Vols. V-XI. 


Bulletins and Other Reports 

Bulletin I. Report of Professor W. W. Goodwin, Director of the School in 1882~ 
83. (1883.) $0.25. 

Bulletin II. Memoir of Professor Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School in 1883= 
84, with the Resolutions of the Committee and a Report for 1883-84. 
(1885.) $0.25. 

Bulletin III. Excavations at the Heraion of Argos. By Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
8 Plates. (1892.) $3.00. 

Bulletin IV. Report of Professor John Williams White, Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature at the School in 1893-94. $0.25. 

Bulletin V. The First Twenty Years of the School at Athens. By Professor THomas 
Day SEymour. (1902.) Illustrated. With Appendix. $0.25. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made through Asia Minor during 
the Summer of 1884. By Dr. J.R.S.STERRETT. $0.25. 


Annual Reports and Papers of the School 
Since 1897 these have been printed in the Journal of the Archaeological Institute of 
America (American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series). 


Publications of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome 


The Annual Reports and Papers of this School have been published in the Journal 
of the Archaeological Institute of America (American Journal of Archaeology, 
Second Series). 


Supplementary Papers of the School in Rome 
Vol. I was published in 1905 and Vol. II in 1908. For contents see advertising pages 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-66, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORE 





Handbooks of Archaeology and 
Antiquities 


Edited by PERCY GARDNER and FRANCIS W. KELSEY 


A Grammar of Greek Att 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archaeology, 
University of Oxford. 


A stimulating and comprehensive discussion of Greek art, architecture, . 
dress, drapery, sculpture, and painting, pointing out their relation to litera- 
ture and history. 

“This book is to be strongly recommended to teachers, as it clearly 
marks the path by which the subject of Greek art may be made most com- 
prehensible to students.” — Classical Weekly. 


Greek Architecture 


By ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Art and 
Archaeology in Princeton University. 


Cloth, $1.75; postpaid, $1.89. 


Professor Marquand, in this interesting and scholarly volume, passes 
from the materials of construction to the architectural forms and decorations 
of the buildings of Greece, and lastly, to its monuments, Nearly four hun- 
dred illustrations assist the reader in a clear understanding of the subject. 


Cloth, $2.25; postpaid, $2.45. 
Greek Sculpture 


By ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., Professor of Archaeology in 
University College, London. 


A comprehensive outline of our present knowledge of Greek sculpture, 
distinguishing the different schools and periods, and showing the develop- 
ment of each. This volume, fully illustrated, fills an important gap and is 
widely used as a text-book. 


Cloth, $2.50; postpaid, $2.67. 


Greek Constitutional History 


By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Late Lecturer in Hertford Col- 
lege and Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Most authors in writing of Greek History emphasize the structure of 
the constitutions; Mr. Greenidge lays particular stress upon the workings 
of these constitutions. With this purpose ever in view, he treats of the 
development of Greek public law, distinguishing the different types of states 
as they appear. 


Greek and Roman Coins 


By G. F. HILL, M.A., of the Department of Coins and Medals 
in the British Museum. 


Cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.35. 


All the information needed by the beginner in numismatics, or for 
ordinary reference, is here presented. The condensation necessary to bring 
the material within the size of the present volume has in no way interfered 
with its clearness or readableness. 


Cloth, $2.25; postpaid, $2.38. 





The Destruction of Ancient Rome 


By RODOLFO LANCIANI, D.C.L., Oxford; LL.D., Harvard; 
Professor of Ancient Topography in the University of Rome. 


Rome, the fate of her buildings and masterpieces of art, is the subject 
of this profusely illustrated volume. Professor Lanciani gives us vivid pic- 
tures of the Eternal City at the close of the different periods of history. 


Cloth, $1.50; postpaid, $1.63. 


Roman Festivals 
By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


This book covers in a concise form almost all phases of the public wor- 
ship of the Roman state, as well as certain ceremonies which, strictly speak- 
ing, lay outside that public worship. It will be found very useful to students 
of Roman literature and history as well as to students of anthropology and 
the history of religion. 


Roman Public Life 


By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, Late Lecturer in Hertford College 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.37. 


The growth of the Roman constitution and its working during the de- 
veloped Republic and the Principate is the subject which Mr. Greenidge here 
set for himself. All important aspects of public life, municipal and provin- 
cial, are treated so as to reveal the political genius of the Romans in con- 
nection with the chief problems of administration. 


Cloth, $2.50; postpaid, $2.63. 


Monuments of Christian Rome 


By ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Sometime Associate 
Director of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, and 
formerly Professor of Archaeology and Ancient History in Prince- 
ton University. 


“The learned author reviews the monuments of Rome during the ten 
centuries from Constantine to the Renaissance.” “The plan of the volume 
is simple and admirable. The first part comprises a historical sketch; the 
second, a classification of the monuments.” — 7he Outlook. 


Political, social, and religious facts are codrdinated with the history of 
art, so as to form a single picture. The volume is pronounced “a credit to 
American scholarship.” 

Cloth, $2.25; postpaid, $2.43. 


Monuments of the Early Church 


By WALTER LOWRIE, M.A., Late Fellow of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rome. 


Nearly two hundred photographs and drawings of the most representa- 
tive monumental remains of Christian antiquity, accompanied by detailed 
expositions, make this volume replete with interest for the general reader 
and at the same time useful as a handbook for the student of Christian 
archaeology in all its branches. 

Cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.30. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, 64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Archaeological FJustitute of America 


FACSIMILE OF THE 


CODEX VENETUS MARCIANUS 474 OF 
ARISTOPHANES 


The photographic facsimile of this important MS. was under- 
taken jointly by the Archaeological Institute of America and the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, with the permis- 
sion of the Government of His Majesty the King of Italy, and was 
issued in an edition of two hundred copies in 1902. The most of 
these have been sold. The price per copy of those that remain 
unsold is $35.00 in portfolio, and $36.75 bound in half-morocco. 

The Codex Venetus Marcianus CCCCLXXIV is one of the 
oldest and best sources of the text of Aristophanes. It was writ- 
ten at the beginning of the twelfth century, contains seven plays, 
and is superior to all other manuscripts of this author in the num- 
ber and quality of the scholia with which its margins are filled. 
It is indeed especially on account of the scholia that a reproduc- 
tion was called for; for while the scholia of the Ravennas, though 
less valuable, have been edited in full, those of the Venetus, which 
are of prime importance for the criticism of Aristophanes, have 
never been adequately published. 

The plates, 844 in number, were executed by the collotype 
process by the Oxford University Press from negatives taken by 
Signor Bertani of Venice. A full palaeographical introduction 
by Mr. T. W. Allen, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, is pre- 
fixed to the facsimile. 

Correspondence should be addressed to 

Proressor MITCHELL CARROLL, Secretary, 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 
WasHINGTON, D.C. 


CHARLES ELIOT NORTON 


Two Addresses 


By 

EDWARD WALDO EMERSON 
AND 

WILLIAM FENWICK HARRIS 


£€ 


With photogravure portrait. Large crown 8vo, $.75 net, postage extra 


of 


The many friends and admirers of the late 
Professor Charles Eliot Norton will take deep 
pleasure in these two fine and sympathetic eu- 
logies originally delivered before the Archaeo- 
logical Institute of America, now reprinted 
together. Dr. Emerson considers Mr. Norton 
as the man, the helpful and inspiring friend. 
Professor Harris deals with his attainment and 
achievements as a scholar and archaeologist. 
Taken together, the two present two notable 
aspects of Mr. Norton’s life and character with 
convincing authority. 

The book is bound in boards, with paper 
label. 


HOUGHTON MIFFLIN COMPANY 
BOSTON ann NEW YORK 





A Handbook of Greek Archaeology 


BY 


HAROLD N- FOWLER Sra 


Professox of Greek, Western Reserve University 


AND 


JAMES?’ R. WHEELER, Ruste 


Professor of Greek Archaeology and Art, Columbia University 


$2.00 


HIS Handbook is intended primarily for the use of students beginning the study 
of Greek Archaeology. In the subjects of Greek sculpture and coins it has not 
been difficult for the English reader to get at the salient archaeological facts, 

but in other departments there are almost no elementary works which cover the 
ground adequately. ‘Ihe book thus meets a distinct need. 

An introductory chapter gives a brief survey of the history of Greek archaeology 
in order that the reader may appreciate the steps by which our present stage of 
knowledge has been reached. The succeeding chapters treat of Prehellenic Greece, 
sculpture, architecture, vases, paintings, terra cottas, metal work, and coins; accom- 
panied by a complete index. The chapter on architecture contains numerous obser- 
vations on technical points of stone construction, which have not elsewhere been 


- published so conveniently and clearly. 


The illustrations present clearly the typical features of the art of different epochs. 
In their selection the authors have gone as much as possible to the museums of this 
country, and a number of objects are here reproduced for the first time. 


EuGENE P. ANDREWS, Instructor in 
Archaeology and Curator of the Museum 
of Casts, Cornell University: “If ever a 
textbook was needed, we needed a book 
on Greek Archaeology to put into the 
hands of American college students. If 
ever two Americans were qualified to 
write such a book, Fowler and Wheeler 
arethemen, Weall owe thema big debt 
of gratitude. 

“Of course I have put it into my 
classes. I have waited for it too long to 
wait for the beginning of a new year. | I 
have been waiting to see how it worked 
in the hands of my students before I 
wrote you, for that is really the test ofa 
book which professes to be a textbook. 
I find it amazingly complete and up-to- 
date. ‘he mass that they have sifted 
through is, as you know, enormous. As 
] use the book I realize more and more 
that they have done their difficult work 
well. You need have no anxiety about 
ths reception the book will meet with in 
other institutions. It stands unique be- 
fore the American lovers of things Greek 
in what it undertakes, and it was sadly 
needed,2 


WILHELM DORPFELD, Kaiserlich Deut- 
sches Archadologisches Institut, Athen: 
“Ich finde das Buch ganz vorziiglich. 
Das ganze Gebiet der Kunst-Archdologie 
ist kurz und treffend behandelt. Die 
zahlreichen IJlustrationen sind trotz der 
grossen Verkleinerung sehr gut und 
hochst lehrreich. Jch werde das Buch 
gerne iiberall empfehlen.” 


ALLAN MARQUAND, Professor of Art 
and Archaeology, and Director of the Mu- 
seum of Historical Art, Princeton Uni- 
versity: “ Fowler and Wheeler’s Hana- 
book of Greek Archaeology seems to me 
admirably composed and full of informa- 
tion — quite the best of its kind. It de- 
serves to have a great success.” 


ARTHUR FAIRBANKS, Director of the 
Museum of Fine Arts, Boston: “ Al- 
though Fowler and Wheeler’s Greek 
Archaeology is called a handbook, it 
seems to me a notable contribution to 
the available literature on the subject.” 
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AMERICAN. SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


Tue AMERICAN ScHoou or Ciassicat Stuprés at ATHENS was founded by the 
Archaeological Institute of America in 1881, and is in great measure supported by 
the codperation of leading American Universities and Colleges. No charge for tui- 
tion is made to graduates of the supporting institutions ; other students are required 
to pay a fee of $25 per annum for tuition and library privileges. (Two Fellowships, 
with a stipend of $800 each, are awarded on examination; the examinations in 1914 
(for the Fellowships of 1914-1915) will be held on March 12-14. The library of 
the School contains more than 4000 carefully selected volumes. 

The Director of the School is Mr. B. H. Hirt. In 19138-1914 the annual profes- 
sorship is held by Professor Winut1am Scort Frreuson, of Harvard University. 

For further information, address the Chairman of the Managing Committee, 


Professor JAMES R. WHEELER, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. ~ 


AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


THe AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM was founded 
in 1900, and-is affiliated with the Archaeological Institute of America. It is sup- 


ported by a number of American Universities and Theological Seminaries and by — 


private subscriptions. The School offers to properly qualified persons excellent 
opportunities for the study of the geography, archaeology, and history of Syria, and 


of the Semitic languages. No charge for tuition is made to graduates of the sup- — 
porting institutions; other students are required to pay a fee of $25 per annum. ~ 


A Fellowship, with a stipend of $800, is awarded annually on examination. The 
Director of the School for 1912-1913 is Professor Warren J. Mouton, of Bangor 
Theological Seminary. The Chairman of the Committee on Fellowships is Pro- 
fessor CHARLES C. Torrey, Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 

. For further information, address the Chairman of the Managing Committee, 


_ Professor CHARLES C. TORREY, 
Yale University, New Haven, Conn. 





SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 


Tue ScHoot or AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY was founded by the Archaeological 


Institute of America in 1907, to conduct the researches of the Institute in the 
American field, direct the expeditions of the branch Societies, and afford oppor- 
tunities for field work and training to students of archaeology and ethnology. 


Expeditions for the excavation of ancient American ruins are sent out from time to __ 


time. Students of archaeology and ethnology will be admitted to expeditions on: 
satisfying the Director as to qualifications for the work proposed. Terms of ad- — 


mission will be furnished on application. 


The Central American Fellowship with a stipend of $600 is awarded annually. 


Other Fellowships are to be established as soon as funds are secured for their 


maintenance. The School codperates in research with the Bureau of American — 
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GREEK INSCRIPTIONS FROM SARDES JIT} 


HonortrFic INSCRIPTIONS 
(6) To Priestesses of Artemis 


THE following texts resemble those dedicated to priestesses 
of Athena at Pergamum (ins. v. Perg. Nos. 489-525) and 
similarly commemorate women who had filled the highest post 
in the city’s chief sanctuary. Their main interest lies in the 
fact that each priestess of Artemis bears the non-Greek official 
title of kaueis. We first present all the texts, and then briefly 
discuss (1) this novel title; (2) the data bearing on the cult 
of the Sardian goddess. The slabs Nos. 4 and 5, evidently 
from the facing of a wall, and the shaft No. 6 were found in 
March, 1911, about 4 metres below the surface, near the bottom of 
a short flight of marble steps extending parallel to the northwest 
anta westward, within the north peristyle, and at points 10 to 
12 metres east of the west front of the temple of Artemis. 
This position suggested the probability: (1) that the two slabs, 
with several similar uninscribed slabs found near them, belonged 
to the low wall, about ten metres long, which seems to have 
masked the steps on the north side of the temple; (2) that the 
shaft had stood in or near the north peristyle, and, in view of 
its great weight, probably not far from where it was unearthed. 
The re-used slab No. 7 was found in June, 1911, in a position 
like that of Nos. 4 and 5, and at the same level — but under 
much deeper soil —on the south side of the temple, 12 metres 
west of the east front. It may have belonged to the facing of 
the south wall, but the fact of its having served as a door- 
sill makes its original site conjectural. That site, no doubt, 
resembled those of slabs 4 and 5. 

4. Rectangular slab of bluish marble, finished smoothly at 


1 No. I was published in A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 11-82; No. II, ibid. XVII, 
1915, pp. 29-52. 
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top and to right, more roughly to left, and at bottom, where it 
is badly chipped. On right side fine bearing edge. Height, 
0.56 m.; length, 0.80 m.; thickness, 0.29 m.; height of letters 
(col. 1), 0.011 to 0.024 m.; (col. 2), 0.028 to 0.033 m. Date, 
late first or early second century A.D. Inv. A. 14. 





Figure 1. — GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES, 


CoLumMN 1 CoLuMN 2 
6 Onmos eTELunoev 9 Bol vAn Kal 6 dnpos éretpnoev 
MeXirivyy Ocoyevous, ®r[aBiav nomen: patris nomen 
Kavely, lepuTevoaray ew|[ patris nomen 
d&iws THS Oeod. Ouy[arépa cognomen Kavetv iepa- 


5 re[voacay afiws THs Oeod. 


(1) “The People honored Melitine, Theogenes’ daughter, the 
kaueis, for having served as priestess in a manner worthy of the 
goddess.” | E 

(2) Same formula. The priestess’ praenomen “ Flavia” is certain. 


Col. 1, line 2. Mendrrivn, sometimes contracted to Mer- 
Tivn, is a name common in Lydia, and was that of a Lydian 
town (C.2.G. 8473; K.P. Iand II, index; Sterrett, Pap. Am. 
Sch. II, p. 24 ; Mouseion, III, 1879-1880, pp. 127, 147, 168, 169). 
@coyevns also occurs in Lydia (K.P. I, No. 71; II, No. 254). 

Line 4. Cf. a&lws tis Geo with tepacapeévny in Ins. v. Perg., 
No. 521. 
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Col. 2, line 2. The priestess’ name, PA[ aia, and the script 
date this inscription not earlier than the end of the first 
century A.D. 

Line 8. Her father’s name was doubtless some name such as 
Ilava Jetv[ov or KarvaAd ]etv[ov. Kup]ei[a is an improbable 
restoration, since in a patronymic the tribe was usually omitted. 
The father’s name may have been followed by his patronymic, 
or by some title, like that of ayopavepos in No. 7, col. 1. 

Line 4. The priestess’ cognomen, which had about six 
letters, was perhaps some common one, such as “Appov. 

0. Marble slab similar to No. 4 in color and finish of surface. 
Height, 0.60 m.; length, 1.31 m.; thickness, 0.22 m. Height 
of letters (col. 1), 0.017 to 0.028 m.; (col. 2), 0.023 to 
0.026 m. The text of col. 2, lines 4 and 5, perfect when 
excavated, is now somewhat injured by unavoidable flaking, 
due to the drying of the slab. 

ateeccoh |), 127 A.D. Inv. A. 16. 


CoLtuMN 1 CoLuMN 2 
9 Bovdry xa[t 6 dp jos éreiunoev [4 BovdAy |xat 
KX. T@AAav Kuir[ ri JAAav, avery, ie- 6 Onmos eTElUnoEV Kal ave 
, lal nA Fe + , 
patevoacay THS Deov Koopiws, Onxev “Amqov Anpuntpiov 
Kl TApATKXOLEVvyv TAVTG. LEpOTpE - Ovyarépa, Kavetv, THY Lépet- 
5 mas Kal moAvTEAds, Kal dvacTpa- 5 av THs Aptéuoos. 


A ‘ XN X\ 3 na 
etcav pos Te THV Oedv evoeBOs 
\ \ ‘ id 7. 
KL TpOS THV KaTOLKLaY LAOTEL- 

la! 4 3 
pws, Kal TAS VITO THS TONEWS ETLTE- 
, lal A 
Aovpevas KaTa pyva Onuorerets 
-. fa) / 
10 Ovoias émiteXeoacav ex Tov idiwy 
exTevas, STeptiviw Kovaptw dav- 


Oumar. 


(1) “The Council and People honored Claudia Polla Quintilla, 
the kaueis, for having served with dignity as priestess of the god- 
dess; for having provided all things needful with due devotion and 
munificence; for having displayed reverence to the goddess and 
public spirit towards the community ; and for having zealously per- 
formed at her own cost the public sacrifices performed each 
month by the city; in the year when Stertinius Quartus was pro- 
consul.” | 

(2) “The Council and People honored and erected a statue of 
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Figure 2, — GRrEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES. 
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Apphion, Demetrius’ daughter, the kaweis, the priestess of Arte- 
mis.” 

Col. 1, ine 2. This priestess, like the others, cannot be 
identified with any one already known. Her name Il@AdXa is 
fairly common, in Lydia (K.P. I, No. 119; II, No. 247; Mouseion, 
V, 1885-1886, p. 73), as at Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum (Ins. von 
Magn., index). The name was sometimes spelled Ilo@Aa (Le 
Bas-Wadd. 1155), or IlatAa (Ath. Mitt. XX XV, 1910, p. 177), 
and at Pergamum, as here, we find Ki Javééa Tatadra (Ins. v. 
Perg. 511); cf. the French equivalents Pol and Paul. 

Lines 4-5. rapacyoudvny travta KkTA. Same phrase in No. 
6. The priestesses were evidently expected to support, in part 
at least, the expenses of the cult, but the gift of the sacrifices 
mentioned in ll. 8-11 seems to have been an extra act of 
munificence on the part of this particular woman. | 

Lines 6-8. evoeBas... dirote(uws. This distinction be- 
tween behavior in religious matters and that in secular was a 
favorite one; cf. C.l.G. 3459 (of a Sardian priestess of 
Artemis) evoeBas wéev . .. weyarorrperras 6€ Kal Tova ws; B.C.H. 
XI, 1887, pp. 375, 384: vtepatevoavtes evoeBas péev pos Tos 
Geods . . . diroTeiuws dé mpos Tos avOpwrovs; also B.C.H. 
XXVIII, 1904, pp. 22, 33, 42, 44, 49, 51, 238, 241, 247; Jb. f. 
el. Phil. Suppl. XVIII, 1892, p. 224. 

Lines 8-10. tas... Kata phva Snmotereis Ovolas. These 
sacrifices may have been connected with monthly market-days, 
like the cata phvas cuvTeXoupevas Ouvaias of O. G.I. No. 262, 1.10 
(near Apameia). Cf. C.I.G. 3493, 9; B.C.H. XI, 1887, p. 
460: Ovoias 7H Oecd Snuotedrcis (Thyatira); and of priests, 
Snpotereis tepets; Paton-Hicks, Jns. of Cos, No. 34, 1. 46; No. 
383, 1.16. On difference between Snpmoterns and Snmotixds see 
Hesych. s.v.; on dnpotedns cf. also Hoffmann, Dral. I, p. 94, 
1. 44; Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, p. 218, No. 45, 1. 12; Dem: Ag. 
Meidias 53; Her. VI, 57. 

Line 11. Stertinius Quartus was proconsul of Asia in 126- 
127 a.v. (cf. B.C.H. XI, 1887, pp. 111, 119; where read Kovap- 
[vax for Kovap[tiv@ and Quartus for Quartinius ; cf. Chapot, La 
prov. rom. proc. d’ Asie, p. 317; Prosopogr. imp. Rom. III, p. 273). 
The duration of the priestess’ term of service is not known. The 
choice being limited to women of wealth (see above, lines 4-5, 
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and wAovalws : C.L.G. 3459), these priestesses were sometimes no 
doubt chosen for more than one term, like the women stephane- 
phorot at Aphrodisias, one of whom served 16 years CR. Et. Gr. 
XIX, 1906, pp. 223, 276). Lydian inscriptions are often dated 
by the year of the proconsul, whose name is, as here, in the 
dative (B.C. H. XI, 1887, pp. 98, 99; XIV, 1890, p. 622; K.P. 
I, p..68; Am. J. Phil. XXXI, 1910, p. 4085 sh eae eres 
Num.” p. 554). This is simply one instance of the use, which 
became general under the Roman régime, of the Greek dative 
to render the Latin ablative, as in Kupeiva for Quirina (tribu). 
Occasionally by mistake the Greek absolute form (genitive) is 
combined with the Latin (ablative, represented by dative) ; 
e.g. avOurrarov YArABavw (B.C.H. XI, 1887, pp. 445, 446; 
verified in 1912). 

Col. 2, lines 2-3. avé@ncev. This word implies that be- 
sides the usual t:u7 conferred by decree —that is, probably, 
leave to engrave the record on the temple-wall, or to erect a 
stele or statue —this priestess received the rarer distinction of a 
statue or bust erected at public expense (see note on No. 2, 
A: Ax VIL Iie spp ecu): 

Line 3. "“Amduov (sometimes spelled “Ad¢dcov or “Aduov) is 
a name common in Lydia (K.P. I and II, ¢ndices; B.C.H. XI, 
1887, p. 470; at Sardes, No. 6 below, and C.1.G. 3469). So 
also is Anuntpios CK.P. I and II, index), though at Sardes this 
seems to be its first appearance. 

Lines 4-5. tiv igpeav ... The article shows that at this 
temple, as at those of Ephesus (/ns. Br. Mus. ILI, 2, p. 85, and 
No. 481, 1. 162) and Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum (ins. v. Mag- 
nesia, No. 98 and index), there was a chief priestess distinctively 
called 7 tépera ths Aptréurdos, who was the same as“‘the kaueis.” 
The addition of the Greek thy tdpecavy ... suggests that the 
native term xaveis was no longer generally understood. 

6. Pedestal-shaft of bluish-white marble. Height, 1.79 m.; 
width at top, 0.48 m., at bottom, 0.51 m. ; thickness at top, 
0.48 m., at bottom, 0.50 m. The pedestal — which closely re- 
sembles one from Pergamum of 102-114 a.p. (Ath. Mitt. 
XXXII, 1907, p. 332) —was composed of this shaft, ofthe 
moulded base (0.31 m. high) found near by, which exactly fits 
it, and of a capstone probably similar to the one now in use 
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(0.383 m. high). The present capstone, having a neck 2 cm. 
narrower and 2 cm. less thick than the top of the shaft, can 
hardly have originally belonged to 
this shaft near which it was found. 
The total height of the pedestal was 
about 2.43 m. (Fig. 3). The 
ornate letters, 0.02 to 0.026 m. in 
height, are admirably cut, and 
framed within a border formed by 
a line incised parallel to, and 0.02 
m. within, the edges of the in- 
scribed face. The text occupies 
only the upper fifth of this face. 
A similar incised border is on the 
right and left sides, but not on the 
back of the shaft; all four of its 
faces are smoothly finished. Date, 
late first or early second century 
Revo ny AY Ld. 


6 Onmos 
éereiunoev  Amouov 
Mevavdpouv Aexita Se- 
KODVOLY, KQVELY, Lepa- 
5 revoacav Kal Trapa- 
TXOMEVNV TAYTS LeE- 
pomperra@s Kal oXvTE- 


Ads &€iws THS Heod. 


“The People honored Apphion 
Secunda, daughter of Menander 
Lechitas, the kaueis, for having served F1cure 3. — Inscrisep Prp- 
as priestess and provided all things Se ee 
needful with due devotion and munificence, in a manner worthy 
of the goddess.” 





It is remarkable that, in the case of this priestess, we have 
not only the usual record of the decree carved on a temple-slab 
(cf. next inscription, No. 7, col. 2), but also this duplicate 
record engraved on the memorial to her, authorized by that 
very decree. 
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Lines 2-4. “Amwduiov Yexovvdav. Both names are found in 
Lydia. On "Amduov see above ; on Lexovvea, cf. K.P. I, No. 
167; LI, Now 154. 

Line 3. Mevavdpov Aeyita. We regard this as a double 
name; see five instances of such double names in Jns. v. Perg. 
485 and Frinkel’s note. But there is a possibility that Aeyitas 
was the priestess’ grandfather. _Mévavépos is common in Lydia 


(Arr. Anab. III, 6,8; VII, 28,1; K.P. Land II, indices); but 





Figure 4. — Inscription ON PEDESTAL, 


this is the first appearance there of Aeyéras, which occurs in Phry- 
gia (cf. Ramsay, C.B. I, p. 148, No. 31; gen. Aeyérov). Prob- 
ably cognate are the name Aaynras in Thrace (Cagnat, Ins. gr. 
ad res rom. pert. I, No. 1502, Aayyra); the woman’s name 
Aeyo (1.G. II, 989, 1. 12; S.G.D.L. 4534 6; 4583; Wide, 
Lak. Culte, p. 201; Bechtel, Att. Frauennamen, p. 72 ; Sittig, 
De nom. theophoris, p. 68); the epithet of Zeus in Arcadia, 
Aeyeatns (Paus. VIII, 26. 6); and the epithet of Artemis Aoyla 
at Pergamum and elsewhere (Jns. v. Perg. 311; Eur. J.7. 
1097 ; Suppl. 958). The addition of the grandfather’s name 


would have been not unusual, and is possible here because Tov is 
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sometimes omitted. Cf. éwi crepavnddpou ’AtTddov ’Adpaatou 
tov Netxoteiwov, Le Bas. Wadd., No. 1639; cf. A.J.A. XVI, 
1912, p. 40. For omission of tov cf. references in Ath. Mitt. 
Pex we VITE 1918, p. 52. 

7. Marble slab, similar to Nos. 4 and 5, but with surface 
worn by use. Height, 0.55 m.; of part inscribed, 0.12 m.; 
length, 1.08 m.; thickness of inscribed part, 0.15 m.; of lower 
part, cut away probably to make door-sill, 0.18 m. Rectangular 
hole, 0.015 m. deep, sunk at each end of inscribed surface; that 
to left, 0.03 m. square, that to right, 0.045 m. x 0.03 m.; oblong 
hole for door-bolt in centre of lower part, and round holes, 
apparently for pivots of door, in both upper corners of lower 
part. Height of letters: col. 1, 0.012 m. to 0.019 m.; col. 2, 
0.015 m. to 0.022 m. Space 0.03 m. wide in col. 2, 1. 1, be- 
tween > and E of third word, due perhaps to clamp formerly 
overlapping edge of slab. Below col. 1 faint traces of fourth 
line of script. Date, the same as that of No. 6. Inv. A. 52. 





Figure 5. — GREEK INSCRIPTION FROM SARDES. 
Cotumn 1 CoLuMN 2 
A a 3 vg » 
6 Snpo |s él te(un |oev Me- 6 Onpos eTeiunoev Amd- 
drivy |v [ Mvy ? |oupirov ov Mevavdpov Aexita Sexovv- 
x 
TloAvK? or ®iA0K ? | rH (v) Tov ayopavo- dav, KavELY, lepaTevoacay Kal 
, , / 
[ ov, Kavewv, leparevoacay KTA. | [rapacyopevyv Tava. KTA. | 


Col. 1, lines 1-2. The two first letters and the last being 
certain, Me[Aut/vn |v seems the most probable restoration. Some 
word like Tia ]oupirov or Mvy ordi rev is also likely, as filling 
the gap better than [Ia]oupi/rov. ’Ovn|orirov, Xap |orpirou, 
Tv@]otpirov, Nav]oipirov would also be possible. There is 
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space for four letters, though there may have been only 
three. 7 

Line 8. First letter T, then two upright strokes of H, re 
maining letters clear. Though a restoration such as caovyvy ]- 
Tnv Tov. ayopavde[ wou would best agree with the text, a 
patronymic is so much more usual, that either the N or the 
second T of tnvtov seems likely to be a stone-cutter’s mistake. 
In lieu of the name above suggested one might read Ka)- 
to |THY(T)ov or the like. 

Col. 2 obviously had the precise text of No. 6. 


KATEIN 


This word though non-Greek was doubtless declined in the 
Greek way. On the analogy of names in -es (e.g. “Atte, 
O. G.I. 541; ’Aprewetv, Petersen, Reisen, II, No. 1931) we may 
infer that it is the accusative of xaves meaning “ priestess.” 
Since women’s names in -es or -c¢ 2 have masculine forms in -7s 
(cf. "Aptepets or -wis, masc. -uys; Edruyis, mase. -yAs; Xpvois, 
masc. -o7s, etc.), this noun cavers = priestess leads us to expect 
a masculine equivalent cauvns = priest. And thus the new texts 
explain a word hitherto misunderstood in the first line of Hip- 
ponax, fr. 2, which earlier editions give as follows (cf. Welcker, 
Hipp. fragm. 1817, p. 28; Bergk, Poet. Lyr. Gr.7 1853, p. 589) :8 


Kixwv 8 6 wavdaXntos dpopos Kavys. 


kavns (see Bergk’s notes) was the reading of the MS. used by 
Tzetzes, who cited the passage to show how priests, etc., used 
to go bearing laurel wrapped with fillets, or wearing wreaths of 
laurel (jv—sec. dadyvnv—ol tepeis Tov nriov HTOL partes Kal 
payo.... otepavovpevor érropevovto, Kalas Snrot Kal ‘Im7avakt 
KTr.). So the translation “ Cicon‘ the... priest” agrees per- 


1Wrongly accented there, as in many epigraphical texts. For correct 
accent on ’Apreyis or -uets cf. commentaries on Herondas, VI, 87, 94; Rh. Mus. 
XLVIII, 1893, pp. 258 f. 

2Not two forms, but one with variant spellings, as in the name Xapelcvos for 
Xaplo.s, C.I.G. 4721, and elsewhere. 

8 Fick, Bezz. Beitr. XIII, 1888, p. 197, reads, . . . #uopos kavys, a passage in 
which Sir W. M. Ramsay first pointed out to us the significance of kavys. 

4Kixwy, here used as a proper name, means literally ‘‘the Ciconian,”’ 7.e. 
one of the Kixoves, a people of Thrace. It was probably a nickname, either . 
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-fectly with the point which Tzetzes wished to illustrate. 
Owing, however, to the gloss Aapos (= gull), cavns has in 
later editions (e.g. Poet. Lyr. Gr.* 1882, II, p. 461) been 
changed to xavnE (= x«n&, the common term; cf. Boraston, 
J.H.S. XXXI, 1911, pp. 217, 241) which gives no point 
to the passage. Since the meaning of caves at Sardes is now 
almost beyond doubt and Hipponax may well here, as in fr. 1 
CEppun cvvayya, Mnoucrti Kavéatra) and elsewhere (cf. madpus 
apeetokeeroet. Lyr. Gr.* Il, p. 460, fr. 1; p. 467, fr. 15; 
p. 472, frs. 80 A, B; cf. wavrrornpiov, ibid. p. 498, fr. 126, and 
Hesychius s.v.), have used a term peculiar to Lydia, we may 
take xavns (= priest) as established in this fragment. While 
our inscriptions thus carry this word back to its Lydian source, 
the line from Hipponax, written about the middle of the sixth 
century B.C., warrants us in regarding xaveis as current in 
Lydia before the Persian conquest. Whence xaves was de- 
rived is a question to which, with our present limited 
knowledge as to the early history of Asia Minor, no complete 
answer can yet be given. ‘This term, which in 127 a.p. (cf. 
No. 5, above) had clung to the cult of Artemis for nearly 
seven centuries, may have originated long before the settlement 
at Sardes of Lydians or Maeonians and may have been as alien 
to them as it was to the Greeks. Much light on the problem 
is certain to be thrown by the study which Professor E. 
Littmann is now making of the fine inscriptions in Lydian 
script! found at Sardes in 1911-1912. While not here at- 
tempting a final solution, we subjoin the following data which 
students of derivation may find useful. 

(1) The Sardian titles and that in Hipponax are cits 
related to those of the «xoéns or «ons? priest of the Cabiri at 
popular or coined by Hipponax, for an Orphic priest, since Orpheus was himself 
a Ciconian ; cf. Diod. V, 77: (of secret mysteries) év Opdxy év Tots Kixoowv, d0ev 6 
katadeléas Oppe’s Fv... ; Strabo, VII, fr. 18: évraida Tov Oppéa Siarpipai poe 
Tov Kikova, dvdpa yéonra... 

1Cf. Third Report A..J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 477 f. The Lydian word kawes or 
kafes occurs in three of these texts, and kawek or xarex in a 15-line inscription, 
found in situ near the temple. In each case kawes and kawek (probably mean- 
ing ‘‘and the kawes’’) appear in close connection with a masculine proper name. 
Professor Littmann considers it probable that kawes = “ priest.”’ 


2The Greek yéns is better derived from this word than in the current fashion 
(according to which it originally meant ‘‘a howler’’!) ; cf. the Strabo passage 
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Samothrace (Hesych.), of the cwrapyns, their priest at Didyma 
near Miletus (C_L.G. 2880-2882, Wiegand, Stebenter Bericht, 
1911, p. 66), of the Kafapvo1, priests of Demeter at Paros 
(Steph. Byz. s.v. Ilapos; J. G. XII, V, 1, No. 292, 1. 3), and to 
the name of the KaBepo:, who, worshipped with the Great 
Mother at Pergamum (Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. I, p. 859) 
and Smyrna (Dar.-Sagho, I, p. 760), and with Artemis at 
Miletus (Heller, Jo. f. Kl. Phil. Suppl. X VIII, 1892, p. 239), 
seem originally to have been regarded as priests or at- 
tendants of the Mother Goddess.t. For a possible connection 
with the name of Kovos, the Titan, see below Mr. Arkwright’s 
interesting theory (p. 367, and n.). The relationship to caus 
of names such as KdfSapvos (F.H.G. III, p. 633), KaSetp@ at 
Lemnos (Strabo, 472), Kadeipa at Rhodes (Diod. V, 55), and 
the Kagdnpevs promontory in Euboea (Diimmler, AZ. Schr. LI, p. 
136 n.) is probably the same as that borne to xavuns by the 
KaBapvo and KaBepor, but a degree more remote. 

(2) xavys-kavets may share in the derivation from Hebr. 
kohen, suggested for cofms by H. Lewy (Die Semit. Fremdwér- 
ter im Gr., p. 258), and for yons (which probably = «ons), by 
Lagarde (Abh. Gétting. G.d. Wiss. XX XV, 1889, ‘ Uebersicht,’ 
etc., p. 112, note). The main difficulties appear to be (1) that 
the kappa of xavns, Kons, etc., usually transliterates only the 
Hebrew géph (as in xaBos, 4 Kings, vi, 25, and names like 
Hezekiah, Eliakim), whereas kohen begins with a kaph; 
(2) that the upsilon of xavns — doubtless represented in xoins, 
xons by a lost digamma — must have had a value (=f, », or 6) 
unlike that of Aé in kohen. But with further knowledge these 
obstacles may disappear, and we now know too little to reject 
this connection on the mere ground that it is Semitic. 


(VII, fr. 18), above cited. Other words, in which there is resemblance but, so 
far as can now be seen, no relationship, are Sanskrit kavi = priest (Botticher, 
Arica, p. 45), Old Pers. kavyd-h (Arch. Rel. XI, 1908, p. 71), and Latin 
Cabenses sacerdotes (Pauly-Wissowa, ) s.v. possibly connected with Monte Cavo. 

1The connection of Cybele’s cult with that of the Cabiri though doubted by 
Kern (Ath, Mitt. XVIII, 18938, p. 359), is now generally admitted ; cf. Topffer, 
Att. Geneal. 1889, pp. 220-221 ; Wobbermin, Religionsgesch. Studien, 1896, p. 17; 
summary of authorities by Graillot, R. Arch. 4me Sér. ITI, 1904, p. 346, n. 5. Cf. 
also Paus. IX, 25, 5: dzoid éoriv avdrots (sc. KaBelpos) kal rp Myrpl ra dpwpeva . . 
and see Miss F. Bennett, Rel. Cults assoc. with Amazons, 1912, pp. 23 f. 
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(3) For Kaferpor — with which xavns, etc., may be connected 
— another Semitic derivation has been proposed : from kabirim 
= peyanot Geol (Preller-Robert, Gr. Myth. pp. 847 f. ; Roscher, 
Lex. s.v. Megaloi Theot. ; Acad. Lincet, Memorie, XII, 1908, 
fasc. VII, p. 670; Gruppe, Gr. Myth. I, p. 230; Lewy, op. cit., 
p. 212; Hisler, Philologus, LX VIII, 1909, pp. 176-178, even 
derives the name Cybele from this Semitic root meaning 
‘“oreat’’). Such an etymology is rejected by Fick (Hattiden u. 
Danubier in Griechenland, 1909, p. 48), who points out its in- 
consistence with the fact that the Cabiri were from early times 
worshipped at Pergamum, not independently, but as mere 
attendants of the Great Mother (also at Smyrna: Dar.- 
Saglio I, p. 760; Strabo, 466, 472). And their possible con- 
nection with xavys-cavets is now calculated to confirm the 
view that the Cabiri were originally - nothing more than 
what the Cabarni always remained, namely priest-attendants 
(mpo7rodoz ) of the goddess Artemis-Cybele-Demeter-Hecate.! In 
Bea Ur. Soc. XXXII, 1913, pp. 55 £., Professor 
Hopkins connects Greek Kabeiros and Kobeiros with Sanskrit 
Kabairas or Kubairas. For the relation of Cabiri to Cybele, 
Gig 401d... p. 69. 

(4) An Indo-European origin, from the root «cag = burning, 
has been suggested by Boeckh( CLL. G. II, p.1119), G. Hirschfeld 
Cs. Brit. Mus. 1V,1, p. 88), and Prellwitz (Bezz. Beitr. XVII, 
1891, p. 168), as well as by older scholars (C. Keil and Lobeck, 
cited by Boeckh), for xotns, cwrapyns, and by Lenormant (Dar.- 
Saglio I, p. 757) for Ka@Bepor. Kavers would thus mean, “she who 
offers burnt sacrifice,” and would be analogous to cavous (Hat. 
II, 40) and odAoxautéw (J. Harrison, Proelegomena, p. 55) used 
of sacrifices, and probably also to the Delphic «yjva or céava? 


1 Strabo, 472: gaci rods KoptBavras rols avrov’s rots KaBelpos dvras.. . 
‘Exdatys mpomrddous voulfovar tovs Kouphras tovs atrods tots KoptBacuy dvras. So, 
also, Clem. Alex. Protr.2: KaBelpous 5é rovs KoptBavras xadotdvres ... Perhaps, 
as here suggested, these were but three variations of one primitive name, 
KdBepos having originally been identical with Kovpns (i.e. xofvpns) and with 
Kopv’Bas, modified for easier pronunciation from xoSvpas by transposition of 
consonants. 

2 This seems to mean an altar for burnt offerings or sacrifices. But the 
Spartan cases of xéavay (cf., forexample, Tod and Wace, Cat. of Sparta Museum, 
No. 219, p. 42) should be read xeddav ; cf. B.S.A. XII, 1905-1906, pp. 355 f. 
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(O.L. G. 1688; Herwerden, Lez. s.v. ; Prellwitz, loc. cit.). As 
between an Indo-European and a Semitic origin for xaveis, 
probability favors the former, and that from «ar seems prefer- 
able to that from kohen because it raises no phonetic objections. 
But an Asia Minor origin, neither semitic nor Indo-European, 
is also possible. 

(5) The following derivation from the name of a primitive 
deity, Koas, Kavas, or Kovas !— whose priests the «ons, corapy7ns, 
etc., would originally have been — is suggested by Mr. W.G. 
Arkwright. (a) This god was perhaps indigenous to Asia 
Minor, where a large proportion of place-names are formed 
from names of local gods or heroes.2 So Kvapéa (Caria), 
Kvava, hellenized as Kvaveat (Lycia), Kavivéava (Cilicia), 
Kvandos (Lydia) may have been formed in this way. The same 
element is common in-proper names: Cilician, Kovas, Kovanus, 
Koauos (Kretschmer, p. 368), Kows, Kovapimos, Kuntos, OSpav- 
yoveis; Lycian, Koara (kuwata), Kawarttu, Kawale(s), Kavaon ; 
Carian, KvarB8ns, Kevapos, Kuapewos ; Pamphylian, Kvavos ; 
Pisidian, Kovas, Kuntos, ea ee: Kos (= Koas), Iayoas, 
EvAayoas. 

(6) These names, while attesting the existence of a god 
Koas, do not prove him to have been purely indigenous. It is — 
therefore better to regard him as a Ram-god, the Carian or 
pre-Carian equivalent of the Samothracian Hermes, who was 
the younger Cabirus.2 The Ram, symbolizing the Cabiric cult 
of the ‘+ Pelasgic”’ Hermes (Head, Hist. Num.* p. 263) appears 
on coins of Samothrace, Lemnos, and Pheneus* in Arcadia (cf. 
Hermes Criophorus, Paus. V, 27-28) and figured in the Phrygian 
mysteries which were similar to those of Samothrace (Ramsay, 
C.B. I, p. 189). That Koas was a theriomorphic god is sug- 


1 Maspero, Struggle of the Nations, p. 355, conjectures that there was a Hittite 
god Qaui. Cf. also Tzetzes, Lycophron, 831: Tatas 6¢ 6 “Adwus rapa Kurplors 
K@NECT at. 

2 H.g. TuBepiods (Lycia), from a hero, TovBepis (Steph. Byz. s.v. “YAapor); 
KodoBpacods (Cilicia), from KvAdBpas (F.H.G. IV, p. 428) ; Kdpoupa (Phrygia), 
from the god Myy Kdpouv ; Kvdpapa (Phrygia), from Kéédpos. 

83 The young Cabirus, Casmilus, or Cadmilus, in Samothrace, as in Boeotia = 
Hermes. Kadyuldos 6 ‘Epuijs Bowrixds: Schol. Lycophr. 162. 

4 On worship of Hermes at Pheneus and the red\erH of Demeter see Paus. VIII, 
14 and 15. 
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gested by the Carian gloss xs (xoas) = mpdéBarov, and the 
Greek x@as, «as, a (sheep-) skin.1 This identification is sup- 
ported by the appearance of the same “ram” element, with 
wholly different etymology, in the names of the elder Samo- 
thracian Cabiri, “Agéiéxcepoos (=“snake-ram”; from anghw, 
snake, and the root of «épas, horn”), the nasal dropping out as 
in éyis (from root of éyyeAus) and ’A&lepos (= “snake sheep,” 
from anghw and the root of eipos or répos wool-).® 

This presupposes the inclusion of the “ Pelasgic ” tongue of 
Samothrace in the “centum group” of Indo-European lan- 
guages. We know that “A&ucxepoos (= Hades) and ’A £idxepoa 
(= Persephone) were identified with the Theban snake-deities 
Cadmus and Harmonia (Ephorus, fr. 12; Apollod. III, 5, 4; 
Scylax, 24, 25; Geog. Gr. Min. I, pp. 30, 31 with the notes); and 
the conception of a snake-ram is rendered intelligible by the 
well-attested existence of a snake-bull. 

Thus Sabazius, the tauromorphic Dionysus, was snake* as 
well as bull, the mystic identity being shown in the sacred for- 
mula Tadpos (7ratnp) SpaKovros Kai Tatnp Tavpou dSpdxov.® Again 
in the old Elean litany the cry d&e tadpe,® being presumably 
foreign and imported with the cult from the north, may well 
mean “snake-bull” (originally ay&ooravpos from same root 
anghw). We should then assume that ’A&é:céxepoos, the Snake- 
Ram, was not clearly distinguished from his son, the younger 
Cabirus, who was himself identified with Casmilus or Cadmilus 


1 Cf. Sayce’s list of Carian words in Trans. Soc. for Bibl, Arch. IX, 1893, p. 
118. Possibly Koas is represented by Koios the Titan, father of Leto (Hes. Theog. 
406, Diod. V, 67, 2) and brother of Rhea and of Kpids (Apollod. Bibi. I, hee 
Hes. Theog. 184-135 ; Diod. V, 66, 3). If so, Kotos and Kpiés would be doublets 
of the ram-god. The priest-king of this primitive god Koas may have given rise 
also to koaNddets (acc. koadddetv), the Lydian for Bao.de’s (Hesychius). 

2 Cf. this root in the name of Kdpvewos, god of the pre-Dorian Lacedaemonians, 
whose prophet was Kprés (Paus. III. 13, 3) and whose name is derived a6 ray 
Kdpyvwy iyouv mpoBarwy (Hesych.). See Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Apollon, col. 55, 
and cf. Am. Kepedras, ibid. col. 56. 

3 Cf. also, aries, dpvés and possibly €pidos. 

4 Ramsay, C.B. I, p. 94; Frazer, Adonis Attis Osiris?, p. 76, n. 5. 

5 Cf. Ramsay, C.B. p. 140; Clem. Alex. Protr. II, 15, 16, especially the words 
ws dpa dmroordoas 6 Leds Tob Kpiod, etc., an important passage for the ram in the 
mysteries. — 

6 Plut. Quaest. Gr. 36. Cf. Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. ’A£lepos. 
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(= son of Cadmus) the Boeotian Hermes, and with Saos or 
Sabazius, the horned.Dionysus.t So when Alexander claimed to 
have been begotten by Ammon with the ram’s horns disguised 
as a serpent, he was assuming the character of Cadmilus or 
Sabazius. We find yet a third horned beast, the goat, as a 
symbol of this younger Cabirus at Syrus, Aenus, and perhaps 
also at Paros? where the goat was clearly connected with the 
cult of Demeter (cf. her «aSapvo priests above). ‘The connec- 
tion above suggested between the Cabiri and a primitive ram- 
god would account for the sacrifice of a ram at the Cabirie mys- 
teries in Thrace (Berl. phil. Wochenschrift, 1904, col. 1230), and 
probably at Pergamum (Ath. Mitt. XXI1X, 1904, pp. 154 f.; RB. 
Arch. 1905, p. 29, n. 3), as well as in the Roman cult of Cybele 
(for ertobolia cf. Dessau, Jnse. sel., Nos. 4135-4153). 


The Sardian Cult of Artemis 


While the details of this cult remain obscure, two points in 
the new texts throw light on its general character: (1) its 
chief dignitary was a priestess; (2) she bore a title, caves, 
dating from before the overthrow of the Lydian monarchy. 
That a woman should head the temple hierarchy was character- 
istic of the worship as Artemis? of that mother-goddess whose 


1Cf. Aristotle, F.H.G. IV, pp. 158, 372; Diod. V, 48; Ramsay, CoB iT 
p. 298 ; on Sabazius, Diod. IV, 4; Plut. Js. and Osir. 35. 

2 On coins of Syrus, where the worship was certainly Cabiric, Hermes, goat 
_and Cabiri. On those of Aenus the goat appears, as also on those of Paros 
(goat + ear of corn). Cf. Dionysus ’Epiguos. 

3 There were high-priestesses of Artemis at Ephesus and Magnesia a/M. (refer- 
ences above). The priest in Jns. v. Magnesia, No. 98, ll. 15, 33, is not of 
Artemis (as stated by Miss Harrison, Themis, p. 153) but of Zeus, on the anta 
of whose temple this text was carved. The cult of Artemis was also conducted 
by a priestess at Panamara (B.C.H. XXVIII, 1904, p. 41) and Lagina (B.C.H. 
XI, 1887, p. 147); at Aphrodisias (R. Et. Gr. XIX, 1906, p. 117), at Thyatira 
(LeBas-Wadd. No. 5, B.C.H. XI, 1887, p.478; X, 1886, p. 422: two girls repre- 
sented by their father), at Miletus (A. Pythia, priestess known as tdpodépos, 
C.1.G. Nos. 2885-2886), at Cyzicus (A. Munychia, Michel, Rec. Nos. 537-588 ; 
on character of goddess, cf. Hasluck, Cyzicus, pp. 217-2385), at Halicarnassus 
(A. Pergaia, Ins. Br. Mus, No. 895 = Michel, op. cit. No, 453), at Castabala (A. 
Perasia, Strab. XII, 5387), at an unknown shrine (0.G.L No. 263), at Laodicea- 
ad-mare (C.I.G. 4470-71) and probably at Sidyma, where there were women, 
and later, maidens, as vewxdpo. (Benndorf, Reisen, I, No. 53, Db, ll. 1, 10). We 
do not know whether the priestesses at Sardes, like those at Ephesus (Jns, 
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cult was among the oldest and the most widespread in Asia 
Minor. Thus the first fact makes it probable that honors of 
the same sort were paid to Artemis at Sardes as at other great 
shrines, like those of Ephesus and Magnesia-ad-Maeandrum. 
The second fact implies that in organization, and hence prob- 
ably in its other features, the Sardian cult changed but little, 
if at all, during the Persian, Seleucid, and Roman periods. 
Both facts tend to prove that it had not been modified by, still 
less merged in, that of the Persian Anaitis (Anahita). This 
agrees with the evidence of Pausanias, who describes as an eye- 
witness the strange Persian rites practised in his own country? 
at Hierocaesareia and Hypaepa (Paus. V, 27, 5-6). These 
places lay respectively 23 miles northwest and 16 miles south- 
west of Sardes, yet at that far greater city, situated just be- 
tween them, Pausanias fails to mention any similar rites. His 
silence implies that the worship of the Persian goddess at 
Sardes? was inconspicuous, and cannot have been domiciled 
in the great Artemisium. ‘The distance separating the Sar- 
dian from the imported Persian cult is further shown 
by the difference between their respective priesthoods and 
temples. At the two shrines of Anaitis mentioned by 
Pausanias, her priest (avnp payos), his tiara, his chanting of 
hymns before a flaming altar are, like the goddess herself, 
distinctly Persian.? The statement that her worship was con- 


Br. Mus. II, 2, p. 84) were Vestals; but as a husband is mentioned in one 
only of our priestess inscriptions (an unpublished fragment), it seems probable 
that maidens only were eligible to the priesthood, and that, like the priestesses 
of Athena at Pergamum (Ins. v. Perg. II, p. 827), they were not allowed to 
marry till their terms of office had expired. Priests of Artemis may also 
have existed at Sardes as at several other places (e.g. Ephesus: Ins. Br. 
Mus. No. 481, 1. 808, No. 565, 1.4; Bargylia, B.C. H. V, 1881, p. 192 ; Thyatira, 
B.O.H. X, 1886, p. 422; Ath. Mitt. XXIV, 1899, p. 224; Cnidus, Ins. Br. Mus. 
No. 787; Iasus, J.H.S. IX, 1888, p. 339; R. Kt. Gr. VI, 1893, pp. 156, 165 ; 
Mylasa; C.L.G. 2699); but if so, it is highly probable that, like the priests at 
Ephesus, they were not chief dignitaries of the cult, else we should not find our 
priestesses defraying, as they did, the temple expenses. 

1 Pausanias was a Lydian, cf. Frazer’s Paws. III, p. 552. 

2 A small votive stele to Artemis-Anaitis was found in April, 1913, in the 
excavations at Sardes. 

3 Cf. Persian cult of Anaitis, as described by Strabo, XV, 733, and remarks 
of Herodotus (I, 131-133) on Persian religion; and cf. de Harlez, Avesta, 
p. CLXIV; on pp. XIV f. he discusses the evidence of Herodotus, For a good 
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ducted by a man is confirmed by two inscriptions from Hypaepa; 
one of the first century A.D. (0. G.Z. 470), mentioning Theo- 
phron, priest of Anaitis-Artemis, the other probably of the 
third century A.D. (Mouseion, I, 1873-1875, p. 114 = Kaibel, 
Epigr. Gr. 908a) giving to the priest his official title apy(uayos. 
Similarly at Philadelphia, another important centre of Anaitis 
worship (cf. K.P. 1, pp. 25 f.), a priest was the chief dignitary 
(CLI. G. No. 8422). It should also be noted that the cult of 
Anaitis at Hierocaesareia and Hypaepa was conducted in a small 
house or chapel (ot«nua, Paus. V, 27, 6), the simplicity of which 
seems to have been a relic of the Persian dislike of temples 
(Hat. I, 131). If we compare this with the cult of the Sar- 
dian Artemis, carried on in a magnificent temple, not by 
priests, but by priestesses whose title shows that their office 
dates from pre-Persian days, we must infer that, in Sardes at 
least, the Lydian and Persian goddesses had but little in 
common.! Such a view need not preclude the admission that 
in Maeonia and other parts of Lydia the imported Anahita 
probably coalesced with the indigenous Artemis or “ Mother.” 
But at Hierocaesareia and Hypaepa, such coalescence, though 
possible, is by no means certain; for the double name Anaitis- 
Artemis, apparently indicative of syncretism (and formerly so 
held to be by us; A.J.A. XVI, 1912, p. 28), may have been 
adopted, without fusion of cults, as a mere means of translating 
for Hellenic ears? the unfamiliar Persian name. Had there 
been real fusion, we should expect to find its traces in the 
cult described by Pausanias, whereas this of Anaitis-Artemis 
seems to have been purely Persian and that of the Sardian 
Artemis purely Lydian.? 
W. H. BuCKLER, 
Davip M. ROBINSON. 
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Persian description of Anaitis, cf. Bertholet, Religionsgesch. Lesebuch, p. 340. 

1 Buresch’s sweeping inference (Aus Lydien, pp. 66 f.) as to the fusion of 
Anaitis with Cybele-Artemis has been rejected by Gruppe, Gr. Myth. p. 1536, 
n. 2, and the similar conclusions of Radet (Cybébé, pp. 58 f.) by A. J. Reinach 
(Rev. del’ Hist. des Rel. LXI, 1910, p. 361). | 

2 Cf. for a like translation, the phrase cave. rhyv lépecay rs 'Apréusdos, in No. 5. 

3 Cumont suggests (R. Arch. V, 1905, p. 25) that the cult of the native goddess 
’Avala, after whom was named a place on the coast facing Samos, may have pro- 
moted that of Anaitis, owing to the resemblance of the two names. 
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Ill. THe PRopyLtAEA 


OF all the buildings on the Acropolis, the Propylaea alone 
are exactly dated by literary accounts. ‘“ Philochorus (in his 
fourth book) and others record that the Athenians began to 
build them in the archonship of Euthymenes (4387/6 B.c.), 
with Mnesicles as architect; and Heliodorus in his first book 
about the Acropolis at Athens says, among other things, the | 
following: ‘In five years they were entirely finished; two 
thousand and twelve talents were expended; and five were the 
gates they made, through which they entered the Acropolis.’ ”’} 
It was without difficulty, therefore, that a fragment of marble 
found near the east portico of the Propylaea in 1830, inscribed 
with (IIpo)MYLAIOEPAAS[ éas ] and [ év Ev ]OYMENOSAPXO[>- 
tos] on one side and [’Emit rés ter |APTESAPXES, with Metage- 
nes as first secretary of the senate (cf. LG. I, 301, of 4834/3) 
and Crates of Lamptrae as secretary of the treasurers of Athena 
(cf. LG. I, 141, 142) on the other side, was recognized by 
Rangabé as part of the building accounts of the Propylaea 
(Ant. hell. I, 1842, pp. 88-91, No. 89). This fragment (LG. 
I, 3146-3156) is necessarily the starting point for any consid- 
eration of the building inscription. 

The next advance was made by Kirchhoff, who united the 
Rangabé fragment to another (/.G. I, 314 a-3815 a) which had 
been likewise published by Rangabé (/.c. pp. 238, 394, No. 128) 
but had not been identified (Jb. Phil. Pad. 1861, pp. 47 ff.). 
Subsequently Kirchhoff suggested other candidates for the stele 
of the Propylaea, such as ZG. I, 312-318, 315 a-c (suppl. 
p. 38), and 554 (cf. p. 222). Unfortunately these last were 
not generally accepted; Kéhler had already proposed to assign 

1 Harpocration, s.v. Iport\aa traira; Photius and Suidas, s.v. IportAaca 


ravra; Plutarch, Pericles, 13. 
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I.G. I, 312-313 to that series which he later identified as be- 
longing to the Parthenon (/.G. I, p. 161), and in this he was 
followed by Foucart (B.C.H. 1889, p. 176, n.) and Michaelis 
(A.H.10).! Michaelis tentatively admitted J. G. I, 315 a—-c and 
554 (A.#. 5), but Bannier (Ath. Mitt. 1902, p. 303, n., BA. 
Mus. 1908, p. 429) and Cavaignac (Etudes, p. lxxi) rejected 
I.G. I, 315 a—c, as well as 312-313, and admitted only ZG. I, 
504 of Kirchhoff’s three suggestions. The net results of Kirch- 
hoff’s work seemed to be, therefore, the addition of J.G. I, 
314 a-315 a, and 554, to the Rangabé fragment. 

Eduard Meyer (forschungen, II, pp. 99, 101, n.) rather casu- 
ally speaks of another fragment as belonging to the Propylaea, 
I.G. I, 316. This was confirmed by Bannier, who identified 
one more fragment, J.G. I, 331d, suppl. p. 77, and found that, — 
according to the lettering at least, it must have joined l.G. I, 
316 accurately (Ath. Whitt. 1902, pp. 302-3803) ; LG. I, 316 itself 
is lost. 

Cavaignac’s list of fragments of the inscriptions of the 
Propylaea is the same as Bannier’s, viz. 1G. I, 8146-3153, 
314 a-315 a, 316, 831d, and 554 (tudes, p. Ixxi). 

This was the state of the inscription when I worked on it in 
1909-10 in connection with the study of the Propylaea. At 
that time I enlarged the number of fragments from five, the 
total proposed by Kirchhoff, Bannier, or Cavaignac, to seven- 
teen. Delays in the presentation of this material allowed me 
to supplement it by similar investigations of the inscriptions of 
the Parthenon (A.J.A. XVII, 1918, pp. 538-80) and of the 
Erechtheum (bid. pp. 242-265), and also to benefit by the 
subsequent studies of Woodward (B.S.A. 1909-10, pp. 198- 
205) and Bannier (Berl. Phil. W. 1911, p. 853; 1913, pp. 
317-319). 

Woodward’s studies, proceeding in two directions, led him 
to enlarge the number of known fragments from five to ten ; 
he included the two rejected Kirchhoff fragments and three 
others hitherto unpublished. Measuring the two opisthographic 
fragments united by Kirchhoff CZ. G@. I, 314, 815) and the two 
opisthographic fragments proposed by Kirchhoff but rejected by 
subsequent authorities (J.G. I, 812-313, 315 a—c), he observed 


1 Cf, A.J. A. XVIe 1013; p; 55 ancien 
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that they all taper in thickness to such an extent as to prove 
that they all belong to a single stele. Kirchhoff, indeed, had 
already suggested that to include these fragments the stele 
must have tapered from bottom to top (/.G. I, suppl. p. 38), 
and this solution overcomes the objection of Bannier and Ca- 
vaignac that they differ greatly in thickness. Woodward’s 
conclusions as to the exact positions of the four opisthographic 
fragments, as indicated by their thicknesses, I am, however, 
unable to accept; and in the following discussion I have re- 
tained my own restoration of the stele, which was completed 
several months before he measured the fragments in question. 
On the other hand, Woodward identified with certainty one 
new fragment (O in the following lst), which he correctly 
joined with two others which I had placed side by side in the 
Epigraphical Museum; since his transcript (B.S.A. 1909-10, 
p- 199) does not represent the three fragments separately, I 
give them here: 


yale E = 
Pe BeOrP A AVReE ONY ¥ 
Remaleiz -b-G) dN 
KATAM ASE XE >M 
Ml20 mS iste 
BeN aed Neptye = 
i E Lice 
O 
TAS, 
/ 
fre. M frg. N frg. O 


Besides all these, I include five fragments already published 
but never yet assigned to the inscription of the Propylaea. 
Bannier (Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 223) had suggested that 1G. I, 
1167, suppl. p. 25, and Kirchhoff that JG. I, 317 a, suppl. 
p- 38, and 5557, suppl. p. 128, were parts of some building 
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accounts, but they were not more definitely identified. Foucart 
(B.C. H. 1889, p. 176, n.) and Michaelis (A.#. 10) assigned 
I. G. I, 881 to the accounts of the Parthenon. J.G. I, 5554, 
suppl. p. 56, was supposed to be a part of the tribute lists. | 

Finally, I must mention four fragments which have not yet 
been published. ‘The most important is numbered P in the 
following lst; I found it in the fourth room of the Epigraphi- 
cal Museum. Q, R, and S were scattered in the first room of 
the museum; my attention was called to Q by Woodward ; 
attached to SI found a manuscript note to the effect that it 
joined the missing fragment J.G. I, 331. The four unpub- 
lished fragments are represented below : 


r | = oh 
Renae EV Yess 
fSese genre; / TO ieee 
E ear, aX 
2 OTN OFS 
VOTE Ee frg. R 

Tagen 
N 
iPoen | 
Bea be 
Lee 
\ | oe Lc’ 

SOOMAT i ates 

ire, frou 


For convenience I number the nineteen above-mentioned 
fragments as follows: A=J.G. I, 1167; B= S12e3iseeee 
314a-38l5a; D= 8140-38156; E=38lda-c; F = 816; G= 
317a; H= 8381; |= 331d; J = 554; K =O5ak > =o 
M, N, O= B.S.A. 1909-10, p. 199, and as) showneapoyen 
P,Q, R, S as shown above. Seventeen of the nineteen frag- 
ments are now in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens; two, 
I. G. I, 8316 and 831, are missing. 7 
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There is one fundamental piece of external evidence which 
affects the arrangement, ¢.e. the testimony of Heliodorus and 
Plutarch that the building was erected in five years. This has 
always been accepted, and in view of what we shall learn from 
fragment E, I may here state that the information is exact. 
With the aid of this, and because the two fragments (C and D) 
from the top of the stele show on one side the prescript of 
the year 4387/6 (ETE[v]JOYMENOSAPXO[v7os], the first year of 
the work, according to Philochorus), and on the other side the 
prescript of the fourth year ([émt tés ter] APTESAPXES), Kirch- 
hoff correctly deduced the fact that the accounts of the first, 
second, and third years were inscribed on the obverse of the 
stele, and those of the fourth and fifth years on the reverse. 

The first attempt to arrange other fragments of the stele was 
by Cavaignac (Etudes, pp. 1xx-Ixxi). He observed that L. @. 
I, 554 (J) has writing characteristic of the obverse of the frag- 
ments C + D, and he assigned it to the third year, supposing 
that the fragment J.G. I, 244, of the tribute lists of the Delian 
Confederacy, would exclude it from the second year (436/5). 
That this conclusion is erroneous, even if we can suppose that 
I. G. I, 244 is rightly dated in the Corpus, will appear below. 
Again, he decided that the two fragments F + | joined by Ban- 
nier have writing characteristic of the reverse of the stone, and 
that they must date therefore from the fifth year; both the 
writing and the preservation of the surface show clearly, how- 
ever, that these fragments belong to the obverse. 

Here, too, I may briefly describe Woodward’s restoration. 
On the four large opisthographic pieces (B, C + D, and E) he 
distinguishes the obverse from the reverse correctly, but unfor- 
tunately supposed that the three fragments first published by 
him (M+ N-+ 0) had the shape of the letters and the finish of 
the surface characteristic of the reverse (l.c. pp. 201, 202), and 
accepted without question Cavaignac’s similar error in the case 
of F+1. With J the actual date, the second year, is obtained 
accidentally, by placing it in the upper part of the obverse, while 
the blank space at the end of the stone shows that it belongs at 
the bottom. The two opisthographic pieces dated by Rangabé 
and Kirchhoff (C + D) remain correct in Woodward’s restora- 
tion, but the two other opisthographic pieces are assigned to 
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the very dates at which they could not have been inscribed. 
Furthermore, he accepts the arrangement followed in the case 
of the Parthenon (cf. A.J.A. 1913, p. 54), a pair of columns 
side by side, only where J. G. I, 515 a—-6 (E) proves that there 
was more than one column ; elsewhere he has a single column, 
subdividing into two columns at the bottom of the obverse, and 
returning into one column on the reverse. ‘This unusual dis- 
position is represented in tabular form, B.S. A. 1909-10, p. 205. 

The four opisthographic fragments, B, C, D, and E, form the 
skeleton about which all the smaller pieces must be placed. 
As given in the Corpus, B is either 10 cm. (Pittakis) or 14 cm. 
thick (i¢hler), C and D are 11 cm. thick (Pittakis), and E 
varies from 17 to 18 em. (Kohler). According to my meas- 
urements, C and D, at the top of the stele, are 0.111 m. thick ; 
at the bottom of the lowest line of letters on C the thickness 
has increased to 0.138 m., with a taper of 0.027 m. in 0.400 m. 
or of 0.0675 m. per metre. In fragment E, the thickness is 
0.159 m. at the top of the topmost letters, and 0.186 m. at the 
bottom of the lowest letters, a taper of 0.025 m. in 0.370 m. or 
of 0.0675 m. per metre. In fragment B I find a variation be- 
tween 0.136 m. and 0.155 m., a taper of 0.019 m. in 0.277 m. 
or of 0.0685 m. per metre. The uniformity of these four frag- 
ments is emphasized by the high rate of the taper, 68 mm. per 
metre.2, To compare building inscriptions only, the decrees for 
the Temple of Athena Nike were inscribed on a slab which 
tapered, to be sure? but only 0.008 m. (from 0.093 m. to. 
0.101 m.) in a distance of 0.295 m., a rate of 27 mm. per metre. 
~On the other hand, the building inscription of the Parthenon 
was cut on a slab of uniform thickness, 0.198 m. throughout its 


1 7,G. I, 313 is assigned to year II instead of year I, as is obtained below ; 
I.G. 1, 812 is given to year IV instead of year V; J.G. I, 315 a-b is assigned to 
years IT and III instead of I and III ; and /.G. I, 315 ¢ is assigned to year V in- 
stead of year IV. 

2 Woodward gives for C, 0.11 m. at the top and 0.13 m. at a point 0.35 m. 
lower ; for E, 0.17 m. at the top and 0.185 m. at 0.30 m. lower; for B, 0.14 m. 
at the top and 0.155 m. at 0.30 m. lower; this is a taper of 50-57 mm. per 
metre. These inaccuracies of measurement gave him false positions for B and 
be 


3 It has not the uniform thickness 0.09 m. given by Kabbadias, ’E®@. ’Apx. 
1897 pe LTO; 
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height.1. The opisthographic building inscriptions of the 
Erechtheum are cut on slabs of uniform thickness, 0.139 m. and 
0.155 m. throughout. 

In fragments C + D the face with the prescript of the first 
year (J.G. I, 314) is in most part well preserved, with the 
original polish of the surface. The reverse (J. G. I, 315) is on 
the contrary so badly weathered that it is extremely difficult to 
read, just as is the case with the Parthenon inscription (A.J.A. 
1913, p. 57). The same characteristics distinguish the two 
faces of fragment B, of which J. G. I, 313 must therefore be 
the obverse, and J. G. I, 312 the reverse. Likewise it appears 
that in fragment E the face with J.G. I, 315 a—-6 must be the 
obverse, and 7.G. I, 315 ¢ the reverse. 

As regards the relative positions of the fragments in the en- 
tire height of the stele, the taper gives us absolute evidence. 
C+D combined would contain portions of ll. 1-13 of the 
obverse and of ll. 1-18 of the reverse. The increase in 
thickness of the stele is practically 2 mm. for each line of 
inscription (on the obverse). We may calculate from this 
that fragment B includes ll. 16-28 of the obverse and ll. 19- 
32 of the reverse. And E contains parts of ll. 31-47 of the 
obverse and ll. 41-46 of the reverse.” 

Laterally these four fragments may be located with as much 
certainty. The key is given by the obverse of fragments C + D. 
The first preserved letters of line 2 are Al, the ending of [’Ezuc- 
raT|Al, and this has always, from the time of Kirchhoff, been 
restored as the first word of the inscription. That it was not the 
first word is shown by the entries below the prescript. In the 
combined fragments C+D we find below the prescript traces 
of six lines in smaller letters; on C, at the left, are sums of 
money, and on D, at the right, are words. ‘That these two col- 
umns, one of money and the other of items, belong together is 
shown by the fact that where the heading [’Avado]MATA occurs 


1 Strange to say, it is in this stele that Foucart and Michaelis attempted to 
insert our tapering fragment B. 


2 Woodward (J.c. p. 201) by means of his measurements of the taper calculates 
that fragment B was separated from C by a gap of at least 0.175 m., so that B 
would contain ll. 25-37 of the obverse, and E, of which the lowest line would 
be, according to Woodward, 1.435 m. below the top of the stele, would contain 
ll, 49-65 of the obverse. The gaps are really much smaller. 
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in the item column, we find the money column empty.' Below 
this heading must therefore be expenses; and there in fact we 
read . . . MATON, which should be, on the analogy of the Par- 
thenon accounts, [ove] MATON. Above the heading [’Avano]- 
MATA are two items which must be receipts. These two items 
- are supposed to represent all the revenues of Athena for that year, 
which were so great that when they had been diverted into the 
treasury of the Propylaea, it became unnecessary to appeal to 
the state for. funds, as was done in other years. Let us see of 
what these revenues consisted. The first item is a sum of 132 
drachmae received as... . ASHIEPASMI&..... Can item which 
appears on both sides of fragment B as OIKIASHIEPA... ); the 
second is a sum of 6 drachmae 14 obols received as .... KON 
TIME (which appears on fragment Bas[INAKO.11..). The total 
receipts for the first year would thus have been 138 drachmae 
13 obols,? out of which 27,200 drachmae,* and much more now 
lost, were expended! These two very small sums cannot be 
from the regular sources of large supplies, such as the state 
treasury, the board of treasurers of Athena or of the Delian 
Confederacy, or other boards. Moreover, it must be noticed 
that tiué, indicating the money derived from the sale of objects, 
appears only among the last items of each year in the Par- 
thenon accounts; house rental also, when it is mentioned else- 
where in the Propylaea accounts and in those of the Eleusinian 
epistatae (J. G@. I, 288 a, suppl. p. 145), appears among the last 
items. It seems extremely probable therefore that these two 


1 This combination of two columns, money on the left and items on the right, 
is found also in the Parthenon inscription (cf. A.J.A. 1918, p. 59). 

2 Cavaignac, Etudes, p. 101. 

8 It is true that Kirchhoff (1.G. 1, p. 162) and Cavaignac (Etudes, p. 102) 
suppose that these are only the ends of sums, other figures at their left having been 
lost because of the breaking of thestone. Thesame is said of the three items of 
expense, which have certainly lost some lesser figures at the right. But in the 
second of the expenditures at least enough of the original surface is preserved to 
show that at the left of the extant MM[XX]A .. . there were no more figures, and 
this determines the left edge of the money column. This is confirmed by the 
size of the first item of receipts, which could not have had another H or any 
higher figures before the extant HAAAFF, without making it too large for ofkias 
hiepas wlo Poors, as we shall observe later. 


4 Kirchhoff and Cavaignac read the total sum remaining as even greater, 72,200 
dr. 
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small sums are the last items in a series of receipts, most of 
which have been previously mentioned. Such a previous men- 
tion could occur only if there were another double column of the 
inscription to be read before C + D, which would therefore be at 
the top of a second double column. 

That there were two such double columns is certain. Actual 
traces of both appear on the obverse of fragment E (1. G@. I, 
315 a—6, suppl. p. 38). If we were to attempt to restore only 
one column, the top of B, as located by the taper, would collide 
with the bottom of C; we must therefore place B at the left or 
right of C, but not below it; this again results in two columns. 
That the same arrangement must be extended to the whole stele 
will become apparent from a comparison of the lengths of the 
lines of the inscription. 

Fragment I, shown to be of the obverse by its well preserved 
surface, very unlike that on the reverse faces of the four opis- 
thographic fragments, and by the larger size and spacing of the 
letters,! belongs to the right edge of the stele (the edge is pre- 
served) and so to the second double column. As combined with 
F, the obvious restoration of line 7 (Bannier, Ath. Mitt. 1902, p. 
303) has 26 letters, spaced 0.0133 m., so that the 25 spacings 
(0.332 m.) with the two half letters at the ends (0.010 m.) and 
a blank surplus of 0.026 m. at the right, give 0.368 m. as the 
distance of the beginning of the item column from the right edge 
of the stele.2 On the obverse of C+D, the left edge of the 
money column, as obtained above, is 0.225 m. from the left edge 
of the item column. The entire width of the second double 
column was then 0.225 + 0.368 = 0.593 m. If there were 
two such double columns, the width of the stele would have 
been approximately 1.19 m. More than two double columns 
would give a very impracticable width for a thin free-stand- 
ing slab. 

We now place the obverse of C + D at the top of the stele, 


1 Disregarding these facts, Cavaignac and Woodward assign it to the reverse. 

2 A similar result for the width of the item column may be obtained on the 
reverse of C + D, where we restore in lines 9-10 (an item repeated word for 
word in the Parthenon account, Col. V, ll. 17-20, of the same year) 30 letters, 
spaced 0.0126 m., so that the 29 spacings (0.365 m.) with the two half letters at 
the ends (0.010 m.) would give the width of the item column as about 0.375 m. 
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above the second double column, the beginning of the money 
column 0.594 m. from the right edge of the stone. As a re- 
sult, the axes of the first preserved letters in ll. 4 and 5, in 
both cases |, are 0.038 m. to the right of the left edge of the 
money column. The axes of O and M, the last preserved let- 
ters in ll. 3 and 4, are 0.395 m. farther to the right, and there- 
fore 0.594 — (0.038 + 0.395) = 0.161 m. from the right edge 
of the stone. In this space we could restore at most, in ll. 2 
and 38, six more letters with the average spacing of 24mm. 
But it is noticeable that when we add four more letters in line 
3, we arrive at the end of the word APXO[vtos]; and simulta- 
neously ll. 2 and 6 arrive at the ends of words, EPAAS[ tas] 
in line 2 being spread to occupy nine spaces instead of eight, 
and AM¢ITPO[sé6ev] in line 6 being squeezed into eleven and 
a half spaces so as to finish evenly at the right. Here then we 
may terminate the prescript, leaving the remaining 0.058 m. in 
blank.? 

On the obverse of C + D, the prescript of the year 4387/6 has 
ll. 2-5 perfectly stotchedon, an arrangement which is varied in 
ll. 6-7 of fragment C, though it is regained on fragment D 
with the purpose of ending line 6 evenly with those above. 
This variation was caused by the insertion or omission of one 
letter in line 6. There, the name Ef. XA... . occupies 94 
letter spaces, so that it contained either 9 or 10 letters; and 
judging by the manner in which the letters diverge more and 
more from the axes of those above, it is evident that the pur- 
pose was to insert an extra letter; the name was therefore 
’Emtyadpivos or ’Emtyapises. Line 7 follows the arrangement of 
line 6, except that the last two letters, having plenty of room, 
are spaced farther apart. ’Esvyapt . . s "Apditpomédev is the 
fifth and last epistates; next must follow the regular formula,? 
which closed the prescript and announced that receipts were to 
be entered next; tovrois A¢éupata TO éviavTo TovTO Tdade, and the 
last four letters of this are preserved in line 7. Between the 
beginning of ET . XA... .and the beginning of TAAE, which 


1 Tour letter spaces at 24 mm. occupy 0.096 m., and the last half letter 0.007 
m., total, 0.103 m.; and 0.161 — 0.103 = 0.058 m. 

2 In this restoration I follow Kirchhoff ; cf. the Parthenon accounts, A.J.A. 
1913, p. 59. 
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comes exactly below it, we must expect 50 letters, 22 for the 
name and deme of the fifth epistates, and 28 for the closing 
formula (omitting the trade). But since these include one 
extra letter, the ordinary stotehedon arrangement must have 
had 49 letters. In these the average spacing is 24 mm., so 
that with 48 spacings (1.152 m.), and adding the two half let- 
ters at the ends (0.013 m.), we obtain the total width of the 
prescript as about 1.165 m. To this must be added the sur- 
plus of 0.058 m. at the right edge of the stele, giving a mini- 
mum of 1.223 m. for the total width of the stone; we may 
assume, therefore, that the width was about 1.23 m. 

- We may be certain that the first annual prescript extended 
over the two double columns, as on the stele with the report of 
the Erechtheum Commission in 409/8 CZ. G@. I, 322); such an 
arrangement accounts for the appearance of the first annual 
prescript on fragments C + D of the second double column. 
Another important result is the discovery of the number of 
letters that must be restored at the left of those preserved in 
the prescript on C+ D. In 1l.4 and 5, in which the first pre- 
served letters are both I, we read 22 letters to the right edge ; 
the total number of letters in a regular line being 49, we must 
restore 27 at the left of the |. In line 2, where the first pre- 
served letter A is two spaces to the right of the | in ll. 4 and 5, 
we must restore therefore 29 letters at the left, instead of the 
7 given by the restoration [éicrdt] Al. These new considera- 
tions lead to the following restoration : 
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L. 1. — No trace of a letter is now visible; the invocation is supplied on 
the analogy of that which heads the reverse of the stele; the latter could 
hardly have occurred without the former (cf. Cavaignac, Htudes, p. lxx). 

L. 2.— Before the word [émordr] Al, hitherto always restored as the first 
word of the inscription, were 22 letter spaces. The only possible specifica- 
tion of time, Emi rés mpdres apxés, falls short by 5 letters. The gap must 
be filled by words which shall have a relation to the whole, equivalent to 
that of émurrdra. Now the epistatae and their secretary are all provided 
for in the following lines; but on the analogy of the very similar prescript 
to the report of the Erechtheum Commission (J.G. I, 322) the architect’s 
name also should appear. And his name may have a very prominent place, 
as in the Erechtheum accounts of 408/7 (Ath. Mitt. 1901, 224). It so hap- 
pens that 22 letter spaces will be filled exactly by the words “Apyuréxrov 
Myveotxdés kai. Mnesicles is mentioned by only two ancient authors, Philo- 
chorus (in Harpocration s.v. IpomrvAaua tatra) and Plutarch (Pericles, 13). 
Philochorus mentions him in the same breath with the fact that the 
Propylaea were begun in the archonship of Euthymenes, as if he had derived 
the entire sentence from the prescript of this inscription. The passage in 
Plutarch is supposed to have been derived from Ephorus, who may have 
copied the statement from this official record (cf. Fowler, Harvard Studies, 
1901, p. 215). 

L. 2.— The building is here called the IIporvAaov, perhaps in reference 
to the fact that only the central hall was then under consideration. Three 
years later, when the wings too must have been well under way, we find it 
named, in the plural, ra IpomvAa (Col. III, 1.45). And so it is in later 
inscriptions, beginning with J.G. I, 32 B1, whether we assign this to the 
year 435/4 (Kirchhoff, Abh. Berl. Akad. 1864, p. 8 f.; 1876, p. 21 f.) or to 
419/8 (Cavaignac, Rev. Phil. 1900, p. 135; Etudes, pp. xxii, 138), and in 
literature, beginning with Thucydides (II, 13). 

L. 8.— The name of the secretary of the epistatae here occurred before 
the mention of the archon, as Kirchhoff recognized, and so must have been 
introduced by the word hois, referring back to the board consisting of the 
architect and the epistatae; elsewhere the introductory word is hét, referring 
to dpxés. There are 30 letter spaces before the archonship is given; sub- 
tracting the necessary hots and éypappareve, 15 letter spaces remain to be 
divided between the secretary’s name and his demotic. Both were there- 
fore comparatively short. The demotic ends with . . e]Y2, and might have 
6 (four examples in the list of Attic demes), 7 (five examples), or, more 
probably, 8 letters (twenty-one examples, in the pre-Euclidean spelling). 
The name would have had 9, 8, or 7 letters, according to the length given 
the demotic; in any case, the sixth letter of the name seems to have been 
A (Col. I, 1.59). I therefore restore [..... asus e]Y2. 

L. 4.— [A@evaioow], restored in agreement with the prescript for the 
last five years of the Parthenon (in the thirteenth and fifteenth years 


1 As restored by Wilhelm, Sitzungsb. Wien. Akad. 1901, p. 13 ; cf. Cavaignac, 
Etudes, p. xxi and pl. I. | 
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of which, however, it was shortened to *A@evaious because of lack of 
space). | 

L. 4. —[kat éi tés Bod€s hév], Kirchhoff; the kai seems unnecessary, and 
does not seem to have occurred in the Parthenon accounts, nor is there space 
for it in the present line if we accept [A@evadovow] and [Me] IOfAAE[s], 
both of which seem necessary. 

L. 4.— The name of the first secretary for 4837/6 reads. . 1|O. AAE., 
restored by Kirchhoff as Hepoutdes, accepted with reservations by Ferguson 
(The Athenian Secretaries, p. 14); Michaelis read . 16 . Ade[s] (A.E. 5), and 
Banniery.. 2b: de[s] (Rh. Mus. 1908, p. 480). The same name is preserved 
on fragment O of the Parthenon account for this year (Cavaignac, Etudes, 
p. lxii), again with the beginning of the name broken away. The restora- 
tion of 1. 4 [’A@evaioow émt rés Bods het. .] leaves only two letters for 
the beginning of the name, which must therefore be [Ie]IO[JAAE[s]. 
This has been confirmed by Woodward’s discovery of the small fragment 
of the Parthenon inscription (B.S.A. 1909-10, p. 188; cf. A.J.A. 1913, pp. 
58, 72). 

Ll. 5-6. — [émusratrat] should probably be repeated here, to fit the usual 
formula and to reduce the space for the first name to less than 24 letters. 
There were five epistatae, as is shown by the amount of space allotted to — 
their names; there were five epistatae likewise in 4384/3, but only four in 
436/5 and 4385/4. <A similar irregularity appears in the first ten years of 
the Parthenon accounts, where there were probably five epistatae in the 
first year, six or seven in the third, three in the fifth and eighth, and four 
in the ninth year.! 


The receipts for each year are classified and follow each other 
almost in a fixed order. ‘They may be divided into five depart- 
ments: (1) the surplus from the epistatae of the previous year ; 
(2) grants from various boards, the treasurers of Athena, the 
Hellenotamiae (both from the tribute of the Delian Con- 
federacy and from the army chest), and the treasurers of 
Hephaestus; (3) money received from the sale of useless mate- 
rial, tiles, wood, pinakes, hides of animals, and coloring matter ; 
(4) regular income from house rental; and (5) contributions 
from private individuals. 

Fragment B, which cannot be placed in the second item 
column of the obverse without colliding with the bottom of 
C+ D, apart from the fact that the receipts which it contains 
cannot continue the expenses begun on C + D, must be located 


1 Five seems to have been the usual number, as in the early account, J.G. I, 
293-296. But only three appear in the account for the statues of Athena and 
Hephaestus (/.G. I, 318) and in the report on the Erechtheum (J.G. I, 322). 
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in the first item column of the obverse, ll. 16-28. The small 
unpublished fragment P makes an actual contact joint with the 
obverse of B, so that no doubt of its attribution is possible; it 
contains portions of ll. 23-31 of Col. I, and shows that the 
heading “Avadcyata for the first year was in l. 29. Among 
the items in the missing ll. 8-15 we may restore the usual for- 
mulae for receipts from the treasurers of Athena and from the 
Hellenotamiae. The remaining items are as follows: 
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Ll. 16-17. — [yo] YLO(v) and X2YMM(ikrov) both suggested by 
Kirchhoff; the formula for the receipt from the Hellenotamiae, X=YMM- 
[axuKo Popo], cannot be restored here because the traces in line 16 will not 
fit. 

L]. 18-21. — Evidently these go together to form a single item, in con- 
nection with the sale of material from the old Propylon and adjacent build- 
ings, now demolished to make way for the new structure. With ll. 18-19, 
compare the sales of old roof tiles from demolished buildings in Delos (1.G. 
XI, 144, A 21; J.G. XI, 287, A 22-23; B.C.H. 1905, p. 489, a 7). 

L. 22. —- A sale of old wooden beams from demolished buildings; simi- 
larly the woodwork of a propylon at Delos was sold before making repairs 
freA, 101, A 58; cf. B.C.H. 1882,-p. 20, 1. 157). 

L. 23. — The sale of pinakes was continued into the next year (Column 
Il, line 9). Could they have been revetment slabs from the old Propylon, 
or the marble metopes of the Hekatompedon? 

L. 24.-— This item will be discussed in connection with Col. II, line 8; 
the word picOocrs is correctly restored by Bannier (Rh. Mus. 1906, p. 221, 
me or also J.G. 1,283, 15-19; 288 a, suppl. p. 145; J.G. I, 814; a, 
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A 26/30, and b, 24/25), but is rejected by Cavaignac (Hiudes, p. xxx, n. 2) 
and Woodward (B.S.A. 1909/10, p. 202). 

L. 25.— A private contribution; Pleistias was probably the same as the 
ambassador to Perdiccas of Macedonia in 426 B.c. (J.G. I, 40) and the sec- 
retary of the senate of 4385/4 (/.G. I, 37, 273). 

L. 26.— An entry of unusual character; it is the year immediately after 
the Panathenaic festival of 438, and this is almost certainly a reference to 
the depuarixov (cf. Hesychius, s.v. oxitos * wav d€pya), the money accruing 
from the sale of the hides of the cattle slain in that festival (Harpocration, 
s.v. Aeppatixov) 1; the rather rare word repitpenara is usually found in con- 
nection with d¢puara (cf. Hesychius, s.v. KoAXea; Moeris, s.v. TLertvKua), so 
that the association with oxvrov is perfect.? 

Ll. 27-28. — Contributions from two private individuals, Sauron, who 
contributed also to the Parthenon in 439/8 (A.J.A. 1918, p. 69), and 
Timoleon. 


The expenses of the first year, as has been mentioned, begin 
in line 29. The large fragment E, which has on the obverse 
the straggling ends of the lines of an item column at the left 
and the beginning of a money column at the right, must be 
placed midway between the two columns, and in Il. 31-47; 
the items at the left must, therefore, belong to the expenses of 
the first year. The three fragments, M+ N + O, joined together 
by Woodward, obviously contain expenses, the conclusion of an 
account, and the prescript of a new year. ‘The preservation of 
the surface is totally unlike the granulated and badly weathered 
reverses of B,C, D,and E. Woodward unfortunately thought 
that they resembled the reverse of E (B.S.A. 1909-1910, 
p- 201); placing them on the reverse, he could assign them 
only to the end of the fourth year and the beginning of the 
fifth. On the obverse we must choose between the first and 
second years or the second and third. As we shall find, the 
beginning of an annual prescript, evidently the third, appears 
on E, in the second column ll. 35-39; the fragments M+N + 


1 On the depyarixdr, cf. J.G. II, 163 and 741. , 

2 It is used also in connection with thin silver plates in the Parthenon inven- 
tories (/.G. II, 695, 8-9 ; 698, II, 29-30; J. H. 8. 1909, pp. 182, 184, ll. 12-13). 

8 Woodward believes that this dating is confirmed by restoring, in the annual 
prescript on | + J, as first secretary of the senate, Kpiriddes TeOpdovos, who held 
that office in 4833/2; this would approximately fit a stoichedon arrangement. 
But not only is the number of letters in these lines completely unknown, so that 
such a restoration cannot be checked ; in no case in these inscriptions is the 
demotic of the first secretary given. 
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O cannot be fitted to this with any sort of stozchedon arrange- 
ment. On the other hand, it is possible to make a perfectly 
stoichedon arrangement if we consider that the prescript belongs 
to the second year. What is more important at present is that 
the phrase hodozroois Kal AMos avaTiéot eri TA KiKra, Which 
appeared so frequently in the accounts of the Parthenon (Col. 
IIT, 61-62; Col. IV, 22-23, 58-59; Col. V, 32-34), and was 
indeed suggested by Woodward in the case of E (/.e. p. 205), 
proves that E and M+-N+Oall belong together. When thus 
fitted together, it appears that the accounts of 4537/6 closed 
in line 51, the expenses having occupied 23 lines. 
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L. 45. — [Av] P O[pyots], Woodward ; another possibility is 4¥Y[ OtLoAvv], 
as in the Parthenon inscription (Col. I, line 105), and perhaps also in the 
Propylaea accounts, Col. I, next to last line. 

L. 47. — KAIL1©O[oropos], Woodward. 

Ll. 48-49.— KAT AME[vta]|MISOOM[ara], Woodward, in the nomina- 
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tive; he questions the case of xaramevov (B.S.A. 1909-10, p. 199, n. 2) 
where it appears in the Parthenon inscriptions, but it should obviously be 


in the genitive case (cf. A.J.A. 1913, p. 75,1 and Berl. Phil. W. 19138, 
Veolie): 

L.50.— ANE[Aooa]M [ev], suggested by Bannier (Berl. Phil. W. 1913, 
p. 318). 


L. 51.— Only the first word is restored by Woodward; Bannier now 
reads the line as I have given it, on the analogy of J.G. I, 289-296 (Berl. 
Phil. W. 1913, p. 318). 

I have observed that the annual prescript on fragments 
N+0O can be restored to fit the requirements of the second 
year; slight traces of the beginning of the receipts appear on 
the same stones. 
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L. 54.— Woodward restores Kpuriddes TerOpacios (B.S.A. 1909-10, 
p- 203), to fit his supposed date of the fragment, and an assumed number 
of 43 letters to the line; but the number of letters in these lines is unknown, 
and the demotic of the secretary should not be given. 


Another fragment, J, also from the obverse, as is shown by 
its preservation and lettering (Cavaignac here agrees), comes 
from the bottom of a column, as is shown by the fact that 
41 cm. of blank space still remain below the last line.? Be- 
cause this fragment shows that the column ended in the course 
of a year’s receipts, Column II, which must have ended the 
account of the third year (since the fourth year began afresh 


1 The use of xkarayeviows, in the dative case, in one portion of the Parthenon 
account, is not a stone-cutter’s mistake, but mine; that we should read 
katapueviov here also, I shall show in a later number of this Journal. 

2 Bannier is here mistaken in supposing that Woodward intends to read the 
two lines as one entry ; the divisional mark is given, B.S.A. 1909-1910, p. 199. 

8 This fact was not observed by Woodward, who places it almost at the top 
of the stele, above B. He thus accidentally arrives at the correct date, tne sec- 
ond year. Cavaignac assigned it to the third year, for reasons given below. 
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at the top of the reverse, Column III), is out of the question. 
We must place it at the bottom of Column I, where its receipts 
will continue those on fragment O. The receipts, from the 
treasurers of Athena and from the Hellenotamiae, are those 
which generally follow directly after the entry of the surplus 
(as in the Parthenon account, Col. I, 76-81; Col. III, 47-48 ; 
Col. V, 16-20; and elsewhere in the Propylaea, Col. III, ll. 
9-13) ; but in some cases other receipts are entered first (as in 
the Parthenon, Col. I, 109-114; and elsewhere in the Propylaea, 
Col. I1). Rather than make J follow O directly, we may inter- 
pose some such entry as 7rapa heAXevotamiov amo otpatias (cf. 
Col. II; Col. III, 16). J should be placed in ll. 61-65 of 
Column I, or perhaps a little lower. In any case, it was contin- 
ued directly by the receipts in ll. 8-9 of Column II. 
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L. 59. —[----- ]\[s], in which the five spaces at the beginning are given 
by the zapa of the line above, is the name of the secretary for the epistatae 
of the first year, as was explained in the comment on line 3. 

Ll. 61-65. — These lines are repeated according to Kirchhoff’s restoration, 
I.G. 1, p. 222, except that hois is moved to the beginning of line 62, in 
line 63 I read j\, and in line 64 / = x. 

L. 64.— The only demotics beginning with Al being AiywAuevs, Aidadcdes, 
and Aixcovevs (all of nine letters), the additional trace / makes the resto- 
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ration Aiyoove’s certain. Cavaignac ( Etudes, pp. \xx-lxxi) attributes J 
to the third year because, he says, the demotic of the secretary of Helleno- 
tamiae (beginning with Al) is not the same as that for the second year, 
436 /5, as given by J.G. 1,244. This is not a valid reason, however, because the 
demotic of the secretary of that year, | LE[raupos @cod] EK T O[s] as restored 
by Dittenberger (Syll.1 No.17), or I LE[povides Hip] EKT O[s] (Kirchhoff, 
Abh. Berl. Akad. 1870, p. 108) is lost; Cavaignac must have attempted to 
restore EKTO as a’ demotic. On the contrary, the trace on J fits the 
nine spaces for the demotic in line 4 of J.G. I, 244, so that if the latter is 
correctly dated in the Corpus, we should read the name of the secretary in 
ll. 63-64 of the Propylaea inscription as BuAératpos or PiAewovides Aiyooveds 
(cf. A.J.A. 1918, pp. 68, 69 n. 2, 79). 

Col. II, line 8. — [xop] AZ HIEPASMI< [66s], Cavaignac (Etudes, p. xx); 
to this Woodward rightly objects (B.S.A. 1909-10, p. 202, n. 1-2). For 
picboors, compare Col. I, line 24. I deferred until this moment the consid- 
eration of the size of the annual rental. This is probably the rental of one 
of the houses from which Athena derived part of her income,! the amount 
being transferred in this case by her treasurers to the account of the epis- 
tatae. The Delian treasury received only 297 drachmae for the yearly rental 
of several houses (J.G. II, 814 a, A 30; b, 25), so that a larger sum than the 
132 drachmae, obtained by completing the H of which one hasta is visible 
in line 8 of our inscription, would be surprising for a single house, besides 
extending beyond the left edge of the money column.? The rate was proba- 
bly about 8 per cent ;% the valuation of the house was probably about 1650 
dr., which, if not in connection with a large estate, would imply a house 
of the better class.4 This rental of 132 dr. probably appeared in each 
annual account of the Propylaea. 

L. 9. —Cavaignac supposed that the space was not great enough for the 
four missing letters of [wwva]KON unless the | was “en surcharge.” 


The expenses of the second year begin in line 10 of Column 
II; and on fragment E, just above the five letters which form 
the beginnings of the five lines of the third annual prescript, we 
observe in line 33 the traces of /( =M) of the surplus. The 
fracture of L C1. G@. I, 555, 1) fits the bottom of the obverse of 


1 Compare the lists of olka: tepal and of ofxjyara belonging to the Delian 
Apollo (J.@. II, 814, 817). 

2 Kirchhoff and all later commentators prefer to make it larger. 

3 A workshop, dwelling house, and another building in the Peiraeus, repre- 
senting a total value of 700 dr., were rented for 54 dr. yearly, or 73 per cent (J.G. 
III, 1058; Frankel, Hermes, 1883, pp. 314-318) ; a house in Melite worth 3000 
dr., together with a house in Eleusis worth 500 dr., brought in as rental 300 dr. or 
84 per cent (Isaeus, Iept rod *Ayvlou kArjpov, 42). 

* Compare the prices, for instance, in the inscription of Tenos: Dareste, 
Haussoullier, and Reinach, Jnscr. juridiques, I, pp. 64-87. 
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C, and completes the sums of money in ll. 11-13. Fragment 
S likewise belongs to the obverse, according to the preservation 
of the surface; with it must be considered the missing H, which 
joined it accurately. The items are clearly expenses; the spac- 
ing of the lines is slightly too great for the similar items of 
stonework on E, Column I; we must therefore place them in 
Column II, among the expenses of the second or third year. 
A more definite attribution seems to be impossible; at present 
I include them in the second year’s account. The tiny frag- 
ment Q seems, according to its surfaces, to belong to the obverse 
of the stele. The items which it contains, pecPopudrtor, did not 
occur at the beginning of the expenses of the first, second,! or 
fifth year, but did occur at the end of the expenses of the 
first and third years; probably the end is the natural place 
for it.2, With the end of the first year’s account occupied by 
M+N-+0, and that of the third year apparently by A, we 
should place Q near the end of the account of the second year. 


[a tN O | ie om reg A 
eel ase rl fov e;M At ON 
M ft XPHAATLEIC nm 
fee hen heh A fF 
-]XfR HHHH 
eo.) KEE 
* * * 
| 
icf GAO AON; ee ae 
PO ele Ol nero ety oS 
ee OTRO Mie Oalel so = 
ieee Oat OMe Onelal sins 
[- - > = . 
eae ACSASOMMAR| Oe cats 
* * * 
ieee TT a | V1 (fvaeee ony 
ined wee) OMe Ae) fo 7] 
* * * 
/ [M - - te pen € O20 ie ty + te. 


1 At the beginning of the expenses of the second year, Col. II, line 11, could 
be read [uc Goua]~ [ov] only by an impossible crowding of the letters ; Cavaignac 
seems to be mistaken in saying that the second M of sucdoudroy is still 
distinct. 

2The Parthenon accounts, however,’ give this item twice at the beginning 
and twice at the end. 
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L. 12. — [uc80]M [a] ~ [ov], Cavaignac (J.c. p. 1xx). 
L. 13. — The first figure is probably 4 rather than [M, as it is usually read. 
L. 33. — The amount is repeated in line 40, from which this is restored. 


The accounts of the third year begin in line 35 of Column IT; 
here are letters which can only be the beginnings of the five 
lines of the prescript. Restoring ll. 35-36 according to the 
usual formulae, it appears that the © at the beginning of line 
36 was almost certainly the first letter of the demotic of the 
secretary of the epistatae; and from Col. III, line 8, we learn 
that the demotic of the secretary for the third year was @opi- 
kos, a slight addition to our evidence. Fragment R, containing 
a few letters of an annual prescript, must likewise be assigned 
to the third year, the only vacancy on the obverse. Its letters, 


moreover, are so arranged that they fit the restoration of lines 
37 and 39. 


E[w tresrpiresa p yes h € t Baer vee 
Bartrevel 
©[o Pb. Kit 0.S). 6.40 7 at Sete ano eee cs hee See 


E J [pappareve:exr te} el A | (oe 
Al [--- + --+--- 5.) E Y = Bot [ip | 
A N [a-----tos:ro] % Ose L[empatratroevianv 


TOTOUVT O T46O €E 


Ll. 35-36. —’EmuxAés @opixcos is named in Col. III, line 8. 

L. 38. — Here appear the names and demotics of the second and third 
epistatae (the first appeared in line 37), and the name of the fourth (his 
demotic is given in the following line). The name of the third epistates is 
perhaps B L [ezvpos]. 

L. 39. — The demotic of the fourth and last epistates, beginning with Al, 
can be only “Avayvpactos, “AvadAvotuos, or “Avakaevs; either of the two 
former, 11 letters in length, would fit the space exactly. 


The receipts begin in line 40; traces are preserved on both 
fragments Eand R. ‘The two fragments F + |, united by Ban- 
nier and assigned to our stele because of the formulae and the 
rough surface of the right edge (like that on the top of C+ D), 
belong to the obverse, as is shown by the surface and the size 
and spacing of the letters.1| They come, therefore, from the 

1 Cavaignac and Woodward assign them to the reverse, and so to the fifth 


year, for the same reason which identifies them as of the obverse, the style of 
the writing. 
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right edge of Column II, and contain receipts, so that they 
cannot be assigned to the second year, which closes its receipts 
in line 9. The third year is the only remaining possibility ; 
they would then be placed below and to the right of E and R. 
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In restoring fragments F + I, I have usually followed Bannier’s readings 
(Ath. Mitt. 1902, p. 303). 
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[hex] A=TE2MEA, Bannier (Uc); 
[AvdpoxAés Ay] A2IP POOL [vevis], Rangabé (Ant. hell. I, p. 164). — 


The remaining portion of Column II was occupied by the 
expenses of the third year. Of these no fragment can be 
placed with absolute certainty, but their conclusion is probably 
to be read on fragment A (J.G. I, 116 2), which is certainly 
from the end of a column, with 13 cm. of blank space now 
remaining below the last line. The surface is not so perfectly 
preserved as on most of the obverse, and there is a possibility 
that the fragment belongs to the reverse. I give it here, how- 
ever, as of the obverse. 


luck 0 oO ako ls) Fr aon 
[-------- - JPFOLINANEYI[-- 
[tape dop]— NTO | S N_E O8 ills eric 


Fragment G, with numbers only, must be assigned because 
of its surface to the obverse, and because of the amount of 
space at the left of the sums, to Column II. Here it can be 
referred only to an expense account, for the spacing of the en- 
tries does not fit that of the receipts of the third year; it re- 
minds one of the two-line expense items which come near the 
end of a year’s account, as, for instance, in M. The grain of 
the top of the stone would seem to associate it with the mica 
veins at the bottom of C, so that it probably contains expenses 
of the third year, rather than of the second. Another frag- 
ment with numbers only, K, seems to record expenses rather 
than receipts, since even obols are mentioned. But whether it 
comes from the first, second, or third years can hardly be 
determined. It seems to me unnecessary to reprint these frag- 
ments, and I can add nothing to Kirchhoff’s comment in the 
Corpus. 

On turning to the reverse, we find that C+ D, which formed 
the right-hand upper corner of the obverse, here belong to the 
left-hand upper corner. The text of these two combined 
fragments begins with the prescript of the fourth year, writ- 
ten in smaller letters which do not extend across the entire 
width of the stele, as at the top of the obverse, but only across 
Column ITT. 
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L. 1.— This invocation, restored also by Bannier (Berl. Phil. W. 1911, 
p- 853), is similar to those which headed the accounts of the statue of 
Athena Parthenos (/.G. I, 298) or the Parthenon inventory for 422/1 (J/.G. 
I, 170; Wilhelm, Hermes, 1901, p. 449). 

L. 4.—APl or... JO2M[edurevs], Kirchhoff; a trace of — as the eighth 
letter indicates that the name must be ’ApiorvAXos. 

7 St )E[.., Kirchhoff; I restore TIM [éorparos] 
(5 ] to fit the space. 


The receipts of this year, so far as they are preserved on 
fragments C+D, may be repeated almost without variation 
from Kirchhoff’s restoration. 
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At the left of the entry in line 7 is the sum - -- -- |} HHHAP EERE: 


Ll. 11-12. — PPOTOAféves] KE[guctevs], Kirchhoff; but Cavaignac 
(Etudes, p. xxi) pointed out that instead of the supposed /\ a vertical hasta 
was visible; I verified this, and found that the letter was clearly N. The 
only possible Attic name of the proper length is TPOTON{ixos]. Again, 
in the demotic, there are too few spaces for K E[duove]Y¥=; we must: read 
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KE[paye]¥2. It so happens that the only Ipwrdvixos known in Attica is 
€x Kepayewv, on sepulchral inscriptions of about 400 B.c. (1G 11235; 
1238) ; but he is not necessarily the same as our secretary. 

L.16.—4 or AJMOZTPATIASP, Kirchhoff; the last letter, [, is cer- 
tainly to be read TI, and I can only suggest that the somewhat inappropriate 
word tie was written here by mistake; it does not appear in the similar 
entry in Column II. 


A few traces of the expenses of the fourth year appear on 
the back of fragment E C/G. I, 315 ce); they show that the 
account ended in line 46. 


Me Me] NTELESI| 


[katTapeveior] 
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L. 41.— Avhoropors Te] NTELES1, Woodward (J.c. p. 203); the space 
is, however, too great for this. 

Ll. 45-46.— Woodward believes that this is a final statement of the 
financial position at the close of the work, and so would assign it to the 
fifth year. 


It might be assumed that the prescript of the fifth year and 
the receipts are continued in Column ITI, but for the fact that 
the receipts appear also in ll. 19-26 of Column IV, on the back 
of fragment B (/.G. I, 312). From the obverse we learned that 
one year’s accounts normally occupied two-thirds of a column ; 
the receipts at the top of Column IV could not be those of an 
additional sixth year (throwing aside the testimony of Helio- 
dorus), unless we suppose that the fifth year was squeezed into 
the lowest third of Column III, which seems impossible.t. On 
the other hand, agreeing that the receipts on the reverse of B 
(Column IV) are those of the fifth year, they would have been 
overwhelmingly numerous if they had begun in Column III. 
It seems more probable that at the end of the year 433/2, the 


1 The accounts of the fourth year occupy about as much of Column III (ll. 
1-46) as those of the first year cover in Column I (ll. 1-51), ¢.e. about two- 
thirds of a column. 
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secretary to the epistatee, finding that the work was now 
ended because of the transfer of the energies of the state to 
financing the operations which began in the winter of 4383/2 
against Potidaea, and that economy of space on the stele was no 
longer necessary, began anew with Column IV for the accounts 
of the fifth year. There was a similar extravagance in spacing 
the account of the last year of the Parthenon, the same year 
433/2 (A.J.A. 1913, p. 76). After the receipts of the fifth 
year, in line 27 of Column IV appears the heading ’Avadcyata, 
and parts of these expenses are preserved in ll. 28-32. My 
reading does not differ from that of the Corpus (1. G. I, 312), 
and I shall not therefore repeat the text. The expenses of the 
fifth year cannot have continued after line 40; for from line 
41 to the bottom of the stele, a rough werkzoll (visible on E) 
occupies the space which would have been filled by the accounts 
of the completion of the building, if the work had not been in- 
terrupted at that point by the outbreak of the Peloponnesian 
War. The werkzoll here is as characteristic of the sudden ces- 
sation of work as are the werkzoll and bosses on the pavements 
and walls of the Propylaea themselves. 
WILLIAM B. DINSMooR. 
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in Wome 


ROMAN REMAINS IN THE TOWN AND TERRI- 
TORY OF VELLETRI}! 


VELLETRI? (ancient Velitrae), in classical times one of the 
most important and prominent of the Volscian towns, famous 
also as the original home of the Octavian family,’ lies upon a 
low hill at the southeast edge of the Alban Range. At its 
back is the long ridge of the Artemisium, from which, how- 
ever, it 1s separated by a distinct depression. That this was 
the site of the original Volscian as well as of the Roman town 
is almost certain, although for this there is no actual proof. 
The well-known bronze tablet of Velletri, written in the Vol- 
seian dialect,* was found near the Chiesa delle Stimmate, origi- 
nally called the Madonna della Neve. At the same time there 
came to light a number of fragments of a terra-cotta frieze. 
During the year 1910 slight excavations were conducted in the 
same neighborhood, and other terra-cotta fragments of the same 
character were discovered. ‘These finds seem to indicate that 
here was situated a Volscian temple, upon the remains of which 
the present church was built. 

We have traces of a still earlier settlement on or near the 


1 This investigation was undertaken at the suggestion of Director Jesse Bene- 
dict Carter, to whom, and also to Mr. A. W. Van Buren of the American School, 
and to Sig. Cav. O. Nardini, Inspector of Antiquities at Velletri, I desire to 
express my thanks for their assistance in its prosecution. I am indebted to Mr. 
J. H. Ten Eyck Burr for the majority of the photographs which appear in this 
article. 

Dr. Thomas Ashby, Director of the British School in Rome, has very kindly 
given this article a preliminary reading and has, himself, gone over the ground 
covered by it. I wish to express my great indebtedness to him for countless 
suggestions and several very important additions. 

2 To the full bibliography given by Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana, Vol. 
II, pp. 346 ff., should be added Attilio Gabrielli, Ilustrazioni Storico-Artistiche 
di Velletri, Velletri, 1907 ; and Augusto Tersenghi, Velletri e le sue Contrade, 
Velletri, 1910. 

3 Suetonius, Awg. 1. 

4Mommsen, Unterit. Dial. 320; Fabretti, Corpus Inscript. Italic. 2786 ; 
Deecke, Rh. Mus. XLI, 1886, p. 200. 
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site. In 1893 a tomba a pozzo of the Iron Age was found near 
Velletri in the Vigna d’ Andrea to the south of the former 
Vigna Barbi, now the experimental station for American vines, 
to the east of the town. The tomb hada beehive roof, and 
was 1 m. high and 1 m. in diameter.! (T.A.) 

The strategical position of Velitrae was important, inasmuch 
as it commanded from its position on the southern slopes of the 
outer rim of the Alban Volcano the passage between it and the 
Volscian Hills, and enjoyed a fine view of the whole Pontine 
Plain. ‘The site of the town itself was rendered very strong 
by nature, as it is almost entirely surrounded by deep ravines 
except on the south, where the ground slopes away gradually 
towards the plain. On the north, only a narrow neck connects 
it with the higher ground behind.? 

What is known of the history of Velitrae may be summarized 
very briefly.2 In all the various struggles between the Vol- 
scians and the Romans, as recounted by Livy, Dionysius, and 
others, its inhabitants played a prominent part. Dionysius# 
places the first conflict between Velitrae and Rome in the time 
of King Ancus Marcius. ‘The annalists, therefore, considered 
the town as having belonged originally to the Volscians. This 
is, however, generally regarded as unlikely. It was probably 
originally a Latin settlement, and was captured by the Volscians 
at some time not far from 499 B.c.° The people of Velitrae 
are credited with having shared in the defeat administered to 
the Latins by the Romans at Lake Regillus. About the year 
494 a Roman colony was placed in the town.® ‘This was en- 
larged by new colonies sent in 491% and in 404 B.c.8 

In 393 the struggle was renewed, and subsequent encoun- 
ters, with defeats administered to the people of Velitrae, are 


1 Barnabei in Not. Scav. 18938, p. 200; Pinza in Mon. Ant. XV, 1905, p. 342. 

2 Nissen, Jtalische Landeskunde, II, 2, p. 682. 

3 Mommsen, C./.L. X, 1, p. 651; Nibby, Dintorni di Roma, III, pp. 438 ff. 

4TII, 41. 

5 Nissen, Jtalische Landeskunde, II, 2, p. 682; Ihne, History of Rome, I, 
p. 232. Mommsen (History of Rome, V, p. 445) considers Velitrae as originally 
Volscian. 

6 Dionysius, VI, 42; Livy, II, 30. 

7 Dionysius, VII, 12; Livy, II, 34. 

8 Diodorus, XIV, 34, 7. 
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recorded as taking place continuously down to 338 B.c. In 
that year occurred the great contest between the Romans and 
the Latin League. ‘The people of Velitrae, together with those 
of Aricia and Lanuvium, suffered final defeat at the hands of 
C. Maenius at the river Astura.t Among the punishments 
inflicted by the Romans, that of Velitrae was most severe. Its 
walls were thrown down and its senators were deported to 
Rome and caused to dwell across the Tiber. The confiscated 
lands were conferred upon Roman colonists.” 

From this time, with the exception of a passage in Silius 
Italicus,? who mentions Velitrae among the colonies which sent 
their contingents against Hannibal, the references are scattered 
and of no historical importance, and we hear little or nothing 
of the place except as the home of the gens Octavia. ‘Then, as 
now, its wine was famous, although, according to Pliny, inferior 
to Falernian.* 


RoAps ® 


De la Blancheére ® enumerates the following roads as radiating 
from Velitrae : 

1. A road to Lanuvium, which would correspond with the 
old track going westward from Velletri past 5. Nicola and 38. 
Eurosia to the Casale dei Gendarmi, where it joins the modern 
Via Appia Nuova. Upon this track there are now no traces of 
paving in situ, but there are several cuttings which are probably 
of ancient origin. Along the track going north to the west 
of S. Nicola, there are numerous paving-stones, which, whether 
they belong to the main track or to the side path, seem, at 
least, to prove the antiquity of the former, while the side path 
also has some ancient-looking cuttings. 

2. A road to Torre del Padiglione, or rather Campomorto 
(the so-called Selciatella di Lazzaria), which passes by the ruins 
known as Sole e Luna. 


1 Livy, VIII, 12 and 13; Ihne, J.c. I, p. 368. 

2Livy, VIII, 14, 5. 

VII, 377. 

4 Pliny, Nat. Hist. XIV, 65. 

5 The following notes on roads were given me entirely by Dr. Ashby. 

6 ‘Un Chapitre de l’Histoire Pontine’ (in Mémoires presentés & V’ Académie 
des Inscriptions et Belles-lettres, Vol. X), p. 48. 
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3. A road to Satricum, traces of which were seen by him in 
the Vigna Capoccio in the Regione Paganica in 1884. They 
are still visible. According to him, it divided before reaching 
the Via Appia, one branch going to Campomorto on Conea, the 
other towards Sessano. The former would, no doubt, be the 
road which passes close to the Cento Archi (Cento Colonne) 
and Civitana. 

4. A road to Cori, of which he saw traces. It passed close 
to the Torrecchia Vecchia. 

5. A road to Giulianello, of which he also saw traces (the 
Via Piazza di Mario). The pavement of this may still be seen 
in situ at the Casale Belisario, where it is 2.10 m. —72.e. T Roman 
feet —in width.! 

6. A road to the Civita above Artena, the pavement of 
which was found in 1899 at about 3 kilometres from Velletri 
on the modern road to Lariano, at a place called Pietre Liscie,? 
while De la Blanchére saw traces of it farther on near Fontana 
di Papa. <A branch of it, as he rightly says, ran on to the Via 
Latina.? 

To the roads enumerated by De la Blanchere should be added: | 

1. A track going due west from the Porta Romana at the 
north end of the modern town, and entering the highroad+# 
between the twenty-sixth and twenty-fifth miles from Rome. 
It leaves this again a little to the west of the twenty-fifth mile, 
goes northwest past the Casale Rossetti and the Fontana Pelara, 
and to the north of the Monte Canino, entering the road from 
Nemi to Genzano to the east of the Casale Fornaccio. 

2. There may well have been a road to Nemi or the Valle 
Vivaro passing over the rim of the outer crater of the Alban 
Volcano. A path ascending northward from the Porta Romana 
past the Cappuccini and the Villa Antonelli seems to be of 
ancient origin in its first portion, having some paving-stones as 
curbstones and being sunk in a deep cutting; but the evidence 
is not sufficient to affirm the antiquity of this or of any of the 

1 On the left of this road, about 2 kilometres from Velletri, in the place called 
S. Anna, in the Vigna Pocci a leaden coffin was found with the skeleton of a 
woman and a coin of Aurelian (?) (Not. Scav. 1909, p. 59). 

2 Not. Scav. 1899, p. 388. 


3 Papers of the British School, V, p. 418. : 
4 The highroad referred to is not the new road followed by the electric tramway. 
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other paths which ascend the mountain behind Velletri. The 
tufa rock is soft and a deep depression may easily have been 
created by the traffic of centuries. 


City WALLS 


After the destruction of the walls of the city in 339 B.c., no 
mention is made of any restoration. In the Notizie degli Scavi! 
are reports of the discovery of some foundations of the ancient 
wall. None of them are now visible. The excavations in which 
they were discovered were made on the site of the ancient ne- 
cropolis. From the fact that the graves dating from the Roman 
period lay within the circuit of the wall, Di Tucci, the inspector 
of antiquities at that time, concluded that the Roman city was 
somewhat smaller in size than that of Volscian times. 

The lower parts of the south and west walls of the church of 
San Giuseppe are composed of large rectangular blocks of tufa, 
of which on the south side there are six rows. Tersenghi? 
connects these with another wall discovered by Di Tucci while 
making repairs to the church of S. Michele Arcangelo in 1874, 
and concludes that they form part of the ancient wall of the 
Arx of the city. However, the blocks in the wall of San Giu- 
seppe are obviously not in setu, but have been relaid in the con- 
struction of the church. They may very well have come from 
an ancient wall in the neighborhood. ‘The church in question 
stands at the foot of the slight eminence upon which stands the 
Palazzo Municipale, and which must have served as the Arx, 
if any such existed. 

TEMPLES 


From the authors and from a few inscriptions, we know of 
several temples which must have stood in the city itself or in 
the immediate neighborhood. 

Apollo and Sancus, Hercules. —'The existence of these tem- 
ples is proved by Livy, XXXII,.1, 10: “ . .. et Veliterni 
Apollinis et Sanci aedes, et in Herculis aede capillum enatum.” 
Their location is entirely unknown.? 

11880, pp. 168 ff. ; 1885, p. 47. 

Tie. Dp. DO, 

8 Bauco, Storia della citta di Velletri, I, p. 480 ; Gabrielli, 7.c. p. 61; Nibby, 
Dintorni di Roma, Ill, p. 446. © 
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Mars. — Our only evidence is Suetonius, Aug. 1: “et os- 
tendebatur ara Octavio consecrata, qui bello dux finitimo, cum 
forte Marti rem divinam faceret....” This passage may refer, 
however, simply to an altar and not toatemple. In accord- 
ance with their usual custom, the local historians identify the 
site of the temple with that of the present church of San 
Clemente. SBorgia,! on the strength of (LZ. X, 1, 6582, dis- 
covered while excavating for the foundations of the episcopal 
residence, identified some remains of opus reticulatum, found in 
1778 near the entrance of the church and later destroyed, 
as belonging to the temple.2. There are now no remains or 
authentic proof for this temple. 

Immediately back of the apse of San Clemente is a large 
underground water reservoir of Roman construction. It con- 
sists of two vaulted chambers, each about 20 m. long and 3.50 m. 
wide. The top of the roof is 3 m. above the present floor level. 
The two chambers are connected by eight arched openings, each 
being 1 m. wide. The whole is built of concrete and lined 
with opus signinum. Volpi,? without reason, attributes it to 
the temple of Mars. 

Sol and Luna.— From the name Solluna, now given to a 
section of the territory of Velletri near the line of the old Via 
Appia, about 4 kilometres from Velletri, it might be possible 
to conclude that here was located a temple of Sol and Luna, 
though the conjecture is, of course, a doubtful one. In 1905 
there were discovered a large number of terra-cotta votive offer- 
ings which may have come from the old temple.* A platform 
(about 40 m. x 20m.) extending from east to west, and distant 
about 60 m. from the place where the terra-cottas were found, 
may belong to the foundations of the temple.® 

At this point for a considerable distance there is a splendidly 
preserved portion of the Via Appia. ‘The entire width of the 


1 De Cruce Veliterna, p. 211, note a. 

2Cf. C.I.L. X, 1, 6582 and references. 

3 Volpi, Vet. Lat. IV, p. 37 and tav. 1. 

4 Not. Scav. 1905, p. 40. 

5 Bauco, l.c. I, p. 481; Volpi, l.c. IV, p. 48 and pl. 8, who figures ruins 
on each side of the road, the nature of which is by no means clear. Dr. Ashby 
states that his identification of these remains with the tomb drawn by Labruzzi 
(III, p. 50; cf. Mél. Arch. Hist. XXIII, 1903, p. 402) is erroneous. 
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road is 8 m., the central portion being 4 m. in width. The 
paving of the centre is entirely preserved, while on either side 
at a distance of 2 m. the boundary stones are plainly visible. 
Fortuna. — The only evidence is C.L.L. X, 1, 6554. |... | 
emecemee- | practor.q.[III'|...succe...|..: Antoni 
.|... |aedes. Fortunae. 


OTHER REMAINS IN THE TOWN 


Two public buildings other than temples are known, both 
mentioned in inscriptions. 

Basilica. —In the north wall of a building facing the Via 
Metabo just as it enters the Piazza Umberto I is the inscription 
Panik 1. 0088 (sg. m. f | fact undam curavit| .. . o. ad. 
basiltcam), which may refer to a basilica.1 At present the only 
letters visible are M, and in the next line below, DA. The 
whole wall has been covered with plaster, which may conceal 
the other blocks of peperino referred to by Stevenson.? 

In the building immediately across the short street leading 
from the Piazza Umberto I to the church of San Clemente, and 
facing the one mentioned above, the north wall, 5 m. in length, 
and the west wall immediately adjoining for a length of 3 m. 
are formed of large regular tufa blocks. These belonged to an 
earlier building and are much weathered. ‘They are visible 
only in the interior. They must have been taken from some 
Roman wall in the immediate neighborhood. 

Amphitheatre. — A restoration of the amphitheatre at the 
time of the Emperors Valens and Valentinian (3864-875 A.D.) 
is mentioned in (.J.LZ. X, 1, 6565.3 This is the only reference 
to such a building, but proves its existence. 

To the west of the Porta Napoli there is a small piece of 
opus reticulatum in selce, and the south half of the stretch of 
wall going north from this point is built upon Roman concrete 
of selce with a reticulatum wall about 3 m. in front of it. 
These walls may be the lower part of a cryptoporticus. (T. A.) 

In 1903 a tomb was discovered within the city in the cellar 


1 Cf, discussion in C.F. ZL. l.c. 
2Of CLG. ker Banco, tc. 1, p. 482. 
3 Now in the museum at Velletri. 
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of a house at No. 104 of the Via Paolina. In it was a sarcopha- 
gus of peperino, which contained a skeleton with two vases of 
the Iron Age and two Campanian vases which Nardini attributes 
to the first century B.c.} CT. A.) 


TERRITORY OF VELLETRI 


In the territory immediately surrounding Velletri there are 
numerous remains of Roman work, and there is evidence for 
the existence of a number of Roman villas, either in the form of 
walls existing at the present time, or in the names of the 
localities in which they were situated. 
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Figure 1.—SrTation Vitta. PLAN or Main Group or Rooms. 


At the side of the road leading from the town to the railway 
station, in what are now the public gardens, as the result of 
excavations there have come to light a number of walls probably 
belonging to a small Roman villa. The plan of these is given 
in Figure 1. | 

The main group of rooms is divided into two parts by a wall 
of large tufa blocks which runs through the whole width of the 
building (Fig. 2). These blocks vary in length from 1.70 m. 
to 2 m. and in width from 0.43 m.to0.50m. At its north end 


1 Not. Scav. 1903, p. 228. 
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the wall is six blocks in height, then five, and finally four. 
There is no communication through this wall between the 
rooms on either side. In addition, blocks of tufa are used in 
the construction of several of the other walls, as for example in 
the wall between H and M, both walls of X, the wall between 
C and D, and the west wall of E. The presence of other blocks, 
such as a line in front of B and another back of F, is indicated 
by dotted lines. 





Figure 2.—Sratrion VittA. WALL oF Tura BLocks. 


The walls as a rule are built of concrete faced with opus 
mixtum or opus incertum. The opus mixtum varies from very 
good work with rectangular blocks of selce and regular courses 
of brick (see Fig. 2) to very rough work with irregularly 
shaped blocks of selce and bricks following no exact lines. 
Opus reticulatum occurs only in the central niche of N, a small 
piece 0.65 m. wide in the south wall of H at a height of about 
1 m., where it joins the long tufa wall, another small piece in 
the north wall of G,and'some at the bottom of the wall between 
H and G. 
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In the front of each side wall of N there is a small niche 
made of brick (Fig. 8). They are the only portions of the 
building in which brick is used alone as a facing. ‘The walls 
themseives, which are unusually thick, are of concrete. ‘The 
interiors of these niches were lined with stucco. In the north 
wall of N is a larger niche, already referred to. The walls of 
N were originally faced with marble (as was also the front of 
each side wall), the holes for attaching the slabs being still 





9 


FigurE 3.—STaTION VILLA. NICHES. 


visible. ‘The room was covered with a vaulted roof. The use 
of this room is not easy to determine. It may have served as 
a small chapel. The floor level is slightly higher than that 
of O, which in turn is higher than that of P. 

At another period, by the building of the side walls of O, 
the two small niches must have been completely blocked up. 
Possibly at the same time the floor level of H was lowered. 
The present pavement of H is formed of opus signinum. Origi- 
nally, however, it consisted of a black and white mosaic, as is 
proved by the fact that the south end of the west wall of O 
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was built on top of the mosaic floor of H, of which there are 
traces beneath the wall at a level 0.10 m. higher than the present 
floor level of H. 

The pavement of M is formed of a black and white mosaic 
(Fig. 4). The pattern in white occupies merely the middle 
of the room, while all around is a broad band of black, the 





Figure 4.—Sration Vitus. Mosaic 1x Room M. 


individual cubes becoming coarser and larger as they approach 
the wall, until finally they are laid flat instead of on end. This 
would seem to indicate that only the pattern was intended to 
be visible. Possibly, therefore, this room served as the tri- 
clinium with the couches resting upon the black border. As 
the same form of pavement is found in H, the two rooms may 
originally have been united. The intervening wall may, then, 
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have been built later, at the time when the west wall of O was 
built and the floor level of H was lowered. | 
The floor of G, which is 0.25 m. above that of H, was paved 
with marble. It is entered from H through an opening 0.90 m. 
wide, and in the wall at each side of the entrance, at a height 
of 0.23 m., is a slab of travertine 0.46 m. x 0.34 m. x 0.10 m. 
(see Fig. 2). Before the west wall of O was built, G must 
have been directly accessible from O. In about the middle of 





Figure 5.—SratTion ViLtLtaA. WESTERN Rooms. 


the north wall is a break. Originally the part of the wall to 
the right of the break must have been lacking and there was 
access here to rooms at the back of G. 

The walls of the rooms to the west of the long tufa wall 
(Fig. 5) are not exactly in line with those to the east, but 
meet the tufa wall at a slight angle (doubtless due to their 
slipping down the embankment). The walls of room B were 
covered with stucco, and there are still a few traces of paint- 
ing. The floor level is 0.60 m. above that of the adjoining 
rooms and along the front is a row of tufa blocks. In the 
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middle of the north wall there seems to have been an opening 
which was later filled in. 

Immediately back of room G are two passages, R and S, and 
a small room, V. Both Rand S are too narrow to have served 
as rooms, and may have contained stairways to an upper story. 
The west wall of R is formed by a continuation of the long 
tufa wall, while the west walls of S and V, as well as the other 
walls, are of concrete. At about the middle of R, the top of a 
cross-wall of opus reticulatum is visible. These rooms may have 
been accessible from G. 






iy 


FicurE 6.—StatTion Vitra. Rooms AA, BB, CC, Puan. 


At about 30 m. to the west of the main group is a second 
(Fig. 6) consisting of three rooms. The one farthest to the 
west, AA (Fig. 7), consists of two sets of parallel walls with 
a passage between. In the northeast corner of this passage 
are two steps, and in the east corridor is a very well-preserved 
mosaic pavement. It consists of alternate squares of a white 
figure on a black ground and of a black figure on a white 
ground (Fig. 8). The walls are faced with opus incertum, but 
in the inner walls a number of flanged tiles are used. In these 
the flanges are retained, and the tiles are laid in such a manner 
that the flange is on the outside of the wall. From the north 
outer wall rises the beginning of a vaulted roof. 

The adjoining room BB consists of an are of a circle with 
the ends on each side prolonged in a straight line to the south. 
The walls here also are of opus incertum with a few flanged 
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tiles. At the central point of the apse is a small concrete base 
0.80 m. long, which possibly served as the base of a statue 
(Fig. 9). Next to this room is the much smaller one, CC. 

Still farther to the west are a number of walls, probably 
those of rooms. However, they are so scattered that no regular 
plan can be made. 

It is impossible to assign any definite date to this structure. 
As has been said, there must have been several periods, the 





Figure 7.—STaTion Vitta. Room AA. 


oldest represented by the existing tufa wall. On account of 
the rough workmanship, the majority of the walls would seem 
to belong in general to rather late Roman times. During the 
excavations the brick-stamp, C./.Z. XV, 1, 1334, dating from 
the first century A.D., was found. 

Villa Negront. — We may place the site of an ancient villa on 
the slope to the west of the Villa Negroni to the north-north- 
west of the town, where there is much débris on the surface of 
the ground, although no walls are visible, having been buried 
under the accumulation of soil. (T. A.) 
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Monte Artemisio. —A mile and a half to the north of the city, 
below the contrada del Peschio, on the lower slopes of the 
Monte Artemisio and not far, probably, from the Villa Negroni, 
excavations were made in 1794 in the remains of a Roman villa 
of opus reticulatum. Some fragments of sculpture were found, 
and an hermaphrodite lying on a rock.! (T. A.) 

San Cesareo. —The vineyard known as San Cesareo (Vigna 
Marchetti on the Italian map) lies about three kilometres to 
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Figure 8.—Sration Vitva. Mosaic In AA. 


the west of Velletri.2, Here are the remains of an extensive 
Roman villa, and, doubtless owing to the name of the locality, 
it has been popularly identified as the villa of the Octavian 
family to which the Emperor Augustus belonged.® Such a villa 
is mentioned by Suetonius.* Here were found in 1780 a head 


1 Cat. Louvre, No. 823; Froehner, Notice, No. 375; Visconti, Opere Varie, 
IV, p. 59, note 2. 

2 By road, but only a mile (about 1.60 km.) in a straight line. 

8 Tomassetti, La Campagna Romana, II, p. 350 ; Bauco, l.c. p. 472. 

4 Aug. 6. 
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of Augustus with the civic crown! and a bust of Hannibal, both 
now in Naples. | 
The villa was built upon a large terrace measuring approxi- 
mately 115 m. x 80 m. and facing towards the south. At the 
southwest corner there is visible a small portion of the retain- 
ing wall of concrete faced with opus reticulatum. ‘The northern 
boundary is formed by a second terrace, against the front of 
which several rooms were built. A number of the walls are 





Figure 9.—STaTION ViLLA. Room BB. 


still standing. In one of these rooms fragments of the stucco 
facing can be seen, as well as the beginning of a vaulted roof, 
belonging probably to a eryptoporticus. 

To the west of these rooms and extending back into the 
upper terrace is a very well preserved water-reservoir (Fig. 10). 
It consists of three parallel chambers, each 15 m. long, 4 m. 
wide, and 2.40 m. high.2 Each chamber communicates with 

1 Bauco, l.c. I, 479; Winckelmann, Werke, vies 172 n.; Bernoulli, Rom. 


Thon Tet pe37 ak 
2 Gatti, Not. Scav. 1910, p. 188. 
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Figure 10.—San CESAREO. RESERVOIR. 





Figure 11.—San Cresareo. Semicrrcutar Basin. 
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the next by means of five arched openings, the arch in each 
case being pointed. The vaulted roofs of the chambers are alse 
slightly pointed. ‘The walls are lined with opus signinum. 

On the western edge of the terrace are three structures form- 
ing a part of the baths of the villa. That at the northwest 
corner (Fig. 11) con- 
sists of a semicircular 
basin with a diameter 
of 8.50 m. It was 
heated by a _ hypo- 
caust, the floor being 
supported by pillars 
of tiles. In front of 
this are the founda- 
tions of a. smaller 
square room with di- 
mensions of about 
2.90m.x 2.90m. The 
wall of the semicir- 
cular structure con- 
tains. five niches, of 
which the central one 
ig semicircular.. It 
is 1.30.m.: wide, 0:75 
m. deep, and 2.10 m. 
high. On either side 
of this are two rec- 
tangular niches 2.40 
m. wide and 0.60 m. 
deep. The central 
ec oe niche is faced with 
Figure 12.— San Cresareo. Burress. opus reticulatum, the 

others with opus miz- 
tum of selce and bricks. Below the niches a band of opus 
reticulatum extends around the room. Above the central 
niche are the beginnings of a vaulted roof. 

Behind each niche at the back of the wall is a buttress of con- 
crete (Fig. 12) faced with opus mixtum, measuring about 1.07 m. 
x1.06 m. Four of these buttresses are well preserved, while 
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that farthest to the left is still buried in the ground. Between 
the first and second buttresses, starting from the right, and 
between the third and fourth are two small square passages 
through the wall just above the ground, probably for the 
passage of water. 

At a short distance to the south are the remaining two 
structures. ‘The tops of the walls are now all on a level with 
the surrounding ground, and they may never have risen above 
this. ‘The first is‘circular in shape, with a diameter of about 
5.00m. ‘The second consists of three apses, the central one 
having a diameter of 4 m., while the two side ones are smaller. 
The large apse is entirely filled in by a platform of concrete 
faced with brick, except for an open passage of the shape 
shown in figure 13. The wall 
of the first structure is faced 
with very rough opus reticu- 
latum, that of the second with 
opus matum. Both structures 
have drains for the passage of 
water. 

On the eastern edge of the Ficurr 138.—San Crsarno. Srrvec- 
terrace are the badly damaged eR ese tdi ee cae 
walls of a vaulted room. Near it are two large masses of con- 
crete, showing on one side part of a vault, on the other a mosaic 
pavement formed of small cubes of selce 0.015 m. to 0.02 m. 
square, and 0.028 m. deep. Scattered over the vineyard are 
architectural fragments, such as bits of mosaic pavement, por- 
tions of columns, and so on. | 

In the south wall of a house built into one of the rooms of 
the Roman villa, the walls of which are composed largely of 
ancient fragments, several letters of an inscription on a slab 
of travertine can be distinguished. The inscription was evi- 
dently broken up to serve as building material, and only four 
small fragments are now visible. On one are the letters 


D\ ae or if reversed al te) on the second |M 






INNO PHLLANYY 


MA 


f 
é) a 
'\Yllda 

LOL 


ae 






; on the third 


IC\ IC \C\AC C 
VC ; and on the fourth OP.} 
S-P 
1 Dr. Ashby reads the second fragment aT . The first line of the third is not 


plain ; Dr. Ashby notes RIC and a fragment of a V. 
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Numerous brick-stamps have been found at San Cesareo and 
are published by Gatti! They date from the year 123 A.D? 
This date is in general harmony with the type of construction 
in the walls still standing. Gatti distinguishes several periods 
in the building, placing the original construction in the first 
century A.D., with several successive reconstructions down to 
the fourth century. There does not seem to be sufficient 
evidence to justify this, however, in the scanty remains now 
standing. 

Riolt. —In the district known as Rioli, to the west and south- 
west of San Cesareo, there was evidently a villa built upon two 





Figure 14. — Rioui. RESERVOIR. 


terraces facing south. A small piece of the retaining wall of 
the upper terrace, built of concrete faced with opus ancertum, 
can still be seen. On the east edge of the lower and larger ter- 
race the retaining wall is visible for some distance, and reaches 
the height of 3.50 m. | 

Upon the upper terrace is a water-reservoir the exterior of 
which forms a rectangular platform of concrete 3 m. in height 
at its highest point (Fig. 14). The interior of the reservoir 
consists of four chambers, each 35.50 m. x 3.50 m. They com- 
municate each with the other by means of thirteen arched open- 


1 Not. Scav. 1910, p. 190. To the list given by him Dr. Ashby adds the fol- 
lowing, which he saw at Velletri in June, 1905: O./.L. XV, 272, 447, 454 C, 
494 A (all 123 a.p., the last two in sitw), 580 b (Hadrian), 1230 (124 a.p.), 
1339 (123 a.p.). 
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ings, each of which is 1.30 m. wide. The top of the vaulted 
roof is 4 m. above the floor level. 

Colle Ottone.— On the Colle Ottone at or near the Casa 
Filippi, which had formerly belonged to the Toruzzi family, 
Volpi? saw the ruins of a large reservoir, 140 palms long and 
40 palms wide (31.22 m. x 8.92 m.), divided into three cham- 
bers by two walls, in each of which were ten arched apertures. 
He describes it as the ruins of a most magnificent villa, said to 
have belonged to the Emperor Otho. He also notes the exist- 
ence of fragments of a mosaic pavement. The Casa Filippi is 
situated some three miles to the west of Velletri, a little to the 
north of the railway, and to the south of the Casotto dei Gen- 





Figure 15.—CrntTo ARCHI. 


darmi.? Several inscriptions are said by the older authorities 
to have been found in this immediate neighborhood.? (T. A.) 

Cento Archi (Cento Colonne). — Along the course of the Via 
Appia where it passes through the territory of Velletri are 
several interesting remains of Roman work. One of the mod- 
ern roads leading from the Porta Napoletana intersects the Via 
Appia at a distance of about 5 kilometres from the city. At 
this point the ancient road crosses a small stream on a bridge 


1 Vet. Lat. IV, p. 60 and tav. 9; cf. Bauco, l.c. I, p. 472; Teoli, Teatro is- 
torico di Velletri, p. 108. 

2 See above, p. 401. 

8 O.L.L. VI, 8526, 17682 ; X, 6558, 8058, 55, C ; Teoli, 7.c. p. 108 ; Volpi, J.c. 
IV, p. 41; Cardinali, Zscr. Vel. Nos. 3, 169. 
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of Roman construction, known as the Ponte di Miele. It consists 
of a single arch, about 4 m. high, formed of large tufa blocks. 

Proceeding south from this point along the Via Appia, of 
which a considerable amount of the old paving is preserved, 
we soon reach a branch road 2.40 m. in width, which, about 
90 m. farther on, passes the remains of a large reservoir cover- 
ing a space of 39.14 m. x 21.3 m. (Figs. 15 and 16). This is 
known as Cento Archi or Le Cento Colonne. It consists of 
five chambers opening one into the other by means of nine 
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Figure 16.—Crnto ArcHI. PLAN OF RESERVOIR. 


arches. Originally there were thirty-two pillars, of which four 
are now destroyed. ‘The roof of each chamber (3.50 m. high) 
was formed of quadripartite vaulting, which is now broken 
through in many places. The whole is built below ground, 
the top being on a level with the surrounding country. The 
construction is of concrete faced with opus miztum. Volpi? 
gives a drawing of this reservoir. The plan in the text, which 
is based on measurements taken by Professor Lanciani, was 
drawn by Mr. F. G. Newton, a student at the British School 
at Rome. 


1Cf. Mél. Arch. Hist. XXIII, 1903, p. 402 (Labruzzi, iv, 3). 
21.c.1V, p.78 and tav. 3; cf. Tersenghi, J.c. p. 303 ; Dela Blanchére, J.c. p. 6. 
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 Cwitana. — A short distance beyond Cento Archi the branch 
road already mentioned reaches some remains known as Civi- 
tana (marked as Torre Monaci on the map of the Istituto 
Geografico Militare). ‘These stand upon a large terrace meas- 
uring 120 m. from north to south. The retaining wall is visi- 
ble to a considerable extent. Thus, at the northwest corner 
there is a concrete wall faced with selce, about 3 m. high at 
the corner and running east for a distance of 10 m., where it 





Ficure 17.—Civirana. RErAINING WALL. 


disappears in the ground. In the middle of the western side 
of the terrace it is again visible for about 10m. Here there 
is one buttress. From this point it appears in small patches, 
until, at the southwest corner, there is a stretch of 15 m. with 
two buttresses about 6 m. high. It then continues around the 
south side of the terrace for about 10 m., where it again dis- 
appears in the ground. The top stones are visible ‘projecting 
out of the ground all along the south and east sides (Fig. 17). 

Upon this terrace all that remains at present are the walls 
of a rectangular building 25.80 m. x 11.60 m. in dimensions, 
with its long axis running from north to south, and divided 
longitudinally into two chambers by a wall 0.90 m. thick. The 
walls are built of opus reticulatum of tufa and selce with bond- 


1On my visit I failed to note the dividing wall, but this omission has been 
corrected by Dr. Ashby. 
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ing courses of brick. Exactly similar construction is found in 
the Villa of Hadrian at Tivoli, and these walls may therefore 
date from the same period.) From the east and west walls, at 
a height of 2.80 m., rise the beginnings of the vaulted roofs. 

The north wall of the enclosure has been greatly damaged, 
although it was built up again in a later period. In the upper 
part near its eastern end is a small rectangular window. There 
are now no traces of any ancient door or means of entrance 
into the enclosure, and the structure is in all probability a 
reservoir. 





Ficure 18.—Crvirana. WALLS AND BUTTRESSES. 


The walls are strengthened on the outside by a number of 
buttresses of the same construction as the walls. Of these 
there are seven on the east and west sides, four on the south, 
and three on the north, where, however, there was probably a 
fourth which has been destroyed (Fig. 18). 

East of the main building, in line with the north wall and at 
a distance of 28 m., are three low mounds of concrete, which 
would indicate the existence of walls at one time. 


1 De la Blanchére, indeed, found here a brick-stamp of 123 a.p., C.D. XV, 
549 e. 52 (Mél. Arch. Hist. I, 1882, p. 4638). Cf. O..L. XV, 551 a. 3 (about the 
same date), found by him in some other ruins in this district, the site of which 
he does not more accurately indicate. (T. A.) 
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De la Blanchere! states that here in the Middle Ages was the 
centre of a large estate and that there were numerous buildings, 
all of them built within and upon old Roman constructions. 
The building now standing contained the church. Volpi? gives 
two drawings of Civitana, one an outside view showing the 
buttresses, the other a view of the interior. In the latter he 
shows a tower which has since been demolished, but he gives no 
indication of any division. 

Ponte delle Incudini. — At a distance of about five kilometres 
from Velletri les the district to which is given the name of 
“Incudini” (anvils). The name is derived unquestionably 





Figur~E 19.—Incupini. AQUEDUCT. 


from the shape of the remains of an aqueduct which are found 
here (Fig. 19). | 

At the point where the aqueduct is preserved it is crossing 
from west to east a small valley about 150 m. wide between two 
ridges. At its western end the structure upon which the specus 
ran immediately after leaving the ground is still standing. 
Then follow four pillars for the support of the arches, of which 
the first and third are still standing upright, while the second 
and fourth have fallen. The width of the pillars is about 
4.50 m. and the height of the third and highest arch is 5 m. 
The material is opus mixtum.? 

In the centre of the valley no part of the aqueduct is left; 


1¢Un Chapitre de l’Histoire Pontine,’ p. 7. 2 U.c. IV, tav. 4. 
3 Cf, Mél. Arch. Hist. XXIII, 1903, p. 403 (Labruzzi, IV, 5). 
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but on the east side are the lower portions of three pillars. 
There is no means of knowing what locality was supplied with 
water by this aqueduct. 

To the northeast of the aqueduct at a distance of 1.50 m. isa 
small water-reservoir COS ee of a single chamber of the 
dimensions of 9.50 m. x 2.20 m., with a vaulted roof 1.90 m. 
high. The outside of this forms a rectangular platform. It is 
built of conerete, and the interior is lined with opus signinum. 

On each side of the Via Appia at this point is a terrace sup- 
ported by ancient retaining walls of concrete, that on the north 
(Fig. 20) being 50 m. distant from the road, that on the south 
150 m. 





Fiegurt 20.—Incupini. TERRACE. 


Vigna Mercadora.—In the Vigna Mercadora, a short dis- 
tance northwest of Incudini and to the left of the Via Appia, 
are'a number of scattered walls indicating the presence of a 
rather extensive villa. ‘ In particular, there is a long retaining 
wall extending from east to west for a distance a 100 m. 
Several fragments of walls faced with opus reticulatum are 
visible, and in one place two ancient steps. 

Along the Via Appia, the Roman pavement of which is fre- 
quently visible, between this point and Incudini, there are on 
either side of the road the remains of several tombs. None of 
these are of especial interest except one, of which only the 
foundations are left. It is in the shape of a Greek cross, each 
pair of arms measuring 6 m. in length, and each arm being 
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1.70m. wide. Each arm was divided into three compartments 
by two parallel walls. 

Troncavia. —'The statue of Minerva known as the Pallas of 
Velletri, now in the Louvre, was discovered in 1797 in the locality 
of ‘Troncavia or Corti, about two kilometres from Velletri,! and 
a bust of Tiberius was found herein 1817.2 Very recently there 
was found in the same locality in the Vigna Paparella a portion 
of a fine marble lamp,’ and at the same time ancient walls and 
water pipes of lead and terra-cotta were seen.* A fine Gorgon’s 
head in terra-cotta had been found there a few years before. 
There is still visible a water-reservoir consisting of four cham- 
bers, each measuring 12.m. x 2.90m. Twoof theseare connected 
by three openings, each 2.90 m. wide, of the same shape as 
those in the reservoir at San Cesareo. Between the second and 
third chambers and the third and fourth only two openings in 
each case are preserved. ‘They are of the usual rounded shape. 

Cento Cappelle.—In Not. Scav. 1878, p. 38, there is a report 
of the discovery of some ancient walls in the district known 
as Cento Cappelle, near the town of Lariano, about four kilo- 
metres from Velletri. The brick-stamp (.1.L. XV, 702, 14 
(Hadrian) was found at that time, and still earlier, in 1872, 
three statues of athletes were discovered here. At the present 
time there is visible only an artificial terrace, the concrete 
retaining walls of which appear at intervals. In 1900 part 
of another villa was found in the wood on the slopes of the 
Monte Artemisio above Lariano. Remains of baths were dis- 
covered with the brick-stamps (11.2. XV, 173 (a little after 
138 A.D.); 1121 (first century A.D.) ; 2332 (first century A.D.), 
and in a vineyard not far off an elegant mosaic pavement be- 
longing to another villa was found.® 


Several other villas are known to have existed in the terri- 
tory of Velletri. In some instances they have given their 


1 Visconti, Opere Varie, IV, p. 288; Froehner, Notice, No. 114; Cat. Louvre, 
No. 464. 

2 Bauco, J.c. I, p. 479. 

3 Now in the museum at Velletri. 

4 Not. Scav. 1909, p. 28. 

5 Bullettino della Commissione Archeologica Municipale, 1876, p. 68. 

6 Not. Scav. 1900, 52, 96. 
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names to the localities in which they were situated. In the 
case of many of them writers such as Borgia, Bauco, Teoli, and 
others state that they have seen remains of walls; but these 
have now almost entirely disappeared. ‘Thus the district known 
as Tivera is identified as the villa of Tiberius!; Colle Nerva, 
as that of the Emperor Nerva?; and so on. These identifica- 
tions, of course, must not be taken too seriously. ‘That the 
Emperor Caligula also had a villa here we know from Pliny,? 
who speaks of the wonderful plane tree growing there, so large 


that a whole dinner party could find room under its branches. 


A. PELZER WAGENER. 
CoLLEGE OF CHARLESTON, 
CHARLESTON, S.C. 


ADDENDA 
(By Dr. THomas ASHBY) 


Among the many antiquities found at Velletri, without any more 
precise indication of their provenance, we may note: 

A colossal head of Aesculapius, a statue of Thaleia, and the head of 
a warrior originally from Asia Minor (Ny-Carlsberg, 91, 396, 446). 

A fragment of a sarcophagus representing the banquet before the 
Calydonian Hunt was drawn in 1722-32 by Edme Bouchardon a 
Velletri in casa @ un particolare, but is now lost (see Robert, Sark. 
Rel. II, p. 827, No. 264?). 

Volpi (Vet. Lat. IV, p. 37 and pl. ii) figures four Corinthian 
columns which he saw in the garden of the Palazzo Ginnetti, and 
which he attributed to the temple of Mars—vwithout adequate 
reason. 

Volpi, pls. v and vi, figures four sarcophagi in the Palazzo Ginnetti. 
One of these (vi, fig. 1), which was found at the Prato delle ques- 
tiani, 9 kilometres from Velletri, some few years before 1644 (Teoli, 
Teatro Storico, p. 103), is now in the Palazzo Lancellotti, Matz-Duhn, 
No. 2534, and bears the inscription Clodia Lupercillu in pace bene 
dormit (see Schneider in Nuovo Bull. Crist. XIV, 1908, p. 243). 


1 Volpi, Z.c. IV, p. 59. 
2 Teoli, J.c. p. 109; Volpi, Z.c. LV, p. 62. 
8 Nat. Hist. XII, 1, 5. 
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Fragments of other sarcophagi were found with it, so that it prob- 
ably formed part of a Christian cemetery attached to one of the 
smaller centres of population.! 

Volpi, op. cit. p. 78, pl. vii, figures two busts, one of Pertinax, the 
other of a philosopher, both in the Palazzo Borgia. The former 
was found about 1650 (Borgia, Storia di Velletri, p. 94; cf. Memorie 
Romane, III, p. 83, pl. i) and is now in the Vatican (Sala dei 
Busti, 289). Visconti wrongly states that it was found in the Giar- 
dino dei Mendicanti, and his statement has been accepted by Ber- 
noulli (Rém. Ikon. II, 3, p. 4, note 1) and Amelung (Sculpt. des Vat. 
Museums, II, p. 485). 

The terra-cotta foot in a shoe (which is interesting as showing the 
type of leather shoe generally found in Romano-British excavations) 
illustrated by Guattani (Mon. Ant. Ined. 1785, p. 30 and pl. 11) is 
-said to have actually been found in Velletri; it looks like an ex voto 
from some temple or shrine. It was in the Borgia Museum and has 
no doubt passed to Naples with it. 

Among other objects found in the territory of Velletri we may 
notice a relief in bronze representing the construction of the Argo, 
with Pallas and Hermes standing by Argos (cf. Fea, Storia del- 
Y Arte, II, p.51; Cardinali in Memorie Romane, I, 1, p. 180), which 
passed as soon as it was discovered to the Museo Borgia and thence 
to Naples. We may also note the piombi Veliterni. Cf. Visconti, 
Opere Varie, II, p. 83. The majority of the objects in the Museo 
Borgia, however, came from Rome (C.I.L. X, p. 652). 

A hoard of consular coins was found not long before 1825, prob- 
ably not far from Troncavia, where the Pallas of Velletri was dis- 
covered; and at the beginning of this year two fine heads, some 
necklaces, a torso, and a bronze statue were also discovered. (Cf. 
Cardinali in Memorie Romane, II, p. 313.) 

For an interesting Christian sarcophagus of the fourth century 
A.D. in the courtyard of the Scuole Normali, see Bull. Crist. 1894, 
Pont C0: 

Another object said to have been found near Velletri is a small 
circular bronze plaque, belonging to the collar of a slave, now pre- 
- served in a private collection in Paris. It bears the inscription, 
Asellus servus Praeiecti officialis praefecti annonts foras muru(m) eatvi 
tene me quia fugi reduc me ad Flora(m) ad to(n)sores. (Hiilsen in 


1T hope to deal more in detail with the collection of sculptures once preserved 
in the Palazzo Ginnetti (where a few objects only still remain) on another 
occasion. In most cases it is by no means certain that they were actually found 
in or near Velletri. 
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Rim. Mitt. VI, 1891, p. 341; De Rossi in B. Com. Rom. X XI, 1893, 
p. 186.) 3 

Over the door of the Chiesa del Preziosissimo Sangue is a marble 
sundial, of the usual concave shape, resting on two clawed (griffin’s) 
feet, with an inscription stating that it was erutwm in agro Veliterno. 

In the municipal palace is a relief representing a female figure 
reclining, said to have been found on the Via Appia, forming, possibly, 
part of the tympanum of a temple. The back and the top are left 
rough. — 

In a vineyard below the station a headless and armless marble 
statue of a male person clad in the toga was found in 1882. On the 
base is the inscription 


D(is) M(anibus) T. Fi(avio) Caralitano PP 
Fi(avia) Evagria marito pientissimo 


(Not. Scav. 1882, 484; Eph. Ep. VIII, p. 158, No. 644). It is now 
in the Palazzo Ginnetti. 

At a site called Campo Palazzo, some 300 paces from the Porta 
Napolitana, in some ancient vaulted structures, a tile bearing the 
stamp C.J. L. XV,1091 was found before 1751 (Piacentini, Comm. 
graecae pronunc. p. 38). 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF PREHISTORIC AR- 
CHAEOLOGY. — In B. Mus. Brux. XU, 1913, pp. 20-22, 27-29, A. pr Lok 
gives an account of the international congress for anthropology and pre- 
historic archaeology held at Genoa in September, 1912. - 

THE INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS OF AMERICANISTS. — In 
Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, pp. 525-548 (19 figs.), EDWARD SELER gives an ac- 
count of the eighteenth international congress of Americanists held in 
London, May 27 to June 1, 1912. 

GRAECO-BUDDHIST DISCOVERIES. — The cleansing of the col- 
umn of Besnagar (state of Gwalior, Central India) has disclosed an inscrip- 
tion recording that the column was erected by Heliodorus, Greek envoy of 
King Antialcidas to King Bhagabhadra, in the fourteenth year of his reign, 
Antialcidas belonged to a Graeco-Bactrian dynasty and ruled in the valley 
of Cabul and the Punjab about 150 B.c. The column is the earliest known 
example of the influence of Hellenistic architecture in Central India. It 
seems to have borne the image of the solar bird Garuda. Details of the 
discovery (in 1907-1908) of the chest containing the bones of Buddha have 
been published (cf. A.J.A. XIV, 1910, pp. 81 f.). The chest is in the museum 
at Peshawar. The style of its decoration shows a mixture of Hellenistic 
and Hindu elements. One inscription is said to give the name of a Greek 
artist. (S. R., R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 431.) 

BULGARIA.— A Greek Inscription. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1912, 
Beiblatt, cols. 95-100 (2 figs.), G. Kazarow publishes a Greek inscription 


1The departments of Archaeological News and Discussions and of Bibliography of 
Archaeological Books are conducted by Professor BATES, Editor-in-charge, assisted 
by Professor C. N. Brown, Miss Mary H. Bucxineuam, Mr. L. D. CAskry, Pro- 
fessor HAROLD R. Hastinas, Professor ELMER T. MERRILL, Professor FRANK G. 
Moorg, Professor CHARLES R. Morey, Dr. JAMES M. Paton, Professor LEwIs B. 
Paton, Professor A. 8S. PEASE, Professor S. B. PLATNER, Professor JoHN C. ROLFE, 
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said to have been found at Burgas and now in the museum at Sofia. It is 
part of a decree, dating from the first half of the third century B.c., in honor 
of Raiscouporis, the son of King Cotys. The latter is mentioned in a proze- 
nos decree at Delphi. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. — Acquisitions of the Ottoman Museum.— A 
list of the sculptures in marble and other kinds of stone with a few other ob- 
jects, which were acquired by the Ottoman Museum in 1911, is given by 
T. Macripy Bry in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 583-588. Of the twenty-five 
numbers belonging to the Greek, Roman, and Byzantine epochs, eleven were 
found in or near Constantinople; others are from various places in Syria 
and Asia Minor; and one, a Greek stele, from Epirus. Some altar reliefs 
found at Lake Manias in Mysia are distinctly Persian in character. A 
statue of Egyptian style, some polychrome pottery, and other small objects 
were received from the English Palestine Exploration Fund, and an Attic 
cantharus and some Jewish ostraca, from the American excavations at 
Samaria. 

JUDI DAGH.— Some Rock-Inscriptions of Sennacherib. —In S. 
Bibl. Arch. XXXYV, 1913, pp. 66-94 (20 pls.), L. W. Kine reports a series 
of unpublished rock-inscriptions in Turkish Kurdistan, which are carved 
on the face of the mountain known as the Jidi Dagh, or Jebel Jiidi, on 
the east of the Tigris and to the northeast of Jezireh. There are in all 
six sculptured panels on the Judi Dagh above Shakh; five of these con- 
tain figures and inscriptions of Sennacherib, while the sixth has been pre- 
pared and levelled ready for the sculptor and engraver, but has been left 
unfinished. The texts do not add much of historical interest to our knowl- 
edge; but they are of considerable geographical value, for they enable us 
to identify Mount Nipur of the inscriptions, which was generally supposed 
to be in Cappadocia, with the Jaidi Dagh. Incidentally they settle the posi- 
tions of the seven towns captured and sacked by Sennacherib in this cam- 
paign as lying somewhere in the fertile Shakh Valley or its neighborhood. 
The texts also prove that “the land of Kummukh ” extended far more to 
the east than was thought to be the case. The emblems of the gods which 
are engraved upon four of the panels enable us to identify the divine em- 
blem of one of the greater gods which had previously not been identified. 

NECROLOGY.— Lord Avebury.— On May 28, 1913, Lord Avebury 
died at Kingsgate Castle, near Margate. He was born April 30, 1834, was 
a banker by profession, and devoted much of his leisure to literature and 
science. In 1870 he became a member of Parliament and in 1890 was 
raised to the peerage. Among his books are: Prehistoric Times (1865) ; 
The Origin of Civilization and the Primitive Condition of Man (1870); and 
an edition of Nilsson’s Primitive Inhabitants of Scandinavia. (Athen. May 
31, 1913, p. 595.) 

Jules Comte. — Jules Comte, member of the Académie des Beaux Arts, 
born in 1846, died at Paris, December 15, 1912. He was director of civic 
buildings (1885-1897), organized the Bibliotheque de l’enseignement des Beaux- 
Arts and the Revue de l’art ancien et modern. (S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 1913, 
pp. 938 f.) 

Julius Buting.—Julius Euting, born at Stuttgart in 1839, died at 
Strassburg, where he was professor of Semitic languages at the university, 
in January, 1913. He had travelled in Egypt, Syria, and Arabia and had 
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published collections of Punic, Syrian, Nabatean, and Arabic inscriptions. 
(S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 1913, p. 93.) 

FPrangois Armand Forel. — Professor Francois Armand Forel, of the 
University of Lausanne, died August 8, 1912. He was born at Morges in 
1841. His works on physics, geology, natural history, and archaeology are 
numerous. His interest in archaeology centred in the lake dwellings of 
Switzerland. His excavations at the station of Roseaux and his mono- 
graphs Le cimetiére du Boiron a Morges and Le Léman are especially im- 
portant. (S. R., &. Arch. XXI, 1913, p. 95.) 

Jakob Heierli.— The Swiss archaeologist Jakob Heierli, whose knowl- 
edge of the settlements of the “ Lake dwellers’? was unequalled, died July 
18, 1912, at the age of 59 years. Since 1900 he had been docent in the 
University of Ztirich. He conducted many excavations and wrote numerous 
monographs. His most widely known work is his Urgeschichte der Schweiz, 
Zurich, 1901. (S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 1918, p. 93; see Mannus, Zeitschrift 
fiir Vorgeschichte, 1912, pp. 747 ff.) 

Georges Louis Houdard. — Georges Louis Houdard, musician and his- 
torian of music and author of a monumental Histoire du chateau de Saint 
Germain, died at Saint-Germain-en-Laye, February 27, 1913, at the age of 
03 years. (S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 245 f.) 

Carl Justi.— Carl Justi, professor of the history of art at Bonn since 
1872, has died in his eighty-first year. He was a very able scholar of a 
philosophical temperament. Among his brilliant and solid treatises are 
works on Winckelmann, Velasquez, Murillo, Michelangelo, and miscella- 
neous essays on Spanish art. Justi was the first to study critically the 
Spanish school of the seventeenth century. (S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 1913, 
p./92.) 

Otto Liiders. — The first head of the German Institute at Athens, Otto 
Liders, died at Athens, November 12,1912. He was born August 13, 1844, 
at Anhalt, in Westphalia, and educated at Bonn. In 1874, on Winckel- 
mann’s birthday, he opened the Institute at Athens as its first Secretary. 
He retained this office only a short time, for he passed over into the con- 
sular service in the autumn of 1875. For years he was the tutor of 
H. R. H. Prince Constantine, and later German Consul General at Athens. 
(GrorG Karo, Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, Nos. 3-4, pp. v, vi.) 

Robert Mowat.— Commandant Robert Mowat, member of the Société 
des Antiquaires, died at Paris in his eightieth year, November 19, 1912. 
His military career was brilliant, but in 1870 he was wounded and taken 
prisoner. During his captivity he pursued linguistic and epigraphical 
studies. He wrote many articles for the Bulletin Epigraphique, the Revue 
Archéologique, the Bulletins de la Société de Linguistique, the Revue Numis- 
matique, the Mémoires and Bulletins de la Societé des Antiquaires. (S. R., 
R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 424.) 

David Heinrich Miiller.— In December, 1912, David Heinrich Muller, 
professor of Oriental languages in the university of Vienna, one of the most 
learned orientalists of Austria, and author of numerous works on Oriental 
languages, literatures, and antiquities, died at Vienna at the age of 67 years. 
(o-el., tv. Arch. X XI, 1913, p. 93.) 

Bugéne Révillout.— Charles Eugéne Révillout was born in 1843 and 
died at Paris, January 16,1912. He was one of the most marked personages 
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of the old Louvre and the old school of Egyptology. He devoted his atten- 
tion chiefly to papyri, especially demotic papyri, many of which he published 
and translated. (Srtymour bE Riccr, Rk. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 248 f.) 

Spyridon Vases.— In “Apy. Ed. 1912, p. 126, is a memorial by G. P. 
O1KoNnomos to the late Spyridon Vases, in whose death the world has lost a 
peculiarly gifted scholar, investigator, and teacher. 

Harry Langford Wilson. — Harry Langford Wilson, President of the 
Archaeological Institute of America, Professor of Roman Archaeology and 
Epigraphy at Johns Hopkins 
University, died of pneumonia, 
February 23, 1918, at Pitts- 
burgh, whither he had been 
called on business of the In- 
stitute. Professor Wilson was 
born at Wilton, Ontario, 
October 28, 1867, and was 
graduated (A.B.) from Queen’s 
University in 1887. In 1888 
he received the degree of 
A.M., and later the honorary 
degree of LL.D. from the 
same institution. In 1896 he 
received the degree of Ph.D. 
from Johns Hopkins Univer- 
sity, where he subsequently 
rose through the various ranks 
of academic preferment. In 
1906-1907 he was Annual Pro- 
fessor at the American School 
of Classical Studies in Rome. 
He served the Archaeological 
Institute as Member of the 

Harry Lanerorp WILson, Council, Recorder, and Vice 

President, and was elected 

President in December, 1912. He was a regular member of the Imperial 
German Archaeological Institute. 

Professor Wilson was editor of The Satires of Juvenal (1903) and author 
of The Metaphor in the Epic Poems of P. Papinius Statius (1898) and various 
articles in periodicals. He was a man of great industry and conscientious- 
ness; he was courteous, kindly, judicious, and just. He will be sadly 
missed, not only by his intimate friends, but by many others who had high 
hopes of his future usefulness to the cause of classical study. 

A more complete notice has appeared in the Bulletin, IV, 1913, pp. 4-5. 

THRACE.— Bronzes and Marbles.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 45- 
76 (25 figs.), GEoRGES SEURE contributes his sixth article on Thracian 
archaeology (see A.J.A. XVI, 1912, pp. 113 and 4385; XVII, 1913, p. 97). 
He describes thirteen bronzes and twenty-three works of sculpture in marble 
or other stone, which have hitherto been unpublished or little known. The 
“ Thracian Horseman” is the figure most frequently represented. An inter- 
esting small bronze (possibly modern) represents Telesphorus sitting on a log. 
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EGYPT 


DISCOVERIES OF THE BOSTON EXPEDITION IN 1912.— In 
B. Mus. F. A. XI, 1913, pp. 19-22 (5 figs.), C. S. F. reports that in 1912 the 
expedition of Harvard University and the Boston Museum of Fine Arts 
opened a number of important tombs in the necropolis of Gizeh. Among 
these was the tomb of Seshem-Nofer, one of the original series of mastabas, 
the walls of which are preserved nearly to the roof and carved with fine 
reliefs. Most of the coloring retains its original freshness. Near this was 
excavated a fine small mastaba, that of Ka-Nofer, which was purchased for 
the Museum, as was a relief with a procession of dancing girls from a neigh- 
boring tomb. In the same vicinity a tomb was opened with very fine paint- 
ings representing hunting scenes. Excavations were also carried on at Mes- 
heikh, where a predynastic cemetery was discovered. The bodies were 
buried in a contracted position in mats or leather garments, and necklaces 
of shell and stone, rude figures of animals, etc., found with them. Across 
the ravine was a group of tombs dating from the sixth to the tenth dy- 
nasty. Pottery, beads, and amulets, as well as seven alabaster vases were 
found here. Some work was also done at Naga-el-Dér, where excavating 
had previously been carried on and a number of Middle and New Empire 
burials discovered with the objects belonging to them in situ. 

GERMAN EXCAVATIONS IN 1911-1912. — In Klio, XII, 1912, pp. 
494-499, L. BorcuarpT describes the excavations carried on by Germans 
in Egypt during the winter of 1911-1912. At Tell el-Amarna the excava- 
tion of private houses was continued, about two hundred in all being un- 
covered. Many small finds were made, including a head of Amenophis IV 
of three quarters size; also an alabaster statuette, and a much injured lime- 
stone statuette 80 cm. high of the same king; the head of a princess of red 
sandstone; and two horse’s bits of a new type. At Anibeh, where Dr. 
Randall MaclIver had already carried on excavations for the University of 
Pennsylvania, many graves of the Middle and New Kingdoms as well as 
Nubian graves were opened. At Gizeh the tomb of a daughter of Prince 
Merib was excavated, a fine example of a tomb of its period. A seated 
statue of an aged man, a son of King Snefru, was discovered. 

ABYDOS. — Discoveries in 1912-13. — During the past winter eight 
more predynastic furnaces like the one found in 1912 (A./.A. XVII, p. 99) 
were discovered at Abydos. The largest consisted of thirty-seven jars. In 
every case the jars were placed side by side in two rows supported by fire-bars 
of clay, and the whole was surrounded by other fire-bars. There had been a 
roof, and there were stoke-holes in the walls. The fire, made of twigs, was 
between the jars. Remains of wheat or rye found in the vessels prove that 
the furnaces were used for parching grain. On the same mound a cemetery 
of the fourth dynasty wasfound. Most of the tombs are intact. They con- 
sist of a small brick building two feet high and’ generally six feet square, 
with a small enclosure on the east side. The actual grave is below. Tombs 
of the twelfth dynasty were also discovered. In one was an amethyst neck- 
lace four feet long; and in another the figure of a dancing girl bending 
backwards until her hands touch the ground. In the eastern desert an ibis 
cemetery of Ptolemaic date was examined. (Circular of the Egypt Ex- 
ploration Fund.) 
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BABYLONIA AND ASSYRIA 


NIPPUR.— Important Discoveries among the Tablets in Philadel- 
phia. — In 1910 one hundred and fifteen boxes containing about 10,000 tab- 
lets from the excavations of the University of Pennsylvania at Nippur were 
unpacked in the University Museum, and since that time museum assistants 
have been engaged in cleaning and patching together broken tablets. A. 
PoEBEL, who copied about two hundred of them in 1912, announces the fol- 
lowing discoveries (The Museum Journal, IV, 1918, pp. 41-50; 3 figs.): 1. The 
lower part of a tablet of six columns (three on each side) of which the first 
two relate to the creation of mankind by Enlil, Enki, and Ninharsagga, and 
the last four to the deluge. The account of the deluge differs from that on 
the tablet, also in the University Museum, published by Hilprecht a few 
years ago. The hero is Ziugiddu. The tablet is written in Sumerian and 
appears to date from the time of Hammurabi. 2. The much effaced reverse 
of a tablet containing lists of kings published by Hilprecht has the names 
of the mythical kings supposed .to have ruled immediately after the deluge, 
including Gilgamesh, Dumuzi, and Etana. The last mentioned is said to 
have reigned 625 years; another king, “Scorpion,” 840 years; and Lugal- 
banda of Erek 1200 years. One tablet written in the reign of the eleventh 
king of Isin or 134th king since the deluge reckons back 32,175 years to that 
event; and another in the reign of the last king of Isin, or 139th since the 
deluge, 32,234 years. 3. A very large tablet contains copies of all the in- 
scriptions of Lugalzaggisi, Sharrukin, Rimush, and Manishtusu extant in 
the temple of Enlil at Nippur in the time of the scribe, according to a state- 
ment on the edge of the tablet. From this it appears that Sharrukin cap- 
tured Lugalzaggisi and led him in triumph to Nippur; that his conquests 
extended from the Mediterranean to the Persian Gulf; and that Manishtusu 
crossed the Persian Gulf and defeated thirty-two kings who had united to 
oppose him. 4. The Museum has similar copies of the royal inscriptions 
of Naram-Sin, Ur-Engur, Ishbi-Urra, Idin-Dagan, Ishme-Dagan, Ur-Ninib, 
and Damik-ilishu; and copies of letters to and from King Idin-Dagan of 
Isin. 5. A short Sumerian history of the temple of Ninlil which throws 
light on the temple of Enlil at Nippur. 6. A large and much broken tablet 
containing a copy of part of the code of laws of Hammurabi. The best 
preserved portion supplements the great lacuna on the stele in the Louvre, 
supplying laws relating to the merchant. 7. A large number of grammati- 
cal texts in the Sumerian language, most of them written by pupils learn- 
ing that language. They date partly from 2500 B.c., and partly from 1300 
B.c. They give many new readings of cuneiform signs, and paradigms of 
the personal pronouns and of the verb, and furnish the basis for a Sumerian 
grammar. 8. Among the tablets bought from antiquity dealers is an im- 
portant inscription of Lugal-annamundu, king of Adab. 


SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


DIBON. — The Site.— In Pal. Ex. Fund, XLV, 1913, pp. 57-79 (map), 
D. Mackenzie reports the results of an exploration of the site of ancient 
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Dibon with a view to excavation. It seems clear that any scheme for ex- 
cavation at Dibon would have to concentrate attention on the Area of the 
Moabite Stone, and this would mean in the first instance the temple of 
Chemosh and the Royal Palace. Massive Byzantine and Arabic buildings 
all over the two citadels present serious obstacles to any plan that might be 
proposed for systematic excavation of the whole site. Such an excavation 
would involve an enormous outlay of funds, probably without any correspond- 
ing result. It would thus seem as if the one feasible scheme for an excava- 
tion at Dibon would have to be of the nature of a roving commission to ex- 
plore the Royal Quarter of the city with a view to discovering the temple 
of Chemosh and the palace, and in search always of possible inscriptions. 

JERUSALEM.—FExcavations at the Tower of Psephinus. — In 
R. Bibl. X, 1913, pp. 88-96 (8 figs.), KE. Micuon reports the results of recent 
French excavations on the site of the ruins known as Qasr Jalud, which is 
generally believed to mark the site of the Tower of Psephinus at the north- 
west corner of Jerusalem described by Josephus. The excavations have 
laid bare the foundations of the tower, and its connection with the ancient 
north wall of the city. 

MORESHETH-GATH.— An Ancient Olive-Press.—In J. Bibl. Lit. 
XXXII, 1913, pp. 54-56 (2 figs.), G. B. Roprnson reports the discovery of an 
ancient olive-press at Khurbet Mer‘ash, which by some is identified with 
Moresheth-Gath, the birthplace of the prophet Micah (Mic. 1:14). Briefly 
described, it consists of two main parts: (1) a receiving vat 7 ft. 33 in. long by 
5 ft. 6 in. broad, and 5 ft. deep, cut in the rock and bearing marks of having 
been in use for generations; (2) a mosaic platform, 16 ft. 8 in. long by 16 ft. 
7 in. broad, the floor being paved with smooth white tesserae, and for the 
most part still ina fair state of preservation. In the centre of this extensive 
mosaic pavement there is a large circular rock in which there is a rectangular 
cutting. This cavity was doubtless used as a press vat. 

SHA'FAT.—A Discovery of Jewish Tombs. —In R. Bibl. X, 1913, 
pp. 262-277 (2 pls.; 2 figs.), F. M. ABex reports the discovery at Sha fat 
near Jerusalem of a series of Jewish tombs with loculi containing ossuaries 
bearing inscriptions in Hebrew, Palmyrene, and Greek. 

TURMUS AYA. — Discovery of Greek Sarcophagi.— In R. Bibl. X, 
1913, pp. 106-118 (8 figs.), R. Savienac reports the discovery at Turmus- 
‘aya, a village about 37 km. north of Jerusalem, of an unusually large and 
‘fine sarcophagus in the Greek style, bearing on the cover the figure of a 
woman holding a child in her lap. E. Micuon describes another sarcopha- 
gus from the same place which depicts on the sides Bacchus and the genii of 
the seasons. 


ASIA MINOR 


EPHESUS.— Recent Excavations.— At an open meeting of the 
Austrian Archaeological Institute at Athens February 13, 1913, W. WILBERG 
reported that the recent excavations at Ephesus had been confined to the 
harbor and the agora. At the harbor a gate with three openings was found, 
those on the sides arched, but not the centre one. It dates from the time of 
Augustus. Another gate to the harbor was round on one side and straight 
on the other and originally two stories high. It dates from the time of Ha- 
drian. The agora was 130 m. square and surrounded by colonnades, two 
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stories high on the south side and one on the others. Gates led into it from 
the south and west. The one on the west, dating perhaps from the second 
century B.c., is elaborate. It had three doors with niches in the walls, while 
two low pylons supporting columns extended toward the west. Colonnades 
ran along the street leading to the gate, stopping about 6 m. from it to ad- 
mit side streets. These streets were bridged by wide arches connecting col- 
onnades and gates. The south gate also had three openings and square pil- 
lars in place of columns. There were statues above it. It dates from 4 B.c. 
A large hall near by was erected between 54 and 59 a.p. A large prostyle 
Corinthian temple of Claudius with beautiful architectural decoration is to 
be excavated in the fall. 

ERYTHRAEA.— Recent Discoveries.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 
1912, Beiblatt, cols. 49-76 (10 figs.), J. Ker describes his recent explorations 
on the Erythraean peninsula. Near the pool Poiras Gjol are remains of an 
important town with fortification walls. It had flourished until Hellenistic 
times. In the plain of Usun Kuju, in the centre of the island, are remains 
of four important and two unimportant ancient settlements. Between Ga- 
raza Ssary and Bujeta, at Palaeochori, are some ancient house walls. Onthe 
island of Kamilonisi is a well-preserved fortification wall of early date. At 
Demirdzili are four groups of ancient ruins. Many unimportant remains 
prove that the Erythraean peninsula both in its northern and its southern 
parts was thickly populated in late Roman and Byzantine times by people 
cultivating the olive. The writer also publishes a few architectural frag- 
ments, and fifteen inscriptions from this region. 

KOPATZEDES.— A New Inscription.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 
1913, pp. 87-42, E. Fasricrus publishes a Greek inscription of 61 lines found 
at Kopatzedes in 1913 and now at Pergamon. It is a decree probably of 
the people of Elaea recording their friendly relations with Rome. 

NOTIUM. — Discoveries in 1907.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1912, pp. 
36-67 (41 figs.), T. MAcripy describes his excavations at Notium in 1907. 
The work is not yet completed; but plans were made of the Byzantine 
church, and the site of the temple of Apollo Clarius was discovered. The 
latter building apparently faced the south. Two columns in antis were found, 
which probably belonged to the opisthodomus. The extreme width from 
anta to anta was 9.07 m. On the columns and walls were twenty-eight in- 
scriptions recording the sending of delegations from various cities to the 
‘temple. At another place was found a broken marble relief representing ° 
Cybele with two animals, and a number of architectural fragments, but no 
trace of the building to which they belonged. Several other pieces of sculp- 
ture came to light, among them two interesting grave stelae, a number of 
good terra-cottas, and fourteen grave-inscriptions. Ibid. p. 67 (fig.), J. Kem 
adds an inscription found at Ephesus which seems to have come from the 
temple of Apollo Clarius at Notium, perhaps brought there as ballast. 

PERGAMON. — The Excavations of 1910, 1911, and 1912. — In Ath. 
Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, pp. 233-276 (8 pls.; 3 figs.), W. DorpPreLp reports the 
results of the excavations carried on at Pergamon in 1910 and 1911. The 
precinct of the temple of Demeter was completely cleared. On its south side 
was a stoa, 91.50 m. long, originally of trachyte, but in Roman times partly re- 
built with marble. Below the stoa was a long room or cellar without windows 
or partitions, the purpose of which is not yet clear. The north side of the 
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precinct also had a stoa of trachyte (85.20 m. long) now much injured. At 
the east end of it was a building with seats like a theatre. There was also 
a west stoa. Most of the building in the enclosure is due to Philetaerus and 
his brother Eumenes, but the temple itself is older. The precinct of Hera 
was also completely excavated. Except for the pronaos, which was of marble, 
the temple is well preserved, with its mosaic floor, and one of the cult statues, 
a standing Zeus, almost complete. It was of trachyte and once had four 
columns in front. At the east end of the enclosure was a stoa and at the 
west an exedra. The temple was erected by Attalus II, as an inscription on 
the architrave shows. Between the precincts of Demeter and Hera was a 
building perhaps to be identified as a private house. New studies of the 
theatre of Dionysus prove that it was first provided with a stone skene in the 
first century B.c., and with a stone stage in the third century a.p. A small 
temple was excavated in 1910 on the right bank of the Cetius, but it is not 
known to what god it was dedicated. Jbid. pp. 277-303 (3 figs.), A. IepEL 
publishes thirty-three inscriptions found during the excavations; and pp. 
304-330 (5 pls.; 9 figs.) the same writer discusses the sculptures and small 
finds. The most important are the headless Zeus found in the temple of 
Hera, two statuettes of dancers of a coarse-grained marble, two female heads, 
a bearded Hermes head, a headless Athena, and a female portrait head. 
Ibid. pp. 331-343 (6 figs.), P. ScoazMANN and G. DARIER report upon the 
excavations at Kaleh Agili, the ancient Atarneus. Ibid. pp. 344-407 (pl.; 
11 figs.), S. Lorscucxe discusses the sigilla vases and fragments found at 
Tschandarli. In Arch. Anz. 1918, cols. 34-35, there is a summary of the 
report of A. Conze made at the February (1913) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society on the excavations at Pergamon in the fall of 1912. 
The early walls of the sanctuary of Demeter (before Philetaerus) were further 
examined, and much of the débris was removed from the east side of the 
gymnasiums, disclosing a gate of Greek date, with a winding stairway inside. 
The street which formed the approach to the gymnasiums during the period 
of the kings was found but not uncovered. In the excavation of that part 
of the main street which lies below the tract explored by the Berlin museum 
and above that of the Institute, a triple building containing a number of 
old rock cisterns was found, and their contents, mostly sherds of Hellenistic 
date, were examined. 

TAHTALOU.— A Greek Inscription. —In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 41- 
43 (fig.), SCHAVARSCH VARDAPET SAHAKIAN publishes an inscription now in 
the Greek church of St. Charalambos, at Tahtalou, a village six hours north- 
east of the ruins of Comana and three hours south of the ancient Cabira 
(Niksar). The text he reads Qed | ’Awo\AwM | ebonperre | Srarios | vewv. 
Tu. REINACH (p. 44) finds a ligature in the third line, and reads Evonyperre 
or Evonrperte; he suggests Evonypetrer as the dative of a local epithet of 
Apollo. 


GREECE 


MISCELLANEOUS DISCOVERIES. — In "Apx. "Ed. 1912, pp. 266- 
268, are the following brief reports of discoveries made during the year 1912: 
1. Athens (P. Kastriotes). The Stoa of the Giants has been found to ex- 
tend 3 m. farther east and the foundations of the east side have been uncov- 
ered for about 10 m. 2. Sunium (V. Staes). In the artificial embank- 
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ment by which the precinct of Athena was widened for the new temple were 
found nearly all the materials of the older temple, which was probably 
destroyed by the Persians, and a large quantity of votive offerings of the 
seventh and sixth centuries B.c., also an Ionic capital from the partial peri- 
style of the later temple. 3. Aegina (K. Kourouniotes). Various graves 
were excavated. 4. Thessaly and Macedonia (A. 8S. Arvanitopoullos). 
At Pagasae painted stelae have been found in three more towers, one of 
which has been excavated, and a part (at least 220) of the stelae removed. 
Numerous discoveries of various kinds give great promise for future excava- 
tions. At Volo was found a new decree of the Magnetes. Various ar- 
chaeological discoveries were made in Macedonia in the course of the campaign 
with the Greek army. 5. Aetolia and Acarnania (K. Romaios). At 
Thermon, around and under the temple of Apollo, were found several 
buildings of the second millennium B.c. of elliptical plan, with one end 
forming a straight line,— prototypes of the temple with an apse. Among the 
finds was a bronze statuette of a goddess. In Acarnania were found fifty 
plain grave stelae with inscribed names, two epigrams to Priapus and Pan, 
and a calculating abacus. 6. Laconia and Cythera (F. Versakes). In 
Laconia was found a Roman relief in two panels; and in Cythera a part of 
a fine fifth century relief representing a nude youth holding a horse’s bridle. 
7. Pylos (K. Kourouniotes). A Mycenaean beehive tomb was excavated 
near Fragana, one hour east of ancient Pylos. 8. Cephallenia (N. Kypa- 
risses). Trial excavations in search for the palace of Odysseus gave negative 
results. Among the various finds was a good specimen of a “ Homeric” 
bowl with scenes from the Trojan cycle in relief. 

THE WORK OF THE GERMAN ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTI- 
TUTE IN 1912. — At an open meeting of the German Archaeological In- 
stitute in Athens February 12, 1913, a summary of the year’s work was given. 
Professor Dérpfeld continued excavations at Corfu under the patronage of 
the German Emperor. Nothing of importance was turned up at the temple 
which Versakes discovered two years ago. Not even the name of the 
divinity worshipped there has been learned; but a paved street was found, 
and the altar to the east of the temple is well preserved. It is very im- 
portant and is one hundred years older than the great altar at Delphi. 
The temple of Kardaki at “Mon Repos” was also investigated and can now 
be restored as an archaic Doric peripteral building.. The absence of tri- 
glyphs and metopes is noteworthy. Work was to be resumed in the spring 
of 1913. At Pergamon Conze led a small campaign of excavation. The 
entrance to the gymnasium was uncovered; six steps lead up to it and there 
were two windows. The structure dates from Roman times. At Tiryns 
(see p. 441) and Cleonae work was also carried on. It is hoped that that at 
Tiryns may be finished this year and the final publication made soon. The 
Institute at Athens plans to turn its attention next to western Crete and 
also to Nemea. More careful study of the finds at Olympia will be 
made. 

MINOAN TOMBS IN CRETE. —In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 
43-50 (7 figs.), J. A. Harzipaxis describes a tomb 2.20 m. by 1.80 m. 
recently discovered at Stavromenos, containing an elliptical-shaped larnax 
and a pithos of Middle Minoan date. He also publishes the contents of a 
tomb found just west of Tylisus. This was nearly circular and contained 
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three larnaces, a number of vases and a green sardonyx seal representing 
two calves, dating from the Late Minoan I period. 

ARGOS. — New Inscriptions from the Heraeum.— In .Jh. Oest. Arch. 
I. XIV, 1911, Beiblatt, cols. 139-150 (3 figs.), O. WaLreEr publishes four 
new inscriptions from the Heraeum. In the west room of the northeast 
stoa is a statue base with the following inscription of the fifth century B.c. : 


Tas hépas é[pl hia- 
pov’ €k To hidiLo 

"A |pxexpares : Spo[ios : 
.|pediov : BvArx[os. 


A second inscription built into the west wall of the complex between the 
north and northeast stoas reads: 


Tot lapouvapoves Tov[de] TO h[ur]o- 
dpduo avebev : KpiOvAo[s :”A]faxto[s : 
Direas : Tvabrs : 


In the same wall is a small fragment of fourth century date; and in the 
northeast corner of the “ West Building” is a long list of manumissions in 
poor condition dating from the second half of the second century B.c. 

ELIS.—The Austrian Expedition. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, 
Beiblatt, cols. 97-116 (11 figs.), J. Kern and A. v. PREMERSTEIN report 
upon their explorations in Elis in 1910 (see A. J. A. XV, p. 415). At an 
open meeting of the Austrian Archaeological Institute at Athens, February 
13, 19138, O. WALTER reported upon the six weeks’ campaign of the Institute 
at Elis. A palaestra of Hellenistic date and two colonnades were found; 
also a building 12 by 16 m. divided by a central wall with a door, which 
apparently dates from the early part of the fifth century B.c. These 
buildings seem to have been in or near the agora. Several marble frag- 
ments and a number of pieces of painted terra-cotta, including a few heads, 
also came to light. 

GORTYNA.— Excavations in 1912.— At an open meeting of the 
Italian School at Athens April 14, 1913, L. Pernrer described his excava- 
tions in 1912 at the western side of the “Odeum ” at Gortyna, made pos- 
sible by changing the course of the irrigation ditch. To the east was 
another building of late date. Five fragments of the laws, in addition to 
other inscriptions and a broken Mercury, were discovered. These excava- 
tions confirm Halbherr’s conjecture that the circular building was in the 
agora. 

LEMNOS.— A Submerged Town.—It is announced from Greece 
that Lieut. Bakopulos, while carrying out military observations, remarked 
on the sea bottom, to the east of the Island of Lemnos, some ancient ruins 
which were perfectly visible and prove the existence of a town of about 
three miles in circumference. The exact spot is that marked on the British 
Admiralty charts under the name of the Pharos Bank, the depth being from 
five to twenty-five metres. Orders have been issued by the Ministry to 
carry out scientific researches on the spot. (Nation, May 15, 1918, p. 508.) 

LEUCAS.— Prehistoric Remains. —In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, pp. 845- 
864 (14 figs.), G. VeLDE describes skeletons, vase fragments with finger-nail 
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scratchings, bone and flint implements, stone axes, hammers, millstones, etc., 
of the neolithic age found in a cave (XotpoornAya) in the southern part of 
Leucas. Introducing Velde’s description of crania and skeletons, Dérpfeld 
gives a brief résumé of his finds near Nidri and insists that the remains are 
those of the Homeric Achaeans. 

LYCOSURA.—The Megaron of Despoina. — In ’Apy. ‘Ed. 1912, pp. 
142-161 (41 figs.), K. KourounroreEs publishes the results of his excavation 
of the Megaron, or Hearth, of Despoina at Lycosura (Paus. VIII, 37, 8), 
which can be restored with practical certainty from the existing fragments 
(Fig. 1). The altar was built on the steep hillside above the temple. The 
stoa of engaged columns behind the altar masked the terrace wall, which 
served also as a wind-break. The monument dates from about 200 B.c. 
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Figure 1.— THe MeEGARON oF LycosuRA. 


Many terra-cotta images were found on the site, of which the most common 
type represents a ram clothed in a woman’s himation, standing erect, and 
bearing a basket upon his head. Doubtless worshippers of Despoina in 
this guise marched in procession, bearing offerings to the goddess. 

MYCALESSUS. — Supplementary Notes. — In “Apy. Eq. 1912, pp. 
102-119, 253 (2 pls.; 21 figs.), P. N. Ure supplements articles, already pub- 
lished in B.S.A. XIV and J.H.S. XXIX, XXX, and XXXI, on excavations 
made by himself and Mr. Burrows in 1907 and 1908 at Reitsona, the 
ancient Mycalessus. Two interesting black-figured vases are described ; the 
Boeotian cylices are classified and their style traced to Corinthian influence; 
a catalogue is given of the articles, mostly vases, found in three of the 
graves of the necropolis. 

MYCENAE. — A “Geometric” Cemetery. — Near the “Tomb of Cly- 
taemnestra” at Mycenae was found in 1909 a cemetery of the geometric 
period in which three distinct types of burial are seen: the ashes of the 
dead deposited in an urn which was placed in the grave; the whole body, 
usually that of a child, placed in a large urn; and interment in a tomb con- 
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structed of masonry. Jars for libations were also found and numerous geo- 
metric vases, all of which are described and discussed by D. EVANGELIDEs, 
"Apx: Ed. 1912, pp. 127-141 (15 figs.). 

TIRYNS.— Recent Excavations. — In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 
78-91 (plan; fig.), K. MULLER reports upon the latest excavations at Tiryns. 
The citadel wall south of the main gate shows signs of rebuilding. The 
Byzantine church west of the propylaea was not built on the site of an 
ancient sanctuary, as had been conjectured. The altar in the great inner 
court was originally circular and not a trench for sacrifices. In the megaron 
the base called by Schliemann a “basin” was in reality the support for the 
throne. Walls of the earlier palace were found, but its plan cannot be made 
out. It was built in Late Minoan I or II; and the later palace in Late 
Minoan III. A group of large, coarse stirrup-cups with painted inscriptions 
upon them came to light; one fragment has an inscription in several lines. 
Some of these are older and some later than the later palace. The script 
differs from the contemporary Cretan script, but is of Cretan derivation. <A 
terra-cotta figurine of Athena, a small bronze votive helmet, and a vase 
fragment with a painted dedication to Athena testify to the worship of the 
goddess. The small west gate in the lower city was cleared. 

TYLISUS.—Minoan Buildings.—In “Apy. Ed. 1912, pp. 197-233 
(8 pls.; 41 figs.), JoserpH Harzipaxis describes in detail Late Minoan and 
Middle Minoan finds in buildings excavated by him near Tylisus, Crete, 12 km. 
west of Cnossus. ‘These included: many large pithoi, and vases of various 
shapes and sizes; three inscribed clay tablets like those found at Cnossus; sev- 
eral engraved gems and sealings; various utensils of steatite ; a fine rhyton of 
obsidian ; various articles of bronze including four great hemispherical kettles, 
the largest having a diameter of 1.40 m. and weighing 52.5 kg., made of seven 
pieces of bronze riveted together; a bronze ingot in the form of the so-called 
talanton; a fine bronze statuette of a man; ornaments of ivory; fragments 
of wall-paintings; bones of various animals, which are carefully catalogued 
and classified by periods. The description of the buildings will be published 
later. 


ITALY 


ACQUATACCIO.— An Inscription.— At Acquataccio, between the 
railroad from Rome to Civitavecchia and the river Almo, an inscription 
was found with the place name ad Nymphas. This is found also in C.I.L. 
VI, 9526, where it is located in Sebura maiore. (EK. Guistanzont, Not. Scav. 
1X, 1912, p. 381.) 

CAMARINA.—Recent Discoveries.— The exploration of a large 
number of tombs at Camarina resulted in the discovery of a number of 
vases and small objects, including a pair of hydrias (19.25 cm. high) in 
the style of Meidias with toilet scenes. (P. Orsi, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, pp. 
370-871.) 

CAPENA. — Etruscan Tombs. — Etruscan tombs of various types have 
recently been excavated near the site of the ancient Capena, along with some 
of the Roman period. A report on these tombs and their contents is made 
by E. Strerant, B. Pal. It. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 147-158. 

CAPORCIANO.— A Collegium Corbulonis et Longinae.— An in- 
scription discovered at Caporciano makes known the existence of a collegium 
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Corbulonis et Longinae, and establishes the connection of the Domitian family 
with that region; cf. C.J.L. LX, 3418-3419, 3482, 8469. (N. PersicHertt, 
Not. Scav. TX, 1912, pp. 262-263.) 

CARLENTINI.— A Hoard of Greek and Punic Coins. — A hoard of 
Greek and Punic coins, including seventeen Carthaginian coins of electrum 
and some fine gold coins of Hiero II of Syracuse, has been found at Carlen- 
tini, Sicily. (P. Orsi, Not. Scav. LX, 1912, p. 372.) 

COMISO.— A Campanian Crater. — In the Graeco-Roman necropolis 
at Comiso, Sicily, a Campanian crater was found (44.50 cm. high), repre- 
senting a warrior and a maiden sacrificing at an altar, while beside them 
are a youth and maiden crowned with laurel, who are clasping hands. 
(P. Orsi, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, p. 369.) 

CUMAE.— Excavations on the Acropolis.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XXI, 1912, pp. 202-205, F. von Dun describes some recent excavations 
on the acropolis of Cumae. On a terrace below the summit, above pre- 
hellenic remains, were found remains of a temple of considerable size, ori- 
ented from south to north with terrace walls at a little distance, serving as 
a defence against Samnites and Etruscans. A road winds up toward the 
centre of the east side with a sort of pronaos as an approach to the temple, 
reminding one of the temple of Apollo at Phigaleia. Formerly this was 
thought to be a temple of Apollo, but it would have been invisible to one 
approaching from the north on the Via Domitiana (Statius, Silv. IV, 3, 
114-116), and is probably a temple of Jupiter, the summit being already 
occupied by a temple of Apollo, the archegetes of the Chalcidian immi- 
grants (immania templa, Virgil, Aen. VI,19). An Oscan inscription recently 
found, dedicated, as Buecheler explains it, Jovi Fulguratori, and a dedicatory 
inscription Jovi Auguri and fragments of a colossal statue support this con- 
tention. An inscription and some fragments that seemed to indicate a 
temple of Apollo on the lower terrace probably came from the summit. 
The Jupiter was probably identical with the Olympian Jupiter of Livy, 
XXVIT, 28. 

ESTE.— Objects found in an Archaic Tomb.— The bronze objects 
and earthenware found in 1895 in an archaic tomb at Este are described 
and illustrated by A. Autronsi, B. Pal. Jt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 92-109 
(2 pls.; fig.). They include a razor of the crescent form, a saw, file, axe, 
sword, knives, hairpins, cinerary urn, and other vessels. 

FRASCATI.—A Roman Villa.—In enlarging the convent of the 
Cappuchini, further remains of a Roman villa were disclosed, a part of 
which was unearthed in 1656 (see B. Com. Rom. 1884, p. 202). (HE. GHISLAN- 
zoni, Not. Scav. LX, 1912, p. 214.) 

IESI.—A Hoard of Roman Coins.— According to a report in the 
Boll. Num. XI, 1918, p. 15, a hoard of 5300 silver coins of republican date 
has been found on land belonging to Marquis Trionfi-Honorati near Iesi. 
They are to be placed in charge of Professor Dall’ Osso for examination. 

LOCRI EPIZEPHYRII. — The Recent Excavations. — The continua- 
tion of the report of the excavations records the discovery of a number of 
inscriptions; a fine standing mirror, 34 cm. high, with a handle represent- 
ing the figure of a woman draped in a peplos, of pre-Phidian style; a pinax, 
16 cm. by 16.50 cm., representing Actaeon attacked by the hounds of Diana. 
Actaeon has been thrown upon his back. Diana, who stands beside him, 
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carries a small stag on her right arm. There was also found a small biga, 
of bronze except for the pole and the axles of the wheels, which were of 
iron. It is 17 cm. high and 98 mm. long, and of fine workmanship. The 
further exploration of the temple of Casa Marafioti revealed hage sub- 
structures, and that of the sanctuary of Persephone a fragment of a vase 
representing Hercules wrestling with the Old Man of the Sea and bearing a 
new xadds inscription. (P. Ors1, Not. Scav. 1X, 1912, Suppl. pp. 1-21.) 

MONTE ARGENTARIO. — Aeneolithic Tombs.— The contents of 
aeneolithic tombs found on the slopes of Monte Argentario have been placed 
in the Archaeological Museum at Florence. (A. Munro, B. Pal. It. 
XXXVI, 1913, pp. 132-135; 2 figs.) 

MONTE CAVO.—Recent Excavations.—The excavations under- 
taken at Monte Cavo for the purpose of discovering the site of the temple 
of Jupiter Latiaris had a negative result. The remains of some large build- 
ings were found and a number of interesting architectural fragments, as 
well as the last part of the via triumphalis. (G. GIovANNONI, Not. Scav. IX, 
1912, 382-384.) 

MURO LECCESE. — Prehistoric Remains. — Prehistoric remains 
antedating a Messapian city (itself of unknown name), at Muro Leccese, 
are described in B. Pal. It. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 159-167 (3 figs.), by P. 
Mageeiutur. They consist chiefly of crude cinerary urns. 

OPPEANO VERONESE. — Objects from a Prehistoric Necropolis. 
—A brief account of objects found in a prehistoric necropolis at Oppeano 
Veronese is given by G. PELLEGRINI, B. Pal. Jt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 110- 
114 (2 figs.). Of most importance is a bronze situla ornamented with hori- 
zontal ridges. 

OSTIA.— Recent Discoveries. — In Not. Scav. TX, 1912, pp. 161-173, 
D. VAGLIERI gives a plan of the Barracks of the Vigiles and its front eleva- 
tion, as well as views of various parts of the excavated portions of the city. 
In the portico behind the theatre the mosaics of three more corporations 
have been found, the navicularii Misuenses (this confirms the spelling of 
the name of the city on the eastern arm of the Gulf of Carthage as given by 
Pliny, V.H.V, 4, 29, and by the Tabula Peutingeriana and Tabula Ravennensis), 
the navicularit of Hippo Diarrhytus (Biserta), and those of Misluvium in 
Mauretania. (Cf. B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 274-275.) On the Via dei 
Vigili a large room was excavated with a mosaic pavement representing 
four dolphins flanked by symbolic designations of the provinces with which 
Ostia had the most intercourse: Sicily, indicated by the triquetra; Africa, 
a head covered with an elephant’s hide; Spain, a head crowned with olive; 
and Egypt, a female head above a crocodile. Opposite each of these is a 
winged head, in some cases bearded, in others beardless, probably represent- 
ing the winds which favored navigation to the respective provinces. About 
the central portion of the pavement were squares containing shields and 
lances and conventional designs, surrounded with a border with a meander 
pattern. Other objects of interest were a lead matrix for eight tesserae and 
an inscription of the stuppatores res(tione)s, which shows that they were 
dealers in stuppa, contrary to the view of Lanciani. (D. VAGLIERI, Not. 
Scav. IX, 1912, pp. 202-213.) 

POMPEII. — Discoveries in the Via dell’ Abbondanza. — The con- 
tinuation of the excavations in the Via dell’ Abbondanza brought to light a 
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number of paintings: one of Venus Pompeiana, drawn by elephants in a 
quadriga, the front of which has the form of the prow of a ship; a repre- 
sentation of the workshop of a vestiarius named Verecundus, designated by 
an inscription; Mercury, with caduceus and purse in hand, coming out of a 
temple; several portrait heads. A large number of inscriptions were found, 
for the most part election notices, including one in which the vowels are 
designated cryptographically by number: —B—SC—NT==-—S, Abascantius. 
(M. Detia Corte, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, pp. 174-192, 216-224, 246-259, 
281-289.) 

RHEGIUM. — Restoration of the Baths.— In Rend. Acc. Lincei, X XI, 
1913, pp. 791-802 (fig.), N. Purortr discusses an inscription found in 
Rhegium (April, 1912), telling of the restoration of Thermae there by Val- 
entinianus, Valens, and Gratianus. An earthquake, which Putorti dates 
July 21, 365 a.p., had destroyed them. The inscription adds a new name, 
that of Pontius Atticus, to our lists of correctores Lucaniae et Bruttiorum. 

ROME. — Discoveries at the Baths of Caracalla. — The excavations 
undertaken to restore the plan of the peribolus of the Baths of Caracalla 
resulted in a number of interesting discoveries. Between this and the baths 
proper was a xzystus. Among the finds were a statue in Luna marble, a copy 
of a bronze of the school of Polyclitus, the upper part of a head from a copy 
of the Hermes Propylaeus of Aleamenes, a library with niches for armaria 
and imagines, and beneath the southern part of the peribolus a Mithraeum 
with two important inscriptions, one of which applies to Mithra the term 
unus, While the other has a greater number of appellatives than is attached 
to the name of the god in any other inscription. (E. GuisLanzont, Wot. 
Scav. LX, 1912, pp. 305-325.) 

Discoveries in the Horti Sallustiani.— A Roman house found on the 
Pincio in excavating for the new German Evangelical church, is described 
in Rém. Mitt. XXVIII, 1912, pp. 92-112 (11 figs.), by E. KatrerreErp. 
The date is the time of Trajan, as is shown by brick-stamps and coins. 
Of more interest than the mosaics, earthenware, and fragments of fresco, is 
the large square base upon which the obelisk of Trinita dei Monti appears 
to have stood, in the imperial gardens (Horti Sallustiani), as they were en- 
larged in the third century. Of this enlargement toward the west, as far as 
the Via Toscana, the excavations furnish proof. 

Another Cippus of the Pomerium. — In building the new Palazzo delle 
Ferrovie, at the corner of the Viale del Policlinico, a cippus of travertine 
with the inscription POMERIUM was found, but not in situ. It corresponds 
with those of Claudius of the year 49, but the inscription on the front is 
missing. (A. Pasqut, Not. Scav. LX, 1912, pp. 195-202; B. Com. Rom. XL, 
1912, pp. 259-260.) 

An Ancient Road. —In digging the foundations of the Palazzo della 
Societa Immobiliare in the Via di S. Marcello, 34 m. from the corner of 
the Via dell’ Umilita, an ancient road, 3.60 m. wide, running from north- 
east to southwest, was found at a depth of 5.65 m. (KE. Guistanzont, Wot. 
Scav. [X, 1912, pp. 225 f.) 

A Column of the Forum of Nerva. — One of the columns of the Forum 
of Nerva, at the corner of the Via Alessandrina and the Via della Croce 
Bianca, was uncovered and measured. Its height without the capital is 
8.80 m., with twenty-six channels. The diameter at the base is 1.08 m. 
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The plinth is 1.60 m. wide and the base 0.57 m. high. (KE. GHISLANZONI, 
Not. Scav. IX, 1912, p. 226.) 

Aqueducts near the Porta Maggiore. — In opening three new archways 
through the Wall of Aurelian, to the left of the Porta Maggiore, and the 
consequent levelling operations, the remains of several aqueducts have been 
brought to light. Two of these had underground channels. Of three others, 
there are parallel lines of piers, one of them accompanied by cippi of Au- 
gustus. One of these last has the number XXIV, the other, X XIIII,—a 
new bit of evidence on Roman numerals in the early empire. (E. Gartt, 
B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 228-236; 3 figs.) 

A Station of the Vigiles. — Excavations alongside of the church of San 
Marcello (4th Region, Via Lata) have uncovered a stretch of street-paving 
of late date, and beneath, five rooms of a brick building, — apparently a part 
of the station of the first cohort of the vigiles. (G. Garri, B. Com. Rom. 
XL, 1912, pp. 253-254; G. Mancini, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, pp. 337-343.) To 
the south of this station and 30 metres from the church more walls of later 
date have been found, and in the midst of them an octagonal basin for the 
immersion of catechumens. It appears to have been in a private house. 
(G. Gatti, B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 254-256.) 

A Bronze Statue.— The partial restoration of a bronze statue from 
fragments discovered many years ago near the Ponte Sisto, is published in 
Roim. Mitt. XXVIII, 1912, pp. 1138-121 (4 figs.), by R. Parrsent, who con- 
siders also some other bronze fragments from the same source. 

Recent Acquisitions of the National Museum. — In Boll. Arte, VII, 
1913, pp. 157-172 (pl.; 16 figs.), R. PariBENr records the various antiquities 
recently acquired by the National Museum. These are: (1) Fifteen ivory 
keys which once belonged to a musical instrument. (2) A bronze statuette, 
found at Sutri in 1912, representing a nude youth standing (see p. 447). 
(3) A fragment of a large marble vase of neo-Attic style. The greater 
part of a figure of Athena, who carries a lance over her shoulder, a small 
flying Victory, and the lyre of Apollo are still preserved. (4) A statue of 
an Oriental divinity, 1.57 m. high. It represents a woman with Egyptian 
headdress, fully draped, standing stiffly while a serpent coils about her. 
The writer believes it to be intended for Atargatis. (5) Portrait heads of 
Nero and of Lucius Verus. (6) An unidentified female head. (7) A male 
head from a high relief. (8) An unidentified portrait of a man. (9) A 
comic mask of marble. (10) The large mosaic found in the Via Emanuele 
Filiberto in 1910, with the head of Medusa in the centre surrounded with 
geometric patterns. (11) A large marble two-handled cup with reliefs, 
0.78 m. in diameter and 0.32 m. high. It had no bottom. On one side 
Pan, who holds a goat by the horn, is threatening a wolf with a club; on 
the other a wolf is devouring an animal. On the rim is the inscription, 
Q. Caecilius Amandus scrib(a) libr(arius) q(uaestorius) III dec(uriarum) et 
Q. Tullius Q. f(ilius) Fal(ernus) Caecilius Amandus D. D. On one handle 
is [Silva]no and on the other sacrum. (12) From Palestrina a fine puteal 
of terra-cotta (Fig. 2), 0.71 m. high and 0.32 m. in diameter. On the 
outside are five winged female figures grasping in each hand a thyrsus. 
(13) Statuettes of Heracles, of Aphrodite holding a sandal in her raised 
right hand, of a dwarf, and of a comic actor. (14) A small bronze vase 
in the form of a wineskin. (15) A gold ring from Velletri with the head 
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of Heracles. (16) Two gems, one with a youthful head and the inscrip- 
tion DECENTIS; the other representing the little Dionysus riding a goat. 
(17) A two-handied cup of terra sigillata on which is Victory in a chariot 
drawn by four horses. The word Danubius, which appears above, is taken 
by the writer to be the name of one of the horses. (18) A number of coins 
were also acquired. 





FIiGuRE 2. — PUTEAL FROM PALESTRINA. 


New Inscriptions.— In the Via Pinciana, near the villa of Marchese 
Annibale Berlingieri, a number of inscriptions were found at a depth of 2 m. 
One of these contains an elogium in two columns of twenty-five hexameter 
lines each, which are not always correct, but are full of sentiment. It is 
addressed by A. Allius to his freedwoman and consort, Allia Potestas, and 
belongs apparently to the end of the third or the beginning of the fourth 
century. The apex and tall | indicating quantity, are used, correctly but 
not in the case of all long vowels. (G. Mancrnt, Not. Scav. LX, 1912, pp. 
155 ff.) 

Inscriptions from the Via Nomentana.— Between 12 and 13 kilo- 
metres from the city a marble cippus was found with an inscription to 
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Nymphodotus tabularius by his wife and four sons, all of whom had the 
same praenomen, Tiberius. (EK. GHISLANZONI, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, 
p. 379.) 

Excavations at the Bridge of Nona. — The excavations at the bridge 
of Nona, named from its position nine miles from the city (see Not. Scav. 
IX, 1912, p. 197), resulted in the discovery of a small bath and a large 
number of votive offerings, but gave no clue to the location of the temple 
or the name of the divinity to whom it belonged. (G. Mawnecrni, Not. 
Scav. IX, 1912, pp. 265-272.) 

Miscellaneous Discoveries in the Campagna.—JIn improving the 
grade of the Via Ostiense, near the ancient Ponte della Refolta (14 km. 
from Rome), the course of the republican road, has been uncovered. It 
was unpaved, but confined by curbstones 4.80 m. apart. The later polygonal 
paving blocks are at a higher level (1 m.). Two ancient wells by the road- 
side were also discovered at a distance of 240 Roman feet from each other. 
Not far from the road was found a plain white marble sarcophagus, cov- 
ered with a slab of African marble, and still containing the skeleton, but 
nothing else. (G. Gatti, B. Com. om. XL, 1912, pp. 260-261.) Recently 
discovered columbaria of a modest kind on the Via Labicana, 3 km. from 
the city, have yielded numerous unimportant inscriptions. (G. GATTI, 
ibid. pp. 262-265.) On a cross-road north of Rome, 
anciently connecting the Via Cassia with the Via 
Triumphalis, a tomb belonging to the Cassian 
and Memmian families has been uncovered, contain- 
ing a large number of inscriptions (second century). 
Of special interest is one laconic reference to an un- 
successful surgical operation, — ANIMA INNO- 
CENTISSIMA QVEM MEDICI SECARVNT 
ET OCCIDERVNT. Another describes with rare 
pathos the death of a beloved wife. (G. GATTI, ibid. 
pp. 265-268.) Near the first milestone of the Via 
Salaria a stretch (90 m.) of the ancient road, parallel 
to the modern, has been unearthed, together with 
some tombs belonging to freedmen of the family of 
the Ostorii Scapulae, and indicating, apparently, the 
site of an estate of this wealthy family, prominent 
in the first century a.p. (G. GarTrTt, ibid. 1912, pp. 
270-272.) 

SAVOGNA.—Neolithic Remains.— The re- 
sults of excavations in the cave of Savogna (Udine) 
are presented by A. AtronsI, B. Pal. It. XXXVITI, 
1913, pp. 61-66. The remains are of the neolithic 
period, and include objects in stone, terra-cotta, and 
bone. 

SUTRI.— A Bronze Ephebus.—<A fine bronze Ficurn 3.— Bronze 
statuette of an ephebus (Fig. 3), which has been taken STATUETTE FROM 
to the National Museum at Rome, was found at Sutri. SurTri. 

It is a standing figure, 78 cm. high, of a youth of 
somewhat effeminate form. The right arm is raised to the head, and the 
left is bent as if carrying towards the face some object which is now lost, 
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but was in all probability a mirror. It is a Graeco-Roman copy of a fourth- 
century type. (H. PariBent, Not. Scav. TX, 1912, pp. 373-877.) | 

SYRACUSE.— The Statue of an Ephebus. — The statue of an ephe- 
bus in Greek marble, of Lysippian proportions and style, which had been 
provided in the Roman period with a new base of Luna marble has been 
found at Ortygia. (P. Orsi, Not. Scav. IX, 1912, pp. 290 ff.) 

VALLE DI CAVEDINE.— Prehistoric Dwellings. — Prehistoric 
dwellings recently found in the Valle di Cavedine (Trentino) are described 
briefly by G. Roperti in B. Pal. It. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 121-124. 

VERONA.— Remains of a Roman Bath.—In Madonna Verona, VII, 
1913, pp. 1-5, A. Da Lisca records the discovery of Roman walls probably 
belonging to a bath at Verona. He adds the documentary evidence for 
baths at Verona in mediaeval times. 

VOLTERRANO. — Prehistoric Discoveries. — Prehistoric discoveries 
near Pomarance (Volterrano) are reviewed in B. Pal, It. XX XVIII, 1913, 
pp. 125-131 (4 figs.), by E. Gatir. The objects consist of flint spear-points 
and arrow-heads, bronze implements, pottery, and, from the Early Iron Age, 
fibulae, spirals for the arm or the hair, various implements, etc. 


SPAIN 


CADIZ. —Phoenician Relics. —In the Journal des Débats, October 6, 
1912, is an account of Phoenician relics at Cadiz, especially of discoveries 
made in September, when excavations were begun, after an interim of several 
years, in the necropolis. Ten loculi, a skeleton, and various objects of silver, 
bronze, and gold were found. (J. C., R. Arch. XXI, 19138, pp. 97 f.) 

GERONA.— Alabastrum from Ampurias.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, 
pp. 98-100 (fig.), S. Rermyacu publishes one side of an alabastrum from 
Ampurias, now in the museum at Gerona (from Discursos leidos en la Real 
Academia de Buenas Letras de Barcelona, en la recepcion publicade D. Joaquin 
Botet y Siso, Gerona, 1908). A negro in trousers, wearing a quiver and hold- 
ing an axe in one hand and two spears in the other, is hastening to the right, 
and looking back. Behind him is a dog. He is followed by a person in 
trousers, wearing a quiver and a high cap, and carrying a lunate shield and 
a large curved scimeter. Perhaps a story of the Ethiopian Amazons is 
illustrated. The vase belongs to an Attic type of the beginning of the fifth 
century B.C. 

NUMANTIA.—Results of the Highth Campaign. — The results of 
the eighth and last campaign (August to September, 1912) of exca- 
vations at Numantia are reported by A. SCHULTEN in Arch. Anz. 1913, 
cols. 1-14 (plan). This year’s work saw the completion of the several topo- 
- graphical surveys, on different scales and of different scopes, and the exca- 
vation of Camp V on the hill of Renieblas. The camp is shown, both by 
the plan of the barracks and by the pottery, to belong to the first half, prob- 
ably the first quarter, of the first century B.c. The barracks are made for 
the new legion of 6000 men, in 30 maniples and 10 cohorts, as organized by 
Marius in 90 B.c., without Italian allies or Roman cavalry, and without 
the old division into triarii, principes, and hastati. Thus it is of special 
value for Roman military history, since it fills the gap that has existed 
between the Polybian camp as seen in Camps I-III on this hill, and the 
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Augustan camp as known at Oberaden and Halle, giving us now a complete 
specimen of the Caesarian camp. Some further details of Camp III were 
also ascertained or confirmed. A large mound on the Roman road, appar- 
ently artificial, and called the Caldron, is conjectured to be the burial mound 
of the Roman soldiers who fell in the battle before Numantia in 153 B.c. 
The remains at Soria are of a summer camp, apparently not Roman and, 
therefore, not connected with the siege of Numantia. Another summer 
camp, on the upper course of the Tajuna, 20 km. east of Siguenza, is on 
Celtiberian territory and probably belongs to the Celtiberian wars. A search 
of the district around Medinaceli, ancient Ocilis, where the Romans had 
their stores in the year 153, suggests that the modern town represents the 
Roman settlement which grew out of and absorbed the Roman camp, while 
the site of the Iberian town was a neighboring hill. 


FRANCE 


AIX.—Inscriptions.—In R. Et. Anc. XV, 1913, pp. 189-190 (8 figs.), 
M. Cierc publishes three short inscriptions recently acquired by the museum 
of Aix. ‘Two are Latin and one is Greek. Greek inscriptions in Gaul are 
rare. 

ALESIA. — Discoveries in 1912.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 381- 
385, J. TOUTAIN gives a brief report on the excavations at Alesia in 1912. 
The so-called cellars at En-Curiot were Gallic houses, as a hearth found in one 
of them proves. The wells less than a metre in diameter in the living rock 
were made with a crowbar. At En-Surelot remains of a large Gallo-Roman 
house were brought to light in which were found many small objects in- 
cluding a child’s gold ring with an intaglio representing Eros playing a lyre, 
a statuette of a woman, and many fragments of pottery, some with potters’ 
names. Among the coins were two of silver with the heads of Septimius 
Severus and Gordian. At a lower level were wells and other remains of the 
earlier Celtic town. 

A Dolmen as Sanctuary.—In R. Et. Anc. XV, 1913, pp. 53-59 (fig.), 
J. TOUTAIN calls attention to a Gallo-Roman building excavated at Alesia 
in 1912. It consists of two rooms, one 17 m. by 5.10 m., and the other 2.80 
m. by 1.70 m. In the larger room is a dolmen. Abundant evidences of 
fire beneath the dolmen indicate that religious rites were performed there. 
The building was clearly a Gallo-Roman sanctuary built about the older 
monument. A second building near by also contains a dolmen, but not so 
well preserved. 

LYONS.—A New Mosaic. —In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 369-372, 
C. G. pE MonTAvuzZAN reports the discovery of an interesting mosaic at Lyons. 
There are eight animals, a dog attacking a boar, a bear and a bull face to 
face, a gazelle pursued by a leopard, and a lion chasing a horse. There is 
also a dwarf, book in hand, riding an elephant. On either side of his head 
are letters reading SYG LIBYS. Syg was evidently the name of the 
dwarf, who was probably a well-known character in the amphitheatre, and 
whose portrait or caricature the mosaic gives. No similar mosaic is known. 

Minor Discoveries.— In C. R. Acad. Insc. 19138, pp. 73-79 (8 figs.), 
P. Fasra and G. pk Montrauzan publish three objects found at Lyons 
(Fourviere). These are (1) a small, ivory head of Pan; (2) a bearded mask 
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of Bacchus of terra-cotta, which was used as an oscillum (cp. Virgil, Georg. 
II, 388); (8) a terra-cotta plaque. In R. Et. Anc. XV, 1913, pp. 187-188, 
the same writers publish the inscription from a Roman altar found at Four- 
viere in 1912, in which there is mention of poliones. 

MONTESQUIEU-AVANTHES. — Prehistoric Clay Sculptures. — 
In C. R. Acad. Inse. 1912, pp. 532-538 (3 pls.), pp. 480-431, the Comte 
BrGouEN describes two bison modelled in clay in high relief found in the 
cave of Tuc d’Audoubert at Montesquieu-Avantés (Ariége) in 1912. The 
cave was previously unknown, and was full of stalactites. It extends about 
700 m. from the entrance. The bison are 61 and 63 cm. long respectively, 
and although the clay has cracked in places, they are still in an excellent 
state of preservation. There is also a sketch of a third bison, 41 cm. long. 
Imprints of the hands and feet of the workers may still be seen in the cave, 
as well as the marks of the claws of cave bears, of which many bones were 
found. The sculptures belong to the Magdalenian period. 

PARIS.— Acquisitions of the Louvre in 1912.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 
1912, pp. 482-441, A. HERon DE VILLEFOssE and E. Micuon report the fol- 
lowing acquisitions of the Louvre in 1912: a small head from Athens, flat 
behind, as if from a herm; a standing Alexander, from Egypt; a torso of 
a woman, a replica of the Farnese Flora, formerly in the Borghese collection; 
a fragment of a torso wearing a breastplate; a head of a youthful Heracles ; 
a bust of Germanicus; a loutrophoros inscribed EYOYKPATH2 | EYOY- 
KAEOY2 | AAMITTPEY83; a marble oenochoe with funeral banquet scene ; 
a votive relief representing a female divinity (Bendis?) ; a sarcophagus with 
reliefs representing Artemis and Endymion; a piece of a large Roman 
relief, perhaps from a triumphal arch in honor of Hadrian ; a sarcophagus 
with a relief representing two trees and two winged boys holding a sort of 
hood for a bird; a fragment of a sarcophagus relief with a reclining Min- 
otaur; three pieces of a large circular plate from Athens with reliefs rep- 
resenting a seated shepherd, a grazing animal, a panther springing upon a 
horse, two goats fighting, etc.; a fragment of a similar plate with a lion 
devouring a horse; a Greek inscription of twenty-five lines dating from the 
year 334-333 B.c., relating to offerings made by women attending the Thes- 
mophoria; a bronze figure of a standing man found in the river bed at 
Olympia; three early bronzes, two horses and the third a dog, from the same 
place ; two other small horses, five pins, etc., also from Olympia; a small 
circular object, perhaps a cover, from Chalcis, inscribed AE KA: AHMO, 
and within TIOTITO; head of a bull of gold of Mycenaean workmanship 
from Amyclae; a small lion’s head of gold found in a tomb near Orvieto 
with a vase of Euphronius; the Gallic treasure from Rongéres consisting 
of five objects of gold; a Christian lamp from Carthage; two painted grave 
stelae from Pagasae; a much broken alabaster statuette representing Gany- 
mede carried off by the eagle. 

An Early Attic Head.—In Mon. Piot, XIX, 1911, pp. 171-180 (pl.; 
fig.,) E. Mrcnon publishes an archaic Attic head recently acquired by the 
Louvre. He compares it with the Jacobsen head in Copenhagen, and the 
Rampin and Fauvel heads in the Louvre, all of which are important pieces 
of early Attic sculpture. 

A New Grave Stele.—In Mon. Piot, XTX, 1911, pp. 151-159 (pl.; 5 
figs.), M. CottiGNnon publishes a Greek grave stele 1.28 m. high and 0.70 m. 
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wide acquired by the Louvre in 1911. It represents a nude athlete with 
a strigil. Beside him are two dogs, and in front a small slave. The upper 
part of the slab with the head of the youth is broken off. 
PUY-DE-DOME. — Roman Reliefs.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 
374-375, L. CHATELAIN calls attention to three Roman reliefs: 1. a piece 
of a column, 1.20 m. high, from Varennes-sur-Usson ornamented with 
two designs twice repeated, one an Eros, the other a hare and foliage; 
2. a fragmentary relief at Saint-Rémy-de-Chargnat representing a nude, 
bearded man walking to the right; 3. a stele of coarse stone at Dore-l’Eglise 
with a short-haired, beardless figure wearing a tunic. In a triangular pedi- 
ment above was the inscription D(is) M(anibus). Memori[ae] Priscini. 


BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS. — Acquisitions of the Brussels Museum. —In B. Mus. 
Bruz. XII, 1913, pp. 17-20 (6 figs.), J. De Mor describes the classical 
antiquities acquired by the Brussels museum during the past year. These 
are: a fresco from Bosco Reale, and three fragments of frescoes from an- 
other section of the museum ; a statuette and two heads from Cyprus; an 
Attic grave stele of the end of the fifth century representing a young 
woman seated and a small slave before her holding a jewel box; another 
stele of fourth century date with the figure of a young woman holding a 
bird which she was offering to a child now broken off; an Attic grave stele 
with the figure of a standing boy, dating from the second century A.D.; 
a piece of a grave stele of Roman date; a head of Poseidon in relief of 
Hellenistic or Roman date; a Roman relief representing a cart filled with 
slain animals, drawn by cattle; a small torso of a Niké from Athens, 
probably an acroterion; an eagle of white marble; a Mithra relief of white 
marble; a grave relief from Alexandria; a Cypriote statue of a standing 
woman; a male head of alabaster from Egypt; fragment of a plastic vase 
of terra-cotta; two standing terra-cotta statuettes, one of a draped woman 
and the other of Aphrodite; a mould for the statuette of a seated woman; 
a Dipylon jug; two other geometric vases; a black-figured white lecythus; 
two red-figured Attic vases; a Boeotian pyxis; the upper edge of a sar- 
cophagus from Clazomenae; a fifth century mirror handle of bronze in the 
form of a standing man; and an Ionian bronze helmet from Naucratis. 

LA HAMAIDE AND WODECQ.—A Hoard of Roman Coins. — 
Laborers on a new railroad near La Hamaide discovered an earthen pot 
containing a large number of coins of the imperial epoch (the latest of 
Valerian the elder). Only about one seventh of the hoard has been re- 
covered and examined. This portion comprises 112 coins of 75 types 
mostly Antoniniani and denarii. There are effigies of twenty emperors 
and empresses. The cache was made probably about the middle of the 
third century. (R. Belge Num. LXIX, 1918, p. 276.) 


SWITZERLAND 


ANDELFINGEN.—The Necropolis. — At Andelfingen, in the canton 
of Ziirich, a necropolis (27 tombs) has been explored, which has yielded 
fine objects of La Tene I, phase 6 (fifth to third century B.c.). One tomb 
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seems to belong to the end of the Bronze Age (700 B.c.). Here as else- 
where the torques is an ornament for women only. (S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 
1913, p. 98, after VioLLiER, Indicateur d’antiquités suisses, 1912, pp. 16-57.) 


GERMANY 


BERLIN. — Egyptian Jewelry.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1912-13, 
cols. 22-24 (fig.), MOLLER publishes an Egyptian chain consisting of thirty- 
three flies made of gold-leaf. It was an honorary decoration dating from the 
eighteenth dynasty. He also publishes a ring of the nineteenth dynasty, 
and a pair of heavy gold ear-rings of imperial Roman date. 

An Egyptian Amulet Board.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1912-13, cols. 
24-28 (fig.), MOLLER publishes an Egyptian amulet board 40 cm. long and 
24 cm. wide recently loaned to the Berlin museum. In four rows are the 
figures of sixty amulets cut into the wood and filled in with gold foil or 
semi-precious stone. In the latter case an inscription in hieroglyphs tells 
the material of which the amulet should be made. 

Seal Cylinders.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1912-13, cols. 158-164 
(7 figs.), O. WEBER publishes seven seal cylinders recently acquired by the 
Berlin museum. On one a god with hands folded sits on a throne while 
two standing figures make offering of a goat. This 
is a very early cylinder, probably dating from before 
3000 B.c. Asecond seal, dating from the end of the 
third millennium, has a scene representing men 
fighting man-headed bulls. A third represents a 
wild goat hunt. This dates from the early part of 
the third millennium. Another seal has wild goats 
and an eagle. Still another which dates from the 
eighth or seventh century has the tree of life with 
animals on either side in two zones. A late 
Babylonian seal shows a king standing before a 
man scorpion. The last is a Persian seal of about 
500 B.c. with horsemen hunting boars. 

A New Hittite Bronze.—In Ber. Kunsts. 
XXXIV, 1912-13, cols. 149-158 (8 figs.), O. WEBER 
publishes a Hittite statuette of bronze recently ac- 
quired by the Berlin museum (Fig. 4). It is said 
to have been found near Sidon, and resembles a 
bronze in the Louvre. It is 15 cm. high, was orig- 
inally gilded, and set into a base. The arms were 
attached by silver pins. The figure is that of a 
man standing stiffly with the left leg advanced. 
He wears the loin cloth only. The left arm is gone, 
but the right, which is raised, probably held a 
weapon. The attitude is the same as that of the 
Ficurn 4.—Hirtite well-known relief from Boghazkeui. The helmet, 

Bronze IN BERLIN. which is missing, may have been of precious 
metal. 

An Early Italian Helmet from Stettin. — The Prehistoric Section of 
the Berlin museum has recently acquired an early Italian helmet dredged up 
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from the Oder at Stettin. It is shaped like a round cap 13} cm. high with 
a socket for a crest, and its decoration consists of lines and concentric cir- 
cles of dots made by pounding from within. This technique is southern. 
It was lined with felt. The helmet dates from the early Villanova period, 
that is from the tenth or eleventh century B.c., and is one of the earliest 
types of bronze helmet. (C. ScoucuuHarpt, Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1912- 
13, cols. 28-32; fig.) 

The Presidency of the Berlin Archaeological Society. — At the an- 
nual business meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society (January, 1913), 
Professor Georg Loeschcke was elected president in place of A. Trendelen- 
burg, who resigned after more that thirty years’ service on the executive 
committee. (Arch. Anz. 1913, col. 30.) 

BREDDIN. — Prehistoric Graves. — In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, pp. 413- 
429 (21 figs.), A. KizKEBUSCH describes prehistoric grave-finds near Breddin 
(Ostpriegnitz). Urns, packed about with stones, an interesting hanging-urn, 
swan’s-neck-needles, girdle-hooks (a sort of buckle), spiral fibulae and La 
Téne fibulae, cover a period of a thousand years or more from the third 
period of the Bronze Age (1400-1200 B.c.), down to the third or second cen- 
tury B.C. 

MUNICH. — Classical Antiquities acquired in 1911. — Additions to 
the collections of antiquities in Munich in 1911 are noted in Arch. Anz. 
19138, cols. 14-26 (6 figs.). In the Glyptothek is an Attic relief, a slab from 
the base of an athletic monument, probably for a pentathlon victory, which 
represents a man watching the fall of the weapon he has just thrown; fine 
work of the end of the fourth century (P. WoLTErRs). In the Antiquarium 
are two small draped female statuettes of bronze, one early Ionian, the other 
archaic Etruscan; seven Greek bronze weights, with stamped designs or 
letters, two from Ambracia and one from Thebes, of the sixth century; five 
archaic terra-cottas from Athens and Boeotia, including two richly painted 
horsemen and a figure riding on aram; a Tanagra figurine; a Campana relief 
(Nile landscape) ; a gymnasiarch inscription on a marble slab, from Apol- 
lonia on the Rhyndacus; a number of small objects of bronze and bone 
from the sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta, mostly animals (J. SIEVE- 
KING). The vase collection, beside four fragments of Mycenaean palace-style 
ware, received five Attic, geometric vases, two proto-Corinthian, one each of 
Corinthian, Rhodian, Chalcidian and Attic red-figured, the last a rhyton 
having the form of a negro bitten by a crocodile with a slender decorated 
vase rising from the middle of the group (J. StHEVEKING). Of the additions 
to the coin cabinet, 94 numbers in all, which are published with illustra- 
tions in the Miin. Jb. Bild. K. 1911, the most important is a unique elec- 
trum stater of Cyzicus, of about 500 B.c., a companion to the likewise 
unique hekte (1/6 stater) in the same collection. Other unusual pieces are 
a tetradrachmon from Syracuse (quadriga to left), a didrachmon from 
Cnidus dating from the Rhodian sovereignty (190-167 B.c.), a didrachmon 
of Metapontum, a Phoenician tetradrachmon of Alexander I, Bala, of Syria 
(162-149 B.c.), etc. A Graeco-Phoenician chalcedony scaraboid with engrav- 
ing of a composite monster (500 B.c.); a late Roman gem with a contamina- 
tion of Anubis and Hermes Psychopompus; a head of Medusa with Pegasus; 
ten paste gems, Hellenistic and Roman, one imitating a semitranslucent 
cameo, are in the same list. (G. HABIcH.) 
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SPEYER. — The Museum. — At Eschweiler Hof a manufactory of pot- 
tery with reliefs has been investigated. Ovens, stamps of six potters, and 
many fragments have been found. ‘The manufactory existed from 90 to 
150 a.p. The objects found are in the museum at Speyer. At Rotselberg 
remains of a great monument have been found, adorned with statues of 
animals,—a lion devouring a man, two boars, a wild sow with young. 
(S. R., R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 430, from the Frankfurt Gazette, October 17, 
1912.) 

| AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 

CARINTHIA. — Recent Excavations. — Excavations in the vicinity ~ 
of the early church found in 1910 at St. Peter im Holz (Teurnia) resulted in 
several unimportant discoveries. At Zolfeld (Virunum) the rooms on the 
west side of the forum were cleared, and the mill-pond drained. Among 
the finds was an altar dedicated to the Genius Noricorum. (R. EGerr, Jh. 
Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1912, Beiblatt, cols. 17-36; 20 figs.) 

FLAVIA SOLVA.— Recent Excavations. — Recent excavations on 
the site of Flavia Solva near Leibnitz have brought to light remains of three 
houses, in one of which was a potter’s oven. Several complete vases as 
well as sherds were found. The coins dated from Trajan to Valentinian I. 
(W. Scumip, Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1912, Beiblatt, cols. 87-43; 10 figs.) 

ISTRIA. — Discoveries in 1911.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, 
Beiblatt, cols. 155-196, A. GNirs describes excavations carried on in Istria 
in 1911. At Val Bandon, between Pola and Fasana, the excavation of the 
Roman villa was completed. Several mosaic floors were uncovered and 
many architectural fragments, some coins, and stamped tiles found. At 
Pola architectural fragments, a bronze disk 4 cm. in diameter with the 
bearded head of a satyr, and part of an early Christian sarcophagus came to 
light. On the island of Scoglio S. Floriano in Pola harbor remains of a 
small pseudoperipteral temple were discovered; and on the island of S. Ca- 
terina an early mediaeval church was excavated. Ibid. XV, 1912, Beiblatt, 
cols. 5-16 (16 figs.), the same writer reports the excavation of two reservoirs 
in the south wing of the villa at Val Bandon, and the discovery of a few coins, 
lamps, an iron key, etc. 

KUKULLOVAR.-—Latin Inscriptions.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi 
Nemzeti Mizeum, IV, 1913, pp. 94-108 (8 figs.), A. Bupay publishes twenty- 
four Latin inscriptions, mostly small fragments, found 38 km. from Kiukil- 
lovar, Hungary. 

NARONA.— Two Latin Grave Inscriptions.— In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. 
XV, 1912, Beiblatt, cols. 75-82, C. Patscnu publishes two Latin grave in- 
scriptions recently found at Vid, the ancient Narona, in Herzegovina. 

TRANSYLVANIA. — Roman Villas.—In Dolgozatok az Erdelyi 
Nemzeti Miuzeum, IV, 19138, pp. 109-165 (24 figs.), A. Bupay describes two 
Roman villas discovered, but not completely explored in 1912, one at 
Magyarosd and the other at Kolozsvar, Transylvania. The objects found 
in them were of no particular interest. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CORBRIDGE. — Excavations in 1911.—In Proc. Soc. Ani. KXIV, 
1912, pp. 261-272 (2 plans; 7 figs.), F. J. HAVERFIELD describes the exca- 
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vations at Corbridge in 1911. It is now known that the site covered at least 
thirty-five acres, that it was occupied by the Romans from about 80 a.p. 
to about 350, when it was destroyed, and that it was rebuilt, and then aban- 
doned for good before 400. During 1911 the main field of work lay west of 
the part already explored, an area occupied by cottages and workshops. It 
was proved that the great building (Site XI), which was nearly an acre in 
extent, was destroyed before it was completed. Several unimportant pieces 
of sculpture came to light. The most important find was the hoard of gold 
coins noted in A.J.A. XVI, p. 141; XVII, p. 129. 

EYEBURY.— The Excavation of a Round Barrow. — In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 80-94 (10 figs.), E. T. LeEps describes the excavation 
of a round barrow at Eyebury near Peterborough in 1910 and 1911. 
Two smaller mounds lie near it, and there was once still another. A skele- 
ton was found with two scrapers of imported black flint near it, and at 
some distance a small food vessel. 

HIGHAM. — British Gold Coins.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, 
pp. 318-320 (fig.), W. G. Smiru reports the discovery by a man loading 
flints near Higham, Kent, of a small, globular, hollow flint which contained 
what he supposed to be eleven brass buttons. These were in reality British 
gold coins dating from the first century B.c. They are from different dies 
derived from the gold stater of Philip II. of Macedon. The hollow flint had 
been used as a purse. 

ISLE OF WIGHT.— The Down Pits.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 
1912, pp. 65-77 (4 plans), P. Srone reports upon his examination of the 
pits on the downs on the Isle of Wight. They were not of human origin, 
but were caused by the action of carbonic acid in the rain water upon weak 
places in the chalk. 

JERSEY.— Recent Excavations.—In Archaeologia, LXIII, 1912, 
pp. 203-230 (5 pls.; 14 figs.), R. R. Marert reports the results of his exca- 
vations at La Cotte de St. Brelade, Jersey, in 1911, where he had begun 
work in 1910. About sixty flint implements and slight animal remains 
were discovered. On the little island of La Motte fifteen graves were 
opened in 1911 and 1912. These were closed at the sides and ends by slabs 
of stone and had a stone covering. A few skulls were found, and in one 
burial the body seemed to have been in a crouched position. The graves 
are probably of neolithic date. A cairn with kitchen middens near it was 
also examined. 

LONDON. — Acquisitions of the British Museum in 1911.— The 
twelve numbers reported from the Egyptian Department, all of special 
artistic or historical interest, include a pre-dynastic stone vase in the form 
of an ape; a large collection of white scarabs, from the Delta, of the Hyksos 
period; two statues and a painted stele commemorative of high officials, two 
of them architects of important royal works; a porcelain ankh, probably 
unique, with cartouche of a seventh century king of Egypt and Nubia; a 
tomb door with the rare cartouche of Psammetichus III.; an altar from 
Nubia, of the time of Queen Candace, 25 sB.c. The Assyrian objects are 
two inscribed gate sockets of kings of Ur, about 2500 and 2400 B.c.; a rare, 
dated, votive inscription and a jasper seal cylinder of similar date; a very 
early Sumerian bronze figure from the foundation deposit of Lagash; an 
agate seal of about 1400, dedicated to the weather god; two Assyrian tablets 
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inscribed with incantations and prayers. (KE. A. Wau.is-BupGs.) The 
Greek and Roman antiquities include the marble stele of Archagora, from 
Attica, of unusual size, dating from the fourth century ; a Roman sarcopha- 
gus relief of a wedding scene; a Jate Graeco-Roman ivory relief of Athena 
armed; a sard scarab with a Greek intaglio of the sixth century on the back 
and a later Graeco-Persian design on the top, from Mesopotamia; a small 
gold plaque from Rhodes of the sixth century; a silver model of a large 
temple key, one actual example of which is known; the colossal bronze 
head of Augustus as a young man, from Meroe in the Sudan; a sixth cen- 
tury bronze-plated chariot, found near Orvieto; a bronze Roman sacrificial 
scene in high relief; a statuette of adwarf; a bread stamp; an early Italian 
helmet from Ancona; various fibulae; two iron stili; terra-cotta figurines 
from Thebes, Naucratis, etc.; two geometric pyxides with figures of horses 
standing on the covers; two Early Minoan vases, a steatite pyxis and some 
fragments from Crete. (A. H.Smitu.) In the Department of British and 
Mediaeval Antiquities and Ethnography, the early and late stone ages, the 
bronze and the early iron age are all represented by objects found in the 
lake dwellings of Yorkshire, East Riding, and on many other sites in Great 
Britain. Those from some iron-age graves, perhaps Belgic, of the middle of 
the first century B.c., include some Italian bronzes, probably made in Capua. 
Objects from outside of Britain are from Jersey, southern Spain, Crete, 
Sinai, China, and Tasmania. A funeral monument inscribed in Greek, 
found in Lamb’s Conduit Street, London, two cinerary urns from Finsbury 
Circus, a terra-cotta antefix of the twentieth legion, from the site of a tile 
factory in Cheshire, and a pig of lead inscribed with the name of Hadrian, 
are reminders of the Romano-British period. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 597- 
604.) 

Recently Discovered Portions of the Roman Wall.—In Archaeo- 
logia, LXIIT, 1912, pp. 257-344 (81 pls.; 36 figs.), P. Norman and F. W. 
READER describe the discoveries relating to Roman London made between 
1906 and 1912. These have to do chiefly with the city wall, and were as 
follows: Near the Tower several pieces of it came to light; another with 
the Roman ditch at America Square; at Aldgate remains were found at 
three different places; at 123 Roman Wall Street a small piece; at All 
Hallows Church a bastion; at Christ’s Hospital several pieces with three 
bastions, including the angle bastion where the wall turned to the south; 
at Newgate a small bit of the Roman gate; at the Old Bailey another piece ; 
and in Lower Thames Street a small piece of the south wall. Miscellaneous 
discoveries of no great importance were made in many places in the city. 
Appendices are added by A. S. KENNARD on the non-marine molluscs, ete. ; 
by A. H. Lyexxt on the seeds and woods; and by F. LAMBERT on the 
pottery and coins found. 

OXFORD. — Acquisitions of the Ashmolean Museum in 1911.— A 
report from the Keeper of the Ashmolean Museum, D. G. HoGarta, is pub- 
lished in Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 604-612. The Egyptian section received a 
large, finely painted coffin, a rare and perhaps unique work, of the transition 
period between the sixth and the eleventh dynasties, found on the east bank 
of the Nile, south of Akhmin, and a number of articles from Petrie’s exca- 
vations, which include the following: From Sinai, fragments of pottery and 
alabaster vases, from which two grotesque vases have been restored; from 
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Memphis, two blue-glazed vases and a snake’s head amulet, of the sixteenth 
and twenty-third dynasties; from Hawara, a panel portrait of a lady, of a 
dark, probably Armenioid, type, a canopic vase, and three lids; from Gerzeh, 
stone beads and apparently two iron beads, from prehistoric tombs; a mass 
of material as yet unselected, from the tombs of Farasin Nubia. For the 
prehistoric Mediterranean section a number of valuable and interesting 
Cretan and Cypriote objects were obtained from the unused material be- 
longing to the government of Crete and by exchange from the Metropolitan 
Museum in New York. A Late Minoan II. amphora, restored from frag- 
ments, is perhaps the finest extant example of Cretan marine style. Some 
vases from the interior of Asia Minor suggest the intimate connections of 
that region with the Middle Minoan world of the Aegean. Other precious 
objects are facsimiles of the Hagia Triada sarcophagus, the “ boxer” filler, 
and the Phaestus disk. Among the Greek vases are two panathenaic vases, 
put together more or less completely from fragments, one of which is of the 
early sixth century, the other, dated by the name of the archon (Asteus, 
373/2) is the earliest known instance of such dating. A gift of red-figured 
fragments found at Cervetri has yielded a signed cylix of Brygos, making 
the tenth signed vase of his known. A fine white Attic lecythus that had 
been put away as not genuine has been cleared of the forged part of the 
decoration and restored to exhibition. A terra-cotta sarcophagus of the 
usual Clazomenian type and various minor objects are mentioned. The 
Graeco-Roman and Roman section has received some gifts of pottery, terra- 
cottas, and bronzes from Italy, and the Romano-British section, a number 
of loans. 

WELWYN.—lLate Celtic Finds.—In Archaeologia, LXIII, 1912, 
pp. 1-30 (8 pls.; 23 figs.), R. A. Smirna publishes an account of the late 
Celtic antiquities found during the construction of a road at Welwyn. 
Herts., in 1906. Two vaults were discovered containing, among other things, 
eleven slender amphorae of Greek origin, three iron firedogs, a pair of silver 
vessels of classical origin, silver handles for a cylix, and three heavy bronze 
masks of Celtic origin. The writer compares similar vaults opened at 
Stanfordbury. 


AFRICA 


ALGERIA.— Two Latin Inscriptions. —In R. Et. Anc. XV, 1913, 
pp. 38-46, R. Caenar publishes two Latin inscriptions. One, from Timgad, 
reads Imp. Ca[esari] | Traiano [Hadri]|ano Aug. [euria Tra]|iana vet|erano- 
rum] | leg. II[I Aug.], pointing to a curia of veterans at Timgad. The 
other, from Djemila, is a fragmentary inscription in four lines from the 
architrave of a temple which was dedicated Genti Septim[iae Aur Jeliae. 

CARTHAGE. — An Abraxas Gem.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, p. 411, 
P. MoncreaAux publishes an abraxas gem found at Carthage with a bee 
engraved on the small side, and a serpent biting its tail on the large. The 


words BIE] EPPE=E!I EBAEI IOOA occur twice. 


UNITED STATES 


BOSTON. — Acquisitions of the Museum of Fine Arts in 1912. — 
In the Thirty-seventh Annual Report of the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, 
pp. 89-91, L. D. Caskey makes brief mention of the acquisitions during 
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1912. There were in all 264 objects acquired, most of which are suitable 
for exhibition. They include nineteen vases of ancient glass, a small Cypriote 
head of limestone of good archaic style, a Corinthian cylix, and forty-eight 
miscellaneous objects from Cyrene, chiefly terra-cotta statuettes. 

NEW YORK. — Recent Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. 
—In B. Metr. Mus. VIII, 1913, pp. 28-29, G. M. A. R. reports the following 
acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum in 1912: A colossal portrait bust 
of red porphyry (Fig. 5) dating from the second century a.D.; an archaistic 
head of Athena (Fig. 6); a fragment of a sixth-century stele representing 





Figure 5.—Porpuyry Bust IN Figure 6,— ARcHAISTIC HEAD 
New York. oF ATHENA. 


a youth carrying a staff; a Greek gravestone in the form of a vase with a 
relief of a mother and child, and a man and woman clasping hands; a small 
relief representing a horseman; a marble column with a serpent and wreath ; 
and the head of an old woman. Among the fourteeu bronzes acquired are 
a large statuette of Aphrodite of the Cnidian type, of late Greek date; a 
statuette of a grotesque figure; two archaic statuettes, one a Silenus holding 
a nymph, and the other a runner; ten bronze vases with fine blue’ patina, 
apparently all found together. Thirteen terra-cotta vases were acquired, in- 
cluding a very fine large white lecythus; a perfectly-preserved Phalerum jug ; 
a Mycenaean cup with high foot; a geometric vase shaped like a pomegran- 
ate; a large fragment of a Corinthian vase; and several pieces of black- and 
red-figured Attic pottery. Six terra-cottas were acquired, including a statu- 
ette of a woman holding a mirror; two archaic reliefs, one representing two 
men fighting, and the other a woman and a youth with a rooster; and a beau- 
tiful Melian relief dating from the fifth century B.c. representing Phrixus car- 
ried by the ram over the sea. Other acquisitions were some finely preserved 
glass vessels, pieces of bone decorated with reliefs, a Mycenaean gem, and a 
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gold ornament dating from the sixth century B.c. Ibid. pp. 50-52 (3 figs.), 
KE. R. discusses the porphyry head mentioned above. It is 57.40 cm. high, 
the height of the head alone being 33 cm. It is perfectly preserved except 
the tip of the nose and a few slight breaks in the hair. It is a fine piece of 
sculpture, evidently the portrait of a 
general, and the writer suggests that 
it may represent Aelius Verus, whom 
Hadrian intended for his successor. 
He also discusses the archaistic Athena 
head, which is of white marble, 
12.50 cm. high, and beautifully mod- 
elled. Ibid. pp. 93-99 (4 figs.), E. R. 
publishes an early Attic grave stele 
acquiredin 1911. Itis the largest of its 
kind known, and when complete must 
have been more than 15 feet high. 
The monument consisted of three mem- 
bers, a rectangular base, a tall slab 
decorated with sculpture, and a finial 
consisting of a flat portion with a 





Figure 7.— ArTric STELE IN NEW Figure 8.—Roman Portrait Bust 
YorK. in New York. 


painted design of palmettes and scrolls, above which was carved a seated 
lion or sphinx. On the main slab (Fig. 7) stands a nude youth facing to 
the right, holding a pomegranate in his left hand and having an aryballus 
attached to his left wrist. The right arm and almost all of the torso are 
missing. Beside him stands a small draped female figure, the head of which 
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is in Berlin. On the base was an inscription of which the beginning of 
three lines is preserved. The parts of the monument which still remain 
are in an almost perfect state of preservation and retain many traces of 
paint. The stele is to be dated 550-525 B.c. Jbid. pp. 93, 101-102 (2 figs.), 
E. R. also describes a remarkable Roman portrait head (Fig. 8) acquired in 
1912. It has suffered no damage whatsoever. The hair was apparently 
indicated by paint. The portrait has not been identified, but it represents 
a contemporary of Julius Caesar or Augustus. 

Acquisition of Graeco-Buddhistic Sculptures by the Metropolitan 
Museum. —In B. Metr. Mus. VIII, 1918, pp. 183-137 (2 figs.), J. B. dis- 
cusses briefly Graeco-Buddhistic sculpture in connection with thirty-three 
reliefs from Peshawar (ancient Gandhara) recently acquired by the Metro- 
politan Museum. Most of them are carved in blue slate, but a few are of 
soapstone and a few of stucco. There are six heads of Buddha; the head of 
a woman; a seated and four standing Boddhisattvas; a seated figure with 
body turned at the waist; a torso of a woman with a drum; a large right 
hand of Buddha with fingers webbed; two panels representing tritons, and 
a third with six standing marine deities, at the left of whom is a modified 
Corinthian column; three Buddhas in meditation; two Buddhas seated 
under arches; two Brahmans; a Buddha worshipped by four adorers; the 
worship of the Boddhisattva; a seated female figure and two Amazon guards 
separated by a Corinthian column; three small panels with the head of a 
man in low relief; and a large upright panel with superimposed compart- 
ments, one containing single figures and the other groups of two. 

Egyptian Furniture and Musical Instruments.—In B. Meir. Mus. 
VIII, 1913, pp. 72-79 (11 figs.), C. L. R. describes several pieces of Egyp- 
tian furniture acquired by the Metropolitan Museum in 1912. These are a 
couch frame dating from about 3400 B.c., which was too short to lie on and 
was perhaps used as a bier; two low stools; two folding stools, one with 
the leather seat preserved; and achair with the back made of upright slats, 
the seat originally of linen string interwoven, and the legs in imitation of 
lion’s legs, dating from about 1500 B.c. There were also acquired two small 
musical instruments of the harp family, one with four and the other with 
five strings dating from about 1600 B.c., and a Coptic lute. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, MEDIAEVAL, AND 
RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


CYPRUS.—The Tomb of Leodegarius de Nabanalis at Famagusta. 
—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 312-317 (fig.), G. JEFFERY announces 
the discovery of the tomb of Leodegarius de Nabanalis, bishop of Fama- 
gusta and Tortosa. The incised slab which covered the tomb is similar 
to other fourteenth century tombstones, and in fairly good condition. 

The Franciscan Church at Famagusta. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 
1912, pp. 301-313 (plan; 2 figs.), G. JerrEry describes his recent efforts 
to protect what remains of the Franciscan church at Famagusta, Cyprus. 
He also gives a plan of the church, and publishes eight epitaphs from the 
floor. 
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POLTAVA.— A Byzantine and Persian Treasure. —In B. Soc. Ant. 
Fr. 1912, pp. 385-387, A. HERON DE VILLEFOsSE describes briefly on the 
authority of Baron de Baye the remarkable Byzantine and Persian treasure 
found by two small boys on the steppes near the village of Molaja Peresch- 
tina, Government of Poltava (see A.J.A. XVII, pp. 141 f.). The oldest 
object was a piece of Sassanian plate with the portrait of Sapor II, dating 
from the fourth century. There was also a silver amphora, gilded, of the 
seventh or eighth century; a large silver plate, of the sixth or seventh 
century, with the monogram of Christ, alpha and omega, and a Latin 
inscription stating that it had been cast from pieces of earlier plate; parts 
of two necklaces made of coins of Heraclius; pieces of a sword with gold 
scabbard ; bracelets with incrusted decoration; a large gold pitcher; eleven 
gold cups with decoration in relief, one of them also having carnelian and 
other stones inlaid; ten similar silver cups; a large gold spoon with in- 
crusted decoration. The objects of gold were more than 400 in number. 
The treasure is now in St. Petersburg. 


ITALY 


ASSISI. — Unedited Frescoes of Simone Martini.— The figures of 
saints decorating the windows of the Cappella S. Martino in the lower 
church of S. Francesco at Assisi have escaped the notice of students. 
They are published by G. Cristorani in L’ Arte, XVI, 1913, pp. 131-135. 

CITTA DI CATHELLO. — Discovery of Frescoes. —In a locality 
called Morra, near the town of Citta di Catello, two frescoes have recently 
been discovered in the church of S. Crescentino, forming part of a series 
depicting the Passion. They are clearly attributable to Signorelli. (Rass. 
d’ Arte, October, 1912, p. I.) 

FERMO.— New Paintings in the Church of S. Agostino. — Recent 
discoveries in the church of S. Agostino at Fermo include frescoes repre- 
senting scenes in the life of the Virgin, a number of figures of Saints and 
Madonnas, and an interesting triptych representing the “ Madonna of Pity,” 
with Saints. All the paintings belong to the Quattrocento, but the triptych 
still betrays the tradition of Byzantine painting. (Rass. ad’ Arte, October, 
Tt pl.) 

GENOA.— A Painting by Brueghel the Elder. — A painting in pri- 
vate possession in Genoa represents a “ Village Feast.” It is published in 
Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 187-188, by C. AsTroxiri, who assigns it on 
internal evidence to Peter Brueghel the Elder. 

MILAN.—Three English Alabasters.— Three English alabasters are 
published by R. Parinr in Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 160-161. The first 
is a fragment in the Castello Sforzesco representing the Betrayal; the sec- 
ond a triptych (Betrayal, Crucifixion, Deposition) in the Bagatti-Valsecchi 
collection; the third a triptych-box with the head of John the Baptist, a 
half-figure of Christ, and symbols. They all belong to the English group 
of alabaster reliefs of the fifteenth century. 

NARNI. — Discovery of Frescoes. — In a monastery of Monte S. Croce 
near Narni, recent explorations have brought to light, besides the Crucifixion 
discovered in 1911, two large compositions of the Nativity and Adoration of 
the Magi, which belong to the eleventh century. Another fresco of later 
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date represents a series of saints. (ass. d’ Arte, October, 1912, p. Il, and 
May, 1913, p. I.) 

PERUGIA. — New Frescoes. — In a niche to the right of the apse of 
S. Francesco a Montone frescoes have been discovered dating from the 
middle and latter half of the fifteenth century. At the back of the niche is 
a Madonna with Saints, and near this are other frescoes representing saints 
dated 1446 and 1447. (Rass. d’ Arte, February, 1913, p. I.) 

ROME.— A Sarcophagus from the Via Tiburtina. — A little more 
than 6 km. from the city, on the left side of the road, there has been found 
a marble sarcophagus 2.15 m. long, 0.90 m. high, and 0.97 m. wide. A 
medallion on the front contains busts of a man and wife, finished except 
for the heads, which were evidently left to be completed at a later time. 
The cover represents the story of Jonah, and beneath the medallion is a 
scene from rural life. (KE. GuHisLtanzont, Not. Scav. LX, 1912, pp. 230 ff.) 

Frescoes by Fra Angelico. — Alterations to the chapel of Nicholas V 
at Rome have brought to light fourteen figures painted on a gold back- 
ground, which form part of the original decoration of the chapel by Fra 
Angelico. The style of these figures is clearly that of the earlier master 
and not of Benozzo Gozzoli. (Rass. d’ Arte, March, 1913, p. II.) 

A Portion of Giovanni Bellini’s Pesaro Altar-piece. — The Corona- 
tion of the Virgin, by Giovanni Bellini in §. Francesco in Pesaro, has at the 
sop of its frame a square moulding for a smaller picture, now filled with a 
“St. Jerome doing Penance” of the seventeenth century. The original, 
which once filled this space, is the Pieta of the Vatican Gallery, which now 
‘bears the name of Bartolomeo Montagna. Measurements and style make 
the ascription clear, and in Burl. Mag. XXII, 1913, pp. 260-269, G. Frizzont 
publishes a restored photograph showing the original appearance of ‘the 
altar-piece, and makes a plea for its actual recomposition. 

Frescoes in S. Maria Maggiore. — The removal of a false vault in the 
ceiling of the chapel of S. Michele and S. Pietro ad Vincula in S. Maria 
Maggiore, has brought to light the figures in fresco of the four Evangelists, 
which are published by G. Gatassr in L’ Arte, XVI, 1913, pp. 107-109. 
The style is that of a follower of Piero dei Franceschi; Galassi rejects the 
attribution of the frescoes to Benozzo Gozzoli, defended by G. BAsiorrTi in 
an article in Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp. 76-78. 

S. DONNINO A MAIANO.—The Pieve.—A description of the 
church at S. Donnino a Maiano is published by M. Satz in Boll. Arte, VII, 
1913, pp. 116-124. It is remarkable for the peculiar decoration in brick- 
work of the apse, which the writer assigns to the end of the eleventh cen- 
tury, a number of frescoes of the Aretine school of the Quattrocento, and a 
curious polychrome Madonna in wood of the same period. 

TESTANA.— A Curious Bas-relief.— The accompanying illustration 
(Fig. 9) represents a detail of a relief preserved in the little church of 
. Testana near Genoa. The subjects entire are the Crucifixion, the Descent 
from the Cross, the Deposition, and the Resurrection (?). The date of the 
work seems to be ca. 1500, and the style un-Italian, having more affinities 
with the sculpture of Flanders. ‘The piece is discussed by A. Luxoro in 
Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp. 191-194. 

VELLETRI.— A New Gentile da Fabriano. —The Madonna and 
Child reproduced in Figure 10 is preserved in the church of S. Apollonia at 
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Figure 9.— RELIEF OF TESTANA. 


Velletri, and was originally in SS. Cosma e Damiano at Rome. It was 
recognizedjas a work of Gentile by LionetLo VeNntTuRI, who publishes it 
in Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp. 78-75. Gentile came to Rome shortly after 
1425, and the picture must therefore date between that time and his death 
in 1427. 


SPAIN 


SALAMANCA.— An Altar-piece by Bermejo. — An altar-piece in 
the old cathedral at Salamanca is attributed to Bermejo by V. von Loca 
in Burl. Mag. XXII, 1913, pp. 315-316. The writer makes the attribution 
on the basis of resemblances to the “ Virgin of the Saw,” and the St. Michael 
at Tous near Alcira. His discussion includes a critique of the attributions 
hitherto attempted in the oeuvre of this painter. 


FRANCE 


LISIEUX.— A New Painter of the Roman School.— In Boll. Arte, 
VII, 19138, pp. 107-111, U. Gnoxt publishes a Madonna and Saints in the 
museum of Lisieux (Calvados) signed by a certain Antonio de Calvis. It 
was brought from a Roman monastery, and the painter is evidently of the 
Roman school. It is assigned by Gnolito the atelier of Antoniazzo Romano. 
Another work of his may be found in the museum of Lyons, a copy of 
Giotto’s famous Navicella. The signature, which is the same as that of the 
picture at Lisieux save for the name of the artist (Perugino!), is false. 
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Figure 10.— Maponna BY GENTILE DA FABRIANO AT VELLETRI. 
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G. GaLAssi, in his article on the newly discovered frescoes of S. Maria 
Maggiore (p. 462), believes that the painter is a follower of Melozzo rather 
than Antoniazzo, and ascribes to him the frescoes of the Oratory of S. 
Giovanni Evangelista at Tivoli. He also doubts his authorship of the 
picture at Lyons. 


BELGIUM 


BRUSSELS. — Frankish Antiquities.—In B. Mus. Brux. XII, 1913, 
pp. 22-23 (4 figs.), A. L. reports the acquisition by the Brussels museum of 
three Frankish brooches, two of gold and one of bronze, inlaid with glass, 
from Overboulaere in Flanders; and a Frankish ring from Vesqueville in- 
scribed utere felix followed by the monogram of Christ. 


GERMANY 


SIENESE PAINTINGS IN GERMAN COLLECTIONS. — In Rass. 
d Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 162-164, P. Scousrine describes two unpublished 
panels of an altar-piece by Giovanni di Paolo in the museum of Muenster. 
They represent respectively the Birth of St. John Baptist and St. John before 
Herod. Another panel is in a private collection in Rome, and represents the 
Annunciation to Zacharias. In the same article three Sienese pictures in 
the Schmietgen Museum at Cologne are reproduced: a St. John Evangelist 
by Giovanni di Paolo; a Risen Christ by Vecchietta; and an Allegory of 
the Madonna and Eve, by a follower of Ambrogio Lorenzetti. 

BERLIN. — Acquisitions of the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum. — To the 
collection in the Kaiser-Friedrich Museum, Berlin, there have recently been 
added : two Hispano-Moresque capitals of the end of the tenth century, and 
a Moorish double window from Murcia (XIV century) (Ber. Kunsis. 
XXXIV, 1912-13, cols. 17-22) ; a painting representing St. Christopher, by 
Adam Elsheimer (ibid. cols. 125-217) ; and a Portrait of a Lady by Filippo 
Lippi (described by W. Bopk in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 1918, pp. 97-98). 

Sienese Miniatures of the Fourteenth Century.—In Ber. Kunsts. 
XXXIV, 1912-13, cols. 105-114, Wre1eEeLt publishes a number of miniatures 
which originally belonged to a Latin manuscript illustrated by some Sienese 
master of the early Trecento. The painter shows the effect of the teaching 
of Simone Martini and Tegliacci. Venturi has already ascribed four small 
pictures to him, of which the most important is a Coronation of the Virgin 
in the Carrand collection in the Bargello. Weigelt adds to his oeuvre a 
small Madonna in the Louvre. 

HEIDELBERG. — Fifteenth Century Miniatures of the Witz 
School. —In Mh. f. Kunstw. VI, 1913, pp. 18-26, H. Branpr publishes the 
miniatures of a manuscript in the University Library at Heidelberg (Cod. Pal. 
Germ. 322). The text is Otto von Passau’s 24 Alten oder der goldene Thron, 
and the codex is dated 1457. The miniatures represent St. John writing 
Revelation on Patmos, the twenty-four elders, etc., and betray their affinity 
with the atelier of Conrad Witz. 

POSEN.—lItalian Pictures in the Raczynski Collection. — The 
Italian paintings in the Raczynski collection at Posen are discussed by G. 
CaAGNOLA, in Rass. d’ Arte, XIII, 1913, pp. 1-4. The most important are: a 
Virgin with Sts. Christopher and George, by Ambrogio da Fossano; a Christ 
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blessing by Filippo Mazzola; a portrait-group by Sofonisba Anguissola; a 
Madonna by a Flemish painter, but based on the composition of Cesare da 
Sesto’s adaptation of the St. Anne, Virgin and Child in the Louvre; a 
Madonna with Donor and Family of the school of Titian; and a Miracle of 
S. Domenico by Bernardo Daddi. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


CASSONE PANELS IN ENGLISH COLLECTIONS. —P. Scuvu- 
BRING continues his account of the cassone panels in England in Burl. Mag. 
XXII, 1918, pp.196-202, 326-331. The collection of the Earl of Crawford 
contains two complete cassoni, with the paintings on the inside of the lid, 
representing husband and wife, a feature rarely preserved. Other lid paint- 
ings of the same character are found on chests of the Somers collection in 
Eastnor Castle, Herefordshire. The Crawford chests came from the Fresco- 
baldi palace in Florence. The outside paintings are mythological stories by 
an artist of the Bicci school, who also painted a cassone front belonging to 
Conte Carlo Cinughi of Siena. A second pair of cassoni in the Crawford 
collection, representing the Story of the Rape of the Sabines, is dated 
1465 by the arms which it bears of the Davanzati and Redditi families, 
who formed a matrimonial alliance in that year. Two fine panels in Eastnor 
Castle represent a history of the quarrel and reconciliation by the Pope 
of two brothers, which Schubring suggests may be connected with the 
reconciliation of the Medici and Albizzi by Eugenius IV in 1433. 

LONDON.— An Early Christian Bronze Statuette.— In Byz. Zeit. 
XXII, 19138, pp. 148-146, O. M. Datton publishes a bronze statuette of the 
British Museum, said to have come from Asia Minor. It represents a Jite- 
ratus seated on a fald-stool, holding an open book in his right hand, evidently 
an author in the act of composing his work. Its nearest parallel is a por- 
phyry statue in the museum at Cairo. The base bears an inscription in 
characters of Carolingian date: TPETRVS, but the date is rather the 
fifth or sixth century. 

A Madonna by Antonello da Messina.—In the collection of 
Mr. Robert Benson in London there is a Madonna by Antonello da Messina 
which has hitherto been attributed to Marcello Fogolina. In Gaz. B.-A. 
TX, 1913, pp. 189-203, B. Berenson points out that the Madonna shows 
obvious affinities with the Virgin of Antonello’s Annunciation in the Syra- 
cuse museum, and with the woman carrying a child in the St. Sebastian by 
the same master in Dresden. By comparison with these and other works he 
dates the painting ca. 1475-6. The writer also shows the untenability of 
Toesca’s attribution of the picture to Antonello’s son Jacopo, and adds some 
notes on two pictures of a ‘“ Spanish-Sicilian” school, one in the National 
Gallery, representing the Madonna crowned by angels, the other a St. 
Rosalia in the Walters collection in Baltimore. z 

The Signature of the “Negro Archer.” —In Burl. Mag. XXIII, 1913, 
pp. 36-37, D. S. MacCott announces that the recent cleaning of the signa- 
ture.of the “ Negro Archer” in the Wallace collection, hitherto accepted as 
a Rembrandt, has brought to light a portion of the real painter’s name, which 
he has not been able to read satisfactorily, but it is certainly not the name 
of Rembrandt. The style points to a pupil like Flinck or Heerschop, and it 
is possible that the letters are the last syllable of the latter artist’s name. 
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OLD SARUM.— Excavations in 1911.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 
1912, pp. 52-65 (4 pls.; 2 plans), W. HAw ey reports upon the excavations 
at the Castle of Old Sarum in 1911. No important walls were discovered, 
but many details of the castle were learned and several pieces of glazed 
mediaeval pottery found. 


UNITED STATES 


CAMBRIDGE. — A Painting by Ambrogio Lorenzetti.— In L’ Arte, 
XVI, 1913, pp. 206-207, J. H. EpGevy publishes a triangular panel, evi- 
dently a pinnacle of an altar-piece, now in the Fogg Museum of Harvard 
University, which he attributes on internal evidence to Ambrogio Loren- 
zetti. 

ENGLEWOOD. — A Standard from Foligno. — In Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 
1912, pp. 170-171, F. M. Perkins publishes a standard representing the 
Madonna of Pity from the palace at Foligno. It is now in the Platt collec- 
tion, Englewood, New Jersey. 

NEW YORK.— Acquisitions of the Metropolitan Museum. — The 
Metropolitan Museum has recently acquired: Four Saints by Correg- 
gio (B. Metr. Mus. VIII, 1918, pp. 26-28); a wooden statue of St. John 
Evangelist, English, fourteenth century (dbid. pp. 34-35); a number of 
examples of stained glass (zbid. pp. 46-50); a triptych by Adriaen Isenbrant 
(ibid. pp. 67-68) ; an allegorical sketch for a ceiling by Tiepolo (cid. p. 70) ; 
the Miracle of the Loaves and Fishes by Tintoretto (bid. pp. 100-101) ; 
and an Adoration of the Kings by Hieronymus Bosch (zbid. pp. 130-133). 

A Bust of the Infant St. John. — A bust of the infant St. John in the col- 
lection of Mr. George Blumenthal, in New York, is published in L’ Arte, XVI, 
1913, pp. 165-166, by F. M. Perkins, who assigns it to Antonio Rossellino. 


AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


BAHAMAS. —Lucayan Artifacts. —In Am. Anthrop. N.S. XV, 1913, 
pp. 1-7 (6 figs.), THropore pe Booy treats of Lucayan artifacts from the 
Bahamas, objects found by the G. G. Heye expedition of 1912, in the inter- 
ests of the Heye Museum, New York City. These include a wooden paddle 
from Mores Island (cf. the paddle figured in the Rum Cay petroglyphs) ; a 
duho, or wooden stool, from a small, open cave at Spring Point on Acklins 
Island; a fractured ceremonial celt from Mariguana Island, which may be 
reckoned “among the best examples of prehistoric stonework from the 
Bahamas.” The low relief figure on the celt is seated. 

BRAZIL.— An Expedition up the Araguay River.—In Z. Ethn. 
XLIV, 1912, pp. 36-59 (31 figs.), W. KissENBERTH gives an account of an 
expedition up the Araguay River in Brazil and describes the appearance and 
customs of the aborigines. Jbid. pp. 130-174 (20 figs.) Max Scumipr tells 
of travels in Matto Grosso in 1910. 

MEXICO.— Miscellaneous Discoveries.—In Bol. Mus. Nac. de 
Arquéol. II, 1912-13, pp. 189-140 (7 pls.), P. Hennine has some brief notes 
on discoveries made in Mexico between December 22, 1912, and January 9, 
1913. At Tlahuac, besides a well-preserved teocalli, were found a femur 
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engraved with a figure of Quetzalcoatl, three ceramic cipactli, an andesite 
Chalchiuhapaztli; at Zapolitlan an ome cituat/, thirty-four ceramic objects 
belonging to the Teotihuacan culture; at the hacienda de San Nicolas y 
Tezontla ceramic objects (images, heads, etc.) of unique type. 

PERU. — Machu Picchu.—In National Geographic Magazine, XXIV, 
1913, pp. 887-573 (245 figs.), under the title ‘In the Wonderland of Peru,’ 
Hiram BINGHAM gives a popular account of the work accomplished by the 
Peruvian expedition of 1912, under the auspices of Yale University and the 
National Geographical Society. This was concerned with the archaeology 
of Machu Picchu, the city of refuge on the mountain-top, the so-called “ cra- 
dle of the Inca Empire,” topographical, archaeological, and anthropological 
reconnaissances of several regions, including the Cuzco country (vertebrate 
remains in particular), Vitcos (identification of ancient Inca place-names), 
Aobamba valley, Choqquequirau, highlands of southern Peru (anthropo- 
metric measurements of 145 individuals). Professor Bingham believes 
Machu Picchu to be “the original Tampu Tocco, from which the Incas 
came when they started on that migration which led them to conquer Cuzco 
and to establish the Inca Empire.” 

Ruins of Tiahuanaco. — In Mitt. d. k. k. Geogr. Ges.in Wien, LVI, 1913, 
pp. 226-236, 267-297 (13 pls.; 10 figs.), JuLtus NeSTLER treats of the ruins 
of Tiahuanaco, both on the basis of his own recent investigations and with 
reference to the literature of the subject. According to the author, a stone 
plate discovered by him is really, as the ornamentation, etc., indicates, “a 
fragment of a second great gateway, with a frieze similar to that of the 
famous ‘ sun-door,’” the most remarkable of the monuments of Tiahuanaco. 
Dr. Nestler also discovered a statue with symbolic carvings. Interesting 
are the discoveries (the most interesting and important is a stone plate with 
relief figure) at Taraco, on Lake Titicaca, near, Tiahuanaco. The author 
discusses at some length Alcobaca’s account, concluding that the latter did 
not know the ruins from personal observation. He holds to his opinions 
expressed in 1908 and 1904 as to the age of the culture of Tiahuanaco, — 
“one of the oldest cultures on the globe,” “a culture more significant for 
the totality of human culture than that of Troy,” ete. 

Ruins of Moche.—In Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 
N.S. X, 1918, pp 95-117 (8 pls.; 20 figs.), Max UHLE gives the results of 
investigations of the ruins of Moche (“Huaca del Sol,” “Huaca de la 
Luna,” etc.), representing pre-Incan and pre-Tiahuanacan culture, or “ proto- 
Chimu,” as he terms it. Black Chimu vessels, Incaic vessels, jugs, bearded 
dolls, clay and gold objects, ornamented vessels of various sorts, textiles, 
polychrome vessels, etc., are described and figured. Some vessels similar to 
those of Tiahuanaco also occur. The polychrome pottery period seems to 
have been followed by at least three other periods. 

An Archaeological Journey. —In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, pp. 201-242 
(35 figs.), E. SeLer gives an account of an archaeological journey in Peru 
and in Central America, incidentally discussing the chronology of the monu- 
ments and pottery of Tiahuanaco, on Lake Titicaca, in relation to those of 
the rest of Peru. The level of the lake was formerly 34.37 m. higher than 
now, and these ruins at the higher level antedate by a long period the Inca 
dynasty, just as the Tiahuanaco civilization has been proved by Uhle to 
have come first in many parts of the coast regions. Such rectangularly 
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polygonal walls as those at Cuzco, where the stones are so exactly fitted 
that a penknife blade cannot be inserted between them, usually attributed 
to the Incas, must also belong on architectural grounds to a pre-Inca period 
between those of Tiahuanaco and the Incas when the level of the sea was 
16.64 m. higher than now. The fact that the most ancient temples were 
not oriented in relation to our north and south does not prove, he thinks, 
that they belong to a time when the earth’s axis had a different relation to 
the ecliptic. Uhle’s contention that differences in the vases, which others 
attribute to local differentiation, are really chronological, Seler thinks 
unproved as yet. The latter part of the article treats of the pottery and 
monuments of various places in Central America. 
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FOURTH PRELIMINARY REPORT ON THE AMERI- 
CAN EXCAVATIONS AT SARDES IN ASIA MINOR 


THE fourth excavating season at Sardes closed with the end 
of June, 1913, after a period of five months of work. From the 
point of view of the history of art it was unquestionably our 
most brilliant season thus far, and the discoveries in the field 





Figure 1.— TEMPLE or AkTEMIS AT SARDES; FROM THE East. 


of inscriptions were hardly inferior in importance to those of 
last year. The lines of the great excavations about the temple 
of Artemis were carried back a considerable distance on all 
sides, leaving the temple in the midst of a broad open space 
(Fig. 1) instead of at the bottom of a narrow and deep trench 
as it appeared to be at the close of last season. In this newly 
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excavated territory there were unearthed, at the northwest, the 
foundation walls of a large group of houses on different levels, 
of different periods, and of varying qualities of construction, a 
small building, existing only in foundations, with a flight of 
marble steps, and a tunnel-vaulted tomb of the Christian period. 
On the north side there were more foundation walls of poor 
construction at high, Roman levels and a massive structure of 
Roman concrete with thick walls and projecting buttresses that 
was excavated with great difficulty and rendered impossible an 





Figure 2.— Hravy Watts or RoMAN CONCRETE NORTH OF TEMPLE. 


examination of the lower levels in its vicinity (Fig. 2). To 
the east of the temple a precipitous mass of hard-packed earth 
40 feet high was encountered not 100 feet from the facade of 
the building. The earth was as hard as the hardest parts of 
the acropolis formation, and the steep slope was well covered 
with constructions of the Roman period and strewn with pot- 
tery fragments not earlier than the first century. This dis- 
covery held up for the year all further progress in this direction. 
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The clearing on the south revealed only fragments of some 
walls of boulders, foundations of poor constructions of late date, 
and a cemetery of the Mediaeval Byzantine period. In all this 
digging the levels were pretty well marked, by Lydian pottery 
on the lowest, by Greek coins on the intermediate, and by 
Roman and Byzantine pottery and coins on the upper levels. 
The inscriptions found here were not numerous, though most 
of those discovered were of more than usual interest and im- 
portance. 

The one disappointment of the year was the failure to find 
the temple of Zeus, indications of which appeared to be very 





Figure 3.— Roman CoOnstTRUCTIONS ON SLOPE TO East oF TEMPLE. 


promising at the close of the last season. The steep mass of 
earth to the east and southeast of the temple of Artemis seemed 
to preclude all further search in those directions, and the great 
building of Roman concrete mentioned above delayed progress 
toward the north and northeast. It is not impossible that this 
building, with its thick outer walls and intricate system of 
interior cross walls, covers the temple for which we are look- 
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ing, and this can be definitely determined in one more season. 
On the arrival of Mr. William Warfield, the geologist of the 
expedition, it was made clear that the hard mass at the east 
and southeast of the temple was not an original formation, but 
a great fragment of the acropolis hill, which had fallen at some 
time during the historical period and which had been redistrib- 
uted and had hardened again, forming a steep wall directly 
in front of the temple. The archaeological evidence seems 
to prove that this catastrophe was coincident with the earth- 
quake of the year 17 A.b.; for it is plain that the steep slope 
was terraced and masked by small buildings — exedras and the 
like — not earlier than the first century (Fig. 3). The pottery 
found in the terraces further supports this theory; while ex- 
cavations under the foot of the slope brought to light many 
fragments of Lydian pottery of an early date. It is now 
important to devise a method for clearing away enough of this 
late geological deposit to reveal the condition of the Lydian and 
Hellenistic objects under it, and, if these results are of sufficient 
importance to warrant the removal of the mass of hardened 
débris, to devote time and means to this very difficult task. 
Toward the end of the season a discovery was made which 
gives hope that the end of a sacred way has been found. This 
is a row of foundations and bases of monuments extending 
northward from the north side of the temple in the direction 
of the great high road which runs east and west. The row 
would represent the west side of a broad road extending out 
from the middle of the temple on its minor axis. An impor- 
tant inscription and the first significant remains of sculpture 
were found among the bases at this point. The inscription in 
question is a short bilingual dedication in Lydian and Greek 
upon a statue base. It is the first and only bilingual inserip- 
tion of its kind that is known thus far. The sculptures consist 
of two lions and an eagle that were originally set up on one large 
pedestal. One of the two lions (Fig. 4) is recumbent, with 
its head turned to one side, and is intact but for the nose. 
The other is in a sitting posture ; its forelegs and half its head 
are missing. ‘The eagle is headless. The drawing, modelling, 
and details of the three figures are archaic, but do not resemble 
figures of the same type in Egyptian, Assyrian, or early Greek 
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art. One may conclude, therefore, that they are a new type 
which would naturally be called Lydian. Other fragments of 
sculpture and some interesting details of architectural orna- 
ment, including a corner acroterium from the temple roof, 
were found in the course of the excavations about the temple. 
Coins continued to come to light in great numbers as the ex- 
cavations of the temple precinct advanced; these include a 
hoard of sixty tetradrachms of the Hellenistic period, in a 





Figure 4.—Marpsir Lion rounp on NortruH SipE OF TEMPLE. 


beautiful state of preservation, besides many single coins in 
silver and bronze of widely separate epochs and more or less 
well preserved. 

An important discovery in the field of sculpture was made 
outside the main excavations near the road at the northern 
edge of the Roman city. This was a sarcophagus of the Sida- 
mara type. It is ina badly broken condition, but the cover is 
almost complete, though in many pieces, and the fragments of 
the two ends and of the side that were sculptured will, when 
pieced together, form nearly three-quarters of these parts as 
they were originally. The figures reclining upon the couch 
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which forms the cover of the sarcophagus are those of two 
women, apparently mother and daughter; the head of the 
elder is perfect but for a slight break at the tip of the nose; 
the lower part of the face of the younger woman is broken 
away. One side and the ends of the sarcophagus itself are 
divided into panels, or niches, by twisted columns with flowing 





FigtrE 5.— PANEL FROM ROMAN SARCOPHAGUS. 


composite capitals. Each niche contains a figure (Fig. 5); the 
tops of the niches vary in form, having pointed or curved pedi- 
ments or straight entablatures. The life-size figures of the 
cover are sculptures of good Roman type, like figure sculpture 
of the second century A.D.; those of the panels are curiously 
unequal in artistic quality, some of them resembling copies of 
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good Greek work, others giving the effect of very late, almost 
of Christian, sculpture. An inscription on the cover, giving 
the name KA-ANT-2ABEINHS, is carved in Greek letters which 
appear to be of the earlier period. The sarcophagus stood 
upon a high pedestal which, like a parotid, stood at one side 
of a flight of steps in front of a large mortuary chamber. 
The plan of this chamber, which is that of a triconchos, with 
its porch of four columns and broad, high parotids, will make 
an interesting publication in connection with the sarcophagus 
which formed a part of its decoration. 

The finds in the tombs of the old necropolis were, without 
question, the most important yet made in our tomb excavations 
at Sardes. Several hundred pieces of pottery were found, 
including a large number of specimens of Lydian ware of the 
sixth century B.c. and earlier. These last were discovered in 
tombs that had been crushed in soon after they were made. 
Most of the pieces were in fragments, but a considerable num- 
ber are whole, and the collection presents great variety in 
shapes, clays, colors, and decorations. 

An ivory-head of extremely archaic type was found, and a 
small number of masks and figurines of the archaic and later 
periods. Bronze mirrors, some of them with ivory handles, 
were numerous in the tombs, as usual, with other objects of 
the same material, such as a complete yard scale, vases, and 
dishes of various shapes. A number of gold necklaces of 
unusual beauty of detail were found, together with small gold 
ornaments, and rings, some with archaic seals cut in the gold, 
others with scarabs of carnelian cut with seal designs in the 
style which is now believed to have been of purely Lydian 
origin, and all in most perfect technique. Individual seals of 
conoid shapes, usually with gold or silver mountings, and hav- 
ing the characteristic devices, continued to come to light, and 
we may say that practically every one of them is a gem of the 
first quality, so far as technique is concerned; though they 
differ in elaborateness of detail as in interest of subject. The 
most interesting group of gold objects found this season, from 
the point of view of art history, was a set of placques and 
rosettes of repoussé work, all found in a single tomb and as 
part of one burial. ‘There are six larger placques, each bearing 
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_ two sitting human-headed lions, with beards and wings, facing 
each other, and surmounted by a winged dise of Egyptian 
style, all framed in bands adorned with rosettes and crested 
with battlements very Assyrian in type. The nine smaller 
placques have no frames; each consists of a sphinx in a walk- 
ing pose. The placques have small holes for the rivets, by 
means of which they were affixed to a textile fabric or to 
leather. The rosettes are over forty in number, and are made 
like buttons with shanks at the back. The whole series is 
executed with the highest refinement of goldsmith’s work, 
which appears to even better advantage under a magnifying 
glass. 

To this brief résumé of the year’s finds should be added 
mention of a tunnel-vaulted tomb of the Christian period 
which was excavated out in the plain. This tomb was entered 
through a trap door in the roof, and had been rifled. The wall 
paintings, which were well preserved, present well-executed 
designs of peacocks and smaller birds, and flowers and baskets 
of fruit, in several brilliant colors. 


HowARD CROSBY BUTLER. 
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Pex IN THE STYLE OF BRYGUS, 


THE city of Philadelphia contains a considerable number of 
classical antiquities. Some of these, acquired years ago, are 
still in private possession, others belong to educational institu- 
tions; but comparatively few of them are known to students 
of archaeology living at a distance, though several are of con- 
siderable archaeological interest. Such is the case with the 
vase here discussed. It is a cylix of severe red-figured style 
which once belonged to the Canino collection, and was probably 
found at Vulci. Later it passed into the possession of Mr. 
James Jackson Jarves of Florence, and then into the collection 
of Mr. Robert Coleman of Philadelphia. When this collection 
was sold in 1896, the vase was purchased by the Museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania, where it is now exhibited. 

It is a medium-sized cylix, 23.5 cm. in diameter, and 9.5 cm. 
high, with a foot having a diameter of 9.8cm. On the interior 
(Fig. 1) is a nude youth of rather heavy build advancing to 
the right. In his right hand he carries a long, knotted stick, 
while over his left arm, which is extended, he carries a himat- 
ion with black border. The garment passes over his left arm 
and shoulder and flies out behind. He wears low shoes fastened 
by a thong, of a not uncommon type, but is otherwise nude. 
His head is turned so that the face is seen in full front. He 
has a good-natured smile, which is perhaps to be explained by 
his rather tipsy gait. The hair, as in all the heads on the vase, 
is drawn in little round bunches or curls on top of the head, 
and comes down over the forehead in short, straight lines. On 
the right arm, chest, and right leg the artist has indicated the 
muscles by means of diluted glaze. The drawing is good, and 
the whole figure full of life. 

A band of meander surrounds the design. It was begun by 
the artist just above the elbow of the figure, but his space was 
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not correctly estimated, so that the two ends do not quite meet. 
It is not a running pattern, but each rectangle stands by itself, 
one starting from the outer edge of the band and the next from 
the inner, and so on, alternating. The handles, as is often the 
case, are not in the same axis as the interior medallion. 

On the under side are two scenes of three figures each, repre- 
senting a x@mos or revel. On side A (Fig. 2) at the left isa 





Figure 1.—Cyuix In PHILADELPHIA. INTERIOR. 


nude youth, with castanets in each hand, engaged in a violent 
dance. He is standing on his left leg, while his right is drawn 
up; his body is bent forward and his head turned back, while 
his open mouth shows that he is singing at the top of his voice. 
From his left wrist dangles a ov®8yvn, or flute-case. The eye 
is narrow, but not quite shown in profile. The abdominal 
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SpE A. 


FigurRE 2.—Cy.ix In PHILADELPHIA, 





muscles, as well as those of the legs and right arm, are indi- 
cated by diluted glaze. Behind him, stuck in the ground, is a 
knotted stick. | 

In front of this youth is another, facing to the right. He 
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wears, thrown dver both shoulders and hanging down behind, 
a himation with a border. In his left hand, pressed against 
his side, he holds a lyre of the type believed by some authorities 
to be the BdpBitos or BapBirov,! which he is playing with a 
plectrum held in his right hand. With the extended fingers 
of his left hand he regulates the length of the strings, six in 
number, which the artist has represented by raised black lines, 
so that they are visible over the black background and across 
the opening in the sounding board of the instrument. He leans 
backward and his head is thrown back, while his open mouth 
shows that he is singing. Here the eye is very nearly correctly 
drawn. The artist has used diluted glaze to bring out details 
on the throat, legs, and arms. 

The third figure is also turned to the right, but is looking 
back at his two companions. He is nude, but has a himation 
hanging over his extended left arm and floating out behind. 
In his left hand he holds a seyphus; and in his right, which is 
drawn back, a knotted stick. He is dancing violently and 
singing at the same time. Here again the artist has tried to 
draw the eye in profile, and has again made use of diluted 
glaze to indicate the muscles of the body and right leg. 

On the heads of the figures are indications of fillets, probably 
originally put on in red paint which has now disappeared. 

On the other side B (Fig. 5) is another revel; or perhaps 
another part of the one just described, but the dancing is less 
violent. At the left is a nude youth, who leans far back as he 
dances. His body is turned to the right, but his face is seen 
in full front. His left arm is extended, and in his left hand he 
grasps his himation, part of which covers the arm and shoulder 
and flies out behind, while the rest falls below his hand. In 
his right hand he holds a knotted stick. The drawing of the 


1 Winckelmann, Gerhard, and others argued that this was the Bdpfiros or 
BapB.irov: first, because it is known from literary sources that the BdpBiros was 
used to accompany drinking songs, and in scenes of revel depicted on vases an 
instrument of this shape is frequently found ; and second, because it was used 
in Lesbos, especially by Sappho, and upon a vase in Munich, Sappho and 
Alcaeus are depicted playing upon instruments of thisshape. But in Theocritus, 
XVI, 45, the BdpBrros is called rodvxopdos, an adjective more appropriate to the 
harp. Hence the correct name of a lyre of this type must be regarded as 
uncertain. 
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3, —CYLix IN PHILADELPHIA. SIDE B. 


FIGURE 





drapery over the left shoulder, the abdomen, the right elbow, 
and the tip of the stick has been slightly injured. 

In front of this youth is a bearded man, also nude. He, too, 
is turned to the right and has a himation with a border wrapped 
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about his left arm, and then carried over his left shoulder and 
down his back. He is bending forward as he dances, and in 
either hand holds a flute. The one in his left hand has four 
holes indicated on the side, which was the regular number in 
the left of a pair of double flutes. The eye is narrow and not 
correctly drawn. The muscles of the lower legs are added in 
diluted glaze, as is the hair upon the man’s chest. 

A break in the vase has unfortunately destroyed the greater 
part of the third figure, but the position of the legs shows that 
this, too, was a dancing figure who held the cv8yvn in his 
extended right hand. ‘The restoration proposed by the Itahan 
who completed the vase is probably approximately correct, 
although the himation is made too small, and there is no means 
of knowing whether or not the left hand held a scyphus. On 
the left leg the knee-cap and the leg muscles are added in 
diluted glaze. 

Below the figures is a black band 2 mm. wide, with a band 
in the natural color of the clay of equal width above and below 
it. There are no palmettes or other decorations beneath the 
handles. | 

One is struck at once with the liveliness of these scenes, with 
the spirit which the artist puts into the individual figures. 
At the same time there is nothing careless in the work but, 
on the contrary, much delicacy is shown in the drawing; (as, 
for example, in the toes and fingers), which is not well shown in 
the reproductions. There are indications that the artist made 
several sketches with a dry point before he got the figures 
placed as he wished them. Such lines may be seen on the 
youth with the lyre in Figure 2 ; and on the legs and breast of 
the figure at the left, and on the legs of the figure at the right 
in Figure 3. The composition, the animation of the figures, 
and the vigor of the drawing point to an artist of ability, but 
unfortunately the vase is not signed. On the under side of 
the handles are four marks which may possibly once have been 
intended for the letters of a signature, but after the vase was 
fired became indistinguishable blotches. The single figure on 
the interior is clearly a reminiscence of the single running 
figures of the painters of the cycle of Epictetus, of Pamphaeus, 
Chachrylion, and the others; but the heads en face, and par- 
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ticularly the eyes in profile, show that the vase cannot date 
very far back in the fifth century. It can hardly be earlier 
than 470 B.c., perhaps not quite so early. 

The question now to be determined is whether this vase 
bears sufficient resemblance in style to any body of signed 
vases to permit its connection with a known master. The chief 
characteristic of the scenes on the under side, as has been 
pointed out, is the life which the painter has put into them. 
Both groups of revelers are singing and dancing with great 
spirit. Now liveliness of action is especially noticeable on the 
vases which bear the name of Brygus; and if this vase is 
examined with care, it will be seen that it has other peculiari- 
ties which are acknowledged to be characteristic of this master. 
It should, however, be remembered that the nine vases which 
bear the name of Brygus, as well as the handle in Boston, are 
all signed with vroséw, not ypddo, and it is possible that this 
may be the name of the potter and not of the artist. At the 
same time these vases were clearly all painted by the same man; 
and if it is granted that the signature was written by the 
painter, it may well be that by évoijcev he wished to indicate 
that he made the whole vase, including the painted decoration. 
At least we are justified in assuming such to be the case until 
the contrary is proved. 

Hartwig, in his book on the cylices of this period,! has noted 
thirty-eight peculiarities of the work of Brygus; and these 
have -been examined in detail by Tonks,? who reduces the 
number to ten. The others he finds also on vases of other 
masters. As a facial characteristic he calls attention to the 
“intense expression due to the delicate nostril, and the droop- 
ing corners of the mouth.” These peculiarities are noticeable 
in the profiles of the cylix in Philadelphia. Difference in facial 
expression, figures with the body tilted backwards, or with the 


1 Meisterschalen, pp. 307 ff. 

2 Memoirs of the American Academy of Arts and Sciences, XIII, pp. 65-119. 
Cf. also Rayet et Collignon, Histoire de la céramique grecque, pp. 187 ff., especially 
pp. 194, 195, and 198; C. Robert in Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclopddie, s.v. 
Brygos; F. B. Tarbell, ‘A Cantharus from the factory of Brygos,’ in The De- 
cennial Publications of the University of Chicago, pp. 4 ff. ; Furtwangler und 
Reichhold, Die griechische Vasenmalerei, Serie I, Text, pp. 121 ff., 242; Serie LI, 
pp. 21, 128 ff. 
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head thrown back, have elsewhere been pointed out as char- 
acteristics of Brygus; also the fact that the eye is sometimes 
drawn nearly in profile, and that hair is represented on the 
bodies of men in diluted glaze. All of these appear on the vase 
which we are discussing. Compare, for example, the faces in 
Figure 2; the positions of the second and third figures in the 
same group, and of the first and third in Figure 3; the eyes of 
the second and third figures in Figure 2; and the hair on the 
body of the bearded man. Two of the heads are seen in full 
front, which is not common on vases of the severe red-figured 
period. Where they do occur they seem to have some special 
purpose. Here they add variety. On a cylix formerly in the 
Van Branteghem collection in Brussels and attributed by 
Hartwig? to Brygus, two bearded men are so drawn, one on 
the interior and the other on the outside of the vase. 

The type of lyre with the arms curving in at the top is found 
on the vases of several masters, including Brygus. It must 
have had seven strings, although the painter of our vase has 
given it but six. Ona cylix in Paris attributed to Brygus by 
Hartwig,’ it is twice represented with six strings. This 1s, 
however, a small indication, and of no great weight, because on 
a vase attributed to Hiero* we find it again with six strings. 
But more important than this is the subject. Scenes of revelry 
are extremely common on vases assigned to Brygus, appearing 
on one of the signed vases, and on twenty of the sixty-two 
unsigned vases attributed to him described by Tonks. 

If, therefore, we take into consideration the many points 
which the vase in Philadelphia has in common with those of 
Brygus, the subject, the animated scenes, and the various 
details which have been pointed out, we shall be justified in 
assigning it to his school, if not to his own hand. 


WILLIAM N. BATES. 
UNIVERSITY OF PENNSYLVANIA. 


1 See Deonna, R. Arch. XV, 1910, pp. 283 ff. 
2 Op. cit. pp. 331 ff , figs. 44 a and 44 b. 

3 Op. cit. pls. XXXII and X XXIII. 

4 Hartwig, op. cit. p. 297, fig. 41 a. 
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THE FRIEZE 


BEFORE continuing the detailed examination of the sculp- 
tured decoration in its relation to the structure of the arch, 
which was barely begun in my first paper (A.J.A. XVI, 1912, 
3, pp. 368 ff.), I shall give a brief report of the work done on 
the arch during the intervening year. In October, 1912, I 
presented to the International Archaeological Congress in Rome 
my theory that the arch was built by Domitian, mutilated at his 
death, restored and used as a general arch of triumph until re- 
dedicated to Constantine. Thanks to the cordial and efficient 
cooperation of Comm. Corrado Ricci, it was possible to pre- 
pare in the course of only four days special casts and photo- 
graphs for the Congress. But as they illustrated only the lower 
parts it seemed afterwards indispensable to test my theories by 
a close examination of every foot of the surface up to the top 
of the attic by means of scaffolds. Only by this searching 
study could the many puzzles be solved. Comm. Ricci granted 
his permission, and the Office for the Preservation of Monuments 
placed its corps of expert scaffold builders at my disposal for 
several weeks in April and May, 1913. A several-storied moy- 
able tower on wheels made it possible to return again and again 
to the same detail. Above it permanent platforms were built 
on the attic. No part of the surface was left unexamined or 
untouched. Even the thickness of the slabs was ascertained 
wherever there were cracks or holes allowing the insertion of 
a slender steel rod. Casts and photographs were taken of 
details that bore upon the problems under discussion. An 
experienced archaeological architect, G. Malgherini, took the 
measurements and profiles for a detailed series of architectural 
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drawings; finding, incidentally, that what had thus far been 
published was most inaccurate. An expert examination was 
begun of the marble used in various parts, in order to ascertain 
any differences in quarry and quality. Archaeologists and art 
critics were freely invited to take part in the examination and 
to test my theories and statements. 

The arch has, therefore, been for the first time studied with 
the care and closeness that it deserves. It was inevitable that 
new problems should arise in the course of this study, and yet, 
while I found occasion to modify some of my opinions and to 
make some reservations, it has not brought any fundamental 
change in my views. I have gathered a greater wealth of de- 
tail to prove the pre-Constantinian origin, and even the pre- 
Constantinian date (third century) of that latest addition to 
the structure, the attic. The materials have been gathered for 
a special volume; what will be used in these articles is only 
the part that bears on the problems of structure and age. 

In regard to the contention in my previous article (p. 375), 
that it would have been against Roman law and custom to 
have built an arch to Constantine for victories in a civil war, 
the force of my argument was impaired by a printer’s error 
which made me say that Ammianus Marcellinus condemned 
Constantine for erecting arches in Gaul to commemorate in- 
ternecine victories. What I actually wrote, of course, was not 
Constantine, but Constantius, his son, and if the contemporary 
historian condemned Constantius for such an improper inno- 
vation, it is unthinkable that he should have done so with a 
new arch of Constantine of this very character before his eyes. 

In my previous article I examined only the two late medal- 
lions on the east and west ends. I shall now examine the 
frieze. 

The frieze is not continuous, as in the arch at Beneventum, 
but is in sections, as in the arch of Septimius Severus. Though 
it extends around the entire arch it has no unity either in 
height or style. ‘There are six sections: one over each of the 


1] found no travertine core (p. 381); everything within sight or touch is 
marble of various qualities up to the attic, where the structure is later and 
changes to brick and concrete. This does not, however, exclude the possibility 
of the use of travertine in the mass of the masonry, but it cannot be proved. 
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minor arcades on each face and one across each end. Those 
on the east and west ends belong to a triumphal procession, 
with an emperor entering Rome, and they overlap around the 
four corners on to the main faces as far as the first pilasters. 
The two sections on the south face represent victories leading 
up to the triumph; those on the north face give the popular 
festivities in Rome after the triumphal entrance. The univer- 
sally accepted theory has been that all the parts of the frieze 
date from Constantine’s time. The two scenes on the south 
are interpreted as the Capture of Verona (or of Susa), on his 
way to Rome, and as the defeat of Maxentius at the Milvian 
bridge. The north scenes are then his proclamation to the 
people from the Rostra in the Roman Forum and his distribu- 
tion of the Congiarium after his triumphal entrance. 

A dissenting voice has been raised by Mr. Wace! in a very 
interesting paper. Largely on the basis of the substitution of 
a second imperial head for the first one in three out of the six 
reliefs and also of the fact that Constantine did not celebrate 
a triumph, he ascribes the four sections of the triumphal pro- 
cession, the Rostra proclamation and the Congiarium, to the 
next previous emperor who enjoyed a triumph; that is, to Dio- 
cletian. He leaves to Constantine only the two south scenes : 
the capture of Verona and the Battle of the Milvian bridge, 
because here he finds that there is no substitution of a second 
imperial head. He thinks that the four Diocletianic reliefs 
were removed from some triumphal monument of that emperor 
and finds substantiation of this in the breaks that run con- 
tinuously along the base line of the reliefs, detaching them 
from the structure of the arch. I do not know how much 
attention has been paid to Mr. Wace’s theory. I found my- 
self obliged to discard it as more than improbable. The same 
break which runs along the base line of the reliefs he thinks 
Diocletianic runs also along the base line of those he thinks 
Constantinian. In the Battle of the Milvian bridge, where he 
does not believe the emperor to have been present at all, there 
are not only remains of the emperor’s figure, but proofs of the 
substitution of a second imperial head; which, according to 


1A. J.B. Wace, ‘Studies in Roman Historical Reliefs’ in the Papers Brit. 
School at Rome, IV, p. 270 sqq. 
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Mr. Wace’s own theory, would be fatal to an ascription of this 
scene to Constantine. This one fact is sufficient to make his 
theory untenable. It has also against it facts of style and 
technique. He grouped the Congiarium and Rostra scenes, 
which are of one style, with the Triumphal Processions which 
are of quite different technique; whereas the two battle scenes, 
which he places by themselves, are undoubtedly by the same 
hands as the Triumph! Nor does it seem at all probable that 
Constantine should have allowed the mutilation of a monument 
built only ten or twelve years before in honor of Diocletian. 

We may then conclude: (1) that no part of the frieze came 
from a monument of Diocletian, and (2) that, since both the 
basal break and the mutilation of the emperor’s head are char- 
acteristic of all the reliefs on the main fronts, they must all 
have been treated in this way at the same time. 

What must be asked is this: Is the mutilation of the em- 
peror’s heads sufficient to exclude the Constantinian origin of 
all these frieze reliefs? Does the break along the base line 
show that they were brought from some other monument; or 
does it show, on the contrary, that they were carved zn stu 
and that the decorative work underneath the break was added ? 
Does not the evident stylistic difference between the Congia- 
rium and Rostra scenes and the rest show that these two scenes 
belong to a different period and to another emperor than the 
triumphal and battle scenes? If all the scenes are pre-Con- 
stantinian and attributable to more than one emperor, does 
their technique afford any indication of their date ? 

These questions will be answered in the course of an exam- 
ination of each relief, beginning with the scenes preceding the 
triumph. | | 

I. SoutH Face. (a) Stege of Verona (Figt 1). item 
effect of the base-line cut just under the feet and cutting away 
the base on which they rested, though far riskier, was but little 
more damaging than in the Battle of the Milvian bridge; 
which is remarkable, seeing that there were so many feet 
almost or entirely in the round. Only one figure lost its feet: 
the soldier advancing alone to the right under the city walls. 
The reason for his mutilation would seem to be that the block 
immediately beneath him took an upward curve instead of 
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following in a straight line par- 
allel with the left-hand and 
central cornice blocks. ‘This in- 
volved a miscalculation, and the 
necessity of cutting away the feet 
of the only figure in the lower 
part of this block in order to 
secure, according to which theory 
one adopts, the insertion either 
of the frieze block or that of the 
spandrel block. It will be noted 
that an attempt was made to 
conceal the shortening of the 
legs by thinning them off in a 
very clumsy way. 

There are two details which 
bear on the question as to whether 
this section was inserted or was 
carved in situ: these details are 
the bow of the middle archer and 
the lance of the soldier below 
him. This middle archer was 
carved on two slabs of the upper 
course. His left arm is extended 
so that it is mostly on the right- 
hand slab, holding the bow, of 
which the top remains against 
the frame. The right arm, hold- 
ing arrow and string, with its 
forearm in the round, was, with 
bow and arrow, partly on one 
and partly on the other slab. 
It would have been impossible to 
move these slabs after carving. 
The damage to these delicate 
details which we see at present 
was presumably done not in 
ancient but in mediaeval times. 
Still, as it might be argued that 
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Figure 1.—Arcu or Constantine; Soutn Face; SIEGE OF VERONA. 
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it could have been done by transportation, it is lucky that the 
soldier below the archer, who is carved both on the upper 
and lower courses, is holding a lance whose delicate shaft is 
cut in the round against the upper slab and connects closely 
and perfectly with the continuation of the shaft on the lower 
slab. Here at least the perfect preservation of this detail 
in unrestored condition is enough to prove that the slabs were 
all carved in situ, and that the damage to the archer’s bow 
was not due to transportation. The head of the emperor, 
who stands to the left, with a flying Victory behind him, 
has not been treated as in the other cases to be studied. 
It is mutilated, but there was no provision for a substitution 
in ancient times of a second head. It is extremely difficult to 
decide what this difference means. Does it mean that this 
section does not belong to the same time and refer to the same 
emperor as the east and west sections? If the head was that 
of Constantine, must we not infer that the mutilation was acci- 
dental? But how can the accident theory seem plausible in 
the face of the fact that every other head in the composition 
is intact? It is easier to suppose that the head was made 
unrecognizable and that it was by mere carelessness that no 
second head was substituted. This supposition will be con- 
firmed by the examination of the emperor’s figure in the cor- 
responding scene of the Victory of the Milvian bridge, as the 
two scenes certainly belong to the same series. 

Of course this theory would exclude the title “Siege of 
Verona” as the subject of the relief. 

SoutH Face. (6) Battle of the Milvian Bridge (Vig. 
2). This scene is more seriously damaged than any of the 
series, especially where the emperor stood. ‘The photograph 
reproduced in Figure 3 was taken for the purpose of showing 
the line of cleavage along the base, which is continuous, and just 
as clearly as in the other cases posterior to the carving. ‘The 
peculiar thing about the emperor in this scene is that he has 
totally disappeared and that “his place knows him no more.” 
He stood between the Virtus who advances to the right over 
the arch and the river god, and the winged Victory beyond, 
whose head is turned backward as she leads the emperor 
onward. Of the emperor himself who occupied the vacant 
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space between Virtus and Vic- 
tory, there remain only the two 
feet and the outline of some 
drapery against the background 
below the place where the knees 
were. Also, the fractures show 
where the outlines of the figure 
were. Especially conclusive is 
the cavity made where the head 
was, showing the intention, at 
least, of substituting a second 
head. It is curious that nobody 
appears to have noticed these 
facts. They either think, as 
Mr. Wace does, that the em- 
peror was not present or else 
they see him in one of the 
soldiers in front of Victory. 
That the emperor was actually 
represented and that his head 
was hammered away as in the 
Triumph, the Congiarium, and 
the Rostra scenes, completes 
the upsetting of Mr. Wace’s 
hypothesis. 

In both of these scenes, while 
the figures are heavy and 
clumsy, there is considerable 
action, energy, and some expres- 
sion. ‘This is particularly true 
of the archers, of some of the 
horsemen, and of the Virtus. 
The marking of the pupils of 
the eyes is one of the technical 
points of difference between 
these reliefs and those of the 
north face, where the eyeballs 
are smooth, and there is no 
attempt, as here, at expression. 


rag 
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FieurE 2.— ArcH OF ConsTANTINE; SoutuH Facer; BattrLe OF THE MILVIAN BRIDGE, 
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A good argument against the supposition that these scenes 
might have been brought from another monument is that they 
are so composed as not to have titted any position but one of 
exactly their present length. One can imagine all the other 
four sections of the frieze as longer or shorter without funda- 
mental disturbance, but the Milvian bridge scene in particular 
cannot be imagined as changed by addition or subtraction. It 
was designed for its present place, without a doubt. If it is 
pre-Constantinian, then the arch is also pre-Constantinian. I 











Figure 3. — DETAIL OF FIGURE 2. 


keep on using the term “ Battle of the Milvian Bridge,” though 
if the scene is pre-Constantinian, some other battle at a river 
must be selected as the theme. | 

I]. East Frieze. Triumphal Entrance of the Emperor, pre- 
ceded by the Army (Fig. 4). No continuous cornice frames 
the top; there is only a cornice strip under the medallion and 
connected with it. The cornice that serves as a base to the 
frieze is an important factor. Its lines, where they are pre- 
served, are straight; its curved surface is even and of good 
outhne. ‘This is in strong contrast to the corresponding cor- 
nices on the main faces, and shows an earlier date. The cornice 
is cut in the same blocks that form the lower half of the figures 
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of the frieze. It will be noticed 
that this argues in favor of the 
theory that this eastern section of 
the frieze was carved in situ. Two 
other arguments for the same 
theory are: that the frieze is cut 
in two normal courses of marble 
blocks, of the same average height 
as the rest of the building blocks 
of the arch; and that the figures 
are cut back instead of projecting 
in relief from the structural line. 
This latter argument I have 
already used as tending also to 
show that the frieze was not 
planned when the arch was built, 
as otherwise the blocks on which 
it was to be carved would have 
been set in projection, according 
_ to the common custom. 

The next point is the head of 
the emperor, seated in the chariot 
to the extreme left. The head 
has disappeared; not only that, 
but the hollow in the neck shows 
that the original head had in 
ancient times been replaced by a 
second imperial head. Now a 
technical comparison shows abso- 
lute identity of style between this 
section of the frieze and the already 
examined two sections on the south 
face —the Capture of Verona and 
the Battle of the Milvian bridge. 
It would follow from this clear 
substitution of a second imperial 
head that the original work could 
not be Constantinian, and if this 
is true of the eastern frieze with 
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Figure 4.— Arcu oF ConsTANTINE ; East Frieze; TRiuMPHAL ENTRANCE OF EMPEROR. 
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Figure 5.—ARcuH OF CONSTANTINE; WEST FRIEZE; TRIUMPHAL PROCESSION, 


the emperor’s triumphal entrance, 
then it is also true of the scenes 
on the south face and the west end. 
These scenes, therefore, cannot be 
incidents in the life of Constantine, 
but must be incidents in the life of 
whatever preceding emperor was 
commemorated in this east frieze. 
Perhaps the details will give some 
hint as to who this emperor was: 
the presence of camels and mules, 
the type of captured or carried 
standards, the costumes. 

ITI. West Frieze. Triumphal 
Procession with Captives and Booty 
(Fig. 5). This face is in not nearly 
as good condition as the east face, 
apparently on account of the in- 
ternal staircase at this end, which 
seems to have led both in ancient 
times and in the late Renaissance 
to considerable reconstruction, re- 
modelling, and mutilation. This is 
shown in several ways: by the 
modern doorways, the irregular 
joints, the difference in the size, 
quality, and finish of certain blocks, 
such as those above the frieze on 
the right ; the rough openings cut 
to give air and light to the staircase. 
This remodelling involved the in- 
sertion of antique fragments, espe- 
cially a cornice block near the base 
of the staircase, which has been 
used as an argument for the Con- 
stantinian date of the arch, whereas 
it merely shows that the staircase 
was either built or remodelled at 
the time of the construction of the 
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attic, which was either under Constantine or in the latter half 
of the third century, if my theory is correct. 

The ancient remodelling would seem to have been done when 
the frieze was carved, and in this case would antedate Constan- 
tine. <A strong indication is in the arrangement of the base, 
which is entirely different from that of the east frieze. The 
base cornice is carved on the top of the course below the frieze 
instead of in the lower course of the frieze itself. The narrow 
band along the top of the frieze, which existed in the east 
frieze but was started so far back as to be inconspicuous, is 
here kept forward. The reason for this, however, is evident. 
It is that on the east end the figures are smaller and in two 
rows, superposed in rough perspective, so that the listel must 
recede in order not to overshadow the upper rear row of fie- 
ures. This makes it the more noticeable that on the west 
frieze, where there is a single line of larger figures, the relief is 
much lower and the listel is flush with the face of the arch, 
that at the right end there is no listel at all. This is due to the 
fact that the two blocks in the course above this part of the 
frieze, which I have already noted as of a different finish (and 
which are probably of a finer-grained marble), are laid on a level 
below the rest of the course by four centimetres, just the width 
of this narrow band, so that in order to keep the figures of uni- 
form size at this end it was necessary to carry them up to the 
full height of the slab. 

At this point comes a significant observation. Two of the 
Roman legionaries in this section are carrying standards cap- 
tured from the enemy. One is surmounted by a nude male 
figure ; the other by a draped female figure. We might call 
them, for convenience, Heracles and Nike, as their type is 
classic. Now the heads of these delicate statuettes touch the lower 
edge of the structural block above the frieze. This bears conclu- 
sively on the question whether this frieze was carved in sitw or 
was brought from some other monument and ‘inserted in the 
masonry. Any architect will, I think, agree that if this block 
of the frieze had been already carved, it would have been im- 
possible to use it in building the arch and to superimpose the 
block above it without fracturing these figurines. The same 
applies in a lesser degree to the crests of the four soldiers’ hel- 
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; Nortu Face; EMPEROR ON THE ROSTRA. 


Ficure 6.— Arcu oF CONSTANTINE 


mets. This would dispose of 
Mr. Wace’s theory that the 
frieze was brought here from 
a monument of Diocletian. 
Against this theory as applied 
to the other frieze at the east 
end is the fact that the frieze 
is there cut in the same block 
as the base cornice which is 
an integral part of the struc- 
ture and can hardly have been 
brought from elsewhere. 

IV. NortH Face. (a) The 
Emperor on the Rostra, ad- 
dressing the people (Fig. 6). 
The break along the base line, 
instead of being below the 
feet of the figures, as it is on 
the south face, cuts across 
their legs at the ankles or 
above them, both here and in 
the Congiarium scene. In 
the centre the line of the cut 
is on a higher level through 
the base of the Rostra, along 
the entire length of the cen- 
tral block of the cornice 
below. Why is this so? The 
most plausible explanation 
seems to be that this was 
done in order to allow of 
more width for this cornice 
block which otherwise would 
have been so slender as to be 
easily broken in the centre. 
This explanation carries with 
it the assumption that this 
cornice block was _ inserted 
after the carving of the frieze, 
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and if this block, then the rest of the cornice and the spandrel 
sculptures. In support of this is the evident fact that the 
surface of the Rostra is carefully finished except only the 
part of it represented on this cornice block, where the surface 
is quite rough and done at a different and later time. The 
Same crudeness appears in the handling of the upper part 
of the other two cornice blocks on which the figures of the 
frieze stand. The feet of the figures, below the break, 
are not the original feet; that is so clear as not to require 
argument. Nota single foot is carefully finished, in the style 
of the rest of the figure. In some cases, especially on the 
extreme right, there is not even an attempt made to fashion 
any feet below the break. In fact the fracture in some cases 
is so far above the base of the ankle that to carve new feet 
would have meant attaching them almost to the base of the 
calf of the leg. About 15 per cent of the lower leg was cut away. 
In so far as the frieze itself is concerned, and its connection 
with the cornice, the balance of evidence is in favor of its 
carving im sttu and its mutilation when the spandrel decoration 
was added. This question will be more fully studied in con- 
nection with the spandrels. 

The head of the emperor, who stands in the centre, was 
hammered off, and both background and neck hollowed out to 
receive a second head, now lost, if we assume that it was ever 
actually put in place. 

Norta Fac. (6) The Imperial Congiarium (Fig. 7). The 
emperor, seated on a throne and surrounded by his court, is 
acclaimed by the populace, while the routine work of handing 
out the gifts is carried on in four offices on either side. The 
break runs across the base in a perfectly straight line. It is 
even more evident here than in the preceding scene that the 
lower part of the figures has been cut away. I had a special 
photograph (Fig. 8) taken with a slight downward tilt in order 
to show that all the figures lost their ankles or even more, and 
that only in a few cases was any attempt made to replace the 
lost feet, even in the crudest way. The injury to the legs in 
some cases included a break higher than necessary. The tech- 
nique is the same as in the previous relief. There is no ex- 
pression; the attempt at action is like the attitudinizing of 
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Figure 7.— Arcu OF ConsTANnTINE; Nortu Face; ImperrALy ConcGiaRIuM. 


puppets in a punch and Judy 
show. The treatment. of hair 
and eyes differs entirely from 
that of the south face. The art 
is far poorer; one would be 
tempted, stylistically, to call it 
post-Constantinian. 

The head of the emperor has 
disappeared. As in the previous 
relief there have been two suc- 
cessive heads, the head last lost 
having been set in the cavities 
of neck and: background which 
had been hammered out to a 
considerable depth. 

The same relation to the span- 
drels and cornice obtains here as 
in the previous case. 

Just a word about an insignifi- 
cant part of the frieze, which 
seems always to have been passed 
over without remark, though it 
has an interesting bearing on 
the whole question: I mean the 
returns of the triumphal proces- 
sion around the four corners of 
the main faces up to the pilasters. 
There is but httle room, only for 
a horseman, a horseman and a 
footman, or a couple of foot 
soldiers; yet these short reliefs 
may help toward certain con- 
clusions. They are cut in the 
same marble blocks as the begin- 
ning and end figures of the main 
line of triumphal procession, so 
they favor the theory that the 
processional scenes were carved 
in situ. Their base line is on the 
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same level as that of the big frieze of the north and south 
faces, but their upper line is on a considerably higher level, 
which, if continued along these faces, would have intersected 
the base of the medallion frames. 

There is another suggestion. Had the designer of the arch 
planned to carve a frieze at this point when the arch was built, 
he would certainly have made the two courses in which it was 
to be carved of exactly the same height, so that the figures 
would correspond in size at all points. As we see, this was not 
done. The top of the second course over the minor arcades is 





Figure 8.— DETAIL OF FIGURE 7. 


on a lower level than that of the corresponding course beyond 
the framing pilasters near the corners, so that any one running 
his eye along the main face, can see at a glance that the cavalry 
and infantry in the returns at the corners, and belonging to the 
Triumph, reach a higher level. This is another argument 
against the theory that the frieze was cut when the arch was 
built, to supplement the projection argument, and favors the 
pre-Constantinian date for the structure. 

If one takes the trouble to analyze the grouping of the three 
decorative elements above each minor arcade, —spandrels, 
frieze, and medallions, — what is the impression one receives ? 
Is it not that the designer was hampered and cramped in some 
way? If he could have set the medallions at any point in the 
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structure, why did he set them so low that he was obliged to 
flatten the circle of their base most ungracefully in order to 
make room for the frieze? And if he was free to set the 
frieze where he chose, why did he crowd it down on the arch- 
way so closely as not to give himself the room to run the 
cornice on an even line back of the keystone? ‘The arch of 
Severus shows the normal distance between archivolts and 
cornice. Once it is admitted that the medallions had been in 
place long before the carving of the frieze and spandrels, the 
puzzle explains itself. 

What seem to be the results of this study of the six sections 
of frieze ? | 

In five sections the emperor is present. In each case his 
head is mutilated; in one of these cases it was made unrecog- 
nizable and in the other four another imperial head was substi- 
tuted. As the only remaining section is part of the triumphal 
procession and is in the same style, it cannot be separated from 
the rest. Therefore, whatever this mutilation of the emperor 
entails is entailed for all six sections. 

What is this consequence? Unless we suppose the arch to 
have been mutilated in favor of some emperor subsequent to 
Constantine, which seems unlikely,! the consequence is the 
following dilemma. KHither the entire frieze was brought from 
other monuments, dedicated to other emperors, whose heads 


1 Did Constantius mutilate his father’s arch ? 

For the sake of argument, and in order to exhaust every possible hypothesis, 
I would offer the suggestion, merely as a suggestion to be taken into considera- 
tion, that when the Emperor Constantius entered Rome in triumph in April, 
357, he may have been guilty of mutilating his father’s arch, and in some cases 
have substituted his own portrait for that of his father. Ammianus Marcel- 
linus describes quite cynically this absurd travesty of the older triumphs, and 
possibly the emperor distributed a Congiarium and assembled the people in 
the Forum for a remission of taxes, after having entered in triumphal proces- 
sion with imaginary captives and counterfeit booty. If it should be admitted 
that in order to commemorate this event certain scenes on the arch were made 
to apply to Constantius, then it would still be possible to connect Constantine 
with the ‘‘Siege of Verona’’ and the ‘‘ Battle of the Milvian bridge ’’ because 
the mutilated emperor in these scenes might then be Constantine. 

Constantius remained only a month in Rome, however, leaving in May, and 
in view of his absolute indifference to the city both before and after this visit, 
and his unpopularity there, it seems hardly worth while to consider this sugges- 
tion at all seriously. 
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were removed or mutilated so as to use Constantine’s head in 
their place; or else the frieze was carved in situ and the same 
process was employed. 

The examination has shown that of these two alternatives 
the latter should be adopted because of proofs given in more 
than one relief that transportation of the finished reliefs with- 
out fracturing details that are still intact would have been 
impossible, and these proofs are supported by the improbability 
of securing from the spoils of other monuments appropriate 
scenes that would exactly fit the length of the places to be 
decorated, as well as by other minor arguments that need not 
be repeated. 

If the entire frieze, then, was carved in situ, it was carved 
in pre-Constantinian times, as is proved by the mutilation and 
substitution of the imperial heads. Was it all carved at the 
same time? Were the original imperial heads all of the same 
predecessor of Constantine? We have found that a well- 
defined difference in style and technique separates the frieze 
into two groups. In one group are the battle-scenes on the 
south face, the two short ends, and the returns around the 
ends with the triumphal procession. In the second group are 
the Rostra and Congiarium scenes on the north face. The 
two groups, having been carved at quite different times, pre- 
sumably refer to two different emperors, both of whose por- 
traits were destroyed to be replaced by heads of Constantine. 

It would be idle to speculate at present as to the identity of 
these two predecessors of Constantine, except that on stylistic 
grounds they can hardly antedate the middle of the third cen- 
tury. ‘The important and fundamental fact is that the frieze, 
if these premises are correct, proves the existence of the arch 


before Constantine. 
A. L. FROTHINGHAM. 
PRINCETON, September, 1918. 
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CORRIGENDA AND ADDENDA TO INSCRIPTIONS 
FROM THE CYRENAICA 


(A.J.A. XVII, 1913, pp. 157-200) 


Pp. 161, 162. Instead of “@é is probably a mistake for 
dein,” read “ Oén is for Gein, ee being weakened to e; cf. Schwyzer- 
Meisterhans, Gram. d. att. Ins., p. 44, 15.” 

P.161. When I wrote that 7AexaTn is a mistake for 7XaKaTN, 
I meant to say that the latter is the regular form. It is a case 
of phonetic weakening from a to «€ after A, or of vowel dissimila- 
tion, as I have said, p. 171. The same form occurs in Dieterich, 
Untersuchungen, p. 9 (cf. Mayser, op ert. p. 58, 1). 

P. 162, No. 11,1. 10. ts is perhaps not used for Tod, but 
rather, as Professor Schwyzer writes me, may be correct, and 
contrasted with mec.os in the next line. éxedyns, then, would 
be an awkward repetition of THs peév. 

P. 166, No. 28. Nevooés is not a new name, but the same 
as Neoools (cf. Neotrés in Pape, s.v., and veooaas ). 

P. 168, 1. 6. Mupteccos is the correct Cyrenaic form, the 
appearing in this word also in Ap. Rhod. II, 505. For Mup- 
tovoa read Mupt@ooa, and to references to Malten, Kyrene, 
pp. 205 ff., add pp. 56 ff. 3 

P. 170, No. 35, 1. 6. Read éra@v for érmv, and in ll. 9, 10 
Professor Freiherr Hiller von Gaertringen has suggested to 
me that we read AvcOov (= rolofiov) for dvcHov. The use 
of uv for os occurs on p. 196, and is very common (cf. refs. 
there). But A certainly occurs on the stone. It is, however, 
probably a mistake for A, since AotcoGiov makes better sense. 
A stonecutter who could write vaiées yevouay for taidas éye- 
vaunv could easily carve A for A. 

P. 171. Perhaps zratées is not a mistake for waidas, but the 
well-known use of the nominative for the accusative; and 
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dvaGov, if correct, may be the regular Doric form (cf. @vos, 
Oiacos, etc. ). 

P. 177, No. 45, for such names as Antonianuy, cf. Thieling, 
Der Hellenismus in Kleinafrika, pp. (9°f., p. 146. 

P. 178, No. 48. Read KupSacias for KupBSacuds, as in text 
above. 

P. 179, No. 50. Read ’Apiororérens. 

P. 185. Professor Joseph Keil kindly writes that I should 
have transliterated No. 77. ‘It reads: 


o]dx nunlv Kal é |yev(d)uny 
ojix [et ]ut cali o]é pers por 
xaip jere [ 7 Jap(o)dtrat 

Ci. CLG. 6265, 6745, etc. The thought often occurs in 
Latin, non fui, non sum, non curo. 

P. 189, No. 104, ll. 1, 2. Hiller von Gaertringen points 
out that I should have restored Oeowayodvtwy (a word which 
Theophanes uses of the iconoclastic emperors of Byzantium ) 
rather than OeoceBovytwv. In 1. 8 read eEariwov for éEarinror, 
and yevea for yeved. For Jews in Africa, cf. Bouchier, Life 
and Letters in Roman Africa, pp. 92 ff. 

P. 197. To references for ovdels &Odvatos add Littmann, 
Magie, Stuart, Gr. and Lat. Ins. in Syria (Exp. 1904-05, Diy. 
IIT), A, 2, 1910, Nos.-29, 32, 104; A, 8, 1913, Nos. 281, 282, 
374; and Revue Epigraphique, Peloton ps Lod. 


DaAvip M. Roprnson. 
Jouns Hopkins UNIVERSITY. 
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at Athens 


A NEW INSCRIPTION FROM THE ACROPOLIS AT 
ATHENS! 





THIS inscription is recorded on a block of .Pentelic marble. 
At the top stood originally a group in low relief which prob- 
ably represented the goddess Athena crowning Nicon of Abydus 
in whose honor the decree was passed. Almost the entire upper 
part of this relief is broken away, but enough remains to indi- 
cate that the workmanship was of no mean order. On the 
right the feet of Nicon, turned towards Athena, and in the 
centre one foot and traces of the drapery of the goddess still 
remain. On the extreme left behind the goddess the space was 
probably filled by her shield. In its present condition the 
stone is 0.41 m. high, 0.865 m. wide at the bottom, tapering to 
0.3855 m. wide at the top, and 0.08 m. thick. The letters are 
carefully cut, 0.007 m. high, spaced 0.014 m. apart and ar- 
ranged ototynodv. Each line has twenty-six letters except line 
9, which has only twenty-five. The stone was found on the 
Acropols in a mediaeval wall, northeast of the Propylaea 
(wall marked 5 in plate 1, Cavvadias und Kawerau, Die Aus- 
grabung der Akropolis). 

A photograph (Fig. 1), the text printed in capitals, and the 
text with restorations are given here in succession. 


1] wish to express my great obligations to Mr. B. H. Hill, Director of the 
American School of Classical Studies at Athens. This inscription is now 
published in 7.4. II, i?. as number 493. J.G. II, 194 is correctly published in 
the new edition and may be found under number 398. I regret that Kirchner’s 
new edition of the /.G. II and III came into my possession too late to allow 
me to make my references to inscriptions in accord with the new numbering 
throughout this article. 
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TEXT WITH RESTORATIONS 


[oc]ol¢) 
3 \ / » > \ a 
Ext Aeworparov apyxovros €mt TH- 
s Aiavridos dwoexarns mpuTave- 
tas 9 Atodavtos Atovyvcodapov 
Pyyovaos €ypapparevev * ZKtpo- 
5 La ad 5 / ¢€ id Vs 
popimvos OEKATEL VOTEPA TPLT- 
EL Kal €iKOOTEL THS TpUTaveEtas * 
> ee i“ la / ° 
exkAnola Kupia’ TOV Tpoedpwy er- 
edngpilev Aci Bpotos “ApKeoid- 
ov Ilatavueds Kat ovprpodedpor. 
» an / ‘ / 
10 ddogev to Onuw' KaddAtas Avowp- 
axov “Eppetos eizrev* éreidn Nikw- 
v “ABvédnves €k Tavtos TOU xpovov 
4 o xX 5 eXer a bn ak o- 
evvovs wv duateAc TO Ow T 
u A@Onvaiwv Kal Tovs adikvoupev- 
15 ovs “AOnvaiwy cis “ABvdov idia r- 
e ev movov diaterXe? Kal Snpocia- 
2 > \ bd , ¢ 
L mpattov ayabov o Te dvvatat b7- 
VX a / \ > \ lal / 
ép THS TONEWS Kal EL TOV 7ToAELO- 
uv TOU MpoTEepov TOV EK THS vavpuax- 
20 tas moAAovs TOY TodITOV GvVOLE- 
cwicev Kat eodia dovs améeoTet- 
Nev eis THY moAW* OedoyOar To 4- 
l 
nuw emoaverar pev Nixwv[a Nixo-(?) | 
otpatov “ABvdnvev ap[erns evexa | 
25 kal evvoias THs «ils Tov Sypov To- | 
v “A@nvatwv [Kat orepavdcar adbro- | 
v xpvow|? orepave Kata TO(v) vomov | 
omws lv amavres elddou OTe 6 Sn- | 
[pos 6 “AOnvaiwy azrodibwow xapt- 


30 tas agias TOv evepyeTnuatwv KTA. | 
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L. 1. Leostratus was archon in 3803/2 B.c. Ofthis year there 
are several decrees preserved, and one of these, Z. G. II, 262, 
was passed on the same day as this. There is, however, a 
marked difference in workmanship in the two stones. The 
other is cut on Hymettus marble in letters of very inferior 
style. The strokes are irregular and carelessly joined, and it 
is clear that the official who gave out the contract for these in- 
scriptions did not employ the same stonecutter for both stones. 

L. 8. The father of the secretary, Dionysodorus of Phegae, 
is well known as a prominent citizen of Athens. In an inven- 
tory of the treasures of Hera at Samos he is cupsrpcedpos for 
the year 346/5 (Michel, Recueil d’ Inscriptions Greeques, No. 832) 
and he is recorded in a lst of diactetat at Athens in 325 B.c. 
Ci. G. II, 948, Col. 1, line 21). It is to be noted that the tribe 
of the secretary for 303 2 B.c. is Erechtheis and not Demetrias, 
as we should have expected if the official order were followed. 
The probable explanation is found in the political disturbances 
of this period. In 304 B.c. Demetrius, at the command of 
his father, abandoned the siege of Rhodes to come to the rescue 
of Athens, which was hard pressed by Cassander. It was doubt- 
less to commemorate his victorious entry that the secretary- 
ship in 8304/3 was given to the tribe Antigonis. But when the 
elections were held in the following year, Demetrius was absent 
in the Peloponnese, and for a time the democratic party under 
Demochares gained control of affairs at home. They so 
managed the elections that the tribe Demetrias, next in the 
official order, was passed over, and the secretaryship given to 
the following tribe, Erechtheis. But the oligarchical party 
was soon reinstated by the return of Demetrius, and Demochares 
was driven into exile. The new government, however, did not 
see fit to change the elections, and the secretaryship was allowed 
to remain in the hands of Diophantus. (Ferguson, The Priests 
of Asclepius, pp. 3 and 141 ff.) 

L. 8. From this inscription we are able to restore the 
father’s name and deme of the proedros in J. G. II, 262. An 
Arcesilas of Paiania is recorded in a catalogue of epimeletat 
about the end of the third century (ZG. II, 952, 1. 23), and he 
is probably a descendant of this Arcesilas. | 

L. 10. Callias, son of Lysimachus of Hermeius, is already 
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known from J. G. II, 5, 314 ¢, where he is recorded as the mover 
of a decree relating to the performance of the sacred rites in 
honor of Aphrodite Pandemus (cf. B.C.H. XXVIL, p. 50). 

L. 11. Nicon of Abydus is not otherwise known. He was 
probably a proxenus of Athens. The hatred of these two 
states in the early part of the century was such as to become 
proverbial (Dem. XXIII, 206, ’A Buédnvods pucabnvaroTtatous ). 
When this decree was passed, however, they were both under 
the control of Demetrius. What their relations were when 
the sea fight took place is uncertain. Abydus may have joined 
Athens in the struggle for liberty which followed the death of 
Alexander. If so, her efforts were fruitless, and she remained 
in the possession of his generals until the close of the century. 

L. 18. The “later war” implied in the phrase T POTEpOs 
modenos must be the recent tetpaeTHs médewos referred to by 
Ps. Plutarch (Lives of the Ten Orators, p. 1037 (Didot); 
Miller, Frag. Mist. Gr. U1, 445 ff.) who quotes a decree in re- 
gard to the conferring of honors upon Demochares of Leuconoe 
as follows: "Apyov Iv@dpatos, Adyns Anuoydpous Aevxovoeds 
aitet Owpeav THY BovrAnv Kal Tov Shuov Tov ’AOnvatov Anpoydpe 
Aayntos Aevxovoel eixova yak év ayopa . . . evepyetnKdte Tov 
Ojmov Tade: mpecBevovte Kal ypadhovte Kal TrodTEvoMere, oiKodo- 
pny TeXYav Kal Tapackevyny Srrov Kal Berov Kal unyavnudtor 
Kal oXUp@oapevp THY Tod él TOD TeTpaeTOUS ToreuoU Kal 
elpnvnY Kal avoyas Kal cvppaxlay Toncapev Tpos TOs BotwTods. 
av? av é&érecev UO THY KaTaAVCAaYT@Y TOV Ojuov. This “four 
years war”! has been dated by Schubert ( Hermes, X, pp. 111 ff.) 
in 807-304 B.c. It was carried on by Athens against Cassander 
after the admission of Demetrius Poliorcetes within the city in 
8307/6, and continued during the absence of the latter in 
Rhodes, apparently with little or no help from him, until he 
returned in 304. B.c. and compelled Cassander to raise the 
siege. This ended the war so far as Athens was concerned, 
and as our inscription is dated shortly after its close we must 
place the mpérepos mréXeuos before 807 B.c. Moreover, we know 
that in 311 B.c. peace was concluded between the warring 


1Cf. Beloch, Gr. Gesch. III, 2, pp. 374 ff.; Niese, Griechische und Makedo- 
nische Staaten, I, p. 383; Ferguson, Alio, V, p. 174; Hellenistic Athens, 
pp. 112 ff. 
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generals Cassander, Ptolemy, Lysimachus, and Antigonus, by 
which the kingdom of Alexander was divided amongst them 
and freedom proclaimed to all the Greek states (Diodorus, XIX, 
105). The latter part of the agreement was never carried 
out, but there was no violation of the truce, except for an 
occasional outbreak, until the seizure of Athens by Antigonus 
and Demetrius in 3807 B.c. In this interval Athens could not 
be said to be at war, and accordingly we must refer the mporte- 
pos m7oXewos to some period between the death of Alexander in 
323 B.c. and the peace of 311 B.c. One other reference to 
the mpétepos moAeuos is found in LG. II, 418 (dated ea. 3021 
by Wilhelm, Gétt. Gelehrt. Anz. 1903, p. 793). In this decree 
Euxenides of Phaselis, » metic at Athens, is praised because he 
furnished twelve marines év T@ TrodAdug TO TpdTepoy at his own 
expense, and voluntarily. 

Two decrees passed in the year 5302/1 B.c. describe naval 
engagements in the ‘EXAnuwKos médXenos which are to be referred 
to the so-called “ Lamian war” (J. G@. II, 270 (802/1), H, 271. 
Cf. also ZG. II, 5, 231 b (818/7), II, 5, 270; Dittenberger, 
SIG. 1, 163; Wilhelm, Beztrdge zur griechischen Inschriften- 
kunde, p. 59; Plut. Phocion, 23). In this Hellenic war Dio- 
dorus (XVIII, 15) informs us that there were at least two 
engagements by sea, but gives no indication as to locality ex- 
cept in a statement which is either hopelessly corrupt in the 
manuscript or inexplicable with our present geographical knowl- 
edge. He writes as follows: odtos 6€ (Clitus) vavaynoas pos 
"Hetimva? tov ’AOnvatwv vavapyor éviknoe Svat vavpaxias, Kal 
guyvas TOV ToAEuloy vewv SiepHerpe Trept TAS Kadovpevas ° Kywva- 
das vncous. The situation of these Echinadae Islands is un- 
known. Certainly they are not those near the coast of Acar- 
nania,® for it is highly improbable that the Athenians retreated 
thither after any of their defeats, and that the Athenian and 
Macedonian fleets should meet there in a contest for the su- 
premacy of the seas is manifestly impossible. (On this passage 


1 More likely earlier than 502, for in that year the Greeks called the struggle 
for independence the Hellenic war (J.G@. II, 270, 271; cf. II, 5, 231 b, line 44). 

2 The text of Diodorus should be emended here and we should read Everiwva. 
Cf. 1G. 11, 270; 

3 Strabo, X, Ch. 458. 
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ef. Niese, Griechische und Makedonische Staaten, I, p. 207, 
Beloch, Gr. Gesch. ITI, 1, p. 76. The former believes that the 
Echinadae Islands should be placed in the Malic Gulf near the 
town of Echinus, while the latter attempts no explanation, be- 
lieving the passage to be hopelessly corrupt.1) It is certain 
that one of these two battles was fought near Amorgus (Jacoby, 
Marmor Parium, p. 21, ll. 9-10; Plutarch, Demet. IDE ip 
Beloch, op. ett. IIT, 1, pp. 75-76), and this was undoubtedly the 
decisive engagement, since the Parian marble chronicles it 
alone. 

The naval battle mentioned in the new inscription was evi- 
dently fought in the Hellespont, probably in the vicinity of 
Abydus. The Athenians were completely defeated and with- 
drew without attempting the rescue of their shipwrecked com- 
rades. There is no record of such a battle in the annals of 
Athenian history, but if we identify the mpdrepos wdXeuos with 
the “EnAnuiKds mdérAenwos, we may assume that the naval en- 
gagement in the Hellespont is the first of the two recorded 
by Diodorus. There is another alternative. The Athenians 
may have been allies of Polyperchon in the naval battle near 
Chalcedon in 318 B.c., where his admiral Clitus was totally 
defeated (Diod. XVIII, 72; Polyaenus, IV, 6, 8). The 
chief difficulty with this lies in the fact that the battle was far 
distant from Abydus, and we have no evidence that Athenians 
took part as allies of Polyperchon. The evidence of LG. ie 
413 is also against this theory ; for this decree was undoubt- 
edly passed ea. 3803/2 B.c., when Demetrius Poliorcetes was 
still in control at Athens. Any one who had rendered aid to 
Polyperchon—a bitter enemy of Demetrius—could not be 
given a public vote of thanks at this time. We must therefore 
identify the mpdrepos méXeuwos with the Hellenic or Lamian war 
which was undertaken by Athens after the death of Alexander 
for the freedom of Greece. That this identification is correct 
is conclusively proved by ZG. II, 194, of. which lines 8 ff. are 
thus restored by the editors of the Corpus: 


3. [dare ]ArAe? xpyomols dv Kal Korver 





4. Kot idjia rots adu[ xvovpévors 


1 Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, p. 18, note 1. 
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— — — —lJal[s] eis tiv “Aoi[av Kat tots orp- 


arev jouévots “AOnva[ twv — — — — — — xa- 


Tek aA 


L paxyn|s tas év “EAAy[ orovta yevop- 
evns mloXAovs 8:[ €]o[ woe Kai AvTPwWO- 


/ pans \ ” ae 
devo |s amreoretAe| v KQL QLTLOS eyev- 


10. ero tT lov cwOnvar KTA. 


The editors explain line 7 as a reference to the battle be- 
tween the Greeks and the Persians at the Granicus in 334 B.C. 
But the Granicus is not the Hellespont, nor sufficiently near it 
to be called by that name. Moreover, in this battle there could 
be no possible occasion to ransom Athenian citizens who were 
fighting on the side of Alexander. This restoration and expla- 
nation must be rejected and the following is offered in its place : 


3. [dure Ae ypnomo[s dy Kat Kowed 

4. Kat id|ia rots adu| xkvovpeévors *AO- 

5. yvaiw |v eis tHv Acilav Kal Tots orp- 
6. arevljouevors “AOnval iwv* trys de vav- 
7. paxials ths ev “EXAn|ordvtw yevop- 
évns 7 loAXods bu[ €]o[ wrcev Kal éfod- 
ia dov|s dréoreAe| vy Kai aitios éy- 


10. evero t]ov awOnvat Krdr. 


From this itis seen that the phrase [THs 6€ vavuayitas | exactly 
fills the gap in hnes 6-7. In line 5 the sixth letter is certainly 
Nu, and the traces of the fifth letter show that it is not the 
slanting bar of an Alpha but of a carelessly cut Omega. In 
line 8 the zota adscriptum must be written, as is shown by 
the reading in line 21 of the new inscription, and moreover no 
example of its omission in the aorist active of o@f@ is known in 
Attic inscriptions (Meisterhans, Grammatik der Attischen In- 
sehriften, p. 181). 

The date of J. G. II, 194 can be determined because of a 
striking resemblance in the forms of the letters to Z. @. II, 229, 
especially in O, O, and Q, which have certain peculiar irregu- 
larities common to both. The length of the line, spacing and 
size of letters are the same in each. Because of the mention of 
the avaypadevs in the latter it is to be dated in 322-319 B.c., 
and the engagement in the Hellespont must be assigned to the 
Hellenic war. There can be no doubt that the sea battle 
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recorded in J.G. IT, 194 is identical with that in which Nicon 
of Abydus rendered timely aid. The mpédrepos méXeyos is thus 
placed before 319 B.c., and the last doubt of its identity with 
the ‘EAAnYuKOs TodEmos is removed.! 

The new inscription gives us a valuable clew to the strategy 
of the Hellenic war. ‘There is now no doubt that the first of 
the two naval battles recorded by Diodorus was fought in the 
Hellespont with disastrous results to the Athenian fleet. The 
exact date cannot be determined, but apparently it was after 
the fighting at Lamia (cf. Jacoby, Marmor Parium, p. 21, ll. 
9-10) and before the battle off Amorgus, which happened in 
the archonship of Cephisodorus (3823/2). In the struggle for 
independence the most important consideration for Athens was 
the command of the sea. ‘Then she could easily prevent the re- 
turn of Macedonian troops to the aid of the small force left in 
Macedon by Alexander. No less important was the control of 
the grain route through the Hellespont, for Athens was at all 
times dependent for her grain supplies on this route from the 
Black Sea. At the beginning of this war, the Athenians appar- 
ently failed to realize the value of the supremacy of the sea at 
first, but gave all their attention to the land force, and this 
strategic error was probably the occasion for Diodorus’ remark 
that they failed to act with sufficient foresight in the war 
(XVIII, 10). First of all Leosthenes was sent northward 
with a considerable force. The Macedonian troops under 
Antipater were met south of Lamia and defeated. They 
took refuge in the strong fortifications of Lamia, where 
Leosthenes was killed in one of the repeated attempts of 
the Athenians to storm the walls (Diod. XVIII, 13). Even 
after the first success on land, there is no record of any 
attempt to close the way for troops from Asia, for Leonnatus 
crossed over with a considerable force and, taking over some 
troops still remaining in Macedon, advanced to the relief of 
Lamia. The Greek army, which now consisted largely of 
Athenians and Thessalian cavalry, met him before he could 

1 This was called the ‘‘ Hellenic’? war until the régime of Demetrius of Phale- 
rum. During his rule no mention is made of the war by any name in the inscrip- 
tions. It was known as the ‘‘ Former”? war in 3803/2, but after the departure of 


Demetrius Poliorcetes, the Athenians resumed the old designation. Cf. 1.4. 
1157251 b (9318/7), II, 270, 271, Il, 5, 270, 11, 413. 
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unite with Antipater, and inflicted a severe defeat. Leonnatus 
himself was killed. On the following day Antipater marched 
out from Lamia, and taking over the command of the defeated 
army withdrew by routes inaccessible to cavalry, thus making 
good his escape (Diod. XVIII, 14). Apparently, if we can 
trust the account of Diodorus (XVIII, 15), it was only at this 
time that the Athenians realized the necessity of gaining com- 
mand of the sea and preventing the passage of more troops 
from the Asiatic side. They equipped a fleet of 170 vessels 
which they sent to the Hellespont under the command of Eve- 
tion. Here they were met by the Macedonian fleet of 240 
ships under Clitus, and joined battle in the Hellespont near 
Abydus, where it is probable that the Macedonian fleet had 
made their headquarters. We learn from the new inscription 
that the Athenians were so completely defeated that they fled 
without attempting to rescue the shipwrecked. This kindly 
service was performed in part by Nicon, who was probably an 
Athenian prowenus, and by some citizen of an unknown Asiatic 
city (1G. II, 194), possibly also of Abydus.1 The Athenian 
fleet then retired to the Peiraeus, as we infer from J. G. II, 270 
which reads as follows: kal él rov ‘EAXXnMuKOD ToXELOV Els TAS 
vats [Tas] mer’ Eve[ ti |wvos éxrdevoacas eis Te THY TpaTN| V e&ErT |- 
acly KaNaS Kat PlAOTLMwS TUVETTEMEAHONG| av bras] av éxTrEVTw- 
ow, Kat wadwv [a|7ro THS vavway| tas Kata] TAEVTATOY TOV VewV 
«Tr. Here the damaged ships were repaired and reinforcements 
probably added. They were sent out a second time and met 
the enemy off Amorgus, where they suffered the final and crush- 
ing defeat which practically ended the naval history of Athens, 
for after this date the Athenians made no further attempt to gain 
the supremacy of the seas. It is now possible to make another 
conjecture as to the location of the Echinadae Islands. There 
is no such group of islands near Abydus, but there is a group 
of tiny islands lying between Amorgus and Naxos which might 
very well be known by this name, and in their vicinity the 
second naval battle was probably fought.? 
The importance of the sea fight in the Hellespont cannot be 
1 It is possible that 7G. II, 5, 273d and 512 ¢ in honor of citizens of Abydus 


refer to services in connection with this battle. 
2 Cf. Ferguson, Hellenistic Athens, pp. 16 ff. 
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overestimated. It was late in the war — probably after Leon- 
natus had already crossed into Europe with his troops — that 
the Athenians realized the necessity of closing this important 
means of communication with the Asiatic forces which could 
so readily be drawn upon to reinforce the garrisons at home. 
If they had succeeded in closing the Hellespont for the passage 
of future reinforcements, the history of the Hellenic war might 
have been far different. As it was, the death of their best 
general, Leosthenes, at Lamia, and their overwhelming defeat 
at sea proved the turning point of the Athenian fortunes. In 
a very short time Antipater was able to add to his own army, 
for Craterus now crossed over from Asia with 10,000 infantry, 
1,000 Persian bowmen, and 1,500 cavalry. In the battle which 
followed, the Greeks were defeated, and all but the Athenians 
and Aetolians sent heralds asking for peace. This was granted 
them, and then Antipater proceeded immediately against the 
Athenians, who were now without allies and in narrow straits. 
~Demades with Phocion and others were sent out as ambassa- 
dors. Peace was concluded on condition that the Athenians 
should submit themselves to Antipater. These terms were 
accepted, and the Greek struggle for independence was over 
(Diod. XVIII, 16-18). 

The long delay of fully twenty years before the Athenian 
state recognized the services of Nicon is largely due to the 
politics of the period. Apparently the matter had not been 
brought up in the interval between the battle in 322 B.c. and 
the date of the beginning of Macedonian control, in 319. 
After this time it was of course impossible for the state to 
honor publicly the man who had rendered services to those 
who had fought against their present rulers. The first oppor- 
tunity came in 307 B.c., with the advent of Demetrius Polior- 
cetes, but the “ Four Years’ War” which followed immediately 
prevented any action until Athens was once more at peace and 
under democratic government, in 303/2 B.c. Then the Athe- 
nians recalled their longstanding obligations to Nicon, and 
paid them. | 

L. 21. This, with the example restored in J. G. II, 194, is 
the only example of the aorist of o@f@ or its compounds in in- 
scriptions of the fourth century. It is worthy of note that 
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tota adscriptum is found in the aorist as well as the present 
tense (cf. Meisterhans, op. cit. p. 181, 3). 

L. 23. The name of Nicon’s father is restored with much 
hesitation, as there is considerable doubt whether the mark on 
the stone is the trace of a Nu, or only a simple fracture in the 
surface of the stone. If Nicostratus be restored, we have an 
analogy in the case of Athenian families which show a decided 
tendency to retain variant forms of the same name from gener- 
ation to generation, as Nicias, Niceratus, Nicon or Nicogenes 
(cf. Kirchner, Prosopographia Attica, s.v.). 

L. 27. If the stoechedon arrangement is preserved, we must 
restore a7ro- dpayuov in this line, as the phrase cata Tov vopov 
has one letter too many. In an inscription so carefully cut as 
this we should not expect to find an extra letter crowded in. 
Yet there is no certain example of the phrase azro- dpayper in 
connection with crowns after 306/5 B.c. (Schmitthenner, De 
coronarum apud Athenienses honoribus, p. 19). Nor is there 
any proof that the formula cata tov vewoy was used earlier than 
the archonship of Leostratus. Perhaps the earliest example of 
this phrase is found in an inscription published by Tod 
(B.S.A. IX, 1902-1908, pp. 154 ff.), belonging to the latter 
part of the archonship of Pherecles (3804/3), or early in 303/2. 
I. G. II, 263, which was passed eight days after the decree in 
honor of Nicon, also has cata tov vowov. We can hardly as- 
sume that the new law was in force in the early part of the 
archonship of Leostratus, repealed and reénacted in the same 
year. J.G. II, 263 and the new decree are both in honor of 
foreigners, but Nicon’s services were rendered to the state 
twenty years before, while the old law was still in force. This 
might justify the use of the old formula, azo - dpayuér, in this 
inscription, but in view of the fact that the law regulating the 
value of the crown was already passed and adopted, it is very 
unlikely that any exception was made in the case of Nicon’s 
crown. If we study the use of the various formulae in the 
Attic inscriptions we find that changes are made only as a 
result of new laws, and generally following some shift of polit- 
ical parties. This excuse cannot be pleaded here. It is 
undoubtedly best to assume that the stone cutter wrote KATA 
TONOMON. By a common lipography which is found even in 
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some of the most carefully carved stones, the final letter of the 
article was often omitted before a word beginning with the 
same letter. 

The legislation enacted between 306/5 and 303/2 B.c., by 
which the formula regarding crowns was changed from the 
phrase azo - dpayuav to cata Tov vdwov, must have dealt with the 
values of the crowns. ‘This is proved by the contemporary 
formulae in connection with crowns of olive wreaths, where no 
use 1s made of the phrase cata tov vopor (cf. I. G. IT, 256b 
(add. ), II, 5, 270, II, 291, which should probably read Oadrrod 
orepavy instead of ypuo@ otepavw). The value fixed by this 
legislation is unknown, but as it seems to have been enacted at 
some point between 306 and 3038, when the Athenian treasury 
was much depleted, it was probably as low as could be con- 
sistent with the dignity of the gift. 

This inscription is of value in that we gain from it for the 
first time a record of a sea fight in the Hellespont. We are 
able to ascribe this battle with certainty to the contest between 
the Athenians and the Macedonians in the Greek struggle for 
independence which followed the death of Alexander. The 
object of Athens in attempting to gain control of the Helles- 
pont was twofold: to prevent the passage of Macedonian 
troops from Asia to Europe, and to attempt to regain her posi- 
tion as mistress of the seas. Students of the strategics of this 
war have always contended that Athens made a great mistake 
in not perceiving the importance of the command of the Helles- 
pont, and in failing to contest the crossing of Alexander's vet- 
erans to Kurope. We now know that she attempted to do so, 
but her failure to realize the importance of this move earlier 
in the war and the subsequent defeat of her forces at the hands 
of Clitus off Abydus decided the fate of the struggle. With 
this and the following battle near Amorgus the history of 


Athens as a sea power is closed. 
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GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Conventions in Primitive Art.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 1-19 
(4 figs.), W. Deonna points out that the primitive artist, like the child, 
often ignores the position of the figure which he is drawing and represents 
parts not visible to the artist. Thus, a figure in profile will have two eyes. 
Again, a figure en face may be drawn with a double profile. Sometimes 
lack of skill in drawing and sometimes other things are responsible for the 
conventions of primitive art. The real motive must be sought in each case. 

Quaternary Art.— In his Répertoire de l’ Art Quaternaire (Paris, 1913, 
Ernest Leroux, xxxviii, 205 pp.; about 1500 figs.; 12 mo.; 5 fr.), SALOMON 
Rernacu furnishes students of the earliest art in Europe with a most valu- 
able collection of the hitherto much scattered material. The introduction 
contains a chronological list of discoveries and publications in the field of 
quaternary art. 

The Epochs of the Ice Age and Prehistoric Archaeology. -— In 
Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, pp. 1-22 (6 figs.), J. BAvER discusses the epochs of 
the Ice Age geologically considered and those of prehistoric archaeological 
phenomena. Penck’s system and that of M. Boule-H. Obermeier are both 
wrong in denying that the Magdalenian epoch was post-glacial. 

Rock-Cuttings in Sicily and Etruria.—In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, 
pp. 23-35 (5 figs.), E. BranpeNBuRG, believing that the Etruscans belong 
to an Armenoid stock from Asia, compares rock-cuttings, evidently made 
for cult purposes in southeastern Sicily (at Cava d’Ispica and Scaliciani) 
with similar ones in Etruria. He thinks it probable that similar cuttings 
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in Petra in South Palestine show Hittite influence reaching even there. 
Dahlmann’s explanation of such table-like rocks as stibadia and triklinia he 
thinks wrong. 

The Neolithic Age in Northern and Western Europe. —In his Stu- 
dier éfver den ingre Stenaldern i Norden och Vdsteurope (Norrkoping, 1912, 
Lithogr. Aktiebologet. 69 pp.; 7 pls.; with résumé in French), N. ABERG 
discusses the neolithic period in northern and western Europe, the forms of 
the implements used, and the spread of the culture from the north. 

Megalithic Monuments.—In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1913, pp. 112-128 
(pl.; fig.), T. E. Peer argues that the megalithic monuments of Asia, 
Northern Africa, and Europe are the work of one race, and that their wide 
extent is to be explained by the migration of that race. 

Archaeological Papers at the International Congress for the His- 
tory of Religions at Leyden.-—In Actes du IV® congres international 
d’ Histoire des religions (Leyden, 1913, E. J. Brill. 172 pp.), the following 
papers are more or less closely concerned with classical archaeology. 
Pp. 183-134, J. Tourarn points out that divinities of many different kinds, 
those of the air, of vegetation, of the sea, as well as chthonian divinities 
and local heroes were worshipped in caves. The use of caves for religious 
purposes goes back to very early times. P. 135, the same scholar calls 
attention to the cult of the Ptolemies in Cyprus as revealed by inscriptions. 
It may have had some influence on the later cult of the Roman emperors. 
Pp. 135-136, L. DeuBNER argues that the ceremony of lustratio among the 
Romans was originally apotropaic, as well as for purposes of purification. 
Pp. 1387-138, W. N. Bares calls attention to three Greek vases in the museum 
of the University of Pennsylvania, upon which there appear to be survivals 
from the Aegean period. On onea youth about to make a sacrifice carries in 
his left hand what appear to be ‘horns of consecration.” On a second vase 
the birth of Athena is represented, while under the throne of Zeus is a 
monster with winged human body and dolphin’s head. The writer argues 
that the painter intended this for an Aegean divinity present at the birth of 
the goddess. On a third vase the birth of Athena is twice represented, but 
here a sphinx and Nike respectively are placed beneath the throne. The 
painter apparently regarded them as present at the scene. Pp. 140-141, 
L. KR. FARNELL points out that hero cults were sometimes due to the influ- 
ence of epic poetry, and argues that such was the cult of Achilles. Pp. 141 
-142, J. B. CarTER argues that the Rex Sacrorum among the Romans was 
originally a real king and that the name rez was retained for fear of Janus. 
As the Rex was connected with Janus, so the Regina was connected with 
Juno; and Janus-Juno antedated Jupiter-Juno. The Pontifex Maximus 
and the Virgo Vestalis Maxima in sacred law stood in the same relation 
to each other as the Rex and Regina did originally. 

Centaurs in Ancient Art. —JIn his Centaurs in Ancient Art Professor 
Pau V.C. Baur has collected more than three hundred illustrations of the 
centaur from the earliest period down to about 480 8B.c. These include two 
from Babylonia, a seal of Early Minoan date from Crete which he believes 
to have been an importation from Babylonia, six examples of geometric 
date, and the rest almost wholly from early Greek and Etruscan art. The 
monuments fall into two main classes, those in which the centaur has the 
legs of a horse, and those in which his forelegs are the legs of a man. Of 
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these, the former seems to be the earlier, though the Greeks knew both 
types from the beginning. A third class, which is not large, has human 
forelegs, but horses’ hoofs in place of feet. [Centaurs in Ancient Art, The 
Archaic Periwwd. By Paut V. C. Baur. Berlin, 1913, Curtius. 140 pp.; 
15 pls.; 38 figs. 4 to. $10.] 

Archaeology in Croatia. — In the Vjesnik of the Croatian Archaeologi- 
cal Society, New Series XII (Agram, 1912), are the following archaeological 
papers: pp. 1-7 (6 figs.), V. HorrrtLer, six new Latin inscriptions from 
Osijek (five tombstones and one milestone), a dedication by the collegae 
lapidari to Valirio Martiali is noteworthy ; pp. 8-12 (fig.), R. SrrowAt, the in- 
scription in the church of St. Lucia at BaSka on the island of Krk; pp. 12-15 
(fig.), J. BARE, the chapel of St. John the Baptist at Duzica; pp. 16-123 
(43 figs.), V. HorFiLLER, arms of Roman soldiers under the early empire, 
second paper treating of body armor, hasta and pilum, and gladius and 
pugio; pp. 124-128, G. Szaso, terra Doubouch; pp. 129-197 (1388 figs.), 
J. BRUNSMID, stone monuments in the Croatian National Museum at Agram ; 
pp. 198-200 (fig.), J. BrunSmip, fragment of a Roman military diploma 
from Mala Mitrovitsa in Servia; pp. 201-259 (67 figs.), G. Szaso, 
report of the Commission for the preservation of artistic and historical 
monuments for the year 1911; pp. 260-286, J. Brunsmip, hoards of coins 
found in Croatia and Slavonia; pp. 313-320 (38 figs.), Roman bronze jugs 
from GuSce. 

A Tomb at Balcik.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1912, Beiblatt, cols. 
101-134 (47 figs.), K. Skorrrt publishes an important, vaulted tomb found 
in 1907 at Baléik, the ancient Dionysopolis, 35 km. north of Varna, Bul- 
garia. Among the objects found in the tomb, or in its vicinity, were three 
gold rings; various objects of a white metal composed of copper, tin and 
lead; twelve bronze vessels besides a bronze lamp, a strigil, a knocker, etc., 
and various objects of iron, glass, terra-cotta, bone and stone. They date 
from the middle of the fourth century B.c. to imperial Roman times, at 
which date the tomb was probably erected. 

A Cypriote Fibula. —In Ann. Arch. Anth., V, 1918, pp. 129-131 (pl.), 
J. L. Myres publishes a Cypriote fibula of the Early Iron Age recently 
acquired by the Ashmolean Museum, Oxford. It is of a type peculiar to 
Cyprus, in which the original loop in the bow has become a solid knob. 

Discoveries in North Arabia.— During the last few years the Do- 
minican fathers, Jaussen and Savignac, have been carrying on a systematic 
exploration of the northern Higaz. The results of their researches appeared 
in Publication de la Socicté des fouilles archéologiques, Paris, 1909. The 
inscriptions published in this volume are discussed by M. LipzBarskr in 
Eph. Sem. Ep. III, 1912, pp. 267-279. 

Ancient History of the Near East. — The ancient history of south- 
eastern Europe, western Asia, and Egypt has received, and is still receiving, 
so much from fresh discoveries that the accepted views of a few years ago 
are no longer tenable. Mr. H. R. Hatt has endeavored to write a history 
of these regions which shall be in accord with modern historical science. 
In such a mass of details as he has introduced, some errors are bound to 
creep in, and in some instances his views do not agree with those of other 
scholars; moreover, details will necessarily need to be modified to take 
account of the latest (and future) discoveries. The book, as it stands, is, 
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however, a scientific treatment of a vast and complicated subject. It is 
divided into twelve chapters: I, Prolegomena; I, The Older Civilization of 
Greece; III, Archaic Egypt; IV, Egypt under the Old and Middle King- 
doms; V, The Early History of Babylonia; VI, The Hyksos Conquest. 
and the First Egyptian Empire; VII, Egypt under the Empire; VIII, The 
Hittite Kingdom and the Second Egyptian Empire; IX, The Kingdoms 
of Syria and Palestine; X, The Assyrian Empire; XI, The Renovation 
of Egypt and Renascence of Greece; XII, Babylon and the Medes and 
Persians. An index is added. The illustrations and maps add to the 
clearness of the presentation. [H. R. Hai, The Ancient History of the 
Near East from the Earliest Times to the Battle of Salamis. London, 1913, 
Methuen & Co. xxiii, 602 pp.; 33 pls.; 14 maps. 8vo. 15sh. net. ] 

A Turkish Etymological Dictionary. — Archaeologists working in 
Asia Minor, or interested in identifying ancient place names in their Turkish 
dress, will find BeprRos Errenpr KERESTEDJIAN’s Dictionnaire etymologique 
de la lanque turque useful. The Turkish word is given in transcription with 
its meaning in French, and kindred words compared, where they exist, in 
various Asiatic and European languages. [Quelques matériaux pour un 
dictionnaire etymologique de la langue turque. Par Brpros Errrenpi KeEr- 
ESTEDJIAN, édité par son neveu Hara, M.R.A.S. London, 1912, Luzac & 
Co. 364, 42 pp. 8vo. £1. 1 net.] 

The Origin of the Indian Script.—In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 541- 
544, W. M. MULLER contests the current view that the old Indian alphabets 
are derived from Aramaic, or some other North Semitic alphabet, and brings 
evidence to show that they can be derived only from the South Arabian 
alphabet. The vowel system shows the influence of the Babylonian cunei- 
form. 

The Tutelary Pair in Gaul and India.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 
341-349 (4 figs.), A. FoucueEr calls attention to the great similarity which 
exists between the pair of gods with cornucopia and other symbols of plenty 
worshipped in Gaul and the pair worshipped in India and represented in 
Gandhara sculpture. 


EGYPT 


Wooden and Ivory Labels of the First Dynasty. —In S. Bibl. Arch. | 
XXXIV, 1912, pp. 279-289 (8 pls.; 2 figs.), P. E. NEwBerry states that 
among the monuments discovered in the Royal Tombs at Abydos and 
Nagada occur a number of small wooden and ivory tablets. Each example 
is pierced at the top right-hand corner by a hole in order that it might be 
strung on-a piece of string and tied to some object or objects. One of these 
tablets from the tomb of Hetep at Nagada is clearly a label for a necklace, 
which gives on one side the owner’s name, and on the other side the number 
of beads in the string to which it was attached. Other labels correspond to 
the inscriptions written on the wine, oil, and preserved meat jars of the 
eighteenth and nineteenth dynasties. 

Sculptures of the time of Amenophis IV.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 
1913, cols. 127-146 (14 figs.), H. ScnArerR discusses several pieces of sculp- 
ture of the time of Amenophis IV, chiefly portraits of the king and of his 
family. ' 

A Stele of the Highteenth or Nineteenth Dynasty. — In. S. Bibl. 
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Arch. XXXV, 1918, pp. 37-40 (pl.), Miss M. Mocensen publishes a stele 
in the Ny Carlsberg Glyptothek at Copenhagen. The upper register is 
occupied by the figures of two divinities — Ptah and Sekhmet. On the 
lower register is a figure of a man, kneeling, his hands raised in adoration. 
He wears the well-known dress of the end of the eighteenth dynasty. The 
remainder of the register is occupied by an inscription in thirteen vertical 
lines of hieroglyphs. It contains an unusual type of hymn to Ptah and 
Sekhmet. 

The Carnarvon Tablet No. 1.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 1913, pp. 117- 
122 (pl.), P. E. Newserry discusses the historical tablet recently published 
by Lord Carnarvon relating to the wars of the Thebans with the Hyksos. 
The substance of the inscription is briefly this: In the seventh year of Ka- 
mosi, the Hyksos, with Avaris as their capital, controlled the Delta and 
Middle Egypt as far as Cusae; Kamosi, with headquarters at Thebes, gov- 
erned Upper Egypt as far as Assuan; Ethiopia was in the hands of a third 
prince, whose name is not given. By command of the god Amon, the The- 
ban king went north to drive back the “ Asiatics,” with an army composed 
of Nubian mercenaries, and captured Teta, the son of Pepa, in the city of 
Nefris. 

King Demd-Ab-Taui Uatjkara.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, 
pp. 290-292, H. R. Hatt discusses the chronological position of a new 
Egyptian king discovered by Weill and Reinach at Koptos in 1910. Weill 
regards him as an immediate successor of Pepi II. Hall holds that the 
character of his names indicates, rather, that he belonged to the ninth or 
Heracleopolitan dynasty. 

Yuia the Syrian.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 63-65 (2 pls.), 
H. R. Hatt describes a little bowl or saucer which belongs to Mr. E. Towry 
Whyte. It is in itself a pretty specimen of the blue-glaze ware of the 
eighteenth dynasty, but its great interest lies‘in its inscription, which, if 
genuine, is important. The inscription not only mentions the names of 
Iuaa, or Yuia, and Tuyu, the father and mother of Queen Teie, or Tii, but 
also states a fact not previously known, that Yuia was a prince of Zahi 
(Tjahi), the Phoenician coast-land and Lebanon district. 

The Name of the Pharaoh Psammetik.— In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 
49-52, W. M. Mixxer explains the name Psammetik as meaning “the man 
of mixed wine,” and derives from this the story of Herodotus how this 
king used his helmet for presenting a libation. 

Pi-Haihréth. —In Pal. Ex. Fund. XLV, 1913, pp. 94-95, G. H. Sxrp- 
WITH claims that the name Pi-Hahirédth, which occurs in the Priestly Code 
in Ex. 14:2, 9, is not Egyptian, but is the Assyrian or Babylonian hirdti, a 
derivative of haru, or hira, “to dig.” Neko II (the Pharaoh-Necoh of 
2 Kings 23:29), who succeeded Psammetik in 609, completed the canal 
through Goshen to the Red Sea, partly on the track of the canal which 
Rameses II had led from the Nile as far as the Bitter Lakes. After the Per- 
sian conquest, Darius I (521-486) repaired the canal. The Priestly Code 
cannot be far removed in date from this epoch. 

Sarcophagus Texts and the Book of the Dead. — In Arch. Rel. XVI, 
1913, pp. 66-85, G. Roeper discusses the Book of the Dead and the sar- 
cophagus texts a the Middle Kingdom. 

Lucky and Unlucky Days. ete Arch. Rel. XVI, 1918, pp. 86-100, W. 
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WRESZINSKI discusses three papyri of different dates in the British Museum 
which are calendars designating which are lucky and which unlucky days. 

Cults of Prehistoric Bgypt.— In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1913, pp. 132- 
136 (7 figs.), P. E. NewBerry discusses the boats with cult objects found 
on some of the prehistoric vases of Egypt. This pottery was probably 
made in the Delta. 

Cult Signs on Egyptian Vases.— In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1913, pp. 
137-142, P. E. Newsperry publishes a list of the Egyptian vases with cult 
signs known to him. 

The Cult Animal of Set.—In Alio, XII, 1912, pp. 397-401 (2 figs.), 
P. E. NewsBerry argues that the cult animal of Set, represented on the 
monuments, is to be identified with Aelian’s wart hog (Phacochoerus afri- 
canus). 

Animal Pictures and Inscriptions at Assuan.—In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 
1912, pp. 627-658 (25 figs.), G. S. SCcHWEINFURTH treats of animal pictures 
and inscriptions chiefly rectangular and rectilinear on the sandstone cliffs 
of Assuan, dating from various periods of Egyptian history. 

A Scribe and a Baboon. — In Mon. Piot, XIX, 1911, pp. 5-42 (2 pls. ; 
21 figs.), G. BenepiTEe publishes two small groups of sculpture in the Louvre 
representing the scribe Nibmirtouf seated below an altar upon which squats 
Thoth in the guise of a baboon. ‘They date from the nineteenth dynasty. 
In one group, which is of slate, the scribe is reading; and in the other, which 
is of alabaster, he is writing. The two groups, as well as a third in Berlin, 
were probably found somewhere in the Delta. The author discusses at 
length the baboon in Egyptian art. 

Dating of Egyptian Pottery. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 1913, pp. 101- 
113 (pl.), F. LeG@ee comes to the conclusion that the black-topped red pot 
has fallen from its high place as the earliest type of Egyptian ceramics, and 
as the certain test of “prehistoric” date. With this must go the whole 
scale of sequence-dates which depends on its antiquity. 

Egyptian Fayence.—In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1913, cols. 49-62 (20 
figs.), H. ScHAFER gives an account of Egyptian fayence, with illustrations 
from objects in the Berlin museum. The Egyptians had learned the process 
of its manufacture before they became known to history and they continued 
to make it until late times. Fayence attained its greatest perfection in the 
eighteenth dynasty, but there was also a renaissance about the time of the 
Christian era and later. The oldest specimen shown dates from about 
3500 B.C. 

Demotic Tax-Receipts.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXYV, 1913, pp. 114-116, 
150-153 (2 pls.), H. THompson gives photographs of one or more examples 
of each kind of demotic tax-receipt in J. G. Milne’s collection of ostraca 
from Dendera, and in the writer’s own collection of which the provenance is 
almost certainly Thebes. 

A Demotic Ostracon. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 1913, pp. 95-96 (pl.), 
H. Tuompson publishes an ostracon in his collection. It is a fragment of 
the usual pale red-brown clay of Theban ostraca, of irregular form meas- 
uring roughly 10.5 cm. along the right-hand edge by 9 cm. at its greatest 
width. The text is written in a very neat hand resembling that of the 
Setna papyrus, and may date from about the middle Ptolemaic time. It 
states the result of a supplication made to the god Amenhotep on behalf of 
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a sick man; and the ostracon is probably the original answer given by the 
priest on behalf of the god. 

The Geography of Eastern Africa from Egyptian Monuments. — 
In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 8-68 E. ScurapareLui presents the 
third of his articles on the geography of eastern Africa as based on the in- 
dications of the monuments. It treats of the lists of peoples conquered by 
Thothmes III on the pylons of Karnak, by Amenophis III on the temple at 
Soleb, by Seti I at Sesebi and Karnak, by Ramses II at Abydos, by Ramses 
Ill at Medinet Abu, and of other lists at Taraca and Ombos. 

Origin of Weighing. — J. R. McCrean argues, chiefly from early Egyp- 
tian documents, that “gold was the first precious metal which introduced 
weight into the ordinary business affairs of commercial lite,’ and that 
weighing was synonymous with the assignment of value. (Num. Chron. 
1912, pp. 333-351.) 

The Aramaic Papyri of Elephantine. — In Eph. Sem. Ep. TI, 1912, 
pp. 238-260, M. Lipzparski gives a résumé of the recent literature on the 
Aramaic papyri of Elephantine, and sums up the results for the establish- 
ment of their text and interpretation. 

Samaritans and Jews in Elephantine.— In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 
337-344, C. VAN GELDEREN maintains that the Jewish colony at Elephantine, 
which has recently been made known to us through the discovery of papyri of 
the fifth century B.c., was originally of Samaritan origin, and was settled as 

a military colony by Esarhaddon, or Ashurbanipal, at the time of their 
invasion of Egypt. Thus he explains their spelling of the name of their god 
as Yaho, and their worship of the goddesses Ashima-Bethel, and Anath- 
Bethel. This colony was subsequently reinforced with Jewish elements, 
and received a predominatingly Jewish character. 

The Gates of the Temple of Yahu at Hlephantine. — The papyri 
from Elephantine mention expressly that the Jewish temple of Yahu in 
that city had five gates. In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 247-248, A. JrrKu calls 
attention to Isaiah 19:18, and shows that the present text of the verse, 
which declares that “five cities in the land of Egypt shall pray to Yahweh 
in the language of Canaan,” offers difficulties; and that by a slight altera- 
tion of the text the passage will read, “five gates in the land of Egypt,” 
which may be an allusion to the Jewish temple at Elephantine. 

The Laws of Alexandria.— At the December (1912) meeting of the 
Berlin Archaeological Society, O. Kern spoke on a papyrus which had re- 
cently come into the possession of the University of Halle, one of the most 
notable manuscripts in existence. Dating apparently from the time of 
Ptolemy Philadelphus, it contains extracts from the laws and municipal 
regulations of the city of Alexandria and other related matter, all of which 
has hitherto been entirely unknown. It is to be published shortly under 
the title Dikaiomata. (Arch. Anz. 1913, col. 29°) 

Representations of Egyptian Stories in Graeco-Roman Monuments. 
—In 8S. Bibl. Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 298-307 (5 pls.), A. WIEDEMANN 
states that the ancient Egyptians were very fond of inventing and relating 
legends and fables. This is shown by the extraordinarily large number of 
myths about the gods which have come down to us in a more or less com- 
plete form, or which are hinted at, principally in magical texts. The 
Egyptian tales preserved in Greek and Roman literature far exceed in 
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number those derived from other sources. ‘They are found not only written, 
but also depicted or expressed in works of art, a fact which has received 
but little notice. The artists of the Hellenic period especially, but oceasion- 
ally those of earlier times, adopted in their paintings, reliefs and mosaics, 
ideas drawn from Egyptian tales. Stories of King Bocchoris, described as 
an able and upright judge, were especially in favor. It is this king, 
apparently, who appears on a fresco at Pompeii representing a variant of 
the Judgment of Solomon. At Pompeii, not far from this fresco, there is 
another in which scenes connected with the fabulous story of Menes, the 
founder of the Egyptian kingdom, are represented in travesty. The identi- 
fication of the pyramids with the granaries of Joseph had some influence 
on pictorial art. 

A Latin-Greek-Coptic Conversation Book.—In Klio, XIII, 1913, 
pp. 27-388, W. Scuusart discusses the Latin-Greek-Coptic conversation 
book found in Egypt and now in the Berlin museum. It dates apparently 
from the sixth century A.p., and is evidence for the use of Latin in Egypt 
at that time. 


BABYLONIA, ASSYRIA AND PERSIA 


The New List of Early Babylonian Kings. —In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, 
cols. 289-294 and 481-485, A. PorBEn discusses the lists of the kings of the 





Figure 1.— TABLET OF ENKHEGAL. 


early Babylonian dynasties recently published by Scheil and Hilprecht. 
See also P. SCHNABEL, Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 52-53; C. VAN GELDEREN, 
Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 145-149; F. Tourrau-Danan, R. d’ Assyriologie, 
TX, 1912, pp. 81-83, 111-120 (2 pls.). 
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fhe Tablet of Enkhegal. — In the Museum Journal of the University of 
Pennsylvania, IV, 1913, pp. 50-54 (fig.), G. A. Barron transliterates and 
translates the very early inscription of Enkhegal (Fig. 1) described by 
Hilprecht in Z. Assyr (XI, p. 330; XV, p. 403). It is in the museum of the 
University of Pennsylvania. It apparently dates from about 3100 B.c. and 
‘records the ownership of several pieces of land for which payment was 
made in bronze and in grain. 

An Harly Babylonian Inscription.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, pp. 6-12 
(fig.), G. A. Barton discusses the very archaic stone tablet published by 
him in the Museum Journal of the University of Pennsylvania (see 4.J.A. 
XVI, pp. 564 f.). 

The Babylonian Hieroglyphic Tablet. —In J.A.0.S. XXXII, 1913, 
pp- 16-23 (2 figs.), Miss E..S. OapEn attempts to read the so-called Hiero- 
glyphic Tablet published in 7.S.B.A. Vol. VI, p- 454 ff. The tablet is 
clearly a sign-list. The characters at the right hand of each column corre- 
spond to those on the kudurrus of the Cassite and Pashe dynasties. If the 
Cassites were an Elamitic people, it is likely that they used or were familiar 
with the early Elamitic writing. As part of their very strong influence 
upon Babylonian affairs, may not these Cassites have made some attempts 
to equate their own older signs with those of the language about them ? 
If so, something like the present sign-list would have resulted. 

The Location of Upi.—In Z. Morgenl. Ges. LX VII, 1913, pp. 133-135, 
A. UNGNAD discusses the location of the old Babylonian city Upi, the seat 
of one of the earliest Babylonian dynasties. He holds that it is to be iden- 
tified with Selencia, and not with the Opis mentioned by Xenophon as lying 
on the Tigris at the mouth of the river ‘Adém. 

Sumerian and Semitic Elements in Old Babylonian Law.— In 
f. Sém. XX, 1912, pp. 378-397, M. Scuorr points out that the legislation 
embodied in the code of Hammurabi is already found in operation during 
the reigns of earlier kings of the first dynasty. This raises the question 
whether the laws of Hammurabi may not be ultimately of Sumerian origin. 
After an elaborate examination of the legal conceptions found in the earlier 
Sumerian contract tablets, he comes to the conclusion that there is no evi- 
dence of extensive Sumerian influence in the code of Hammurabi, but that 
in all its main features it is to be regarded as a creation of the Semitic 
genius. 

The Sumerians of Lagash.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 1913, pp. 13-36 
(pl.), T. G. Pincnes summarizes the results of the discoveries at Tel-loh 
and the decipherment of the inscriptions for the history of the civilization 
of the Sumerians of the city-state of Lagash in the pre-Semitic period. He 
describes their racial type, manner of life, writing, religion, calendar, priest- 
hood, form of government, officials, artisans, and agricultural products. 

The Oath in Sumerian Inscriptions. — In J.A.0.S. XXXITI, 1913, pp. 
33-50, A. B. MERCER states that the legal form used up to and including 
the period of the dynasties of Ur-Nina and Ki¥ is not very different from 
that employed during later periods. There is, however, no oath. It is not 
till we reach the dynasty of Ur (ca. 2295 3.c.) that we meet with contracts 
which contain a direct oath. Many of the contracts belonging to this 
dynasty mention the fact that an oath was taken without stating whether 
any person or thing was invoked; others state that the oath was taken by 
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invoking the name of the king. The only historical inscription represent- 
ing the whole Sumerian period which contains an oath belongs to the dynasty 
of Ur-Nina, and the reign of Eannatum, king of Lagash (ca. 2900 B.c.). 
The oath is made by invoking the Susgal of definitely named deities. A 
conditional malediction was pronounced. Here we have the older form, the 
malediction, and its successor, the oath, side by side in an important trans- 
action. As this historical document shows, we have in these inscriptions 
the evidence, not of the growth of a religious idea, but that of a legal custom 
in commercial transactions. 

The Sumerian Calendar. —In J/.A.O.S. XX XIII, 1913, pp. 1-9, G. A. 
BARTON states that there are many unsolved problems in Sumerology, and 
one of these is the arrangement and development of the calendar. For the 
period of the dynasty of Ur the area of uncertainty has been for Lagash 
and Nippur reduced to narrow limits, but for the earlier period there is as 
yet no agreement. The month names of the time of Urkagina are in a 
thoroughly fluid state, some months being named from any one of several 
agricultural processes which took place in it, but the names themselves 
occur in their fullest forms. They are not the mere meaningless fragments 
which some of them had become by the Ur period. Such changes as are 
traceable in the Sumerian calendar before the Ur period, occurred in the 
space of 500 years and not 2100 years. Taking into account the new infor- 
mation which has come to light, the writer publishes a tentative list of 
months. (See also T. G. PrncuEs, S. Bibl. Arch. XX XV, 1913, pp. 123-128.) 

The Antiquity of Babylonian Astronomy. — In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 
1913, pp. 41-46 (pL), L. W. Kine describes a Neo-Babylonian astronomical 
treatise in the British Museum, the text of which, together with an analysis 
of its contents, has just been published in the official series (see King, Cunei- 
Storm Texts in the British Museum, Part XX XIII (December, 1912), pp. 3 ff. ; 
Plates 1-8). The interest of the document is twofold. On the one hand, 
it provides an important accession of new material for the correct identifi- 
cation of the Babylonian fixed stars and constellations. On the other hand, 
the document has a wider interest from its bearing on the vexed problem 
of the age of Babylonian astronomy. The backbone of the theory of the 
Pan-Babylonians, which supplies the central and sole support for its system 
of astrological World Ages, is the assumption that a knowledge of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes was possessed by the earliest Babylonians before 
the dawn of history. The new evidence is in accord with the view that the 
Babylonian methods of measuring the heavens remained for a long time 
primitive, and that the beginnings of scientific astronomy, in the strict 
sense of the term, are not to be looked for at a much earlier period than 
the eighth century B.c. As to the alleged Babylonian discovery of the pre- 
cession of the equinoxes, the text, so far as its evidence goes, inclines one 
to accept as accurate its traditional ascription to Hipparchus of Nicaea in 
the second century B.c. For acontrary view of the antiquity of Babylonian 
astronomy, see E. F. Werpner, Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 53-54; 102-103, 
where the view is maintained that a developed astrology is found as early 
as the time of Gudea and Sharrukin. 

The Babylonian Naming of the Years. —It has long been disputed 
whether the Babylonians named their years from events of the preceding 
year, or waited until the end of the year before they gave it its name. In 
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Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 392-393, E. Wrempner publishes a tablet which 
seems to prove that in the period of the dynasty of Ur the year was named 
from an event of the previous year. This was probably also the practice 
under the first dynasty of Babylon. 

A Tablet from Umma.—In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, pp. 47-52 
(pl.), S. Lanepon describes a tablet from Umma recently acquired by the 
Ashmolean Museum, giving a complete list of the names of the months in 
use there in the period of the dynasty of Ur. The year at Umma appar- 
ently began with the setting of Spica, as did the year at Lagash from the 
era of Sargon onward, and at Nippur from an early period until it was 
shifted back to the original system of beginning the year at the spring 
equinox. 

Days of Rest in Ancient Babylonia.—In R. Sém. XX, 1912, pp. 398- 
399, M. Score calls attention to the fact that in several contracts of the 
period of the first dynasty from Dilbat the expression occurs, “on three days 
of the month the laborer shall take possession of his hand.” This obscure 
phrase he interprets to mean that the laborer shall have control over his 
own activity on the three days in question. This interpretation is favored 
by the fact that certain contracts call for labor during a month and three 
days. These three days seem designed to compensate for the three days 
lost as holidays during the month. Nothing is said about the intervals 
between these days of rest. It may be conjectured that they came every 
ten days in a lunar month of thirty days. If so, they have nothing to do 
with the Babylonian Sabbath that coincided with the phases of the moon. 

An Assyrian Astronomical Freport. —In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 204-— 
212 (2 figs.), E. F. Werpner publishes a tablet which records the course 
of the planet Jupiter for a period of over a year. The names used for the 
constellations prove the dependence of Greek astronomy upon Babylonian. 

Primitive Semitic Gods.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913; cols. 200-204, 
D. NIELSEN criticises the prevailing tendency to regard the Babylonian 
gods as universal Semitic deities. They are not found in pre-Christian 
Arabia, and it is a false principle to regard so highly developed a religion 
as the Babylonian as exhibiting the primitive Semitic type. When we com- 
pare the different Semitic religions, we find only three gods that are com- 
mon to all the Semites. These are the sun, the moon, and the planet 
Venus. These, accordingly, are to be regarded as the earliest Semitic 
objects of worship. 

A Political Hymn to Shamash. — In J/.4.0.S. XXXITI, 1913, pp. 10-15, 
J. 1. Prince translates a hymn of Samas-Sum-ukin, the rebellious 
viceroy and brother of the last great Assyrian king A§ur-bani-pal. After 
the usual praises of the divine power of the Sun-god, the hymn continues 
significantly in line 13: “The unopened documents of my glory thou pro- 
claimest,” implying that an unknown but glorious future awaits the king. 
Most significant of all, Sama’-Sum-ukin prays in line 27: “My partner 
may I overcome,” and in line 30: “May I change my command”; viz., 
release himself from the Assyrian overlordship. 

The Origin of Animal Symbolism in Babylonian Art. —In S. Bibl. 
Arch. XXXIV, 1912, pp. 276-278, L. W. Kine states that one of the most 
striking features of the later Assyrian palaces are the colossal lions and the 
winged bulls, which flanked the main doorways, and were evidently believed 
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to act as divine guardians for the protection of the entrance. The fashion- 
able explanation at the moment is that all such animal forms are to be 
traced back ultimately to an astrological origin. The symbolism should 
rather be traced to the grinding and groaning produced by the heavy tem- 
ple-doors, when being pushed open or shut, and to the shrieking of its bolt. 
The noises suggested the cries of animals, which, in accordance with the 
tenets of primitive animism, were constantly thought to inhabit the doors 
and gateways and to guard them. 

The Origin of the Semitic Type of Language. — In Z. Assyr. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 81-91, H. Bauer holds that the peculiarity of having uniformly 
three consonants in the root, which is characteristic of all the Semitic lan- 
guages, arose from the analogy of the verbal stem gatala, which imposed it- 
self gradually upon all other roots; and that the triconsonantal formation 
of the nouns was due to the analogy of the verbal participles. 

The Names of the Cuneiform Signs. — The ancient Babylonians had 
names for their 400 or more signs just as we have names for the letters of 
our alphabet. Our knowledge of these is derived from the so-called “ syl- 
labaries,” in which the names of the signs are often given, along with their 
Sumerian and Semitic value. In Alitt. Vorderas. Ges. XVIII, 1913, pp. 1- 
113, V. CuristTran discusses the origin and meaning of these names. 
Some of them are derived from the phonetic value of the character, others 
are descriptive of the form of the sign, or contain the name of the object 
that is depicted. Some of these names contain primitive Sumerian phonetic 
values that have gone out of use in the later language. Other names . 
describe signs as compounded out of various simple signs. 

Three Babylonian Tablets. —In J.A.O.S. XXXIII, 1918, pp. 24-82, 
F. A. VANDERBURGH publishes three clay tablets which contain memo- 
randa for the month of food consumed by messengers. The nomenclature 
for the months would place the tablets not later than the third or fourth 
dynasty of Ur. 

Personal Names of the Cassite Period. —In Yale Oriental Series, I, 
1912, pp. 1-208, A. T. CLay gathers all the personal names from documents 
that have been published, and from unpublished tablets in the Museum of 
the University of Pennsylvania, that belong to the period when the Cassite 
rulers held sway over Babylonia, from about 1750 B.c., to about 1173 B.c., a 
period of nearly seven hundred years. An effort has been made to include 
all published cuneiform tablets of this period, excepting the so-called Cappa- 
docian tablets. These names are not only Babylonian, but also Cassite, 
Hittite, Amorite, and of other foreign nations. Accordingly they throw 
much light upon the migrations of races in Western Asia during the Cassite 
period. 

Babylonian Records of the First Millennium B.C.—In a volume 
privately printed (New York, 1912), A. T. Cuay publishes copies of 101 
tablets in the library of the late J. P. Morgan. The texts belong to the first 
millennium B.c., with the exception of Nos. 1 and 1 A, which are dated in 
the reign of Nebuchadrezzar I (ca. 1155-1140 B.c.). More than two-thirds 
of the documents are personal contracts, land titles, rentals of houses, sales 
of slaves, promissory notes, mortgages, assignment of obligations, agree- 
ments on oath to perform certain duties, etc. The first twenty-eight, as 
well as other texts, belong to the class known as “ Temple Administrative 
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Archives.” These contain principally payments to individuals in the tem- 
ple service; or are receipts for expenditures made in the interests of the 
temple. The chief value of these texts from the early period is of a palae- 
ographical character, because they are the first published documents of the 
age they represent. They are also valuable because of the foreign names 
contained in them, which show that the proportion of foreigners in the 
service of this particular temple, in this age, was larger than those bearing 
Babylonian names. At present it is difficult to appreciate fully the source 
of this foreign infusion beyond the fact that quite a number of the names 
are West Semitic, i.e, Amorite and Aramaean. The volume is provided 
with full indices of personal names and names of places. 

The Meaning of the Masséb6th. — In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 248-252, 
K. BuppE opposes the current view that the Massebéth, or stone pillars, in Se- 
mitic lands are phallicemblems. These stones represent rather the human 
body, and may serve as emblems both of gods and goddesses. They are 
similar to the grave stones in Mohammedan cemeteries, where the sexes 
are distinguished by the ornamentation of the top of the stones. This 
is the reason why, in Nabataean inscriptions, such stones are known as 
nefesh, soul.” 

The Origin of the Art of Weaving. —In S. Bibl. Arch. XXXV, 1913, 
pp- 159-160, A. Borssirr shows that the art of weaving was of Sumerian 
origin, and that a number of the technical words connected with weaving in 
Hebrew, Greek, and other languages are loan-words from the Sumerian. 

The Horse in Babylonia. —In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XVIII, 1918, 
pp. 1-9 (3 figs.), B. Muissner shows that there is no certain evidence of 
the existence of the horse in Babylonia before 2000 .c. In a letter of the 
_ first dynasty the writer says “Take one kor of grain as fodder for the horses, 
so that the horses may eat and not be hungry.” From this time onward 
horses are frequently mentioned as the property of the wealthy, and in the 
Amarna letters the Pharaoh sends his good wishes to the horses as well as 
to the family of the king of Babylon. How long before the first dynasty 
horses were introduced into Babylonia, and from what region they came, 
it is impossible with our present sources of information to determine. 
Horses are unknown in Arabia during the whole Assyrian period. 

Abraham as the Inventor of an Improved Plough. — In the Museum 
Journal of the University of Pennsylvania, IV, 1913, pp. 55-56, J. A. Monr- 
GOMERY calls attention to a passage in the Judaistic Book of Jubilees, ac- 
cording to which Abraham was the inventor of the seeder attached to*the 
ancient Babylonian plough, as shown on a seal impression in the University 
Museum (see A.J.A. XV, p. 222). 

The Cultivation of Dates in Ancient Babylonia. — In R. d’A ssyrio- 
logie, X, 1913, pp. 1-9, V. Scuer gathers from ancient Babylonian tablets 
the following facts in regard to the culture of the date palm: There existed 
in Mesopotamia about 2400 b.c. large palm gardens containing many acres. 
The value of these was not reckoned by the superficial area, but by the 
number of trees. Artificial fertilization of the female palm trees was 
known, and the trees were partly cultivated. The yield was reckoned for a 
series of trees, not by weight, but by the bulk of the fruit. The maximum 
produced by a tree was 300 qa, that is, 105 kilos or 141 liters. Accounts 
were kept with the utmost precision. 
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The Sun and the Saw.— Ancient Babylonian art represents the sun 
god with a saw in his hand. In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 305-306, I. L6w 
shows that this representation receives illustration from a statement of the 
Talmud: “It seems to thee as if the sun rubbed itself across the firmament, 
since it saws across the firmament as a saw cuts through wood.” 

An Assyrian List of Plant-Names.—In Mitt. Vorderas. Ges. XVIII, 
1913, pp. 10-47, B. Meissner publishes the third tablet of a list of Sumerian 
and Semitic plant-names of which other portions have previously been 
published. 

A New Inscription of Sargon of Assyria.—In Exp. Times, XXIV, 
1913, pp. 398-401, T. G. Pincus describes a noteworthy inscription which 
came to the knowledge of the authorities of the Oriental Department of the 
Louvre last year and was published by Thureau-Dangin. The original is a 
tablet of baked clay in the usual Assyrian style, 37.5 cm. high by 24.5 cm. 
wide, and it bears, in two columns on each side, no less than 430 rather long 
lines of writing. The inscription refers to the campaign of Sargon in the 
lake region of on and Urmia in 714 B.c. 

Labashi-Marduk, King of Babylon. —In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 349— 
350, W. J. CHAPMAN shows that the reign of nine months in 556 B.c. as- 
signed to Labashi-Marduk by Berossus in Josephus (c. Apionem, I, 20) is 
impossible. Contracts of his reign all date frem the month Airu from the 
year of his accession. He conjectures that there is a mistake in the text of 
Josephus, and that instead of “nine months” it should read “one month 
and nine days.” 

Danaans and Ionians.—In Z. Assyr. XXVIII, 1918, pp. 92-99, D. 
LUCKENBILL shows that the names Iadnana and Iamani are used seemingly 
interchangeably in the inscriptions of Sargon of Assyria. Tadnana, Iadan- 
ana, is the cuneiform rendering of “the isles of the Danaans.” By the 
time of Sargon of Assyria (722-705 B.c.), the Danaans had disappeared 
from the scene, and the “ Greeks” who took their place were known as 
“Jonians.” The name Jadanana still survived, but to avoid misunderstand- 
ing, the scribe who used the name in the inscription of Esarhaddon, placed 
the current name Jaman (12) in apposition with it. The Old Testament 
does not know the name Danaoi, but the name Javan occurs in the genealog- 
ical lists of Gen. 10, and elsewhere. To the Hebrews, therefore, as well as 
to the Assyrians, the Ionians, but not the Danaoi, were known. 

The Original Script of the Manichaeans.—In J.A.O.S. XXXII, 
1912, pp. 484-488 (2 pls.), J. A. MonrGomery discusses further the script 
of the Manichaeans (see A.J.A. XVII, p. 274). 

Astyages. —In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 97-101, G. Beoee holds that 
the original Greek spelling of the Median name Astyages was Aotuyyas, and 
that there were two monarchs of this name, the one recorded by Berossus as 
a contemporary of Nabopolassar, and the other the last king of Media. 
These two have been confused by Herodotus. 

Cambyses. —In Alt. Orient, XIV, 1913, part 2, pp. 1-31, J. V. PRAsEK 
discusses the life of Cambyses in the light of the more recent archaeological 
and historical researches. He takes up the sources, Cambyses’ relation to. 
the family of Cyrus, his internal policy, the death of Bardiya, the expedi- 
tion to Egypt, the revolution of Gaumata, the alleged cruelties of Cambyses 
in Egypt, and his death. 
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SYRIA AND PALESTINE 


Israel’s Conquest of Canaan. — In ./. Bibl. Lit. XXXTI, 1913, pp. 1-53, 
L. B. Paton shows that the older Biblical sources favor the view that the 
conquest of Canaan was effected by the Hebrews in two divisions, the Leah 
tribes coming first, and the Rachel tribes following. The archaeological 
evidence points in the same direction, since it seems to show that Hebrews 

were settled in Canaan as early as the eighteenth Egyptian dynasty, and 
that the Exodus did not occur until the nineteenth dynasty. Taking all the 
data into consideration, one might formulate tentatively some such hy poth- 
esis as this : — Reuben, Simeon, Levi, and Judah, the older Leah tribes of 
the genealogies, were identical with the Habiru migration of the Tel el- 
Amarna letters. The younger Leah tribes, Issachar and Zebulun, were a 
later wave of the Habiru migration, or an offshoot from the older Leah tribes. 
The Rachel tribes came out of Egypt under the leadership of Moses and 
Joshua, and about 1200 n.c. forced their way into Canaan between the two 
divisions of the Leah tribes. 

The Route of Israel in the Desert.— The prevailing view among 
modern scholars regarding the location of Sinai and the route of the Exodus 
has long been to the effect that the current interpretation of the Exodus 
narratives which places Mount Sinai at the southern end of the peninsula 
of Sinai is wrong. In Bibl. World, XLI, 1913, pp. 238-244, S. Prentice 
argues for the rehabilitation of the traditional view. 

The Feast of Jeroboam and the Samaritan Calendar. — In ap. 
Times, XXTV, 1913, pp. 198-201, M. Gasrrer maintains that the feast of 
Jeroboam mentioned in 1 Kings 12: 31-33, that fell one month later than 
the feast at Jerusalem, was due to a different system of inserting the inter- 
calary months in the North Israelitish calendar, and that this system has 
survived among the modern Samaritans. 

The Name Jerusalem.—In Or. Lit. XVI, 1913, cols. 152-157 (fig), 
H. Grimmer attempts to show that the name Jerusalem is not of Semitic 
origin, but is derived from the Hittites and has analogies in Asia Minor. 
A [Hittite occupation of Jerusalem is attested by Ezekiel 16 : 3. 

Ossuaries from Jerusalem.—In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 529-536 
(9 figs.), H. Grime discusses a number of ossuaries that have been found 
in Jerusalem during the last few years. These all show a great similarity 
in their form and ornamentation. They probably belong to one period, and 
come from one family tomb. The inscriptions upon them contain the names 
of four generations of the family of a certain Kallon, the son of Yesheb’ab. 
The type of writing indicates a period between 100 B.c. and 70 A.p. 

A Recent Find of Jewish Measures.—In the absence of a single 
known specimen of the ancient Hebrew measures of length and capacity 
students of the subject have hitherto been almost entirely dependent on 
equations with the better known measures of Greece and Rome. <A special 
interest, accordingly, attaches to a double series of actual measures of capac- 
ity discovered a few years ago by the Assumptionist Fathers in Jerusalem. A 
full account of all the finds is given by Pére Germer-Durand in a lecture 
published with illustrations in a small volume entitled Conférence de Saint- 
Etienne, 1909-1910 (Paris, Lecoffre). The first set consists. of four stone 
vessels standing to each other in the proportion of 1, 2,3,4. The largest of 
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the four is said to measure 21.25 litres, which is 37.42 pints. This he 
identifies with the bath. The second set consists of eleven small stone ~ 
measures which turned out to be in definite proportional relations to each 
other, and all in a similar relation to the dry measure known originally as 
the omer, and later as the issaron, or ‘tenth part’ of the ephah (Ex. 16:36). 
These eleven measures have been described by Germer-Durand as ranging 
from 1 of an omer to 8 omers. In Exp. Times, XXIV, 1913, pp. 393-395, 
A. R. S. KENNEDY claims that the fact is, that the new measures from 
Jerusalem represent only half of those with which they have been identified 
by their finders. . 

The God Mithra in Palestine.— In Or. Lit. XV, 1912, cols. 252-254, 
W.-M. MUuter publishes the Egyptian Semitic name Mithra-shama, “ Mithra 
has heard.” In the light of the discovery of the Aryans and the Aryan 
gods Mithra, Varuna, and Indra in the tablets of Boghazkeui, this name is 
of interest as showing the extent of Aryan influence in Western Asia in the 
time of the eighteenth dynasty. 

The Name of the God Eshmun. — In Eph. Sem. Ep. Il, 1912, pp. 260- 
265, M. LipzBARrSkI maintains that in the name of the Phoenician god 
Eshmun the final n is an afformative, so that the root is to be regarded as 
§m rather than smn. With it is to be compared the name of the goddess 
Ashima, who appears in the papyri from Elephantine. Both are connected 
with the Hebrew word Shem “ name.” 

The Phoenician Inscription from Zenjirli.—In the year 1902 the 
excavations at Zenjirli, which were begun in 1894, were carried forward. 
The results were published in Ausgrabungen in Sendschirli, 1V, Berlin, 1911. 
One of the most important of the discoveries was a long Phoenician inscrip- 
tion set up by Kilamu, king of Ya‘di, who reigned in the second half of the 
ninth century B.c. This is one « of the oldest records in alphabetic writing, 
and is the longest and most important Phoenician monument that has er 
been discovered. In Eph, Sem. Ep. II, 1912, pp. 218-238 (fig.) M. Lipz- 
BARSKI discusses the literature on this inscription that has appeared thus 
far, and gives a new transcription and translation. 

Phoenician Reliefs in Constantinople.— In Rec. Past, XII, 1913, pp. 
59-64 (2 figs.), P. S. RoNzEVALLE publishes a sculptured base from Fi, 
Syria, now in the museum at Constantinople. It is nearly square, measur- 
ing 1 foot 7 inches. On one side are reclining bull sphinxes; and on the 
other a scene of adoration, below which is a narrow band with two humped 
bulls facing each other on either side of a sacred palm tree. The relief 
seems to date from Hellenistic times. The writer also publishes two small 
reliefs from Saida, representing youthful priests in an attitude of adoration. 
They may date from the Roman period. 

.The Princeton Expedition to Syria. — In Part 3 of Section A, Division 
II of the Publications of the Princeton University Archaeological Expeditions 
to Syria in 1904-1905 and 1909 (Leyden, 1913, E. J. Brill. Pp. 149-213; 
figs. 180-197 ; 2 maps), Howarp Crosspy Butter describes the architectural 
remains of the ancient city lying in the desert south of Djebel Hauran, now 
known as Umm idj-Djimal. It was evidently the metropolis of the region, 
and was perhaps called Thantia in antiquity. It was a walled town cover- 
ing a space about 800 m. long and from 300 to 500 m. wide. Among the ruins 
are churches of three different centuries and houses of every period from 
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the first to the seventh century a.p., but most of the buildings now standing 
were erected in the sixth century. An inscription on one of the city gate- 
ways has the names of Marcus Aurelius and Commodus. Plans and eleva- 
tions of many buildings are given, as wellas photographs of existing structures. 
In Division HI (pp. 131-223) Enno Lirrmann, Davip Maatr, Jr., and 
Duane Reep Stuart publish 291 inscriptions, chiefly Greek. 


ASIA MINOR 


Hittites and Xeraio.—In 7%. Assyr. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 61-66, E. 
Krauser and B. LANpsBERGER criticise the view expressed by E. F. 
Weidner in Babyloniaca, VI, 164-179, that the Xerato. mentioned in a Greek 
translation of the Persian author Samspuchares are identical with the 
Hittites, and that from this source information may be gathered in regard 
to the Hittite calendar. They show that in mediaeval documents and in 
modern Russian Khitai is the name of North China and that the Xeratou 
of Samspuchares were probably inhabitants of that region. 

The Greek Camp and the Battlefield before Troy. — At the Novem- 
ber (1912) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society, A. Brueckner 
presented arguments to show that the ship-camp of the Greeks before Troy 
was not on the north coast, at the mouth of the Scamander, but on the 
beach now known as Besick Bai, on the west coast opposite Tenedos. This 
position, with the marshy course of the Scamander lying directly across the 
road to the city, and with a plain suitable for fighting on either side of this 
watercourse, both toward the city and toward the sea, is much better suited 
to the Homeric descriptions of the movements of the armies, especially the 
advance of the Greeks in B, preceding the Catalogue, where the five elabo- 
rate comparisons depict five stages of the advance. The tradition that the 
encampment was at the mouth of the river cannot be traced back much 
beyond the fifth century, and may be due to a narrowing of the meaning 
of Hellespont (év wAaret “EAAnorovrw, cf. H 86, P 432) from its original 
application to the whole of the northern Aegean. Even the so-called tumuli 
of Ajax and Achilles show no evidences of early origin. The conspicuous 
mounds to which those names must apply if the site of Besick Bai is recog- 
nized have not been explored, owing to the refusal of a permit by the 
Turkish government. (Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 616-632 ; plan.) 

The Theatre at Ephesus. — At the March (1913) meeting of the Ber- 
lin Archaeological Society, W. Doerpfeld explained the construction and 
history, especially of the stage and orchestra, of the theatre at Ephesus, 
which is the subject of the recently published second volume of the work 
on Ephesus by the Austrian Archaeological Institute. In its present state 
the building presents the picture of a large Graeco-Roman theatre of the 
usual Asia Minor type, and corresponds with Vitruvius’s scheme of the 
Greek theatre. It has a conistra of somewhat more than a half circle, a 
high stage under whieh are columns and doors opening on the conistra, and 
above, the remains of the stage building of several stories; the seats of the 
audience reach down only to the level of the stage. Three earlier steps in 
the development can, however, be traced, corresponding to those of the 
Dionysiac and other large theatres. At the time of the third building, 
about 100-50 B.c., the original circular shape of the orchestra was modified, 
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the lower rows of seats removed, and a high stage built. The Hellenistic 
proscenium had been made of wood or with large wooden panels, for acoustic 
purposes. The top of the marble proscenium was decorated with perma- 
nent sculpture, vases and the like, hence was not used by the actors. The 
large doors of the upper story of the skene were made to accommodate the 
winged cars or other apparatus on which the gods were wont to appear. 
(Arch. Anz. 1918, cols. 37-42.) 

The “AcvAia of Teos. — In Alio, XIII, 1913, pp. 137-159, M. Hottnaux 
shows that the visit of the Teian ambassadors Apollodotus and Colotes to 
Crete, as a result of which certain Cretan cities passed decrees recognizing 
the inviolability of Teos, took place in the year 201 B.c. Perdiccas, the 
agent of Philip V, was in Crete the same year. The Romans recognized 
the dovAia of Teos in 193, probably to oblige Antiochus, who was then 
master of the town. 

The HErythraean Sibyl. — In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 1-22, 
P. CorssEn discusses the problem of the Erythraean Sibyl. 

Notes on the Kips of Chios. — In Hranos, XIII, 1913, pp. 91-99, 
E. NACHMANSON publishes notes on the kvpfts or pyramidal-shaped stone 
inscribed with laws found on the island of Chios in 1907. 

The Hicaywyets of Samos. — In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 51-61 
B. Laum argues that the eicaywyets mentioned in an inscription from Samos 
published, ibid. XX XVII, p. 216, were a collegium of importers of grain. 

Harly Cults on Coins of Asia Minor. — In Nomisma, VIII, 1915, 
pp. 1-22 (2 pls.), F. Imnoor-BLuMErR describes and discusses certain very 
early cults in Asia Minor, the numismatic evidence for which, however, 
comes to us mostly from the Roman imperial period. Among the types 
figured (all feminine but one doubtful Attis) are four of Aphrodite, thir- 
teen of Artemis, nine of Hecate, two of Core, three of Cybele, and one of 
Canephorae or Licnophorae. 

Coins of Hierapolis.— An article by LEo WrBErR in Num. Chron. 1913, 
pp. 1-380 (4 pls.), is the first of a series on the coinage of Hierapolis, in 
Phrygia, with the purpose of giving a complete survey of the cults existing 
at that place, and of recording the types connected with them. The coins 
described do not form a complete corpus, but the attempt is made to include 
every type of importance. 

Neo-Phrygian Inscriptions. — Six more tomb inscriptions in the neo- 
Phrygian language and in the Greek alphabet, two of them with an accom- 
panying Greek inscription, are published and discussed by W. M. CALpER, 
J.H.S. XXXIII, 19138, pp. 97-104. 


GREECE 
ARCHITECTURE 


The Hypaethral Temple.— In R. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 397, R. pe Lav- 
NAY adds to his articles in previous numbers of the R. Arch. the remark 
that the recent excavations at Samos have shown that the Heraeum was 
not hypaethral, but was of the same type as the Didymaeum. In Berl. 
Phil. W. February 1, 1918, cols. 155-159, G. T. Horecu argues that hypae- 
thros does not mean without a roof, but open to the air. There was no 
roofless Greek temple. . 
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The Tholos at Delphi. —In Alio, XIII, 1913, pp. 131-133, M. Scuepr 
points out that the Tholos at Deiphi was a long time building; that some 
of the metopes date from about 400 B.c. and others from about 360; and 
there is probably about that difference in date between the earlier and the 
later sima of the building. He rejects Pomtow’s theory (see A.J.A. XVII, 
p- 107) that one architect, Theodotus, designed this tholos and the temple 
and thymele at Epidaurus. 

The Ionic Temple near the Tholos at Delphi. —In lio, XII, 1913, 
pp. 199-248 (58 figs.), H. Pomrow discusses the remains of a small Ionic 
temple near the Tholos at Delphi and attempts a restoration of the building. 
It was erected about 550 B.c. The two columns with palm-leaf capitals are 
an imitation of those in the treasury of the Clazomenians, and it is probable 
that the same architect designed both buildings. 


SCULPTURE 


The Pediment of Corcyra. — Under the title Zum Giebel von Korkyra 
(4 pp.; reprinted from Nachrichten der K. Gesellsch. der Wiss. zu Géttingen) 
C. RoBert points out that the figures of the archaic pediment at Corcyra 
are treated like metopes. Medusa and her two sons, Pegasus and Chrysaor, 
have no connection with the figures at the ends of the pediment. This is 
the oldest pediment group in existence, and the same principle of decoration 
is found here that occurs on the vases, i.e. a number of independent scenes 
represented together. 

The East Frieze of the Treasury of the Cnidians.—In Jh. Oest. 
Arch. I. XIV, 1911, Beiblatt, cols. 119-122 (2 figs.), A. ScHoBER shows by 
the positions of the pry holes that certain slabs of Homolle’s “Treasury of 
the Cnidians” at Delphi are not correctly placed by him. The corner 
fragment with the groom and led horse (Fowilles, IV, pls. xi—xii, 1, left), and 
the fragment with the fore part of the horse of a chariot group (ibid. right) 
were not parts of the same slab. 

Parthenon Metopes.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, pp. 1385-162 
(15 figs.) C. PRASCHNIKER gives the results of his study of four metopes of 
the Parthenon made possible by the erection of a scaffold at the northeast 
corner in 1911. East metope XIV has still preserved on the lower part at 
the right two fishes, and at the left a water bird. Two horses drawing a 
chariot are rising from the sea. Their hind legs and most of the chariot 
are still in the water. The tail of the rear horse was put on in paint. In 
the chariot was a male figure, undoubtedly Poseidon. Metope I on the 
north side is comparatively well-preserved. A figure, probably male, is 
driving a two-horse chariot. The wheel of the chariot was added in bronze. 
Traces of red paint may be seen in the folds of the garment. This figure 
may represent Helios. Metope II on the north side is in very bad condi- 
tion. In the background is the stern of a ship with its rudder and traces 
of a ladder leading to the shore. <A male figure is apparently coming down 
the ladder holding something in his right hand; and in front of him is a 
nude male figure. Metope III on the north side represented two figures 
both apparently male. The one at the left wore a short garment, and the 
one at the right was standing nude and holding a round shield. The north 
metopes probably represented an [liupersis, the design for which the sculptor 
borrowed from the painting of Polygnotus in the Stoa Poecile. 
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The Central Scene of the Parthenon Frieze. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 
1912, pp. 1-35 (2 figs.) A. v. PREMERSTEIN argues that the central scene on 
the east frieze of the Parthenon is laid in the Agora, and represents the tak- 
ing of the peplus of Athena from the workshop where it was woven. The 
locality is indicated by the twelve gods, representing their altar in the 
market-place, and by the ten bearded men who are the eponymous heroes. 
He thinks further evidence for the location of the workshop is to be found 
in the Epithalmium for Polemius and Araneola of Gaius Sollius Appolli- 
naris Sidonius (ca. 430-480 a.p.). 

Preservation of the Sculptures of the Parthenon. —In ‘Apy. ‘Ed. 
1912, pp. 119-124 (3 figs.) the committee, consisting of A. K. Damverges, 
G. Soteriades, and O. Rousopoulos, appointed to investigate the condition 
of the sculptures of the Parthenon, make a report, based upon chemical and 
microscopic analyses, recommending for some portions preservative washes, 
and for others, such as the west frieze, protective plates of glass. 

The “Ludovisi Throne” in Boston.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 
102-104 (2 figs.), S. R(zrnacH) gives a summary of a discourse by Robert 
Hisler (see Miin. Jb. Bild. K.), in which the reliefs on the “ Ludovisi 
Throne” in Boston are explained, on the basis of Macrobius (I, 21, 1), as 
representing the joyous and the sad Aphrodite, and the sun-god Adonis 
rising or falling in the balance. The details are reconcilable with this 
interpretation. This myth is said by Macrobius to be of Phoenician 
origin; it is, therefore, easy to connect the reliefs with the altar of Venus at 
Eryx and to assume that they were transferred to the temple of Venus 
Erycina at Rome. This interpretation gives us an isolated example of the 
‘continued ” style in archaic Greek art, the style in which the same figure 
(Aphrodite in this instance) is represented at successive moments. In 
J.A.S. XXXII, 1913, pp. 738-83 (4 pls.; 4 figs.) E. A. GARDNER argues 
that there are great contrasts in style, composition, and expression, between 
the Ludovisi Throne and its Boston counterpart. He thinks that the latter 
fails to recognize the principles of early Greek relief, caricatures the faces, 
and mingles late with early technical devices and knowledge; that it is a 
deliberate imitation of the archaic, and probably made with some fragments 
of the original “counterpart ” before the artist, but whether in late antique 
or modern times, he is uncertain. “ We need not,” he says, “confuse and 
contaminate our impression of the Ludovisi relief, one of the most simple, 
beautiful, and characteristic works of Greek art in the early fifth century 
by associating with it, as part of the same original design, the Boston relief, 
which, in spite of all its technical ingenuity, is full of defects and affecta- 
tions such as belong essentially to a decadent and imitative age.” _ 

The Gate of Zeus at Thasos.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 385-393 
(2 figs.), CHARLES Prcarp publishes the two photographs omitted in the 
publication of his article, cbid. pp. 48-76. There are now five gates known 
at Thasos (one being the gate of the “ Pseudo-Theorion,” probably the pry- 
taneum, to which the famous reliefs of Apollo, Hermes, and the nymphs 
belong), four of which are more or less accurately dated, the latest of these 
belonging to a time not much earlier than 480 B.c.; the gate of Zeus must, 
therefore, be considerably later than 470 B.c. At Thasos, swallow-tail 
clamps, fastened with a square iron pin, are always ar oa though they 
seem to have been used at race much later. 
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The Sculptures of the Later Temple of Artemis at Ephesus. — The 
sculptured drums, pedestals, gutters, and other fragments from Ephesus now 
in the British Museum are discussed in some detail by W. R. Letuasy in 
ISHS. XXXII, 1913, pp. 87-96 (4 figs.): He points out the striking resem- 
blance, first noted by Sir F. Burton in 1873, between the figure of ‘“ Perse- 
phone” on the Hermes drum and the Eirene of Cephisodotus, that of the 
Nereid sculptures to the Nereids of Timotheus at Epidaurus, and many other 
likenesses to work at Epidaurus, in the temple of Victory at Athens, and 
elsewhere, and to sculpture of the Praxitelean period in general. On the 
whole he concludes that the Ephesian temple was built certainly before 330, 
and was, perhaps, twenty or thirty years in building, the roof dating from 
about 345-340 B.c. The reliefs thought by Wood to be parts of a frieze are 
seen to have formed square pedestals, over six feet in diameter, which prob- 
ably took the place of the sculptured drums as the bases of the outer row of 
columns at the west front of the temple. 

A Votive Relief from Aegina. —In ’Apy. “Ed. 1912, pp. 254 f. (pl.), 
I. N. Svoronos publishes a votive relief of the fourth century B.c. found 
on Aegina near the ancient precinct of Apollo, representing Apollo Cith- 
aroedus pouring a libation over an omphalos, on which stand two eagles, 
and on the opposite side of which stands a male worshipper. This group 
is exactly duplicated on a coin of Megara, the obverse of which bears the head 
of Septimius Severus. It seems probable that there were identical statues and 
reliefs in Megara and in Aegina, which these two reliefs respectively represent, 
and that copies of the Omphalos at Delphi existed in Pythian sanctuaries in 
various Greek states (cf. Svoronos, J. Int. Arch. Num. 1911, pp. 301-316). 

A Relief from Delos. —In ©. R. Acad. Insc. 1912, pp. 641-644, M. Brs- 
NIER points out that a relief about which Baudelot de Dairval read a paper 
before the Académie des Inscriptions in 1706 is preserved in the museum at 
Aix en Provence (cf. Reinach, Répertoire de‘ reliefs, U1, p. 211, No. 2). It 
represents a nude youth wearing a hat and leading a horse in front of a 
shrine, while a woman in long chiton follows him. It came originally from 
Delos and dates from the fifth or fourth century B.c. 

Figures of the Dead on Attic Grave Reliefs. — Under the title, On 
the Relation between Inscriptions and Sculptured Representations on Altic Tomb- 
stones (49 pp.; reprinted from Bulletin of the University of Wisconsin, Phi- 
lology and Literature Series, Vol. 5, No. 2, pp. 99-148), Haroxp R. 
Hastine@s collects the evidence to prove that the deceased is actually repre- 
sented on the Attic grave reliefs. 

Greek, Roman, and Byzantine Sculptures in Constantinople. — 
M. Gustave Menpet has done a valuable service to classical archaeology 
in compiling a full catalogue of the Greek, Roman, and Byzantine sculp- 
tures in the Imperial Museums of Constantinople. The first volume has 
already appeared, and the second, which will complete the catalogue, is 
announced as nearly ready. The method followed by the author is to give 
an account of the discovery of each monument, its condition and other 
details, then to give a full description of it, and finally a bibliography. 
Volume I, which has to do with the vestibule and the first six rooms, has 
256 different items. [Musces impcriaux ottomans. Catglogue des sculptures 
grecques, romaines et byzantines. Par Gustave MENDEL. I. Constantino- 
ple, 1912, Musée Impérial. xxii, 596 pp.; 285 figs. 8vo. 80 piasters.] 
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A Marble Head in Cyprus. — A head from one of the archaic “ Apollo” 
statues, which was probably found at Laphethus some twenty years ago, has 
lately been acquired by the Cyprus museum and is now installed in the new 
building. The head is life-size and less archaic than most of the class, 
standing between the Strangford Apollo and the Ptoan Apollo at Athens, 
and may be assigned to a Peloponnesian school, of the first quarter of the 
fifth century. Laphethus was a Lacedaemonian colony. (M. MaArkiIpEs, 
J.H.S. XXXII, 1918, pp. 48-49; pl.) . 

Aristogiton. — A herm-head found at Baiae, now in the British Museum, 
resembles the head from Madrid which has for some years been regarded as 
representing the original head of Aristogiton in the group of the Tyranni- 
cides at Naples, but is less chiselled down and altered; and when the 
shoulder locks, which are only a means of adapting it to the herm-form, are 
removed aud it is set on the Aristogiton torso, it makes a consistent and 
satisfactory whole, from which we can fairly judge the general style of the 
artists Critius and Nesiotes. Some eight or ten other works, including the 
Zeus of the Zeus and Hera metope from Selinunto, can be added to Furt- 
waengler’s list of related works. (B. ScHROEDER, Jb. Arch. J. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 36-34; 11 figs.) 

Myron’s Discobolus. — The variations in extant copies and imitations 
of Myron’s Discobolus, with the principles which should govern any attempt 
at a restoration, were discussed by B. Schroeder and others at the Novem- 
ber (1912) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. Schroeder would 
discard the apparently impossible position of the left foot, with the toes 
turned under, which most representations show, for the flat-placed foot of 
the Castel-Porziano replica, and would keep the fingers of the right hand 
spread and holding the discus only by the tips. Professor Loeschcke 
opposed these views, maintaining the soundness of the plastic tradition. 
(Arch. Anz. 1912, cols. 614-616.) 

The Athena Promachos.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1918, pp. 20-25, C. 
Hapaczek argues that the torso of Athena in the Académie des Beaux- 
Arts, Paris,-is, as Lange thought, a copy of the Athena Promachos of 
Phidias. It should be completed with lance and shield in the left hand 
and the owl resting on the right hand. Such an Athena is represented on 
one of the medallions from Aboukir. 

The Cybele of Agoracritus. — Starting with a seated statue of a god- 
dess in Athens, recently published by M. Bieber (Ath. Mitt. XX XVII, 1912, 
pp. 251 ff.; A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 230), and a similar figure from Pergamon 
in Berlin, A. v. Satis shows that these belong to a large class of figures 
imitated from the statue of Cybele made by Agoracritus toward the end of 
the fifth century. He traces the very far-reaching influence of this statue 
down into post-Christian times and as far afield as Gaul, and the use of the 
type, with various attributes, for other divinities, as Demeter, Fortuna, 
Abundantia. In Roman times, the position of the disk or tympanum held 
in the left hand was changed from above the arm, as resting on it, to below, 
as supporting it. A late and bad variation is seen in a statue in the Villa 
Doria-Pamphili, in which the mantle, instead of lying heavily across the 
lap, is held up at the left shoulder by the hand, in a style suitable only for 
a standing figure, such as the Athena Albani. Agoracritus himself found 
the conception of a majestic seated figure already existing in the Asia Minor 
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home of the goddess, and adapted it to the temper of the Greeks by elimi- 
nating its more savage features, including the small lion on the lap. The 
lion or lions were, however, retained in the Ionian reliefs and their imita- 
tions, which got their type from the same source by a different channel. 
The naiscos which the small reliefs always have, and the position of the 
statues close against a wall, are survivals of the original idea of the goddess 
as dwelling in the interior of a mountain. In the rock-sculptures of Asia 
Minor she is represented as seated just within the open door of a fagade. 
As to the individual style of the artist, the imitations of this figure in relief 
on the frieze of the Erechtheum and the base of the Nemesis at Rhamnus 
are the best evidence, being the nearest in date. (Jb. Arch. I. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 1-26; 10 figs.) 

A “Polyclitan” Bronze in the Louvre.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 
214-226 (fig.), ANDrH BouLANGeER discusses the bronze statuette in the 
Louvre, formerly in the Pourtalés (No. 672) and Gréau (No. 964) collec- 
tions (cf. Duruy, Hist. des Grecs, TH, p. 350; Furtwangler, Meisterwerke, p. 
490; Mahler, Polyklet u. seine Schule, p. 57, fig. 18, pp. 58 f.; De Ridder, 
Revue de Paris, 1912, VI, p. 158). The beautiful little figure represents a 
youth, nude, with the weight on his right foot. The left hand should be 
restored holding a patera, or phiale, the right holding an oenochoe. The 
style is Polyclitan, but belongs to the last years of the fifth century B.C., 
with the Diadumenus of Madrid, the Idolino, the Pan at Leyden, and other 
works, chief of which is the Westmacott athlete. That was the time of 
the sculptor Aristides, of whom we know only that he was the pupil of 
Polyclitus and the teacher of Euphranor. 

A Torso of the Apollo Sauroctonos. —In Mon. Piot, XLX, 1911, pp- 
161-170 (pl.), A. Heron pe VILLEFOssE publishes a marble torso of a 
replica of the Apollo Sauroctonos acquired by the Musée Calvet, Avignon, 
in 1833. It probably came from Melos and is of excellent workmanship. 

Statue of Bellerophon at Smyrna. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 330- 
333, SALOMON REINACH calls attention to a passage of Cosmas of Jerusalem 
in his commentary on the poems of St. Gregory of Nazianzus (Migneé, P.G.. 
XXXVI, p. 547). A statue of Bellerophon is described, and the figure 
of Pegasus is said to be so slightly fastened that it follows the gentle motion 
of the hand, though it resists violent pressure. A manuscript in Madrid 
(Pauly-Wissowa, s.v. Belleropho, col. 247) mentions an iron statue of Bel- 
lerophon and his horse at Smyrna, hung in the air. This is evidently a 
development from the first description. Descriptions of other statues hung 
in the air by means of magnets are cited. Such statues never existed, but 
the existence of an important statue of Bellerophon at Smyrna is interesting. 

Greek Portrait Statues.—G. Liprotp publishes as his Habilitation- 
schrift at the K. Ludwig-Maximilians University, Munich, a study of Greek 
portraiture from the sixth century B.c. to Roman times. He shows how 
certain characteristics prevail at certain periods, making it possible to date 
a given statue approximately; but except in rare cases it is not possible to 
identify the artist from the style of the statue. [Griechische Portrdtstatuen. 
Der Philosophischen Fakultit der K. Ludwig-Maximilians-Universitit zu 
Munchen als Habilitationschrift vorgelegt von Georg Lipponp. Munich, 
1912, Bruckmann. 109 pp.; 24 figs. M. 4.] 

A Statue of a Hellenistic King.— A colossal limestone statue in the 
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Cairo museum, found in 1911 at Atfeh, the city of Hathor, forty-five miles 
south of Cairo, is published by C. C. EpGar, J.H.S. XX XIII, 1913, pp. 50- 
52 (pl.). It is a nude male figure, standing in a heroic attitude, with an 
aegis on the left arm and a diadem inthe hair. Both forearms are missing, 
but the part that remains suggests that the raised left hand rested on a 
spear. The head is distinctly a portrait, and so closely resembles coin types 
of Ptolemy II, Philadelphus, as to make it probable that he is the king 
represented, “ BavOoxouas UroXenatos émurtapevos ddpv maAAew.” 

Hellenistic Bronzes from Egypt. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 1912, pp. 
76-80 (8 figs.), F. W. v. Brssrva@ publishes three small bronzes from Egypt 
in his own collection. These are: (1) a nude Heracles, 6.8 em. high, rising 
from the stem of an acanthus leaf, and holding his club over his right 
shoulder and perhaps an apple in his left hand, possibly part of a candela- 
brum of Hellenistic date; (2) a small Nemesis, 6.7 cm. high, of Roman 
date; (3) a barbarian prisoner with hands tied behind his back, 7.5 cm. 
high, of Hellenistic date. 

The Supports of Ancient Statues. — The supports of ancient statues, 
and especially attributes attached to them, are treated in detail by ADA 
Maviaeia, Rim. Mitt. XXVIII, 1913, pp. 1-91. 


VASES AND PAINTING 


A Minoan Vase from Egypt. —In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1913, pp. 107— 
111 (2 pls.), J. GARsTANG publishes a vase of the Middle Minoan II period, 
found at Abydos in 1907. All the other objects in the tomb, more than 
one hundred in number, date from the twelfth dynasty. Among them were 
cylinders of Senusret III and Amenemhat III. There can be no doubt that 
the vase is as old as the other contents of the tomb. 

A Cylix by Douris.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 31-40 (3 figs.),. 
Oskar WALDHAUER publishes a hitherto unknown cylix with the inscrip- 
tion ... s éypadcer, to be restored with the name of Douris. On the outside 
are two scenes of the palaestra; in the inner circle a bearded pazdotribes. 
Style and workmanship are those of Douris, and the vase must be placed 
with other vases by Douris embellished with similar representations. These 
all belong to the time of the decline of the artist’s career, when he was 
trying, without entire success, to conform to the progressive tendencies of 
a new period. The newly published cylix is in the possession of Count. 
Alexander Orloff Davydoff at St. Petersburg. 

The Master of the Dutuit Oenochoe. — Fourteen small red-figured 
Attic vases, apparently by the same hand, are collected by J. B. BEasLey 
in J.H.S. XXXII, 1913, pp. 106-110 (5 pls.; 3 figs.). The style has deli- 
cacy and charm rather than strength; the subjects are Dionysiac and myth- 
ological, often with animals introduced. The vase at the Petit Palais in 
Paris, from which the series is named, and one other, show an amusing 
reminiscence of the Potnia Ther6n motive, in a neat little damsel with 
wings, who carries a bow in one hand and gently caresses a fawn with the 
other. 

“Immapxos kados.—In Berl. Phil. W. May 3, 1913, cols. 574-575, E. E. 
Briess calls attention to an alabastron sold at auction in London in 
December, 1912, which bears the inscription "Imm[apx]os KkaAds vat[yx/]. 
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Paris and Helen on a Vase in Naples. — In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 6-18 
(9 figs.), N. TerzaGut discusses a vase in the Naples museum (Heydemann, 
No. 1982), upon which Paris appears in conversation with Helen, who is 
attended by a maid; and above are Zeus and Hermes in conversation and 
at the left a seated Phrygian. He argues that the painter had in mind the 
story of Stesichorus, in which Zeus commands Hermes to convey Helen 
to Egypt and sends a phantom Helen to Troy with Paris. 

A Memnon Vase. — Pieces of a red-figured lutrophorus which has, in- 
stead of the usual wedding scene, some negroes fighting, probably a scene 
from the Memnon episode, were shown by A. Brueckner at the February 
(1913) meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. (Arch. Anz. 1918, 
col. 35.) 

Lenaea or Anthesteria.— The views set forth by A. Frickenhaus in 
the 72d Winckelmanns-programm (A.J.A. XVII, 1913, p. 294), that certain 
Dionysiac vase paintings represent the ceremonies of the Lenaea, were 
opposed by E. Petersen, and defended by their author, at the January (1913) 
meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society. Petersen maintained the old 
view, held by Otto Jahn fifty years ago, that the subject is the Anthesteria. 
(Arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 32-33.) 

The “Busti” in Vase Paintings. — The so-called busti in vase paint- 
ings are explained by P. Kurru in Neapolis I, 1913, pp. 48-67 (2 pls.; 
8 figs.), not as being attempts to show persons upon a high level or at a 
greater distance than others in the field, but as due to a conventional 
method of abbreviating figures for which the space would otherwise be in- 
sufficient. 

Notes on Two Stelae from Pagasae. —In R. Arch. >O.S he Ae 
pp. 19-24 (fig.), A. Rernacn finds that in the painting of the young woman 
who died in childbirth (Ed. “Apx: 1908, pl 1), a dark cloth hangs down 
from between the bolster and the mattress, and the nurse is drawing back 
the curtain of the door with her right hand; in the stele of the Cretan 
Chalcocedes of Lyttus (IIpaxrixd, 1907, pl. I, 8), that which Arvanitopoullos 
thought was the sword of Chalcocedes is a part of his chlamys, and his 
attendant carries two javelins, not a Spear; certain other details are dis- 
cussed. 

The Preservation of the Painted Stelae of Pagasae. — In “Apy. Ed. 
1912, pp. 261 f., A. Damverces and O. A. Rovusopovutos report on the 
proper measures to be taken for the preservation of the Pagasae painted 
stelae. After careful washing they have been treated with a wash to fix 
the colors, and it is suggested that they be protected from actinic light rays 
by means of yellowish windows or screens. 

A Clazomenian Sarcophagus at Leyden.—In Jb. Arch. I. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 58-60 (pl.; fig.), J. Brants calls attention to an unusual pic- 
ture on a fragmentary terra-cotta sarcophagus in the museum at Leyden. 
It represents a fight taking place around a tumulus, between a warrior. 
armed with a spear and backed by three or four followers on one side of the 
central object, and another, drawing his sword in defence, and with a wo- 
man next him and other figures behind, on the other side. The style is on 
a level with the developed black-figured or severe red-figured Attic, and it. 
may be dated in the middle or last part of the sixth century B.C. 
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INSCRIPTIONS 


' Attic Inscriptions. — In “Apy. ’E@. 1912, pp. 124f., P. N. PAPAGEORGIOU 
publishes two small Attic inscriptions, one of them engraved upon a strip 
of bronze. He also suggests a change in punctuation as a solution of the 
riddle in the much-discussed grave epigram from Piraeus, first published 
ibid. 1910, p. 73, making the first sentence read Od 7d ypewv eipaprar. 
This same epigram is discussed again, tbid. 1912, pp. 256 f., by A. N. Skras, 
who defends his interpretation (ibid. 1911, p. 207) against the criticism of 
the late S. Vases (ibid. 1911, p. 211), and by PapaGgEorarou, wid. 1912, 
p. 264, who makes a brief comment on the above article of Skias. 

Notes on an Attic Inscription. — In Berl. Phil. W. March 8, 19138, 
cols. 317-320, W. BANNIER discusses and proposes restorations for C./.A. 
IV, 1, 52-53, the treaty between the Athenians and Bottiaeans. 

Historical Attic Inscriptions. — Under the title Historische Attische 
Inschriften (Bonn, 1918, A. Marcus and E. Weber’s Verlag. 82 pp. M. 2. 20), 
E. NAcHMANSON publishes eighty-seven Greek inscriptions beginning with 
the “Salamis decree” of the first half of the sixth century B.c. and ending 
with an inscription of Arcadius and Honorius dating between 396 and 401 
A.b. <A brief commentary accompanies each inscription. 

A Decree of the Athenians in Honor of Hicesius of Ephesus. — 
In’Apy. “Ed. 1912, pp. 248 f. (fig.), A. WitnELM publishes a decree of the 
Athenians granting citizenship to Hicesius of Ephesus, who is known, 
from J.G. VII, 15, to have been governor of Aegina under Eumenes of Per- 
gvamon, at some time between 210 and 159 n.c. 

Athenian Boundary Stones. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. ]. XV, 1912, Beiblatt, 
cols. 81-96 (18 figs.), T. SAucruc publishes twenty-one Athenian boundary 
stones preserved in the Epigraphical Museum at Athens. 

Notes on Inscriptions from Euboea. — In ’Apy. ‘Ed. 1912, pp. 234- 
248 (2 figs.), A. WILHELM points out various errors made by G. A. Papava- 
sileiou in the publication of inscriptions from Euboea, zbid. 1905, and gives 
further proof that the fragment of an inscription published by the latter, 
(ibid. 1907, p. 23) and one published by Wilhelm (2did. 1892, p. 158, No. 53) 
both from Aliverion, are parts of the same document, in spite of the argu- 
ments of Papavasileiou, ibid. 1911, pp. 81 f. 

Notes on Delian Accounts. —In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 26-39, 
G. GLorz publishes notes and restorations to the following Delian inscrip- 
tions recently published in 7.G. TX, Fasc. II: Nos. 138 B, 142, 144 A, 145, 
148, 156 A, 158 A, 159 A, 161 A, 162 A, 163 A, 165, 199 A, 201, 203 A, 204) 
219 A, 224 A, 226 A, 240, 268, and 274. 

The Dedication of the Charioteer at Delphi.—In Jb. Arch. I. 
XXVIII, 1913, pp. 52-58 (facsimile), A. FricKENHAUS discusses, in con- 
nection with the chronology of the sons of Deinomenes, the altered inscription 
on the base of the charioteer at Delphi. By eliminating other suggested res- 
torations, he concludes that the original dedicator was Polyzalus, the same 
who is named in the surviving part of the second form of the inscription, and 
that the change was occasioned by the elder brother, Hiero, perhaps jealous 
of a victory which was a defeat for himself, objecting to the claim made by 
the words T'eéXas........ avacowv. Polyzalus may very well have been in 
possession of Gela in 474, the most likely date for his Delphic victory, al- 
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though no record of the fact has come down. The two versions, so far as 
they can be restored, are then to be read as follows: 


I. [puvapa WoAvfadds we MJedas aveOnxev avaco[ov 
[hos Aervopeveos Tov de€ edvovup’ “Ar0AXA[ov 

II. [... (16 letters)... JoAvGards p  dveOnx[ev 
[hos Aeivoueveos T]ov deg’ eddvup’ AroAX[ov 


A Locrian Inscription. —In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, pp. 163-256 
(6 figs.), A. WitHELM discusses an inscription found some years ago near 
Vitrinitsa j in Locris. It is an agreement between the Aidvrevo, or descend- 
ants of Ajax, and the town of Naryca on one side, and the Locrians on the 
other, in reference to the maidens sent to Ilium in atonement for the out- 
rage committed by Ajax on Cassandra at the taking of Troy. The inscrip- 
tion probably dates between 275 and 240 sB.c. At the January (1913) 
meeting of the Berlin Archaeological Society P. Corssen discussed the 
inscription. He pointed out that the supposed expiatory origin of the 
custom, atoning for the sacrilege of Ajax, is a comparatively bie. invention, 
not earlier than 334 B.c. The custom itself probably originated subsequent 
to the founding of Novum Ilium, after the repulse of the Cimmerian invad- 
ers by the Lydiaus, and was due to the existence of a cult of Athena Ilia 
at Opuntian Locris. There was a break of about forty years after 346, 
and when the sending was renewed, the women went for lifelong instead 
of annual service. arch. Anz. 1913, cols. 31-32.) 

Thessalian Inscriptions. — In “Apy. "Ed. 1912, pp. 60-101 (35 figs.), 
A. S. ARVANITOPOULLOS continues his pablracen of inscriptions from 
Gonnus, Thessaly (cf. ibid. 1911, pp. 123-128 and 129- 149), describing 
seventy-six decrees of proxenia of the common type, of which twenty emplos 
a full, fifty-six an abbreviated, formula. These contain many new names 
and give much important information on Thessalian history in the second 
century B.c. did. 1912, p. 265, the same writer publishes a few brief sup- 
plementary notes and corrections to 7.G. IX, 1295, 1296, 1300. 

A Rhodian Chronicle.— At the March (1913) meeting of the Berlin 
Archaeological Society, U. v. Wilamowitz-Moellendorff discussed the re- 
markable inscription found fe the Danes in their excavations at Lindus 
and now at Copenhagen, which had recently been published by C. Blink- 
enberg (Bulletin of the Royal Academy of Sciences and Letters of Denmark, 
1912, pp. 317-457). It gives a list of priests and a résumé of the history 
and documents of the temple, with accounts of the temple treasures, drawn 
up in the year 99 B.c. by Timachides, probably the grammarian of that 
name. ‘The earlier votive offerings were no longer in existence at that time, 
having been burned with the old temple in 350 B.c. Much of the matter of 
the chronicle is Hellenistic invention, but has an interest as such. (Arch. 
Anz. 1918, cols. 42-46.) In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 40-46, M. Hotteavx 
publishes a number of restorations to the “chronicle.” 

Two Inscriptions in Smyrna.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, 
Beiblatt, cols. 123-134 (2 figs.), J. Kem publishes two badly mutilated 
inscriptions in Smyrna evidently referring to certain exemptions from taxa- 
tion. In one the beginning of the letter of Antony, the triumvir, to the 
“Koinon” of Asia, known from a papyrus (Cl. R. VII, p. 476), occurs. 
They probably refer to the society of the Hieronicae and Stephanitae. 
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An Inscription referring to Mysteries.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 
1911, Beiblatt, cols. 1383-14), J. Kem publishes an inscription from Cyme, 
now in Smyrna, which refers to the practice of certain mysteries. It prob- 
ably dates from the first half of the first century A.p. 

Three Greek Inscriptions. — In Sitzb. Kais. Akad. d. Wiss. in Wien, 166, 
3, 1912, pp. 1-43, A. W1LHELM discusses and partially restores three Greek 
inscriptions: (1) the treaty between Termessus and a town probably to be 
identified as Adada (5.C.H. XXIII, pp. 286 ff.); (2) the introduction to 
an agreement between the people of Ios and Rhodes dating from about 
200 s.c. W.G. XII, 5, 1, n. 8 and XII, 5, 2, p. 308, n. 1009); (3) a decree of 
the Thasians with reference to the people of Neapolis (/.G. XII, 8, 264). 

Greek Inscriptions in Stockholm. — In Hranos, XIII, 1913, pp. 85-90, 
K. THUNELL discusses sixteen Greek inscriptions in the museum at Stock- 
holm of which ten were published in C./.G. 

Two Greek Inscriptions from the Sanctuary of Aesculapius on the 
Esquiline. —In Rend. Acc. Lincei, X XI, 1912, pp. 236-250 (pl.), A. Maruri 
discusses two Greek inscriptions on the base of an ex-voto of Boethus 
representing the infant Aesculapius, set up by the physician Nicomedes in 
the sanctuary of Aesculapius on the Esquiline. The base was found in 
1667 near the church S. Martino ai Monti and has been buried away since 
1834 in the Palazzo Medici (Falconieri) so that the errors in the earlier 
publications have until now gone uncorrected. The correct dating of the 
inscription is important for the light it sheds on the date of the temple of 
Aesculapius which was founded or possibly rebuilt by Diocletian in the 
Baths of Trajan. It can hardly be later than the second century a.p. The 
same Nicomedes is referred to in C./.G. 6265. Another inscription found 
at about the same time in the same place may refer to this temple, so that 
we may infer that it was rebuilt, not founded, by Diocletian. The inscrip- 
tion may be a rewriting of an older original; and the statue was very likely 
a copy. 

Thracian Inscriptions. — In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 394-396, CHARLES 
Picarp restores the inscription published by G. Seure [idid. XVIII, 1911, 
p. 444) 6 detva] evéapevos SarvpuBpiavolts [Oeots aveOyxev]. Ibid. pp. 423 ff. 
the EAevOepevs mentioned is simply the Dionysus of Eleutherae, adopted 
from Attica. 

An Inscription from Istrus.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, Bei- 
blatt, cols. 149-154, J. Weiss discusses the inscription on the base of a statue 
dedicated to Poseidon by the Ilovrapyys tis Tlevrarrodews at the Milesian 
colony of Istrus on the Black Sea. 

Tlopratos Etparnyés.—In R. Et. Gr. XXVI, 1913, pp. 47-52, E. E. 
Briess argues that the supposed title aoumatos orpatyyos of Boeckh, 
C.I.G. 3348, is really a proper name, t.e. Hourniov Srparnyou EHiriyove! 
The inscription is not earlier than 123 a.p. 

Epigraphical Notes.—In ’Apx. "Ed. 1912, pp. 250-253, A. WILHELM 
makes various comments and corrections on eleven inscriptions published 
ibid. 1911, passim. 


COINS 


Temple Coins of Olympia. — C. J. SeELTMAN (following G. FE. Bay 
would ascribe all the coins usually classified as Elean to the temple of Zeus 
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at Olympia. The first part of his detailed discussion and description is 
published in Nomisma, VIII, 1913, pp. 23-65 (4 pls.). 

Coins of Callatis.— Several previously unpublished coins of: Callatis, 
Thrace, from his own collection are described and pictured by Leon Ru- 
zicka, Z. Num. XXX, 1913, pp. 293-304 (5 pls.). 

The Coinage of the Ionian Revolt.— A new find of coins at Vourla 
(Clazomenae) confirms some former conjectures as to the coinage of the 
Greek towns in Asia Minor at the time of the Ionian revolt. The new 
coins are twenty-six electrum staters and hectae, including one stater from 
Priene, and twelve silver hectae from Samos. (P. Garpner, J.H.S. 
XXXII, 1918, p. 105.) 

Greek Coins of Asia.— V. TourNEuR discusses in a recent article the 
Greek coins of Asia comprised in the collection of Franz Cumont recently 
presented to the Bibliotheque royale (Belgium). The writer often corrects 
and supplements the information contained in the handbooks. (fh. Belge 
Num. LXIX, 1913, pp. 109-137; pl.) 

Tetradrachms of Syracuse. — Almost an entire double number of Z. 
Num. (XXX, 1913, pp. 1-292; 7 pls.) is taken up by an article from L. TUDEER 
on the tetradrachm-coinage of Syracuse in the time of the artist-signatures. 
The writer takes full and generous cognizance of the important work of his 
predecessors in the field, but points out the need of a newer and exhaustive 
investigation, especially on the basis of the impressions. The article is 
too long to admit of brief summary: it may be remarked on one point, 
however, that Tudeer essays to prove beyond question that the signatures 
EVMHNOV and EVMENOV designate different artists, and that the 
abbreviation EV denotes still a third, whose full name is, and will remain, 
unknown. But EVM is perhaps for Eumenes. 

Elpis-Nemesis. — The British Museum possesses a circular limestone 
disk (diameter 11.4 cm., thickness 1.9 cm.) the two sides of which are 
moulds for the casting of medallions. On one side is a figure in the usual 
attitude of Spes, with wreath and palm branch in the ground, and the 
words EXQ EATTIAA® KAAAS. On the other is a female gryphon with 
uraeus tail and paw resting on a wheel, and with the inscription NEME3I3 
SIKEA. The types and letters point to an Alexandrian origin and a date 
in the second or third century A.p. Nemesis in the form of a gryphon, the 
symbol of sharpsighted watchfulness, confirms a conclusion of P. Perdrizet 
(B.C.H. 1912, p. 248), but the epithet here given her is far from clear. The 
interpretations suggested for the sign S include a reversed Z for A, not 
unknown in dialects (ficéa = duxata) and a twisted N (wkéa = vikaia) as 
if the medal were a talisman for competitors in games. (F. H. MARSHALL, 
J.H.S. XXXIII, 1918, pp. 84-86; pl.; fig.) 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Archaeological Study in Greece. — In Atene e Roma, XVI, 1913, cols. 
65-83, S. Lampros publishes a brief history of archaeological study in Greece. 
The Asclepieum and the Eleusinium at Athens.—In “Apy. ‘Ed. 
1912, pp. 43-59 (2 pls.; 15 figs.), F. VersaKes traces the outer wall of the 
Asclepieum and the walls of an earlier sanctuary on the same site, which he 
identifies as the long-sought Eleusinium. The south wall of the Asclepieum 
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was later incorporated into the back of the Stoa of Eumenes, the rear wall of 
the latter being interlocked with it. A portion of the west wall, with the 
north side of the propylon, is seen in the foundations formerly assigned by 
Dérpfeld to the monument of Nicias, which has now been located uear the 
southeast corner of the Stoa of Eumenes (cf. Dinsmoor, A.J.A. XIV, 1910, 
p. 459). The first temple of Asclepius was probably in the western portion 
of the precinct, near the portal. ‘The older sanctuary lay within the enclo- 
sure of the Asclepieum, except on the west, where it appears to have been 
curtailed. This older precinct must have been the Eleusinium to which 
Asclepius, when invited to Athens, was admitted as guest and protector, 
only to establish himself as proprietor and appropriate the whole eastern 
portion of the Eleusinium, leaving the western portion, near the entrance 
to the Acropolis, as the Eleusinium of later times. 

Monuments on the South Slope of the Acropolis. — In “Apx. “Ed. 
1912, pp. 161-182 (6 pls.; 36 figs.), F. Versaxes publishes an instalment 
of an architectural study of the ancient monuments of the south slope of 
the Acropolis at Athens, describing, with many drawings of details, restora- 
tions, etc., the Theatre of Herodes and the Stoa of Eumenes. The identifi- 
cation of the stoa is made certain by its resemblance to the Stoa of Attalus, 
of which the author makes a new study as a basis for his restoration. 

Psyttaleia.—In Alio, XIII, 1913, pp. 128-130, K. J. Betocn refuses to 
be convinced by Judeich’s arguments that Psyttaleia is Lipsokoutala (see 
A.J.A. XVI, p. 585), and adheres to his theory that it is Hagios Georgios. 
In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 31-36, P. D. Reprapes takes Beloch to 
task for not knowing the literature concerning Psyttaleia. It is to be identi- 
fied with the modern Lipsokoutala. On an early Venetian map the island 
is called Cytala, a corruption of Psyttale, the name by which Stephanus of 
Byzantium calls it. From Cytala came the modern name. 

Excavations in the Necropolis of Thessalonica.—In Mél. Arch. 
Hist. XXXII, 1912, pp. 337-361, MM. Avezou and Picarp describe the 
results of excavation in the necropolis of Thessalonica since 1905, thus con- 
tinuing the accounts previously given by Perdrizet (ibid. XIX, 1899, pp. 
O41 ff.; XX, 1900, pp. 223 ff.; XXV, 1905, pp. 81 ff.). The material con- 
sists principally of inscriptions, terra-cottas, glass, and pottery. 

Excavations at Sphoungaras. — In 1910 excavations were carried on 
under the direction of R. B. Seager at a site known as Sphoungaras, near 
Gournia in eastern Crete. Here a cemetery was examined containing 
remains dating chiefly from the period known as Early Minoan Il. A 
small neolithic deposit was discovered, as well as a considerable number 
of burials in pithoi dating chiefly from Middle Minoan I. The vases, seals, 
etc., found during the excavations are briefly described by Miss E. H. Hatr. 
[Excavations in Eastern Crete, Sphoungaras. Anthropological Publications 
of the University of Pennsylvania, Vol. III, Pt. 2, pp. 43-73 (7 pls. ; 16 figs.). 
By Eprrn H. Harz. Philadelphia, 1912, University Museum. ] 

The Throne of Apollo at Amyclae. — In "Apx. Ed. 1912, pp. 183-192 
(26 figs.), F. Versakes describes the remains of an ancient structure on 
the foundations and out of the materials of which was built the church of 
Hagia Kyriake on the summit of the hill at Amyclae (cf. [Ipaxrixa, 1907, 
pp. 52 and 104-107; A.J.A. XIII, 1909, p. 354). The author believes that 
this structure was the pedestal of the famous Throne of Apollo described by 
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Pausanias, ITI, 18 f., and restores it as a hollow square the sides of which are 
formed by sculptured slabs between half columns, with at least one door- 
way for access to the tomb of Hyacinthus within. Above this, and appear- 
ing to rest upon the roof of the pedestal, was the throne itself and the 
primitive image. 

The Great Altar of Zeus at Olympia. —In Jb. KI. Alt. XX XI, 1913, 
pp. 241-260 (3 figs.) L. WeniGEr argues that the excavations of Dérpfeld 
in 1908 between the temple of Hera, the Pelopion and the Metroon at 
Olympia have not revealed the site of the great altar of Zeus. That must 
be sought to the east of the south end of the Pelopion, probably halfway 
between the temple of Zeus and the Metroon. He suggests a restoration in 
two forms, one oblong and one square. The altar did not date back to as 
early a period as has been thought. 

The Stage Building of the Roman Theatre at Gytheum. — In “A px: 
‘Ed. 1912, pp. 193-196 (9 figs.), F. VersAkes discusses the stage building 
of the Roman theatre at Gytheum, which he restores with four small 
porticoes facing the cavea, having two tiers of columns. 

The Site of Iolcos.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 23-28 N. I. 
GIANNOPULOS argues that ancient Iolcos was located on the hill at Volo, 
that it was never completely abandoned, but was inhabited in Roman times 
and down through the Middle Ages, preserving its ancient name in the 
form Golos or Katw Tos. 

Prehistoric Seals from Thessaly.—In Ath. Mitt. XXXVIII, 1913, 
pp. 29-380 (2 figs.), N. I. Grannopucos publishes a small terra-cotta seal im- 
pression with a meander pattern from Tsangli, Thessaly. It dates from 
the second neolithic period. He also publishes a black steatite seal with a 
meander pattern. 

Cretan Seal Stones. — In ‘“Apy. “Ed. 1912, pp. 257-260, W. O. GaErRTE 
publishes supplementary notes to the article on Cretan seal stones by 
Xanthoudides, ibid. 1907, pp. 141 ff. 

The Pelasgians. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 282-293, V. Cos- 
TANZI discusses the origin of the ancient concept of autochthony and _ pre- 
Hellenicism attributed to the Pelasgi. He agrees with E. Meyer that the name 
Pelasgi was originally applied to the inhabitants of the northeast part of 
Thessaly (Pelasgiotis), and then owing to the combinations of logographers 
came to be used as equivalent to pre-Hellenic or proto-Hellenic. Fick’s theory 
that the Leleges were the pre-Hellenic inhabitants of western Greece and the 
Pelasgi those of eastern Greece he thinks incorrect, as also Ridgeway’s idea 
that the Pelasgi represent the Mycenaean civilization. He believes they were 
of Hellenic stock. He discusses the rise of the fifth century conception 
(e.g. that of Hellanicus, and Pherecydes) that the Thessalian Pelasgi came 
from Peloponnesus. 

Some Known and Unedited Monuments. —In R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
pp. 350-374 (7 figs.) W. Deonna discusses (1) an “island” idol at Karlsruhe 
(Gerhard, Abhandlungen, pl. XLIV,3; Perrot and Chipiez, VI, p. 740, fig. 
332); (2) a solar deity at Geneva; and (3) a ring at Bern. The first repre- 
sents a female figure from the head of which asmaller figure emerges. Primi- 
tive beliefs about birth from the head, etc., are discussed. An image from 
Indo-China and the representations of the birth of Athena are compared. 
_ The solar deity is a gold statuette, with rays about the head, six ovals in a 
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row from breast to feet, a row of circles across the breast, and a serpent 
coiled about the person. Other similar figures are cited. The figure is 
probably prophylactic and is full of mystic religious meaning. The ring is 
bronze and is classed as Roman. On the bezel is the figure of a man in the 
attitude of the “ Borghese gladiator”? by Agasias, in this case a boxer. 
The inscription TTPACI may give the owner’s name or may refer to Praxi- 
teles. 

Mensae Ponderariae. — In R. Et. Anc. XV, 1913, pp. 167-180 (4 figs.), 
W. Deonna discusses the mensae ponderariae, or tables with measures of 
capacity among the Greeks and Romans, and gives a list of thirty-two. The 
separate hollows originally held vessels of metal. These tables are of two 
types. In one each cup-shaped cavity had a hole in the bottom running 
through the stone. In such cases the slabs rested on supports at the ends 
or sides. In the second type the block is thicker and rests directly on the 
ground or on some solid support, and the escape for the liquid is on the 
side. Sometimes these mensae were attached to walls. Some of them were 
also used for dry measure, and in that case no metal vessel was necessary. 

Thracian Helmets. — Several types of a cap-shaped helmet, which first 
appeared in Greek art in vase paintings copied from the works of Micon, 
and the extant examples of which, chiefly of bronze, were found in many 
cases in the Balkan region, are discussed and fully illustrated by B. ScHROE- 
DER, in Jb. Arch. I. XX VII, 1912, pp. 317-344 (8 pls.; 18 figs.). He finds it 
to be of Thracian origin, a metal substitute for the soft.cap of skin, and, 
although it has some resemblance to the Asiatic felt tiara or Phrygian cap, 
is not derived from that. The subject has a bearing on the nationality of 
the painter Micon, who was called an Athenian. 

Athenian Political Clubs. — A study of the political clubs of ancient 
Athens, their origin, social features, names, pledges, initiations, etc., has 
been published by Dr. G. M. CALtHoun. He discusses especially their part 
in litigation and politics. [Athenian Clubs in Politics and Litigation. By 
GeEORGE MiLtyter CaLuoun. Austin, 1913, University of Texas. 172 pp. 
8 vo. | 

Hephaestus. -—— New evidence, largely numismatic, which is now avail- 
able on the nature and history of Hephaestus, has led L. MALTEN (Jb. Arch. 
I. XXVITI, 1912, pp. 232-264; 12 figs.) to reverse the review formerly held 
by Wilamowitz, that he was of Greek origin. He seems to have been first 
conceived of among the Solymes of eastern Lycia, as the spirit of a per- 
petual fire which burned for many centuries, from an issue of natural gas, 
on the top of a mountain there. The cult spread thence eastward and 
inland, but more especially west and north, along the coasts and islands of 
Asia Minor, wherever similar natural fires existed, and reached Lemnos, 
where Homer places it, in pre-Hellenic times. It was carried to the Lipari 
Islands by a colony of emigrants from Cnidus and to Athens through some 
unknown channel, but never appeared in Crete, and was very little known 
elsewhere on the mainland of Greece. The lameness and the skill in 
smithery are connected, hand crafts being the usual work of strong men ~ 
who were disabled for warfare; but whether they both.come from a dwarf 
or cobald origin of the conception, or are only a development from the 
association with fire, is not clear at present. The association with volcanic 
phenomena, where it occurs, is a secondary character. The Lycian origin 
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of Leto and possibly of some of the greater Hellenic divinities is a related 
question. 

Elysium and Rhadamanthus. — The Cretan, Carian, pre-Hellenic 
character of the god Rhadamanthus and of the goddess Eleutho (later 
Eileithyia), the goddess of life and death, from whom Eleusis took its 
name, and the kindred origin of the Homeric Elysion (Od. IV, 561 ff.), with 
the later developments of the idea of the paxdpwv vycos in Pindar, Plato, 
Virgil, etc., are discussed by L. Maurten, Jb. Arch. I. XXVIII, 1918, 
pp. 35-51. 

Halon and Halirrothius.—In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 1915, pp. 73-77, 
E. Scumrpt argues that the god of healing, of whom Sophocles was priest, 
was Halon, who is to be identified with Halirrothius. He was originally 
worshipped at the spring in the Asclepieum, but was forgotten after the 
introduction of the worship of Asclepius. 

Hero Propylaeus and Apollo Propylaeus. — In Ath. Mitt. XX XVIII, 
1913, pp. 62-72 (2 figs.),O. Wreryrercu points out that the Thracian Hero 
Propylaeus resembles, but is not identical with, Apollo Propylaeus. The 
latter is a divinity who protects men from the pestilenee. 

Ancient Alchemy. — The publication by O. Lagercrantz of a chemical 
papyrus at Stockholm (Papyrus Graecus Holmiensis, Upsala, 1913), was 
presented by Diels at the March (1913) meeting of the Berlin Archae- 
ological Society. This manuscript is a companion to P. Leydensis X, and 
together they give a fair idea of the treatise of Pseudo-Democritus, in four 
books, Bvoixd Kal yerpoxunta, from which they are evidently derived, and 
which was the foundation of most of the alchemic literature of the Middle 
Ages. The papyrus at Stockholm gives the recipes for making gold; the 
one at Leyden, for precious stones. The compiler of the former says he 
got his material from Anaxilaus of Larissa, a Pythagorean, banished from 
Rome in 28 s.c. for practising magic, who was used as a source also by 
Pliny. (Arch. Anz. 1913, col. 36.) 

Three Greek Numerical Systems. — Notes on three provincial Greek 
numerical systems, with suggested improvements in the interpretation of cer- 
tain inscriptions in which they occur, from Chalcedon, Nesus (near Lesbos), 
and Thespiae, are given by M. N. Top in J.H.S. XXXII, 1913, pp. 27-34. 
A complete tabulation of the evidence on such systems is to appear in 
Jetty: © 

Greek Music.—In J.H.S. XXXII, 1913, pp. 35-47, J. Curtis gives 
the history of the technical advance of Greek music, with a detailed expla- 
nation of the intervals and notation of the various scales for vocal and 
instrumental use. To the earliest sacred enharmonic scale, of two tetra- 
chords on seven notes, the diatonic genus was added, probably from an 
Asiatic or Egyptian source, and in the half-century, 650-600, which saw the 
fall of the Phrygian kingdom, flute playing was officially recognized in 
Greece, and the Phrygian octave system was introduced and adapted by 
Terpander to the seven-stringed lyre. This lyre was either the chelys, a 
light instrument made of tortoise-shell and used for domestic and private 
art, or the professional cithara, with a heavy sounding box and_ stops. 
Pythagoras introduced a new epoch by adding an eighth string, and doing 
away with the re-tuning of the instrument for each change of scale. Hence 
the division between the advocates of the old harmoniae and those of the 
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new theatrical tonoi. Through the successive innovations of Phrynnis, 
Melanippides, and Timotheus, between 450 and 350, and of later artists, the 
full double-octave, fifteen-stringed instrument known to Euclid was evolved. 
The writer denies any general use of the quarter-tone interval, and points 
out that a Greek thought of an interval or a pitch as a certain length cut 
off on an actual string, the canon or monochord; also that “‘ mode” is not a 
suitable word to describe the Greek tonos. 


ITALY 
ARCHITECTURE 


Late Changes in the Basilica Aemilia. — In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 
1913, pp. 758-766, A. BARTOLI writes of the last vicissitudes and Christian 
changes in the Basilica Aemilia. At the beginning of the fifth century a 
fire destroyed the ceiling and roof, and the aula became a quarry for col- 
umns and other architectural members. The Doric facade on the Forum 
Romanum was later dismantled, and in the seventh or eighth century an 
oratorium was built in the part toward Argileto and a church (San Gio- 
vanni in Campo) in the part toward Antoninus and Faustina. 


SCULPTURE 


A Portrait of Virgil.— In Meél. Arch. Hist. XXXII, 1912, pp. 385-395, 
J. MARTIN identifies a bust in the museum at Naples (No. 6025) as one of 
Virgil, basing his argument upon a mosaic found at Sousse (Mon. Piot, LV, 
p- 236) and three miniatures in the middle of the text of tiie Bucolics in the 
Codex Romanus. The bust in the Capitoline Museum (Stanza del Gladia- 
tore 16) and the Baracco medallion represent the poet when older. Martin 
also maintains, on the evidence of the inscription of this Sousse mosaic, 
which begins with line 8, A/usa mihi causas, that the first seven lines in the 
Aeneid are not Virgilian, but were interpolated by a rhetorician of the first 
century. 

Portraits of Agrippa.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XIV, 1911, pp. 257-266 
(14 figs.), J. BANKO attempts to identify certain Roman busts, especially 
one at Naples and another at Speyer, as portraits of M. Vipsanius Agrippa. 

A Roman Portrait Head from Durazzo.—In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 
1912, pp. 68-75 (2 pls.; 8 figs.), A. HEKLER publishes a marble portrait head 
of a woman found at Durazzo in Albania. The hair is arranged in such a 
way as to conceal the ears. It is a Roman work dating from the first half 
of the first century A.D. 

The Barbarian from Pola.—In Wiener Studien, XXXIV, 1912, pp. 
272-281, P. v. Brenxowskr has discussed a fragment of sculpture found at 
Pola, a cast of which was exhibited at Rome in the thermae of Diocletian 
in 1911. A small, trowsered figure, wearing a lorques, kneels beside a much 
larger figure, of which only the right leg (nearly to the knee) and the left 
foot remain. The style and other indications lead to the belief that the 
large figure was Hadrian, the smaller one a Celt or Scordian. (S. R., 
KR Arch SXIe1913) ppelotCis nes) 

Virgil’s Aeneid, Book VI, and Works of Sculpture.—In R. Arch. 
XXI, 1913, pp. 1538-170 (6 figs.), L. DELARUELLE finds recollections of 
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works of sculpture in the catalogue of heroes in the sixth book of the 
Aeneid, lines 752-892. The figures of Silvius (line 760), Romulus (line 779), 
Numa (lines 808-812), Camillus (lines 824-825), and Marcellus (lines 855- 
859) in particular appear to be described by Virgil as they were actually 
represented in sculpture. 

A Terra-cotta Head.—In Mon. Piot, XIX, 1911, pp. 48-47 (pl.), P. 
Jamor publishes a terra-cotta head from Sicily, acquired by the Louvre in 
1909. It is 15 em. high and is clearly an architectural fragment. 

Terra-cotta Reliefs in the Museo delle Terme. — In Boll. Arte, AA 
1913, pp. 125-142 (2 pls.; 8 figs.), G. Moretti publishes ten terra-cotta 
reliefs in the Museo delle Terme. In the opinion of the author, they are to 
be identified as follows: Apollo and Daphne, Omphale, a tensa with figures 
of the gods, a panther, a piece of cornice with a female head and flowers, a 
contest between a lion and a griffin, a contest between a lioness and a boar, 
an antefix with a winged female figure, a bearded mask of the Achelous, 
and an antefix of a Maenad and a panther. 

Pentheus pursued by the Furies. — A relief presented to the Museo 
delle Terme by the English ambassador, Sir Savile Lumley, is interpreted 
as a Pentheus pursued by the Erinyes by F. Fornart, 6. Com. Rom. XL, 
1912, pp. 223-227 (2 figs.). 

A Sarcophagus Relief in Palermo. — In connection with the reliefs 
on the triumphal arches at Carpentras, Orange, and Saint-Rémy, in which 
trophies and chained captives appear, J. Formice (B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, 
pp. 377-878; fig.) calls attention to a sarcophagus relief in Palermo. It 
represents a battle between Romans and Gauls, some mounted and some on 
foot. At each end are trophies with a captive man and woman. 

The Colossal Statue at Barletta.— At a meeting of the German 
Archaeological Institute at Athens, February 12, 1913, Dr. Kocu showed 
that the colossal bronze statue which has stood since 1491 outside the church 
of San Sepolero is a late Roman work, carried off from Constantinople and 
left on the shore at Barletta after a shipwreck. It is about 5.5 m. high. 
The legs and left hand were removed by monks and afterwards wrongly 
restored. The statue is probably a portrait of Valens or Valentinian. 

An Illustration of the Sale of a Slave. — In Adio, XIT, 1912, pp. 500- 
503 (2 figs.), H. GummeErvs discusses a gravestone found at Capua in 1880 
upon which are two reliefs. Above are two freedmen dressed in togas; and 
below, a slave standing on the Japis in the act of being sold. The writer 
suggests that the M. Publilius Satur, who had the stone erected, was a slave 
dealer. The stone is mentioned in C.J.L. X, Add. No. 8222. 


VASES AND PAINTING 

A New Representation of Phlyakes. —In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 
321-329 (fig.), Vincenzo Festa publishes a fragment of a red-figured vase 
found at Altomonte, in the province of Cosenza, and now in the possession 
of Mr. G. B. Salerno. On the fragment three old men are represented. 
Two are dancing about the third, who has singular, beast-like feet. Hera- 
clides Ponticus (a. roAtreov s.v. Aevkdvov) tells of Lamiscus, king of the 
Lucanians, who had a wolf’s toe on each foot. This Lamiscus is doubtless 
a survival of an old wolf-god, and the dance represented on the vase is a 
parody of a ritual dance. The centre of manufacture of phlyacic vases was 
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probably Lucania, not Campania. A list of fourteen such vases certainly 
Lucanian is given. . 

The Potters of Armento in Lucania. — That a distinct school of vase 
painters existed at Armento (Roman Grumentum) and that their work has 
been too much ignored by modern archaeologists and confounded with the 
Apulian work of Ruvo, is maintained by V. Maccuroro in Jhb. Arch. I. 
XXVIII, 1912, pp. 265-316 (38 figs.). The vases are in the museums of 
London, Paris, St. Petersburg, Munich, and especially Naples. Four periods 
can be distinguished, covering roughly the four half-centuries from 400 to 
200 B.c., and are characterized by imitation of Athenian, imitation of Apulian, 
synthesis of previous periods with strengthening of local elements, and 
decadence. The prevailing taste was for large vessels, craters, amphoras, 
etc., and for elaborate mythological subjects. In the third period a real 
seicento barocco style was developed, with winged and floating beings, and 
violently agitated draperies on. motionless figures. The anthemion orna- 
ments are also characteristic. 

A Lucanian Vase. — A note from O. WALDHAUER (Jb. Arch J. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 61-62) states emphatically that one of the vases in the Hermitage 
Museum which L. Macchioro used in his discussion of the vases of Armento 
is almost entirely modern painting on a restored plaster surface, and we 
have no means of knowing how closely it follows the ancient design that 
the restorer may have found when he began his work. The value of these 
restored surfaces varies greatly; in some cases they reproduce an original 
drawing accurately, in others they are pure fabrications. 

The Paintings on Sepulchral Vases.— In WNeapolis, I, 1913, pp. 30-47, 
(8 figs.), V. Maccnioro argues against the view of G. Patroni that the 
South Italian vase paintings found in graves are to be interpreted as refer- 
ring symbolically to the hfe beyond the grave, and maintains that such 
vases were placed in graves merely as furniture to accompany the deceased, 
but without any necessary relation, in their decorations, to this purpose. 

Contributions to the Study of Southern Italian Vases. — In Rend. 
Acc. Linceit, X XI, 1918, pp. 549-606 (2 figs.), G. Parronr argues that V. 
Macchioro’s work on southern Italian vases is in agreement with his own, 
with corrections made necessary by recent discoveries. The latter’s chief 
contribution has been the discovery of documents which trace the prov- 
enance of many vases in the Naples museum. He has also shown that 
Heydemann’s catalogue is very poor. 

Penelope on a Southern Italian Hydria.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, 
XXI, 19138, pp. 383-394 (pl.), V. Festa explains the scene at the left on a 
hydria from Paestum in the Naples museum (Heydemann, Vasen, No. 2099) 
as Penelope seated on the cenotaph of Odysseus with Eutychia holding a 
mirror to indicate that Odysseus would soon return. At the right Odysseus 
is receiving gifts from Eurycleia. Jbid. pp. 836-841, B. Bassr rejects this 
explanation, insisting that such scenes in Italian vase-painting are always 
symbolical. The central figure, seated on the tomb, represents the defunct 
in the guise of Penelope, so that the mirror and the hydria have their proper 
signification as attributes of the dead woman. The word xaAy, unusual on 
Italian vases, indicates that not Penelope, but the dead woman, is here rep- 
resented, while the names Telemachus and Odysseus show that it is as a 
Penelope that she enters the lower world. 
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A Painted Tomb at Canosa. — In Neapolis, I, 1915, pp. 1-5 (pl. ; 4 figs.), 
M. Rosrowzew discusses the tomb at Canosa published by Macchioro and 
compares it with those at Petra, and with tombs at Anapa (the ancient 
Gorgippa) in Russia which have been destroyed. The fillets and crowns of 
the painted interior decoration are found in tombs in southern Russia and 


elsewhere. They are Hellenistic. The tomb should be dated in the third 


century B.C. 
INSCRIPTIONS 


Piranesi’s Etruscan Inscriptions. —In the Minnesskrift till Professor 
Axel Erdmann, pp. 313-337 (6 figs.), O. A. DANIELSSON shows that little or 
no reliance can be placed upon the Etruscan inscriptions appearing upon 
architectural fragments in the Osservazioni di Gio. Battista Piranesi sopra 
la Lettre di M. Mariette, etc. Some of them are taken from Gori’s Museum 
Etruscum in whole or in part. One is made up of inscriptions on two differ- 
ent monuments in Gori’s book; and another has the inscriptions on an Etrus- 
can mirror as its principal source. 

Oscan Inscriptions and the Samnites.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 
1912, pp. 206-216, A. SoGLrAno finds that the fact that the so-called Oscan 
language is coterminous with the Samnite territories is best explained by 
the theory that the uncultured Samnites on conquering Campania, in the last 
part of the fifth century B.c., borrowed the alphabet of the Osci, with which 
to write their own language, and with this the name “ Oscan.” The Osci 
were not of Samnite blood, as has been believed, for archaeological consider- 
ations show that they were descendants of a neolithic Mediterranean stock, 
cave-dwellers, who buried their dead in a squatting posture as in the ceme- 
teries of Cumae, the valley of the Sarno, Capua, Nola, and Suessula, their 
name Opsci being cognate with the Latin ,.word opus. Their epichoric 
name was Ausoni. Scylax and Virgil are too late to have their testimonies 
count against this archaeological evidence. The Samnite alphabet was de- 
rived from the Etruscan, not via the Umbrian, as Mommsen, misled by 
Niebuhr, thought, but rather via the Oscan. The extant Oscan inscriptions 
date from times later than the entrance of the Samnites into Campania, 
where three-fourths of them have been found. 

The Letters T. D. V. S. on an Ex-Voto from Pompeii.—In Rend. 
Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 69-78 (fig.), E. TARALLO interprets the letters 
T-D-V-S on an ex-voto of M. Fabius Secundus found in the temple of 
Apollo at Pompeii and now in the National Museum of Naples as meaning 
Triviae Dianae Votum Solvit or Triviae Deae Votum Solvit, comparing C.I.L. 
X, 8795 Dianae Tifatinae Triviae Sacrum. Marcus Fabius Secundus lived 
about the middle of the first century A.D., and this ex-voto was probably set 
up shortly before the earthquake of 63. 

Utricularii. — The vexed question as to the Roman guild of the utricu- 
larii receives some further light from a contribution by L. CANTARELLI in 
B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 287-242 (pl.). He accepts the interpretation 
“bagpipers” for Rome itself, but thinks that on the inscriptions of Gaul 
and Dacia the reference is to boatmen employing rafts supported by inflated 
skins. 

A Dedication to Isis. — In Revue de Philologie, XXXVI, 1912, pp. 284- 
296, M. BriLtLant discusses the dedication to Sarapis from Tomi published 
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by Mommsen (Rém. Ges. V, p. 284; Cagnat, Insc. Graec. ad res Rom. perti- 
nentes, No. 604). The stone is now in the court of a hotel in Paris. 

An Inscription from the Catacombs. — An inscription from the cata- 
combs between the Appia and the Via Ardeatina, now in the museum at 
Velletri, is the subject of a monograph by G. S. Grazrosi in B. Com. Rom. 
XL, 1912, pp. 204-222. He tries to establish the existence of a previously 
unknown hall, or gathering-place of the coachmen (carrucarii), in the First 
Region, Porta Capena. 

Notes on Latin Inscriptions.— In Eranos, XIII, 1915, pp. 72-82, E. 
LOrsTeEpDT discusses the form descidise in C.I.L. UI, 7756; the word iniquum 
in C.I.L. X, 2598; and points out the influence of Virgil on C.J.L. VIS. 
389. 

Bpigraphic Bulletin.—In their ‘Revue des Publications relatives a 
VAntiquité romaine’ for July-December, 1912 (R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 447- 
494, with index, pp. 495-511), R. CaGnat and M. BESNIER give the text of 
175 inscriptions (33 in Greek and the rest in Latin) and notes on epigraphic 
publications. 


COINS 


Unpublished Coins of Tarentum.—In WNeapolis, I, 1915, pp. 80-86 
(27 figs.) L. CorRERA gives reproductions and a description of 28 unpub- 
lished or little known Tarentine coins in the collection of M. P. Vlasto. 

Hoard of Republican Coins from Alba di Massa. — The minute 
description of a hoard of 83 denarii, 15 quinarii, and one victoriate, found 
at Alba di Massa gives Lorenzina Cresano (R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1913, 
pp. 23-47; fig.) occasion to discuss, on a basis of comparison of contents 
and condition with those of other hoards, the accuracy of dates assigned to 
certain republican coins by Babelon and Grueber. 

Mint of Sextus Pompey in Spain. — L. LAFFRANCHI interprets the ab- 
breviation SAL on the obverse of coins of Sex. Pompey with the PIETAS 
reverse as a mintmark standing for Salduba (now Saragozza), the place of 
coinage. (Rh. Ital. Num. XXV, 1912, pp. 511-516; 4 cuts.) 

Hoard of Denarii at Stellata.— An account is now first published by 
L. Rizzout, Jr., of the discovery of a collection of denarii and antoniniani 
made as far back as 1904 at Stellata in the commune of Bondeno, province 
of Ferrara, Italy. The hoard numbered probably about 2500 coins, but 
many were dispersed at the time of the discovery. Sig. Rizzoli gives a list 
of 622 pieces, ranging in date from the time of Vespasian to that of Gordian 
III. Of these pieces 576 were denarii, 45 antoniniani, and one was doubt- 
ful. Types represented were 333, but no new type was included. (A. Ital. 
Num. XXV, 1912, pp. 517-544 ; 2 cuts.) 

Additions to the Corpus of Medallions.— In R. /tal. Num. XXVI, 
1918, pp. 17-22 (pl.), Fr. Gnreccur publishes nine medallions (of Nero, 
M. Aurelius, Commodus, and Gordianus Pius) as a supplement to his great 
corpus. 

Medallion of Mariniana.—In R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 1915, pp. 13-16 
(fig.), Fr. Gneccui describes from his collection a unique medallion of 
Mariniana, that princess or empress of the middle of the third century a.p. 
known only through her coins. The medallion bears on the obverse the 
veiled bust of Mariniana, with the inscription DIVAE MARINIANAE; 
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on the reverse a peacock bearing Mariniana skyward, and the inscription 
CONSECRATIO. The material is bronze, bordered. Medallions of the 
consecration type are rare, embracing only seven names; eight types, and 
ten examples. The personages thus commemorated are Antoninus Pius, 
Faustina Senior, Pertinax, Julia Domna, Mariniana, Saloninus, and (pos- 
sibly not authentic medallion) Constantius Chlorus. 

Coins of Helena. —Jules Maurice, in his Numismatique Constantinienne, 
assigned certain coins of Helena N. F. to the younger Helena, wife of Cris- 
pus Caesar. Percy H. Wess (Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 352-360; pl.) dis- 
agrees, arguing that these coins are all of the older Heicna, mother of 
Constantine. 

Constantiniana Dafne.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 310-315, R. 
Mowat argues that the legend Constantiniana Dafne on certain coins of 
Constantine I refers, as Gretzer and others believed, to the castle of Daphne 
built by Constantine on the Danube; but that there is also allusion to the 
Daphne of Antioch. Constantine honored Apollo and wished to consecrate 
to him, on the banks of the Danube, a sanctuary which should rival that 
of Antioch. 

The First Corbridge Find.—The find of forty-eight solidi, ranging 
in date from Valentinian I to Magnus Maximus (ca. 364-385 a.p.), 
made at Corbridge, in Northumberland, in 1908, was summarily described 
by H. H. E. Crasrer in an article on the second Corbridge find, of 1911, 
in Num. Chron. 1912, pp. 265 ff. (cf. A.J.A. XVII, pp. 129; 304). A more 
minute and accurate description of the coins of the earlier find is now 
given by H. A. GrurBER, with some historical discussion of points sug- 
gested by them, especially on the reigns of Valentinian and Gratian (Num. 
Chron. 1913, pp. 31-56; 2 pls.). 

Unique Portrait of Theoderic. —It is worthy of general knowledge 
that in the collection of Fr. GNeconr (R. Ital. Num. XXVI, 19138, p. 16) 
there is a medallion of Theoderic, unique, as being the only known coin or 
medallion of that monarch, and as presenting his only known portrait. 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Phoenician Importations in Western Italy. — In Alio, XII, 1912, pp. 
461-471, U. KaAursrepr discusses the importation into Etruria, and likewise 
into Campania, Latium, and north of the Apennines, of scarabs, beads, 
figures of Bes, etc., of Egyptian or Phoenician manufacture. They probably 
came from Sardinia, Cyprus, or the Asiatic mainland, not from Carthage, 
and date from two periods, the first lasting from the ninth to the second 
half of the seventh century, and the second during the sixth and part of the 
fifth century. The importation of these wares in the second period is to 
be explained by the alliance of the Etruscans and Carthaginians, but the 
commerce was carried on in Etruscan ships. 

Mirrors from Praeneste. — Under the title Die Praenestinischen Spiegel, 
ein Beitrag zur Italischen Kunst- und Kulturgeschichte (Zur Kunstgeschichte 
des Auslandes, Heft 95. Strassburg, 1912, Heitz. 150 pp.; 3 pls.; 33 figs.) 
Grore Matruiss publishes a study of the engraved mirrors and cistae of 
Praeneste. He discusses the shape and technique of these mirrors; the con- 
nection between Egyptian, Mycenaean, and Greek mirrors with the Etruscan ; 
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the engraving; and the inscriptions. Furthermore, he arranges the Prae- 
nestan mirrors in six periods or groups; the first, second, fourth, and fifth 
of which he subdivides into three sections each. The models used, indus- 
trial art at Praeneste, and the drawing on the cistae are also considered. 

The Fibula Corsini and the ‘“ Templum Coeleste” of the Etrurians. — 
In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 315-3830 (pl.; 17 figs.) A. Mianr de- 
scribes the “ fibula Corsint” found near Albegna in Etruria, and now in the 
Central Etruscan Museum of Florence. Ten doves or ducks in single file, 
representing, he thinks, the Pleiades, decorate the straight staff, while the 
curved part has fourteen others arranged first in pairs and then in threes. 
Two bears or lions form part of the decoration, the Gemini are represented 
by double globes, and the star of Venus by a flattened sphere from which 
the pin proper extends. The material is of silver covered with plates of 
gold with granular gold decoration; the length is 16 cm. In proving its 
connection with the “templum coeleste” of the Etrurians, Milani compares 
other fibulae, pendants, coins (e.g. of Mallus in Cilicia), Cretan gems, ete. ~ 
in which the Pleiades and other heavenly bodies are represented. 

Etruscan Elements in Place Names.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 
1912, pp. 145-190, S. Prerr writes of some Etruscan elements in the names 
of places in Etruria, using as a basis the ‘'Toponomastica della Valle dell’ 
Arno’ (Rend. Acc. Lincei, XX, 1911, pp. 503-562). Endings in na (ena, 
enna, ina) form one list; those in ano (usually nano) another, both derived 
from Etruscan names of persons. 

The Name Apulia. — In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 68-79, F. Rrpezzo derives 
the name Apulia through Greek and Oscan-Sabellian channels, from Iapu- 
dia, the land of the lout or lapygians. 

Prehistoric Bronze Objects.— Prehistoric bronze objects from the 
Lomellina are discussed by G. Parronr in B. Pal. It. XX XVIII, 1913, pp. 
84-91 (3 figs.). They consist of torques, an armband, and an axe. 

Notes on Prehistoric Sardinia. — Notes on prehistoric Sardinia, with 
special reference to metals and mines, are published by A. TARAMELLT, 
B. Pal. It. XXXVIII, 1913, pp. 67-83. 

Horse Bits of the Barly Iron Age. — Horse bits of the early Iron Age 
are studied by G. Betiuccr in B. Pal. It. XX XVIII, 19138, pp. 1385-146 
(5 figs.). Bronze was often used for the other parts; iron for the actual bit. 

A Four-wheeled Wagon and a Thronos in the Vatican Museum. — 
In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 79-83, G. Pryza describes a four- 
wheeled wagon, and also a thronos with the front legs decorated with the 
fore-part of horses, buried in the tomb of the Regolini and now in the Vati- 
can museum. The remains of the latter, mingled with those of the cart, 
though entirely independent of it, had almost escaped notice. The axles 
of the wagon revolved with the wheels. Both iron and bronze were used 
in its structure. 

A Bronze Situla in Syracuse.— The bronze situla from Leontini dis- 
cussed by P. Orst in B. Pal. It. XX XVIIT, 1913, pp. 80-38 (fig.), is further 
considered by the same writer, zbid. pp. 168-175. 

' A Marbie Bowl with Reliefs.— In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, pp. 385-340 
(2 figs.), A. Hiron DE VILLEFOSSE publishes the fragmentary marble bowl 
in the National Museum in Rome described in A.J.A. XVII, p. 445, and 
records four other marble vases of the same shape. 
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The Victory of Tarentum. — In Neapolis, I, 1913, pp. 19-29 (6 figs.), 
A. REINACH argues that the statuette in the Naples museum representing 
Victory standing on a globe is a copy of the famous Victory of Tarentum 
carried off by Augustus to adorn the Curia Julia. He thinks that the 
statue was originally set up by Pyrrhus to commemorate his victory at 
Heraclea, and that it may have been made by Eutychides of Sicyon, a pupil 
of Lysippus. 

A Glass Mosaic from Naples. — In Archaeologia, LXIII, 1912, pp. 99- 

104 (pl.; 4 figs.), R. T. GtNrwer publishes a small glass mosaic from the 
imperial Roman villa at Posilipo near Naples. It represents a white dove 
flying down towards three plants. Jbid. pp. 106-108, J. J. MANLEY de- 
scribes a chemical analysis of the glass, which was found to contain a small 
percentage of uranium oxide. A synthesis of the glass was attempted, 
which gave a transparent instead of an opaque green glass. By reheating, 
however, the opaque effect was produced; and it was found that the opaque 
glass could be made transparent or the transparent opaque as often as 
desired. 
_ A Portrait of Julius Caesar as Zeus Nikephoros.—In ‘Apy. ‘Ed. 
1912, pp. 263 f. (2 figs.), K. Paytaxrou publishes a gem from Cyprus 
engraved with a scene which he interprets as the deified Julius Caesar 
sitting upon a throne in the guise of Zeus Nikephoros, with a sceptre in one 
hand and a ball representing the orbis terrarum in the other, an eagle at his 
feet, Nike or Venus approaching from above, and the Julium Sidus gleaming 
behind him. 

Representations of Hand Crafts on Roman Grave and Votive Re- 
liefs. — The Roman reliefs and graffiti which bear on the mechanical trades 
in the Roman period are discussed, from the personal and economic, rather 
than the technica], point of view, by H. GummeErus in Jb. Arch. J. XXVIII, 
1913, pp. 63-126 (33 figs.). A classified list of 115 such monuments from 
Italy and the provinces is given, and most of them are described in detail. 
They concern metal-working (gold, copper, and iron) ; wood and stone work- 
ing (joiners, wagoners, shipbuilders, statuaries, etc.) ; and building trades 
(carpenters, stonecutters, masons, bricklayers, etc.). More than half show 
only the tools, in different combinations; others are pictures of the men at 
work, or their products. In some instances a mythological scene represents 
the trade of which the hero shown was patron, as Daedalus making the 
wooden cow for Pasiphaé, for the joiners. The inscriptions which accom- 
pany many of the reliefs show the status of the persons commemorated, 
whether liberti, free-born, or slaves. All these classes could belong to the 
guilds, collegia. The liberti, the largest class, are often of Greek origin, 
sometimes from more distant provinces, but Greek is rarely found on the 
monuments. The reliefs and inscriptions often interpret each other and 
help to explain some Latin technical terms. The writer is able also, by 
comparisons, to correct some deductions made in earlier publications. On 
some reliefs from southern Gaul and northern Italy, an adze, or an adze and 
a level with or without the words sub ascia dedicavit, seem to have a sym- 
bolic and religious, possibly an apotropaic, meaning, and do not indicate 
the occupation of the deceased. The graffiti are chiefly from the Christian 
catacombs and columbaria. 

Roman Lamps in Verona.—In Madonna Verona, VI, 1912, pp. 181- 
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194, C. Antr discusses the Roman lamps of terra-cotta preserved in the 
Museo Civico of Verona. ‘They are about six hundred in uumber, and 
exhibit all the forms recorded by Dressel except Nos. 8, 17, 19, and 24. 
There are some new forms and several variants of familiar types. bid. 
VII, 1918, pp. 6-24 (pl.), he discusses the inscriptions. 

Ancient Appliances for Extracting Teeth. — In Jh. Oest. Arch. I. XV, 
1912, Beiblatt, cols. 135-156, R. R. v. Topiy discusses some ancient dental 
forceps of Roman date, and publishes a dedicatory bronze tooth from Car- 
nuntum. 

The Cults of Ostia.—In her dissertation The Cults of Ostia (Bryn 
Mawr, 1912, 98 pp.), Liry Ross Tay tor, after a sketch of the history of 
Ostia, gives the evidence for the worship of various gods there. She classes 
them under three headings, the Greek and Roman gods, the cult of the 
emperors, and the Oriental gods, and notes the temples for which there is 
evidence. 

The Terminus Cult.— In Arch. Rel. XVI, 1913, pp. 187-144, E. SAMTER 
discusses the Terminus cult and shows that originally 1t had nothing to do 
with Jupiter. 

The Cult of Mithra in the Praetorian Camp.— The existence of a 
special military cult of Mithra by the praetorians in the time of Septimius 
Severus can be established, according to U. ANTONIELLI in b. Com. Rom. 
XL, 1912, pp. 243-252, by comparing a newly found inscription from the 
island of Andros with a dedication at Rome. 

The Discovery and Preservation of Archaeological Remains. — In 
Boll. Arte, VI, 1912, is published a series of addresses by the honorary in- 
spectors of monuments at Rome. Among them are the following: pp. 431- 
449 (5 figs.), L. PARPAGLIOLO, on the preservation of monuments; pp. 450- 
474 (7 figs.), R. ARToM, on the preservation of objects of art; pp. 475-487 
(6 figs.), F. PELLATI on excavations and chance discoveries ; ibid. VII, 1913, 
pp. 1-42 (33 figs., including one showing the recently discovered thermopo- 
lium at Pompeii), G. GIOVANNONI, on the restoration of ancient monuments ; 
pp. 43-67 (24 figs.), G. Bonz, on the methods followed in archaeological 
explorations and the preservation of objects found. 

Ancient Monuments in Rome from the Fifteenth to the Highteenth 
Century. — In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 171-183, E. RopocANACHI gives an 
account of the attitude of the Popes and the Communal Council in regard 
to the ancient monuments in Rome, citing the numerous ordinances passed 
for their preservation and the still more numerous exceptions made for par- 
ticular persons or occasions from the fifteenth to the eighteenth century. 

The Growth of the Roman Museums. — In Museumskunde, IX, 1913, 
pp. 1-26 (12 figs.) ; 85-105 (8 figs.) ; and 162-181 (8 figs.), F. ScHorTrMULLER 
discusses the growth and development of the museums and picture-galleries 
at Rome, both private and public. 

Aefula.—In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1912, pp. 125-144 (2 maps), 
L. BACCIARELLI discusses the supposed site of Aefula, and the roads lead- 
ing to it, connecting with the Via Tiburtina and the Via Praenestina. He 
describes the fortifications on the height near the temple of Bona Dea (the 
Ar« Aefulana of Livy, XXVI, 9, 9, and the Aefulae declive . . . arvum of 
Horace, Odes III, 29), and accounts for the few references to it in Latin 
literature by the fact mentioned in Livy (VIII, 14, 9) that the people of 
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Tibur and Praeneste were deprived of part of their territory (agro multati) 
in 337 B.c., and had no desire from then on to contend with Rome, so that the 
fort built against them at that time soon became unnecessary. The pas- 
sage about Hannibal’s movements in this connection is fully discussed. In 
88 a.p., L. Paquedius Festus restored the temple of Bona Dea (C.J.L. 
XIV, 3530). 

Pomerium and Pelargikon. — Under the title Pomerium och Pelargikon. 
En religionshistorisk-Topografisk Undersikning (Upsala, 1911, Akad. Boktr. 
28 pp.; fig.), S. Wipr discusses the Roman pomerium in connection with 
the Pelargikon of Athens. 

Roman Camps in the East under the Emperor Marcus. — In Kiio, 
XIII, 1913, pp. 70-104, A. v. PReMERSTEIN discusses the evidence for the 
Roman camps in the east at the time of the German and Sarmatian wars of 
Marcus, with an appendix on C. Pescennius Niger. 


SPAIN 


A Spanish Bracelet of Gold.—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 375-380 
(2 pls.; 3 figs.), Satomon Rernacu publishes a gold bracelet from Spain, 
now belonging to Mr. Ignace Bauer. It is of the same period as the fine 
head from Elche, and exhibits remarkable technical skill. The process by 
which a copper reproduction was made at Saint Germain is described. The 
date of the bracelet is probably not far from 450 B.c., perhaps a little later. 


FRANCE 


Gold Vases of the Late Bronze Age.— In Mon. Piot, XIX, 1911, pp. 
181-183 (pl.; 3 figs.), J. Capers describes the two gold vases (one 12 cm. 
and the other 11.8 em. high) found in 1910 under a hollow rock at Ville- 
neuve-Saint-Vistre (A./.A. XVI, p. 448). They contained two bracelets, 
three rings, and a roll of wire, all of gold. Jbid. pp. 185-199 (7 figs.), 
J. DKCHELETTE discusses another vase of the same date and decoration 
found by a peasant at Rongéres in 1911. It contained a bracelet, a ring, 
and two spirals. It is circular in shape, 5.2 cm. high, and 9 cm. in diam- 
eter, made of a single sheet of gold and decorated with a pattern of concen- 
tric circles in repoussé work. The bracelet is a ribbon of gold ending in 
volutes, a type not previously found in France, and probably Hungarian. 
All the objects appear to have come from central Europe and date from the 
latter part of the Bronze Age. 

The Semi-circular Building at Arles.—In B. Soc. Ant. Fr. 1912, 
pp. 419-423 (pl.; plan), J. ForMIGE argues that the semicircular structure 
with three niches discovered at Arles was not the basilica, but stood at one 
end of an open court which lay between the short side of the forum and the 
temple of the Genius of the colony. There was a similar structure at the 
other end. The basilica of Arles was located elsewhere. 

The Decoration of Gallo-Roman Houses.— The methods employed 
by the people of Gaul in Roman times to beautify their houses are discussed 
at length by ApRIEN BLancuet in his Etude sur la décoration des edifices de 
la Gaule romaine (Paris, 1913, E. Leroux. 240 pp.; 10 pls.; 18 tigs.) - He 
takes up first decorative materials, marble, stucco, decorative brick, glazed 
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brick, bas-reliefs, gargoyles, antefixes, etc.; then treats of wall-painting of 
different types, artists’ signatures and graffiti, and the combination of paint- 
ing and mosaics; and then decorative furniture, including bronzes, objects 
of gold, silver, and ivory, vessels of terra-cotta and of glass, and the like. 
In the second part of his book (pp. 153-210) he compiles a corpus of the 
wall paintings found in Gaul, that is, in France, Belgium, the Rhine valley, 
and Switzerland. A full index is added. 

The Roman City of Lillebonne. —-In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 184-208 
(9 figs.), Raymonp Lantier describes the Roman city of Juliobona 
(Lillebonne, on the Seine, forty kilometres east of Havre), as made known 
by chance discoveries and archaeological research in the last three centuries. 
The place was at the junction of important roads and at the head of navi- 
gation of the river. It was never a very large city, but contained all the 
component parts of a city, forum, theatre, etc. Its ancient plan and the 
sites of the chief buildings are known, and sufficient details have been pre- 
served to give life to the description of the Gaijlo-Roman town. 

Group of Children. — In FR. Arch. XX, pp. 381-384 (8 figs.), SALOMON 
REINACH discusses the group of two children discovered at Vienne in 1798 
and destroyed by fire in 1854. One of the children holds the arm of the 
other to his mouth and has been supposed to be biting it. On a tree trunk 
close at hand is a serpent. The explanation is offered that one child (who 
holds a bird in his hand) has been bitten by the snake and the other is 
sucking the wound. A small marble in the Capitoline Museum represents 
a girl defending her bird from a snake. Combats between children are 
represented so that there is no doubt about them. 

A Figure of a Gaul.—Lycurgus.— In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 227- 
231 (2 figs.), S. Reryacu reprints from The Art Union, Monthly Journal of 
the Fine Arts (1839-1849), volume of 1843, p. 214, a cut of a Gaul seated on 
the ground with his hands tied behind him and leaning against a column. 
The legend “ Statue found at Athens” may possibly lead to its identification. 
A cut of a glass vase mounted in silver is also reprinted from The Art Jour- 
nal, 1866, p. 26. On the front of the vase the maddened Lycurgus is repre- 
sented among grapevines. The vase was once in the collection of Baron 
Lionel Rothschild, but has now disappeared (cf. Annali del Instituto, 1872, 
p. 250; Roscher, Lex. d. Myth. p. 2201, s.v. Lykurgos). 

The Torques of the Gauls.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 232-233, 
JosEPH D&CHELETTE briefly summarizes the results of excavations, so far 
as they affect the use of the torques by the Gauls. In the La Téne I period 
(fifth and fourth centuries) it was worn by women only. Its use as a dis- 
tinguishing mark of the warrior is not earlier than the third century B.c. 
Perhaps this was adopted from the Scythians with whom the Gauls came 
in contact about that time. 

The Lamp from Saint Paul Trois Chateaux. — In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, 
pp. 77-79 (2 pls.; fig.), SALomMoN ReErnacu publishes a fine five-branched 
bronze Roman lamp found in 1895 in the Roman ruins near Saint Paul Trois 
Chateaux (Augusta Tricastinorum, ancient Noviomagus) and now in the 
museum of Saint Germain. It is adorned with a Gorgon mask and five 
heads of Sileni of excellent workmanship, apparently not later than the first 
century A.p. Other fine Roman lamps are in Madrid (fig.), London, and 
some Italian museums. 
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HOLLAND 


Ancient Lamps in Leyden. — The Museum of Antiquities in Leyden 
possesses a collection of nearly 1200 terra-cotta lamps of thirty-two different 
types. These have now been catalogued by JoHANNA Brants. The oldest 
dates from the seventh or sixth century B.c. and the latest from the fifth or 
sixth century a.p. The different specimens are described in Dutch; but 
there is a brief account of the development of the lamp and of the different 
types in the collection inGerman. Illustrations of more than 400 lamps are 
given. [Antieke Terra-cotta Lampen uit het Rijksmuseum van Oudheden te Lei- 
den, beschreven door JouANNA Brants. Leyden, 1913. 74 pp.; 9pls., 4to.] 


SWITZERLAND 


Prehistoric Gold Objects in Switzerland.— At the prehistoric con- 
gress at Nimes in 1911, Mr. D. Viollier discussed the use of gold in prehis- 
toric times in Switzerland. Gold is unknown in the lacustrian stations of 
the Stone Age, appears in very small objects or thin leaves at the end of the 
Bronze Age, and becomes more common in the First Iron Age, to which 
belongs a large ingot found near Ziirich in 1906, adorned with crescents, 
disks, and animals. In some Hallstattian tumuli circles of gold have been 
found, the use of which is unknown. In the La Téne period large objects 
of gold are wanting, but rings are found often, and half of a golden torques 
was found at La Téne itself. (S. R., R. Arch. XXI, 1918, p. 107.) 


GERMANY 


Early Remains in Westphalia. — In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, pp. 187-195 
(3 figs.), R. BARTLING tries to determine the geological age of human 
remains and implements in Westphalia. Ibid. pp. 195-200 (5 figs.), 
Hans Menzer discusses the fauna of the time of the quaternary man of 
the Rhein-Herne-Kanal and the age of objects found there. 

Bone Spindles. — The whorls of spindles are very frequently found on 
ancient sites, but the spindles themselves, as made of materials that were 
subject to decay, are far rarer. Three bone spindles, ornamented with 
scratched lines, found in Thiiringen are described by H. MOorrrrinpt 
(Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, pp. 94-96; 3 figs.). 

The Sculptured Column of Mayence.—In R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 
95-30 (4 figs.), Satomon Retnacu discusses the figures on the sculptured 
column at Mayence, especially the explanations offered by Oxé (Mainzer 
Zeitschrift, VII, 1912, pp. 28 ff., pls. II and IV). The figures called Libera 
and the Tres Galliae by Oxé are identified as Rosmerta and Ceres, Venus, 
and Vesta. 


AUSTRIA-HUNGARY 


The Prehistoric Settlement at Korpad.—In Dolgozatok az Erdélyi 
Nemzeti Mizeum, IV, 1913, pp. 1-17 (6 figs.), I. KovAcs describes the eight 
prehistoric hut sites discovered at Korpdd, Hungary, in 1901. They are 
elliptical in shape. Several fragments of pottery, one of which was deco- 
rated with a complicated geometric pattern, were found, but no traces of 
metal. 
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The Roman Earthworks in the Comitat of Bacsbodrog. — In Dolgo- 
zatok az Erdélyi Nemzeti Muzeum, 1V, 1913, pp. 18-93 (24 figs.), A. Bupay 
discusses the ancient fortifications in the Comitat of Bacsbodrog, Hungary. 
The small work was part of the Roman limes, erected shortly after 175 a.p.; 
the large work and the small intrenchments were constructed by the 
Romans at an unknown date, but did not form part of the limes. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The Implement-bearing Gravels of the Test Valley.—In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 108-115 (7 figs.), W. Dae discusses the implement- 
bearing gravel beds of the Test valley, and the source of the patina upon 
the implements found in them. 

The Date of the Flints from Grime’s Graves and Cissbury. — In 
Archaeologia, LXIII, 1912, pp. 108-158 (3 pls.; 40 figs.), R. A. Smita 
argues that the flints found at Grime’s Graves and Cissbury about forty 
years ago belong to the late palaeolithic, not to the neolithic, age. 

A Gold Tore.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 39-49 (8 figs.), 
O. G. S. CRawrorp discusses a gold tore found at Blackwater, Hants, in 
1852. It is of a rather rare type and dates from the Middle Bronze Age. 
A list of the known specimens and a bibliography are added. 

An Imported Samian Potsherd.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, 
pp. 35-87 (fig.), F. HAVERFIELD publishes a fragment of Samian ware from 
Fenny Stratford, which seems to have come originally froin a pottery in 
eastern Gaul, perhaps from La Madeleine or Lavoye. The place where 
it was found is probably the site of the Romano-British village of 
Magiovinium. 

The ‘“Saucer-Brooch.” — In Archaeologia, LXIII, 1912, pp. 159-202 
(4 pls.; 22 figs.), E. T. Lerps shows that the so-called “ saucer-brooch ” 
can no longer be regarded as peculiar to the West Saxons, as many speci- 
mens have been found outside the West Saxon area. This type of brooch 
seems to have originated in Germany west of the Elbe and to have come 
into fashion about the time of the migrations to England. 

Notes on Watling Street.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 137— 
143 (plan), W. PaGe describes excavations made near the Marble Arch, 
London, in an unsuccessful effort to find the course of Watling Street be- 
tween that point and Shooter’s Hill. He argues that there was a British 
track from the ports in Kent to Verulamium following approximately the 
line of Watling Street. Towards the latter part of the first century the im- 
portance of London was established and the British tracks strengthened. 
At the beginning of the third century London was the centre of the road 
system, and traffic by Watling Street must have passed through it. Ibid. 
pp. 143-146 are notes by J. G. Woon, G. J. TuRNER, and the author. 

The Anglo-Saxon Cemetery at Uncleby.— In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 
1912, pp. 146-158 (plan; 7 figs.), R. Smrra describes in detail the excava- 
tions conducted in 1868 in the Anglo-Saxon cemetery which lies about a 
prehistoric barrow at Uncleby in Yorkshire. The contents of sixty-eight 
graves are reported. 
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AFRICA 


An Iberian Vase from Carthage.—In C. R. Acad. Insc. 1913, 
pp. 10-15 (fig.), P. Parrs argues, against L. Siret, that a large vase from 
the necropolis of Sainte-Monique, Carthage, and now in the Musée Saint- 
Louis, is of Iberian workmanship, and was imported from Spain. Its dec- 
oration consists of bands of concentric semicircles and quarter circles. 

The Carthaginian Deity “Tanit.”— In J.A.0.S. ee isg lute, 
pp. 429-433, W. M. Miixtrer maintains that the “ local divinity of the Car- 
thaginians,” as Polybius calls her, cannot well have had a Semitic name ; 
it is a difficult task to fit her name into Semitic etymologies. Its forma- 
tion, on the other hand, clearly betrays a Libyan origin. Prefixed ¢ + 
suffixed t or th are the usual characteristics of Libyan. This formation 
agrees too closely with the divine name 7'NT to be accidental. Conse- 
quently, we have to consider this name as a feminine formation from a 
root with n and one or two weak consonants. 


EARLY CHRISTIAN, BYZANTINE, AND MEDIAEVAL ART 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Early Christian Inscriptions in Latin. — Under the title Luteinische 
Altchristliche Inschriften mit einem Anhang Jiidischer Inschriften (2 Aufl. 
Bonn, 1913, A. Marcus and E. Weber. 86 pp. M. 2.20). E. Drzuy pub- 
lishes with brief comment 369 early Christian inscriptions in Latin. 

Christian Inscriptions in the Capitoline Museum. — The Christian 
inscriptions of the Capitoline Museum, as now rearranged, are described, 
and in large part published, in B. Com. Rom. XL, 1912, pp. 177-203 (2 pls.), 
by O. Maruccut, who adds brief mention of the Christian sculptures. 

A Sassanian Bowl.—In Archacologia, LXIITI, 1912, pp. 251-256 (4 pls. ; 
2 figs.), Sir C. H. Reap publishes a Sassanian bowl of about 400 A.p. uncov- 
ered by a flood of the Swat River in India, and now in the British Museum. 
The main design on the outside is a hunting scene in which a king, perhaps 
Bahram IV (a.p. 380-404), participates. The bowl is somewhat worn, but 
an inscription in punched Brahmi letters can be made out. It reads, khan- 
tinugaka or khambhinugaka, which has not yet been interpreted. 

Orient or Byzantium? — In Byz. Zeit. XXII, 1918, pp. 127-135, 
L. Brturer publishes the data afforded by Byzantine sculpture to the 
solution of the problem of the source of Byzantine art. He points out that 
the theory of Strzygowski, that in its development Byzantine art is but a 
succession of waves of Oriental influence, and that of Diehl, that the art of 
Constantinople, while largely Oriental in origin, is nevertheless original in 
its later development, may be reconciled by regarding the evolution as a 
twofold affair. Thus the technical processes of Byzantine art are clearly 
and constantly Eastern, but the style shows itself capable of self-renewal, 
and its phases are independent of the East, being rather revivals of the 
antique. This is the case in the sculpture, wherein the Hellenistic methods 
yield in turn to drilled work, undercutting, ajouré work, lace work, and a 
process imitative of textiles, — stages conditioned by successive importa- 
tions of Oriental ideas. The style on the other hand, so far as one can 
judge by the scanty monuments left us, is by no means rigid, but shows the 
same tendency to refresh itself from Greek sources as does painting. 
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Mussulman Architecture of the Thirteenth Century in Irak.—In 
R. Arch. XXI, 1913, pp. 1-18 (15 figs.), H. ViotLter describes the Madrasa 
Mustansiriyah at Bagdad and discusses the use of moulded bricks for deco- 
rative purposes, which was especially popular and successful in the thir- 
teenth century. The school, or Madrasa, founded by the Abbaside khalif 
Mustansir about 1282, is now a customs storehouse and is in a ruinous state. 
Its plan is rectangular, with two ivans facing each other at the ends and 
three large bays in the middle of each of the long sides. The brick decora- 
tion is especially interesting. 

The Miniatures of an Hleventh Century Psalter. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIV, 1912, pp. 159-170 (17 figs.), P. M. Jounston describes the sixteen 
miniatures in a Psalter of St. Jerome, etc., written for Ernulph, Archbishop 
of Milan, 998 to 1018. 

“ Peter-scenes’”’ in Harly Christian Art.—In a monograph on the 
“ Peter-scenes ” in Early Christian art (Rém. Quartalschrift, 1913, pp. 17-74), 
P. SryGer brings forward several new interpretations tending to show that 
most of the scenes are not symbolical or typological, but actual repre- 
sentations of episodes in the Peter-legend. Thus the “ Peter-Moses” strik- 
ing the water from the Rock is but the miracle of the spring related in the 
Martyrium S. Petri and the Passio SS. Processi et Martiniani. The round 
caps worn by the “Jews” in the episode are the customary insignia of 
Roman apparitores, and in this case indicate the “ custodes” of the legend. 
The Peter type arose by assimilation with the bearded type of Christ, and 
was further defined by differentiation from the Paul-type. 

The Psychostasis in Christian Art.—In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1913, 
pp. 208-218, Mary P. Perry continues her discussion of the Weighing 
of Souls (see A.J.A. XVII, pp. 307 f.). Sex is only occasionally dis- 
tinguished in the figures occupying the pans of the balance. Frogs, devils, 
grotesques, and in one instance, a millstone, frequently symbolize evil, and 
a chalice or a book is sometimes used in the “good” scale. The Virgin 
and saints often intervene on behalf of the good. The majority of cases rep- 
resent the good pan to St. Michael’s right and heavier than the sinister 
pan. The archangel frequently is represented conquering the dragon and 
weighing souls at the same time. 

The Significance of Crossed Legs in Mediaeval Art.—In Gaz. 
B.-A. IV-IX, 1913, pp. 173-188, H. Marrrn discusses the meaning of figures 
with crossed legs in mediaeval art. He shows clearly that it is a royal 
-attitude, and depicts the king almost as distinctively as the omnipresent 
crown. The motif is rare before the twelfth century, and almost never 
found in Italy, the latter fact pointing to a Germanic origin. It is ex- 
tended to animals performing the part of kings in caricatures, and traces of 
the tradition are found as late as the eighteenth century, though at this 
time it was a mark of gentility, but not necessarily of royal birth. 

The Origin of the Ambulatory.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 508- 
519, E. GALL continues his studies in the history of the ambulatory (see 
A.J.A. 1912, p. 597). He discusses its origin and finds that it arose to 
afford access to the chapels which gradually gathered near the high altar. 
The beginnings of the device can be seen in the Carolingian period, where 
it took its rise from the circular crypt, but its definite form cannot be found 
until the end of the tenth century. 
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ITALY 


Early Tuscan Artists.—In L’ Arte, XVI, 1918, pp. 208-227, Marro 
Sami discusses the work of a number of artists who flovrished ca. 1400, and 
catalogues several new additions to their @uure. These are Lorenzo di 
Niccolé Gerini, Mariotto di Nardo, Bicci di Lorenzo, Giovanni dal Ponte, 
Rossello Jacopo Franchi, and the “ Maestro dal Bambino vispo.” Several 
little known works are illustrated in the article, e.g. a Madonna of the 
school of Giotto, in the Museo Civico at Pescia; another Madonna of 
Orcagna’s school in the church of SS. Sisto e Nicolao of the same place; a 
polyptych by Mariotto di Nardo at S. Donnino a Villamagna; a triptych by 
the same master in the Oratorio di Fontelucente; a Coronation of the Vir- 
gin by Bicci di Lorenzo, in the Biblioteca Capitolare at Pescia; a Madonna 
and Saints in the Museo Civico of Pisa, by Giovanni dal Ponte; two 
medallions of saints by the same painter in the Museo del Duomo at Flor- 
ence; a Madonna by Rossello di J. Franchi in the Oratorio dei Bini at 
Florence ; a polychrome statue of the Madonna in wood in Arezzo cathe- 
dral; another in terra-cotta in S. Bernardo, Arezzo; a fifteenth-century 
head of S. Orsola by a French sculptor of the fifteenth century; and a 
S. Antonio in terra-cotta, by Niccold di Piero (?), in the Villa Vivarelli at 
Arezzo. 

An Ostrogothic Cup. —In Burl. Mag. XXIII, 1913, pp. 37-43, Sir Mar- 
vIn Conway discusses the style of a silver-gilt and rock-crystal cup in the 
treasure of St. Mark’s, Venice. He argues that the inlaid gold circlets on 
the garnets which decorate the cup, as well. as the blue circles with which 
they alternate, are characteristic of Ostrogothic work. Other details point 
in the same direction, and the writer concludes that the cup was made at 
Ravenna in the time of Theoderic. 

A Canon of Proportions in Old St. Peter’s. —In Rom. Quartalschrift, 
1913, pp. 1-16, P. Opto Wo rr attempts to show that the Constantinian 
basilica of St. Peter’s was built according to a canon of proportions based 
on the rules of the ancient augurs and agrimensores. 

& Giacomo di Corneto. ——In Arte e Storia, XXXII, 1918, pp. 165-171 
(4 figs.), A. Krnastey PorTER describes the little church of S. Giacomo at 
Corneto and gives its history. It was probably built about 1095. 

The Turris Chartularia.— In Rend. Acc. Lincei, XXI, 1915, pp. 767- 
772, A. Bartoti shows from a new interpretation of mediaeval doc- 
uments that the so-called Twrris Chartularia was not the Chartularium (a 
pbuilding for the pontifical archives), but received its name from its proxim- 
ity to the real Chartularium, which was in a temple of Aesculapius, below 
the temple of Pallas. 


FRANCE 
A Sculptured Capital in the Toulouse Museum. —In Gaz. B.-A. 1V- 


IX, 1913, pp. 69-72, P. Pouzer corrects previously published mistakes in 
the description of a capital from the cloister of Saint-Etienne, now in the 
Toulouse museum. The capital surmounts twin shafts and is dated by 


Male in the early twelfth century. 
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GERMANY 


The Miniatures in the Scivas of Saint Hildegarde.—In Mon. Pinot, 
XIX, 1911, pp. 49-149 (8 pls.; 32 figs.), Dom Louis BAILLeT discusses in 
detail the miniatures in the Scivas of Saint Hildegarde preserved in the 
library at Wiesbaden. They were probably painted between 1160 and 1180. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Dyed Linens in the South Kensington Museum. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIV, 1912, pp. 286-297 (5 figs.), W. R. LerHapy discusses four pieces of 


CXOKO) 


dyed linen from Egypt in the Vic- 
toria and Albert Museum at South 
Kensington. They are decorated 
with Christian subjects which 
appear to have been stopped out 
in wax on a blue background, and 
date from the fourth or fifth cen- 
tury. Onerepresents an Annuncia- 
tion (Fig. 2). The Virgin, who 
is seated, is removing wool from a 
& basket to attach it to a distaff. 
The second is a Nativity. The 
Virgin is reclining on a couch 
looking back at an angel (Fig. 3). 
The third piece has four scenes, 
the healing of the woman, the 
delivery of the law, the raising of Lazarus, and the cure of the man with 
the dropsy. The identification is helped by the inscriptions. The fourth 
piece of linen has two standing fig- . aes 
ures, @ man and a woman, but it is HOXOXOXOKOYOXOXOX KOKOKOX. ~ 
so fragmentary that they cannot Le 
easily be identified. The writer also | 
comments upon certain roundels of | 
silk embroidery dating from the | 
sixth or seventh century in the | 
museum. One represents an An- | Uy, : peal | == 
nunciation and a Visitation, another } df! . 1 (ig Ss) efi co 
the Last Supper, and a third has a | T VOL Tol lov Yor Jol Jor kor” - 
jewelled. cross within a wreath. He "Mees ee ons yaaa een 
also calls attention to other early Ficure 38.—Dyxp Linun; Tue 
Christian works of art which have Mahia mys 
connection with Egypt. (Victoria and Albert Museum.) . 
Paintings in St. George’s Chapel, Windsor. — In Archacologia, LXIII, 
1912, pp. 85-98 (7 pls.), W. H. St. Joan Horr and P. H. NEwMAN discuss 
the chantry chapels of Hastings and Oxenbridge in the chapel of St. George 
at Windsor. In the former chapel are paintings of incidents in the life and 
death of St. Stephen. They resemble English mediaeval scenic painting 
and are probably the work of an artist of that class. In the Oxenbridge 
chapel the paintings have to do with the life and death of John the Baptist. 
These seem to be the work of a Dutch painter, perhaps of Lucas Cornelisen. 
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Wall Paintings in Canterbury Cathedral. — In Archaeologia, L.XITI, 
1912, pp. 51-56 (colored pl.; 4 figs.), W. D. CAROE publishes the twelf{th- 
century wall paintings found in the chapel of Canterbury cathedral. There 
was a frieze of animals of which one taken by the writer for a bear or a dog 
is carrying a small horned animal. Another, much injured, represented 
the Virgin and Child attended by saints. The colors when found were very 
fresh. 

The Church of St. Augustine at Bristol. —In Archaeologia, EEL irs 

1912, pp. 231-250 (plan; 7 figs.), R. W. Paux discusses the church and 
monastery of St. Augustine at Bristol. A plan in colors shows at what 
periods the different parts were built. 

The Dominican Priory of London.—In Archaeologia, Wyld al O12, 
pp. 57-84 (3 pls.; 3 figs.), A. W. CrapHAm discusses the Dominican priory 
of London, and gives a ground plan. 

St. Cuthbert’s Stole and Maniple.— The well-kuown embroideries 
found in the coffin of St. Cuthbert in 1827 and now preserved at Durham, 
are the subject of articles in Burl. Mag. XXIII, 1913, pp. 38-17 and 67-72, 
by G. BALpwry Brown and Mrs. ARCHIBALD Curistir. Inscriptions on 
the pieces enable the date to be placed in the early tenth century, which is 
consistent with the lettering. The maniple is adorned with the figures of 
Sts. Sixtus and Gregory, the deacons Lawrence and Peter, while the stole 
had the figures of the prophets, of which thirteen still exist or may be 
assumed. The embroidery was done with silk, and silk wound with gold. 
Most of the article is devoted to a careful analysis of the technique. A good 
plate reproduces the textiles, and is accompanied by a detailed description. 

A Mediaeval Mitre. —In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 127-131 (2 
figs.), W. H. St. Joun Hope publishes part of a jewelled mitre of English 
workmanship dating from the second half of the fourteenth century. It is 
of canvas, with rows of gold thread upon it and adorned with a vertical 
band of eleven silver-gilt lockets, enclosing silver plates with flying or walk- 
ing birds with grounds of blue translucent enamel. On the body of the 
mitre are silver-gilt ornaments enclosing jewels. Nothing is known of its 
history. 


RENAISSANCE ART 


GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Fourteenth-Century Frescoes on the Island of Rhodes. —In Mon. 
Piot, KX, 1911, pp. 211-216 (2 colored pls.; fig.), G. SCHLUMBERGER 
describes eight water-color reproductions of the fourteenth-century frescoes 
formerly existing in the underground chapel on Mount Phileremus in north- 
ern Rhodes. The water-colors were made by Auguste Salzmann probably 
between 1860 and 1870. No satisfactory copies of these frescoes were known 
to exist. 

A Spanish Monstrance. — In Proc. Soc. Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 3382-336 
(6 figs.), C. J. JACKSON discusses a silver-gilt monstrance of Spanish work- 
manship dating from the first half of the sixteenth century. The outline 
and most of the details are Gothic, but the decoration is chiefly Renais- 
sance. It once belonged to the Catalan monastery of Lerida. 

The Ecclesiastical Hat in Heraldry. — In Burl. Mag. XXU, 1913, pp. 
338-344, E. Beck discusses the ecclesiastical hat in heraldry. He finds that 
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before the beginning of the seventeenth century the placing of the hat over 
the armorial bearings indicated that the owner of the arms had the right to: 
wear the hat in papal cavalcades, and thus belonged to the ranks of cardi- 
nals, bishops, protonotaries, and auditors of the Rota (after 1520). The 
number and arrangement of the tassels is of no consequence, the distinctive 
feature being the color, red for cardinals and black for protonotaries, the 
practice of the bishops being uncertain. 

Jettons. — In Ann. Arch. Anth. V, 1913, pp..97-106 (pl.), F. P. BARNARD 
publishes a supplementary list of twenty-five jettons, or casting counters, 
dating from the thirteenth to the sixteenth century. 


ITALY 


The Influence of the Netherlands on Tuscan and Umbrian Painting 
of the Fifteenth Century.—In Wh. f. Kunstw. V, 1912, pp. 404-419, B. 
HAENDCKE argues for a recognition of the part played in the development 
of Italian painting between 1450 and 1500 by the infusion of ideas from the 
Low Countries. The first centre of distribution of these ideas seems to 
have been Venice, and Domenico Veneziano may be said to have been 
their representative in Florence. The influence can be traced in the evolu- 
tion of landscape. Details like the profile and the balustrade in portraits 
seem to have been first worked out in the North. The artists who, after 
Domenico, were the chief exponents of the Northern notions were Piero di 
Cosimo, Pisanello, Melozzo, Pollaiuolo, and Ghirlandaio. 

Attributions in the Bargello. — In Rass. d’ Arte, XIII, 1918, pp. 10-20, 
G. BERNARDINI discusses at some length the authorship of three pictures in 
the National Museum of the Bargello. The first is a diptych representing 
the Madonna and the Crucifixion, hitherto attributed to a French master of 
ca. 1400. Bernardini assigns it to the school of Cologne. The Judgment 
of Paris he assigns to the same master who executed the Madonna with 
Angels of the Colonna Gallery in Rome, usually attributed to Stefano da 
Zevio. A Madonna in the Bargello, which is attributed to the Dutch 
School, should be assigned to the school of Gerard David. 

Italian Pictures in a Hungarian Collection. —In Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 
1912, pp. 165-170, A. CoLtasanti and T. Grerevicu catalogue the Italian 
pictures in the Palffy collection recently added to the museum at Budapest. 
The most important paintings are: a large polyptych by Lorenzo Veneziano ; 
a Madonna by Antonio Vivarini; a Calvary by Marco Basaiti; an Assump- 
tion by Bergognone ; a Madonna and Saints by Boltraffio; a large polyptych 
by A. Orcagna; and two pictures by Francesco Francia, a Holy Family and 
a Madonna. 

The Trinity of &. Maria Novella.—G. J. Kern contributes to Jb. 
Preuss. Kunsts. XXXIV, 1913, pp. 36-53, a careful analysis of the fresco 
representing the Trinity of S. Maria Novella, in which he points out the 
extraordinary skill that is employed in the delineation of the perspective 
architectural background, and the contrast between this and the inability 
of the artist who did the figure group to relate the latter to the spatial 
environment. He believes, however, that Masaccio is the author of the 
whole fresco, but that in the background he made use of a drawing of 
Brunelleschi from a Roman monument. 
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Figures 4, 5, 6, 7. — Borricetyi; SCENES FROM THE Lire oF St. ZANOBI. 
(4, Metropolitan Museum ; 5, 6, Mond Gallery ; 7, Dresden Gallery.) 
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The New York Botticelli.—In Z. Bild. K. XXIV, 1913, pp. 94-96 
(4 figs.), Louise M. Ricutrer publishes the lately acquired Botticelli of the 
Metropolitan Museum (A./.d. 1912, p. 157, where three panels are men- 
tioned by mistake instead of one), with the other panels of the series in 
the Dresden gallery and the Mond collection (Figs. 4, 5, 6,7). The panels 
represent Miracles and the Calling of S. Zanobi, and were doubtless parts 
of an ecclesiastical chest. The New York panel was originally in the col- 
Jection of Sir William Abdy. 

Raphael’s Teacher.— The old question of Raphael’s teacher is taken 
up again in Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. XXXIV, 19138, pp. 89-96, by O. FiscuEt, 
the discoverer of the altar-piece of Citta di Castello (A.J/.A. 1918, pp. 183- 
135). He finds nothing in the newly recovered picture to indicate that 
Timoteo Viti was the young painter’s master, and after a comparison of 
details of the altar-piece with Perugino’s works, falls back on the old Vasari 
tradition, that Raphael’s master was no other than Perugino. 

Identification of a Raphael Portrait in the Prado. — The portrait of 
a cardinal in the Prado at Madrid has long defied the efforts of critics to 
identify the sitter. In Mh. f. Kunstw. VI, 1918, pp. 1-17, R. Durrer 
compares the portrait with authenticated likenesses of Cardinal Matthaus 

Schinner, the energetic Swiss sup- 
= porter of Julius II, and decides 
S| that he is the prelate represented 























i a an in the Prado picture. 
ee | ee a Titian’s ‘Sacred and Profane 
oe) = S Love.’—In R. Arch. XX, 1912, 
af ee a pp. 433 f., S. R(ermvacu) com- 





ments on Poppelreuter’s theory 
that Titian’s famous picture repre- 
sents a naiad advising Sappho 
to cast herself down from the 
Leucadian rock, and suggests that 
it really represents Venus inviting 
a bride to the nuptial bath; the 
Cupid with his hand in the 
water is testing the temperature, 
a motive often found in repre- 
sentations of the birth of the 
Virgin or of St. John. 

A Portrait of Alessandro 
dei Medici. — Vasari describes a 
portrait of Alessandro dei Medici 
made by Pontormo by the enlarge- 
ment of a miniature, and the 
same portrait is described in a letter of Ansoldi, a retainer of Alessandro’s. 
The distinctive feature of the portrait, according to the account of Vasari, 
was the pose of the sitter, who was represented as drawing “ with a stylus 
the head of a woman.” This description and that of Ansoldi fit exactly 
a picture in the style of Pontormo in the Johnson collection in Philadelphia 
(Fig. 8), which is clearly the portrait in question. (F. M. Ciapp, Rass. d’ 
Arte, XIII, 1913, pp. 63-66.) 











Figure 8.— DPortTRAIT OF ALESSANDRO 
DEI MeEDICcI, 


* 
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A New Attribution to Giovanni Bellini.— The “St. Justina” in 
the Bagatti-Valsecchi collection in Milan was formerly attributed by B. Brr- 
ENSON to Alvise Vivarini. In Gaz. B.-A. IV-IX, 19138, pp. 460-479, the 
same critic revises his opinion, and gives the picture to Giovanni Bellini 
on internal evidence. The Mantegnesque qualities of the picture are not 
to be expected of a work by Alvise, but perfectly consistent with Bellini’s 
early period, to which the writer assigns the painting, dating it about 1460. 

The Nephews of Antonello da Messina.— Antonio da Saliba and 
Pietro da Messina are made the subject of a brief discussion by B. Berun- 
son in Rass. d’ Arte, XIII, 1913, pp. 57-59. He attributes to the former a 
Madonna in the collection of Mr. Theodore Davis at Newport, and, with 
some reservations, a “ Madonna of Pity” in the Oratory of the Trinity 
at Macerata. To Pietro he gives a Madonna in the Heugel collection at 
Paris, and possibly the Adoring Virgin belonging to Mr. R. S. Minturn of 
New York. 

The Frescoes of the Cappella del Crocefisso in S. Marcello, 
Rome.—In Boll. Arte, VII, 1913, pp. 87-93, G. Frocco publishes docu- 
ments which show that the frescoes in the ceiling of the Cappella del Croce- 
fisso in S. Marcello were done by Pierino del Vaga at two periods, the first 
of which occupied but a short time in the years 1525-1527, while the other 
covered a longer space and lay between the years 1540-1543. The style of the 
frescoes shows the collaboration of Daniele da Volterra, but there is nothing 
in them that points to Pierino’s traditional assistant, Pellegrino da Modena. 

Notes on Giovanni D’ Alemagna.—In Mh. f. Kunstw. V. 1912, pp. 
395-403, C. GeBuarpt separates the oeuvre of Giovanni d’ Alemagna from 
his collaborator Antonio Vivarini, assigning to the former a Madonna in 
the Chiesa dei Filippini at Padua (ca. 1448), another in the Pinacoteca 
of Citta di Castello, the major portion of the great altar-piece in the 
Academy, the four male saints of the triptych of S. Zaccaria in Venice, and 
the “ Paradiso” of 1444 in S. Pantaleone, Venice, in which he may have 
been assisted by Antonio. Affinities with the work of Hans Peurl show that 
the art of Giovanni is derived from Niirnberg rather than from Cologne, as 
has been supposed hitherto. 

Works by Francesco Pagani.— The veuvre of Francesco Pagani is 
discussed in Z. Bild. K. XXIV, 1913, pp. 81-84, by D. von HapELN. Cer- 
tain works are documented, such as the Baptism in S. Francesco at Serra- 
valle (1530), a triptych representing three saints at Caneva di Sacile (1517), 
and the adaptation of the “Madonna of the Rocks” now in the magazzini 
of the Academy at Venice (1537). Other works attributable to the painter 
are: a Repose in Egypt (based on a wood-cut of Cranach’s in Schloss Lich- 
tenwalde; a Madonna with Saints at Amzano; an Adoration of the Shep- 
herds in S. Martino at Conegliano; and a Pieta in the Venice Academy. 

Madonnas by Neroccio dei Landi.—In Rass. d Arte, XIII, 19138 
pp. 73-74, Mary L. Berenson publishes five Madonuas by the hand of 
Neroccio. They are: the Madonna with the Baptist and the Magdalen, in 
the possession of Count Karolyi in Budapest; the “ Madonna del Latte ‘ACLs 
the church of the Madonna in Magliano (Tuscany); a Madonna with 
Angels in the Czartozyski collection of Cracow; a Madonna and Saints 
belonging to Count Serristori at Florence; and a Madonna with the two 
Saints John, in the possession of M. Stoclet at Brussels. 
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Federigo Barocci at Perugia. —In Rass. d’ Arte, XII, 1912, pp. 189- 
196, W. Bomse discusses three pictures painted by Barocci during his 
employment at Perugia. The first is the Deposition which still remains in 
the Cathedral, with reference to which the writer collects the drawings 
made by the artist in preparation for the work, and the documents relating 
to the altar which it was to decorate. Another picture painted by the artist 
in Perugia is the Repose in Egypt of the Vatican Gallery. The third 
painting is the Madonna with SS. Lucia and Antonio in the Louvre, which 
is ascribed by documents of the seventeenth century to an unknown nephew 
of the artist, Francesco Baldelli. The attribution to Barocci, however, 
is sustained by authenticated drawings for the picture by Barocci himself, 
and the stylistic peculiarities. A documentary appendix accompanies the 
article. 

Nanni di Banco. — Apropos of the “ David playing the Lyre” of the 
Kaiser Friedrich Museum, O. Wutrr contributes to Jb. Preuss. Kunsts. 
XXXIV, 1913, pp. 99-164, a review of the available data concerning Nanni 
di Banco, and an estimate of his position in the evolution of Florentine 
sculpture. The David seems to have come originally from the Duomo, and 
is most closely related to the Angel and Madonna Annunziata of the Museo 
dell’ Opera. Herein is seen the keynote of Nanni’s style, the re-fashioning 
of Gothic forms under the influence of the antique. With the criteria 
derived from this and other works, the writer proceeds to define, as far as ~ 
possible, the sculptor’s part in the decoration of the Porta della Mandorla, 
and his later development in works like the St. Luke, and the statues of Or 
San Michele. He finds that Nanni is the precursor of Donatello in initiat- 
ing the proper study of the body which was prerequisite to the Renaissance, 
and maintains that his importance in this respect has not been fully 
recognized. 

The Perseus of Benvenuto Cellini.— An Italian archaeologist, Anni- 
bale Benedetti, has discovered that the reverse of the helmeted head of the 
Perseus in the Loggia dei Lanzi, at Florence, has the appearance of a head, 
which he regards as a portrait of the sculptor, Benvenuto. His view is 
apparently fully sustained by photographs taken with the proper lighting. 
(S. R., RB. Arch. XX, 1912, p. 434.) 

A New Attribution to Giovanni Bologna. — In Ber. Kunsts. XXXIV, 
1913, cols. 85-96, F. GOLDSCHMIDT rejects the customary attribution of the 
clay figurine, No. 215, to Tribolo, and shows that it is a study for the river- 
god, Euphrates, on the Fontana dell’ Isolotto in the Boboli Gardens, by 
Giovanni Bologna. He also finds in the Fall of Phaethon a work of Fran- 
cesco Moschino. 


FRANCE 


The Triumphal Entry in France. — The genesis and development of 
the ceremonial entry in France forms the subject of an article by R. 
SCHNEIDER in Gaz. B.-A. IV-IX, 1913, pp. 85-106. Beginning in the 
sixteenth century, and in Normandy, the custom is stamped in its first 
period with the legend and symbolism of the Gothic Middle Ages. The 
legend of the Nine Heroes, however, mingling the heroes of the Bible with 
those of antiquity, formed the favorite motif of these early “ triumphs,” and 
afforded a transitional element to the next, or humanistic phase. This 


* 
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was due chiefly to the Italian influence which permeated French art and 
manners after the period of the Lombard Wars. Thus the chief motif now 
became the triumphal chariot, and the cortege was modelled after the 
triumphal processions of antiquity. The French vein of caricature also 
took hold of the “triumphs,” and parodies of such processions were often 
performed, especially in Normandy. 

Berninesque Altars in France.-— The influence of Bernini on the 
style of high altars built in French churches at the end of the seventeenth 
and the beginning of the eighteenth century is traced by M. Reymonp in 
Gaz. B.-A. IV-IX, 1913, pp. 207-218. The writer shows how the model 
of Bernini’s altar of Val-de-Grace was followed in that of the abbey of Bec, 
now at Bernay; the altar of La Trinité at Caen; in the cathedral of 
Tarbes; in that of Sens; in that of Angers; at Amiens; and in Saint-Sul- 
pice at Paris. 

Leonardo, the Architect of Chambord.—In Gaz. B.-A. IV-IX, 
1913, pp. 437-460, M. and C. Reymonp argue that the architect of Chain- 
bord was Leonardo. The considerations in favor of their hypothesis are 
the following: the native “architects” named in the records can be shown 
to have been but workmen; the chateau was planned and begun during 
Leonardo’s sojourn in France; the original plan, as reproduced by Féli- 
bien from an old wooden model, provides no stairway, but a square hall in 
the centre of the building, and presents a striking resemblance to Bra- 
mante’s design for St. Peter’s, which may be supposed to have been influenced 
by Leonardo’s ideas; the corner towers are no more French than Milanese ; 
the central mass, the dome and lantern, the wide arcades in the original 
project, are Italian rather than French and characteristic of Leonardo’s 
architectural drawings; and lastly, two of his drawings depict buildings of 
a very similar character, and one of them is given a dimension in the ac- 
companying note in the artist’s hand which corresponds to that. of 
Chambord. * 

The Obsequies of the Virgin. —In R. Arch. XX, 1912, pp. 334-339 
(4 figs.), Satomon Reinacn publishes a Catalan (or Provencal) painting 
in the collection of Mr. Maurice Sulzbach, at Paris. The scene represented 
is the exposition of the body of the Virgin. In the foreground an angel 
cuts off with a large sword the hands of the priest who laid hands upon the 
bier. This motive may have been brought to western Europe by the Cata- 
lan bands that occupied Greece in the fourteenth century. Paintings at 
Mistra support this view. Jbid. pp. 339-340, G. MILLET suggests that the 
cutting off of the hands, which really belongs with the funeral, not with the 
“ Dormition ” of the Virgin, became associated with the latter through pic- 
tures in which successive scenes were represented without division. The 
scene may have reached western Europe through illuminated manuscripts. 

A Syriac Manuscript in the Louvre. — In Mon. Piot, XIX, 1911, pp. 
201-210 (5 pls.), H. Omonr describes the illuminations in a beautiful 
Syriac manuscript of twelfth or thirteenth century date recently acquired 
by the Louvre. There were, originally, twenty-four full-page illumi- 
nations, 310 mm. by 230 mm., of which ten are still preserved. They were 
painted by a certain Joseph of Melitene in Cappadocia, and represent the 
Presentation in the Temple, the Baptism of Christ, the Entry into Jerusa- 
lem, the Washing of the Feet, Christ and St. Thomas, the Ascension, the 
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Glorification of Christ, Christ, the Virgin and St. John, and two ornamen- 
tal crosses. 


BELGIUM AND HOLLAND 


The Van Eyck Medium. —The much discussed problem of the Van 
Eyck medium is treated again in Burl. Mag. XXIII, 1913, pp. 72-76, by 
A. P. Laurie. His conclusion, based on a number of experiments with 
various media available in the fifteenth century, is, that it is “highly proba- 
ble that there was a tradition in the North for painting with an emulsion 
of egg and varnish, which existed before the time of Van Eyck, and which 
was brought to its highest perfection by Van Eyck and his immediate 
followers. It is also possible that the rapid disappearance of this method, 
and its replacement by the use of oil to which a little varnish had been 
added, was due to the preparation in commercial quantities of the volatile 
mediums, such as turpentine, which opened up new possibilities to the artist 
in handling stiff and sticky mediums.” 

The Staedel Madonna, by Roger Van der Weyden.— A picture in 
the Staedel Institute at Frankfurt represents the Virgin suckling the Child 
in the midst of a group of saints, viz. Peter, John the Baptist, and Cosmas 
and Damian. The Florentine fleur-de-lys at the bottom of the picture has 
always been identified with the arms of the Medici, and the physician saints 
Cosmas and Damian as their patrons, so that the picture was supposed to 
have been painted for that family. In Burl. Mag. XXII, 1913, pp. 230-232, 
A. J. WAUTERS shows that the arms are not those of the Medici, but rather 
of a branch of the family of Jan van Rode, who in 1426 presented its quar- 
ters to the Faculty of Medicine of the University of Louvain. The saints 
are thus explained: St. Peter is the patron of Louvain, St. John the epony- 
mous saint of van Rode, and the two physicians are the patrons of the 
faculty of medicine. The picture was, therefore, painted by Van der 
Weyden for the Faculty of Medicine of the University. 

An Unknown Delft Painter of the Harly Sixteenth Century. — In 
Burl. Mag. XXIII, 1913, pp. 102-107, M. J. FrrepLAENDER assembles the 
oeuvre of a nameless painter who must have worked in Delft, having painted 
for Dirk van Beest, burgomaster of Delft, the triptych in the Rijksmuseum 
at Amsterdam, in which that worthy appears as the donor. Another work 
by the same master is an altarpiece in the Kneppelhout collection at Oester- 
beek. His most important work is the triptych (Ecce Homo, Crucifixion, 
Descent from the Cross), recently presented to the National Gallery by Earl 
Brownlow. Others are the Crucifixion in the Wallraff Museum at Cologne 
and the Madonna with St. Bernard in the Archiepiscopal Museum at 
Utrecht. He flourished between 1490 and 1520. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


Italian Artists in England in the Sixteenth Century. — In Proc. Soc. 
Ant. XXIV, 1912, pp. 171-204, R. W. Carpen gives an account of the 
Italian artists who worked in England during the sixteenth century. 

Palimpsest Brasses of the Sixteenth Century.—In Proc. Soc. Ant. 
XXIV, 1912, pp. 206-223 (6 figs.), M. SreVENSON discusses four palimpsest 
brasses of the sixteenth century. In one case eight earlier brasses had been 
used to make anew one, and in another case six. See also ibid. pp. 125-126. 
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AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY 
GENERAL AND MISCELLANEOUS 


Antiquity of Man in America. —In Journal de la Société des Ameri- 
canistes de Paris, N.S. X, 1913, pp. 15-23, H. Vignaup summarizes the data 
in recent publications of Hrdlitka, Holmes, and others, in Bulletins, Nos. 33 
(1907) and 62 (1912) of the Bureau of American Ethnology, which go far to 
disprove the theories of extraordinary antiquity of man in the New World. 

Origin of Indians and their Culture.—In The Red Man, V, 1913, 
pp. 443-447, F. Boas discusses briefly the question, “ Where do the Indians 
come from?” He reaches the conciusion that “in its origin and growth 
American culture has been essentially indigenous and practically uninflu- 
enced by the advance made in the Old World.” This is seen in building 
and architecture no less than elsewhere. In ancient America, for example, 
pyramids are substructures for buildings, rather than buildings per se, as in 
Egypt. 

Proto-Americans in Asia.—In a paper, ‘Remains in Eastern Asia of 
the race that peopled America,’ in Smithson. Miscell. Coll. LX, No. 16, De- 
cember 3, 1912 (3 pls.), A. HrpiiéKa points out the importance of the 
study of the culture of the older kurgans, with their dolichocephalic crania 
(closely resembling similar American Indian skulls) and pre-Mongolian 
and pre-Chinese elements, for the early history of man in the continent of 
America. As the portraits reproduced indicate, the resemblances between 
certain individuals among the tribes of the Lower Yenesei and American 
Indian types are very striking. 

Implements of the Greenland Eskimo.—In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, 
pp. 600-623 (7 figs.), Morten P. Porsivp distinguishes and describes cer- 
tain hunting implements of the Greenland Eskimo, such as harpoons, darts, 
spears, arrows, lances, bows, chopping-knives (wo), ete., discussing their 
development and considering the adaptation of varying materials to various 
uses. ae 


UNITED STATES 


“Red-paint” People. —In Am. Anthr. N.S. XV, 1913, pp. 33-47 
(10 figs.), W. K. Moorenrap treats of the “red-paint” people of the 
lower Penobscot valley, where have been discovered “evidences of an un- 
usual culture of considerable age.” Hunting and not agriculture was their 
chief occupation, and the designation “ red-paint people” comes from the 
use of red ochre, suggesting comparison not proved, however, with the 
Newfoundland Beothuk. The writer’s researches began where those of 
Willoughby ceased. Most of the cemeteries thus far discovered are near 
tide-water and range from the valley of the Kennebec eastward as far as 
Bar Harbor, and “it is probable that the same culture extended as far north 
as Passadumkeag, about thirty miles north of Bangor.” “The graves 
represent an ancient and exceedingly primitive culture, totally different from 
that of the later Algonquian tribes inhabiting the region.” The Emerson 
cemetery site on Lake Alamoosook, the Hartford cemetery at Orland, the 
Mason cemetery on Lake Alamoosook, and the Hathaway cemetery at 
Passadumkeag, are especially referred to. A large number of specimens 
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illustrative of the culture of this people are now in the collections of the 
Department of Archaeology of Phillips Academy, Andover, Mass. 

Seminole Houses.—In Am. Anthr. N.S. XV, 1918, pp. 63-77 (pl.; 10 
figs.), A. SKINNER gives an account of the houses of the Seminole Indians 
of Florida, their village life, dress, bead-work, tanning process, work in 
silver, ete. 

Ringeisen Collection of Stone Implements. — In Rec. Past, XII, 1913, 
pp. 69-78 (7 figs.), C. E. Brown describes the collection, “excelled in the 
variety of its contents by no other Wisconsin private collection of this par- 
ticular character, and, perhaps, by but few others in any state,” of Mr. 
Joseph Ringeisen, Jr., of Milwaukee. It represents the labors of some 
fifteen years, and contains ‘chipped stone implements of every known Wis- 
consin and class type,” including twenty-five fine examples of “the rare 
fluted or ornamented stone axes and celts, which are peculiar to this region ” 
(one axe from Wind Lake shows thirty-five flutes). It is also rich in stone 
ornaments and problematic stone objects, such as bird-stones, banner-stones, 
boat-stones, gorgets, tubes, pendants, beads, cones, hemispheres, etc. Among 
these are twenty banner-stones, two hundred gorgets, thirty stone pipes 
(Siouan, Micmac, disk, monitor, rectangular, ovoid, effigy, etc.). Note- 
worthy likewise is the number of “caches” of blanks and knives represented 
in this collection. 

“ Footprint” Petroglyphs.—In Am. Anthr. N.S. XV, 1913, pp. 8-15 
(pl.; fig.), D. I. Busune t, Jr., discusses petroglyphs representing imprints 
of the human foot. They are usually found near watercourses, and the 
best examples are isolated and dissociated from other figures. Petroglyphs 
from Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, Ohio, Illinois, Missouri, Okla- 
homa, South Dakota, etc., are referred to. <A “footprint” from near Kimms- 
wick, Mo., is now in the Peabody Museum of Harvard University; some 
from Oklahoma are in the American Museum of Natural History, New 
York. A number of others are also preserved in different places. The 
writer is desirous of learning the locations of all such petroglyphs as are 
here considered. 


MEXICO AND CENTRAL AMERICA 


Eoliths. — The paper of G. ENGERRAND in Bol. Mus. Nac. de Arquedl. 
México, U, 1918, pp. 150-160, on the state of our knowledge concerning 
eoliths is the same as the article published by him in the Revue generale 
des Sciences (Paris), 30 juillet, 1912, pp. 541-548 (9 figs.). It contains a 
brief discussion of some “natural eoliths ” from Lower California. 

Aztec Idols.—In Bol. Mus. Nac. de Arqueol. México, II, 1913, pp. 
133-136, C. A. RoBexo treats in general terms, with references to Clavijero, 
Mendito, etc., the question of ancient Mexican idols, reaching the conclu- 
sion that the Nahua religion was not a gross fetishism,—the missionaries 
often judged it very superficially. 

Aztec Writing.— In Amer. Museum Journ. XIII, 1913, pp. 31-37 (8 pls. ; 
fig.), H. J. Sp1npEN discusses the picture-writing of the Aztecs, illustrated 
chiefly by place-names. Words here are really reba made up of conven- 
tionalized pictures as syllables. 

Maya Hieroglyphs. — In Journal de la Société des Américanistes de Paris, 
N.S. X, 1913, pp. 59-94 (many figs.), H. Beccnar publishes the first part 
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of an article on the system of writing of the Mayas, treating of manuscripts 
and inscriptions, the history of attempts at deciphering, calendar, etc. The 
number of elements in Maya writing is estimated at not more than three 
hundred or four hundred at most. 

The Mixtecan ‘“‘Codex Rickards.” —In Journal de la Société des 
Américanistes de Paris, N.S. X, 1913, pp. 47-57 (38 pls.; 18 figs.), C. G. 
Rickarps describes and figures the “Codex Rickards,” acquired by the 
author in 1907, “and up to that time unknown to the scientific world.” It 
comes from Mixtecan Oaxaca, and “refers to the history of one of the 
tribes of the Mixteca nation.” The manuscript is 14 ft. 2 in. in length and 
5 ft. 5 in. broad, and is made of cotton, hand-woven, and is divided into 
three parts, which are sewn together. At one time “it must have been 
gorgeous with rich, deep colors, which have mostly disappeared.” In some 
parts “the drawings have been rubbed out and new ones put in their 
places.” The “Codex Rickards” is referred to as the “ Lienzo Antonio de 
Leon” by Professor A. Castellanos, in his La Cronologia Indiana. 

The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel.— The Museum of the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania has done a valuable service to students of the Maya 
language and Maya history in publishing a photographic facsimile of the 
Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel. ‘The original, of which this is a repro- 
duction, was written by Juan José Hoil, a Maya Indian, in 1782 and is now 
preserved at Merida, Yucatan. The plates are very clear. A printed text 
and a commentary are promised. [The Book of Chilam Balam of Chumayel. 
With introduction by G. B. Gorpon. Philadelphia, 1913, University Mu- 
seum. 11 pp.; 107 pls. 4to.] 

Paintings of Mestizos.—In An. d. Mus. Nac. IV, 1912, pp. 287-248 
(9 pls.), the paintings of mestizos in the Mexican National Museum are 
described and figured with special reference to the account of them pub- 
lished by R. BLaNcHARD in 1907 in the Journal de la Societé des Américanistes 
de Paris. 

Plants in the Art of Mexico and Peru.—In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, 
pp: 392-395, von HoérscnerMan discusses plants as elements in the art of 
Mexico and Peru. Nowhere in the world, save only in old Aryan art, does 
the vegetable kingdom play so large a part. The “flower” was one of the 
twenty “day-signs ” in Mexico. Inthe Codex Borgia and the Vienna Codex 
and in general throughout the Maya countries flowers, plants, and trees are 
significantly common wherever the highest civilization was attained. Flow- 
ers were cultivated and loved, and were used as garlands in festivals in 
decorating altars, statues, etc., so that they naturally entered largely into 
the art of these peoples. 

Izamal.— In Am. Anthr., N.S. XV, 1913, pp. 16-32 (fig.), S. HaGar dis- 
cusses “Izamal and its celestial plan,” describing the ancient Maya city of 
Itzamal (after Landa, and particularly, Lizana), treating of the significance 
of the symbolism (June solstice, sun-eye, fiery ara, etc.), and seeking to 
identify the traditional mounds with the present remains at Izamal. 

México-Tenochtitlan. —In Bol. Mus. Nac. de Arquéol. México, H, 19138, 
pp. 167-173, C. A. RoBexo discusses the naming, etymology, etc., of the city 
México-Tenochtitlén. México, Mé-xic-co, “where (the temple of ) Mecitli 
is,’ was named from a chief Mecitli or Meci. Tenochtitldn signifies that it 
was founded by the priest Tenoch. 
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Archaeology in San Salvador. —In Journal de la Société des A mérican- 
istes de Paris, N.S. X, 1918, pp. 173-180, A. PEccorINI treats in general 
terms of the archaeology of the Republic of San Salvador, —the ancient 
kingdom of Cuscatlan, the ruins of Quelepa, etc. 


SOUTH AMERICA 


Pre-Columbian Dyeing. — In Journal de la Société des Américanistes de 
Paris, N.S. X, 1913, pp. 43-45, M. VALETTE writes briefly of the dyeing of 
certain pre-Columbian textile materials, etc., from lower Peru, with animal 
and vegetable substances. The writer believes that the pre-Columbian 
Peruvians had carried on dyeing as far as was possible without the knowl- 
edge of modern chemical processes. He thinks that on the whole this pre- 
Columbian dyeing resembled most closely the Coptic. 

The Colossal Statues of Haster Island.—In Z. Ethn. XLIV, 1912, 
pp. 873-877, W. KwnocueE finds that tradition indicates that the colossal 
statues (moais) of Easter Island, off the coast of Chili, were made by a 
Melanesian race, described as long-eared (i.e. with the lobe of the ear 
enlarged and stretched), but with the aid of later comers of Polynesian 
stock, who finally became numerous enough to overcome the “long-ears,” 
and who, in token of their freedom, threw down the statues. The present 
inhabitants are descended from these short-eared Polynesians. Stories and 
songs of the people are described by Knoche in an earlier article of the same 
volume (pp. 64-72), and he elsewhere writes (pp. 659-661) of peculiar sex, 
marriage, and birth customs existing in the island. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE 
Publications of the Institute Proper 


Annual Reports 


Reports II-XVII. (1881-1896.) Each, $0.50. The First Annual Report (1880), with 
accompanying papers by Lewis H. Moraan, W. J. ST'LLMAN, and JOSEPH 
THACHER CLARK (Pp. 163. Illustrated), is out of print. 


Papers — Classical Series 


Vol. I. (1882.) Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1881. By JosepH THACHER 
CLARKE, with an Appendix containing Inscriptions from Assos and 
Lesbos, and Papers by W. C. Lawton and J.C. DILLER. 8vo. Pp. 215. 
Boards. Illustrated. $3.50. 

Vol, If. (1897.) Report on the Investigations at Assos, 1882, 1883. By JosEPH 
THACHER CLARKE. With an Appendix on the Relations of Modern to 
Ancient Life. 8vo. Pp. 330. Boards. Tllustrated. $3.50. 

Vol. I. No.1. (1890.) Telegraphing among the Ancients, By A. C. MERRIAM. 
8vo. Pp. 32. $0.50. 


Papers — American Series 


Vol. I. (1881.) 1. Historical Introduction to Studies among the Sedentary Indians 
of New Mexico. 2. Report on the Ruins of the Pueblo of Pecos. By 
A. F. BANDELIER. 8vo. Pp. 135. Boards. Ill. Second Edition. $1.00. 

Vol. Il. (1884.) Report of an Archaeological Tour in Mexico in 1881. By A. F. 
BANDELIER. 8vo. Pp. 326. Boards. Illustrated. (Out of Print.) 

Vol. WI. Part I. (1890.) Final Report of Investigations among the Indians of the 
Southwestern United States, carried on mainly in the years from 1880 
to 1885. By A. F. BANDELIER. 8yo. Pp. 218. Boards. Illustrated. 
$3.00. (Out of Print.) 

Vol. IV. (1892.) Part Il of above Report. 8vo. Pp. 591. Boards. Mlustrated. $3.00. 

Vol. V. (1890.) Contributions to the History of the Southwestern Portion of the 
United States. By A. F. BANDELIER. 8vo. Pp. 206. Boards. Map. $2.00. 


Bulletin, Reports, Index 


BULLETIN I, January, 1883. I. The Work of the Institute in 1882. IT. Report of A. F. 
BANDELI&R on his Investigations in New Mexico in the Spring and Sum- 
mer of 1882. III. Note on a Terra-cotta Figurine from Cyprus of a Cen- 
taur with human forelegs in the Metropolitan Museum of Art, New York. 
With a plate. By THomas W. Luptow. Pp.40. Paper. $0.50. 

REPORT ON THE WOLFE EXPEDITION TO BABYLONIA IN 1884, 1885. By WiLLIAM 
HAvEs WARD. (1886.) Pp. 33. Paper. $0.50. 

REPORT OF THE FELLOW IN AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY, 1902-1905. A Comparative 
Study of the Mayas and the Lacandones. By AL¥RED M. Tozzerr. 
Pp. xiii, 195. 41 plates. Paper. $1.25. 

INDEX TO PUBLICATIONS OF THE INSTITUTE AND OF THE SCHOOL AT ATHENS, 1879- 
1889. By W.S. Merrity. (1891.) Pp. 89. Boards. $1.00. 


American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series. One volume (four numbers) 
annually, beginning in 1897. Each $5.00. 
INDEX TO AMERICAN JOURNAL OF ARCHAEOLOGY, Second Series. Vols. I.-IX. 
ed (1897-1906). Paper. $1.00. 


Bulletin of the Archaeological Institute of America. One voiume (four num- 
bers) annually, beginning in 1910. Each $1.50. 


The Argive Heraeum. Published for the Institute and the School at Athens. 
The Argive Heraeum. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN, with the cooperation of G. H. 
CHASE, H. F. DE Cou, T. W. HEERMANCE, J. C. Hoppin, A. M. LyTHGOR, 
R. Norton, R. B. Richarpson, E. L. Tinton, H. S. WASHINGTON, and J. R. 
WHEELER. In two volumes. Large quarto. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Vol. I., 1902; Vol. II., 1905. $30.00 for the two volumes, in 
cloth; $60.00, in full morocco ($20.00, in cloth, for members of the Institute 
and of the Managing Committee; $44.00, in full morccco). 
The Codex Venetus of Aristophanes. Published by the Institute and the Society 
for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies. 
APISTOPANOYS KOMOIAIAT. Facsimile of the Codex Venetus Marcianus 474. With 
a preface by JoHN WILLIAMS WHiITEs, and an Introduction by T. W. ALLEN. 
Pp. 23+344. London and Boston. 1903. $35.00, in portfolio; $36.75, in half 
morocco. 


All publications of the Institute and of the Affiliated Schools may be procured through 
Professor MircHELL CARROLL, Secretary Archaeological Institute of America, Wash- 
ington, D.C.; or through THE MACMILLAN CoMPANY, 64-66, Fifth Avenue, New York. 


Publications of the American School of Classical Studies 
at Athens 


Annual Reports 


Reports I-XV. (1881-96.). The first three Reports are bound in one pamphlet; the 
fifth and sixth also are published together. Each, $0.25. 


Papers of the School 

Vol. I. (For 1882-83.) 1. Inscriptions of Assos. ByJ.R.S.STERRETT. 2. Inscrip- 
tions of Tralleis. By thesame Author. 3. The Theatre of Dionysus. By 
JAMES R. WHEELER. 4. The Olympieion at Athens. By Louis BEVIER, 
5. The Erechtheion at Athens. By HARoLtD N. FOWLER. 6. The Battle 
of Salamis. By W. W. Goopwin. Published in 1885. 8vo. Pp. viii. 
262. Boards. Illustrated. $2.00. 

Vol. II. (For 1883-84.) An Epigraphical Journey in Asia Minor in 1884. By J. R. 
SITLINGTON STERRETT, with Inscriptions, and two new Maps by 
H. KrgePERT. Published in 1888. 8vo. Pp. 344. Boards. $2.50. 

Vol. III. (For 1884-85.) The Wolfe Expedition to Asia Minor in 1885. By J. R. S1t- 
LINGTON STERRETT, with Inscriptions mostly hitherto unpublished, and 
two new Maps by H. KiePERT. Published in 1888. 8vo. Pp. 448. 
Boards. $2.50. 

Vol. IV. (For 1885-86.) 1. The Theatre of Thoricus, Preliminary Report. By WAL- 
TER MILLER. 2. The Theatre of Thoricus, Supplementary Report. By 
WiuuiAM L. Cusuine. 3. On Greek Versification in Inscriptions. By 
FREDERIC D. ALLEN. 4. The Athenian Pnyx. By Joun M. Crow; 
with a Survey of the Pnyx, and Notes, by Jos—EPH THACHER CLARKE, 
5. Notes on Attic Vocalism. By J. McKeen Lewis. Published in 1888. 
8vo. Pp. 277. Illustrated. Boards. $2.00. 

Vol. V. (For 1886-90.) 1. Excavations at the Theatre of Sikyon. By W. J. 
McMurtry and M.L. EARLE. 2. Discoveries in the Attic Deme of Ikaria, 
By C.D. Buck. 3. Greek Sculptured Crowns and Crown Inscriptions. 
By GEORGE B. Hussey. 4. The Newly Discovered Head of Iris from the 
Frieze of the Parthenon. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 5. The Decrees 
of the Demotionidai. By F. B. TARBELL. 6. Report on Excavations 
near Stamata in Attika. By C. WALpDSTEIN and F. B. TARBELL. 
7. Discoveries at Anthedon in 1889. By J. C. Rours, C. D. Buck, and 
F. B. TARBELL. 8. Discoveries at Thisbe in 1889. By J. C. RoLFE and 
F.B.TARBELL. 9. Discoveries in Plataia in 1889. By same. 10. An 
Inscribed Tombstone from Boiotia. By J.C. Rourz. 11. Discoveries at 
Plataia in 1890. By C. WaupstriIn, H. S. WASHINGTON, and W. I. 
Hunt. 12. The Mantineian Reliefs. By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 13. A 
Greek Fragment of the Edict of Diocletian from Plataia. By Professor 
THEODOR MomMMSEN. 14. Appendix. By A. C. Merriam. Published 
1892. 8vo. Pp. 314. Boards. Illustrated. $2.50. _ 

Vol. VI. (For 1890-97.) 1. Papers supplementary to Vol. V. [a] Excavations in the 
Theatre at Sicyon in 1891. By Mortimer LAmMson EARLE. [6] Further 
Excavations in the Theatre at Sicyon in 1891.. By CARLETON L. BROWN- 
son and CLARENCE H. Youna. [ce] Discoveries at Plataea in 1890: Vo- 
tive Inscription. By R. B. RicHarpson. [d] Discoveries at Plataea in 
1891: A Temple of Archaic Plan. By Henry S. WASHINGTON. 2. Ex- 
cavations and Discoveries at Eretria, 1891-1895. [a] Introductory Note. 
By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. [b] Eretria: A Historical Sketch. By R. B. 
RIcHARDSON. [c] Inscriptions, 1891. By R. B. RicHarpson. [d] The 
Theatre, 1891: The Stage Building. By ANDREW Fossum. Cavyea, Or- 
chestra, and Underground Passage. By CARLETON L. BROWNSON. 
{e] Eretria: A Topographical Study. By Joun Pickarp. [f] A Tem: 
ple in Eretria (1894). By R. B. RicHArpson. [g] The Theatre, 1894. 


Papers of the School (continued) 


By EpwaArpD Capps. [h] The Theatre, 1895. By T. W. HEERMANCE 
[¢] Fragment of a Dated Panathenaic Amphora. By T. W. HEERMANCE. 
[4] The Gymnasium, 1895. By R. B. RicHarpson. [I] Inscriptions, 
1895. By R. B. RicHARDSON and T. W. HEERMANCE. 3. Excavations 
at Sparta, 1893. Reports. By CHARLES WALDS?EIN and C. L. MEADER. 
4. Excavations and Discoveries at the Argive Heraeum, 1892-1895. 
(a] Excavations in 1892. By CARLETON L. Brownson. [0] Sculptures. 
By CHARLES WALDSTEIN. [c] A Head of Polycletan Style (1894). By 
CHARLES WALDSTEIN. [d] Stamped Tiles. By R. B. RicHarpson. 
[e] Inscriptions. By J. R. WHEELER and R. B. RicHarpson. 5. Mis- 
cellaneous Papers. [a] The Relation of the Archaic Pediment-Reliefs of 
the Acropolis to Vase Painting. By CARLETON L. Brownson. [b] The 
Frieze of the Choragic Monument of Lysicrates at Athens. By HERBERT 
F. De Cov. [ce] Dionysus év Aiuvas. By JoHn PicKARD. [d] A Se- 
pulchral Inscription from Athens. By WitiiAM Carry Ponanp. 
[e] A Torso from Daphne. By R. B. RicHarpson. [f/f] A Sacrificial 
Calendar from the Epakria. By R. B. RicHarpson. [g] The Chorus 
in the Later Greek Drama, with Reference to the Stage-Question. By 
EDWARD Capps. [h] Grave-Monuments from Athens. By THomas 
Dwicut GooDELL and T. W. HEERMANCE. Published in 1897. 8vo. 
Pp. viii, 446. Boards. MIlustrated. $3.00. 


Nors.—The Papers in Vols. V and VI had previously appeared in the American Journal 
of Archaeology, First Series, Vols. V-XI. 


Bulletins and Other Reports 

Bulletin I. Report of Professor W. W. Goodwin, Director of the School in 1882- 
83. (1883.) $0.25. 

Bulletin IJ. Memoir of Professor Lewis R. Packard, Director of the School in 1883- 
84, with the Resolutions of the Committee and a Report for 1883-84. 
(1885.) $0.25. 

Bulletin III. Excavations at the Heraion of Argos. By Dr. CHARLES WALDSTEIN. 
8 Plates. (1892.) $3.00. 

Bulletin IV. Report of Professor John Williams White, Professor of the Greek Lan- 
guage and Literature at the School in 1893-94. $0.25. 

Bulletin V. The First Twenty Years of the School at Athens. By Professor THOMAS 

Day SEymour. (1902.) Illustrated. With Appendix. $0.25. 

Preliminary Report of an Archaeological Journey made through Asia Minor during 

the Summer of 1884. By Dr. J. R. S. STERRETT. $0.25. _ 


Annual Reports and Papers of the School 
Since 1897 these have been printed in the Journal of the Archaeological Institute of 
America (American Journal of Archaeology, Second Series). 


Publications of the American School of Classical Studies 
in Rome 


The Annual Reports and Papers of this School have been published in the Journal] 
of the Archaeological Institute of America (American Journal of Archaeology. 
Second Series). 


Supplementary Papers of the School in Rome 
Vol. I was published in 1905 and Vol. II in 1908. For contents see advertising pages 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


64-65, FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Handbooks of Archaeology and 
Antiquities 


Edited by PERCY GARDNER and FRANCIS W. KELSEY 


A Grammar of Greek Art 


By PERCY GARDNER, Litt.D., Professor of Classical Archaeology, 
University of Oxford. 


A stimulating and comprehensive discussion of Greek art, architecture, 
dress, drapery, sculpture, and painting, pointing out their relation to litera- 
ture and history. 

“This book is to be strongly recommended to teachers, as it clearly 
marks the path by which the subject of Greek art may be made most com- 
prehensible to students.” — Classical Weekly. 


Greek Architecture 


By ALLAN MARQUAND, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of Art and 
Archaeology in Princeton University. 


Cloth, $1.75; postpaid, $1.89. 


Professor Marquand, in this interesting and scholarly volume, passes 
from the materials of construction to the architectural forms and decorations 
of the buildings of Greece, and lastly, to its monuments. Nearly four hun- 
dred illustrations assist the reader in a clear understanding of the subject. 


Cloth, $2.25; postpaid, $2.45. 


Greek Sculpture 


By ERNEST A. GARDNER, M.A., Professor of Archaeology in 
University College, London. 


A comprehensive outline of our present knowledge of Greek sculpture, 
distinguishing the different schools and periods, and showing the develop- 
ment of each. This volume, fully illustrated, fills an important gap and is 
widely used as a text-book. 


Cloth, $2.50; postpaid, $2.67. 


Greek Constitutional History 


By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, M.A., Late Lecturer in Hertford Col- 
lege and Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Most authors in writing of Greek History emphasize the structure of 
the constitutions; Mr. Greenidge lays particular stress upon the workings 
of these constitutions. With this purpose ever in view, he treats of the 
development of Greek public law, distinguishing the different types of states 
as they appear. 


Greek and Roman Coins 


By G. F. HILL, M.A., of the Department of Coins and Medals 
in the British Museum. 


Cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.35. 


All the information needed by the beginner in numismatics, or for 
ordinary reference, is here presented. The condensation necessary to bring 
the material within the size of the present volume has in no way interfered 
with its clearness or readableness. 


Cloth, $2.25; postpaid, $2.38. 








The Destruction of Ancient Rome 
By RODOLFO LANCIANI, D.C.L.,.Oxford; LL.D., Harvard; 
Professor of Ancient Topography in the University of Rome. 


Rome, the fate of her buildings and masterpieces of art, is the subject 
of this profusely illustrated volume. Professor Lanciari gives us vivid pic- 
tures of the Eternal City at the close of the different periods of history. 


Cloth, $1.50; postpaid, $1.63. 


Roman Festivals 


By W. WARDE FOWLER, M.A., Fellow and Sub-Rector of 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


This book covers in a concise form almost all phases of the public wor- 
ship of the Roman state, as well as certain ceremonies which, strictly speak- 
ing, lay outside that public worship. It will be found very useful to students 
of Roman literature and history as well as to students of anthropology and 
the history of religion. 


Roman Public Life 


By A. H. J. GREENIDGE, Late Lecturer in Hertford College 
and Brasenose College, Oxford. 


Cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.37. 


The growth of the Roman constitution and its working during the de- 
veloped Republic and the Principate is the subject which Mr. Greenidge here 
set for himself. All important aspects of public life, municipal and provin- 
cial, are treated so as to reveal the political genius of the Romans in con- 
nection with the chief problems of administration. 


Cloth, $2.50; postpaid, $2.63. 


Monuments of Christian Rome 


By ARTHUR L. FROTHINGHAM, Ph.D., Sometime Associate 
Director of the American School of Classical Studies in Rome, and 
formerly Professor of Archaeology and Ancient History in Prince- 
ton University. 


“The learned author reviews the monuments of Rome during the ten 
centuries from Constantine to the Renaissance.” “The plan of the volume 
is simple and admirable. The first part comprises a historical sketch; the 
second, a classification of the monuments.” — 7he Outlook. 


Political, social, and religious facts are codrdinated with the history of 
art, so as to form a single picture. The volume is pronounced “a credit to 
American scholarship.” 


Cloth, $2.25; postpaid, $2.43. 


Monuments of the Early Church 


By WALTER LOWRIE, M.A., Late Fellow of the American 
School of Classical Studies in Rome, Rector of St. Paul’s Church, 
Rome. 


Nearly two hundred photographs and drawings of the most representa- 
tive monumental remains of Christian antiquity, accommanied by detailed 
expositions, make this volume replete with interest for the general reader 
and at the same time useful as a handbook for the student of Christian 
archaeology in all its branches. 


Cloth, $1.25; postpaid, $1.39. 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 
PUBLISHERS, 64-66 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 


Archaeological Fustitute of America 


FACSIMILE OF THE 


CODEX VENETUS MARCIANUS 474 OF 
ARISTOPHANES 


The photographic facsimile of this important MS. was under- 
taken jointly by the Archaeological Institute of America and the 
Society for the Promotion of Hellenic Studies, with the permis- 
sion of the Government of His Majesty the King of Italy, and was 
issued in an edition of two hundred copies in 1902. The most of 
these have been sold. The price per copy of those that remain 
unsold is $35.00 in portfolio, and $36.75 bound in half-morocco. 

The Codex Venetus Marcianus CCCCLXXIV is one of the 
oldest and best sources of the text of Aristophanes. It was writ- 
ten at the beginning of the twelfth century, contains seven plays, 
and is superior to all other manuscripts of this author in the num- 
ber and quality of the scholia with which its margins are filled. 
It is indeed especially on account of the scholia that a reproduc- 
tion was called for; for while the scholia of the Ravennas, though 
less valuable, have been edited in full, those of the Venetus, which ° 
are of prime importance for the criticism of Aristophanes, have 
never been adequately published. 

The plates, 344 in number, were executed by the collotype 
process by the Oxford University Press from negatives taken by 
Signor Bertani of Venice. A full palaeographical introduction 
by Mr. T. W. Allen, Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford, is pre- 
fixed to the facsimile. | 

Correspondence should be addressed to ! 

Proressorn MITCHELL CARROLL, Secretary, 
ARCHAEOLOGICAL INSTITUTE OF AMERICA, 


Wasuinaton, D.C. 
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AMERICAN SCHOOL AT ATHENS 


Tae American Scnoor or Crassicat Stupies at ATHENS was founded by the 
Archaeological Institute of America in 1881, and is in great measure supported by 
the codperation of leading American Universities and Colleges. No charge for tui- 
tion is made to graduates of the supporting institutions; other students are required 
to pay a fee of $25 per annum for tuition and library privileges. ‘Two Fellowships, 
with a stipend of $800 each, are awarded on examination; the examinations in 1914 
(for the Fellowships of 1914-1915) will be held on March 12-14. The library of 
the School contains more than 4000 carefully selected volumes. 





The Director of the School is Mr, B. H. Hiru. In 1913-1914 the annual profes- 4 
sorship is held by Professor Wixuttam Scorr Frercuson, of Harvard University. In » 
1915-1916 Professor CHarLes Forster Smitu of the University of Wisconsin will 4 
hold this professorship. ; i 

For further information, address the Chairman of the Managing Committee, Me 


Professor JAMES R. WHEELER, 
Columbia University, New York, N.Y. 


AMERICAN SCHOOL IN JERUSALEM 


THe AMERICAN SCHOOL OF ORIENTAL RESEARCH IN JERUSALEM was founded 
in 1900, and is affiliated with the Archaeological Institute of America. It is sup- — 
ported by a number of American Universities and Theological Seminaries and by 
private subscriptions. The School offers to properly qualified persons excellent 
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opportunities for the study of the geography, archaeology, and history of Syria,and == 
of the Semitic languages. No charge for tuition is made to graduates of the sup- = 
porting institutions; other students are required to pay a fee of $25 per annum. oe 


A Fellowship, with a stipend of $800, is awarded annually on examination. The 
Director of the School for 1913-1914 is Professor GzEorce L. Ropinson, of McCor- 
mick Theological Seminary, Chicago. The Director for 1914-1915 will be Professor = 
James A, Montcomery, of the University of Pennsylvania. The C ee the? { 


Committee on Fellowships is Professor Cuartes C. Torrey, Yale Universi New . 
















Haven, Conn. as 
For further information, address the Chairman of the Managing 


Professor CHARLES C. TORREY : 
Yale University, New Haven, Con 


SCHOOL OF AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY ~ 


Tue Scuoot or AMERICAN ARCHAEOLOGY was founded by the Archaeological  — 
Institute of America in 1907, to conduct the researches of the Institute in the 
American field, direct the expeditions of the branch Societies, and afford oppor- — 
tunities for field work and training to students of archaeology and ethnology. — 
Expeditions for the excavation of ancient American ruins are sent out from time to — 
time. Students of archaeology and ethnology will be admitted to expeditions on 
satisfying the Director as to qualifications for the work proposed. Terms of ad- — 
mission will be furnished on application. ; Pika adits, « 

The Central American Fellowship with a stipend of $600 is awarded annually. 
Other Fellowships are to be established as soon as funds are secured for their 
maintenance. ‘The School codperates in research with the Bureau of American 
Ethnology and with universities and scientific organizations, both home and foreign, —_ 
Correspondence is invited with reference to such collaboration in either field or — 
archive work in American subjects. hh Sa ay ‘ . 

For further information, address the Director, MOREA My fig Me 

EDGAR L, “HEWETI. (0570) 1) ee) ous 
be Santa en cians 
; New Mexico. — 
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